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CHAPTER  I  nffiODPCTIOKt  FBQ6LEKS  AID  METHODS 


Soring  the  period  19$0-195U*  the  National  Opinion  Research  Center  con¬ 
ducted  a  series  of  psychological  studies  of  conmnity  disasters  occurring  in 
various  sections  of  the  United  States*  This  research  was  sponsored  aul  fi¬ 
nanced  by  the  Amy  Chemical  Center  under  contracts  #Q/L-l6-106-CKL-762  and 
#Oi>l8-lD&-CML-227$*  This  solum  reports  the  findings  of  eight  separate  field 
investigations  of  ecmunity  disasters,  with  particular  emphasis  cm  a  study  of 
the  White  County,  Arkansas  tornado  of  March  21,  1952* 

The  present  diopter  will  describe  the  problem  investigated,  the  die- 
eaters  studied,  and  the  Methods  and  techniques  of  study-  loiter  chapters  Mill 
deal  with  the  specific  problem  and  findings  of  the  field  investigations* 


THE  GENERAL  PROBLEMS  STUDIED 

Tha  Maintenance  or  rapid  re- establishment  of  affective  eoetad  organi¬ 
sation  and  Morale  in  ccmcunity  disasters,  either  vartiae  or  peacetime,  is  tha 
najor  problem  with  which  the  National  Opinion  Research  Canter  Disaster  Project 
has  been  concerned.  Subsumed  under  this  More  general  problem  are  'Use  many 
specific  problems  concerning  human  behavior  in  disaaters — e.g.,  tbs  nature  of 
fear  and  panic  reactions,  crowd  behavior,  leadership,  rumor  and  other  forma  of 
comnmicatioR,  the  effectiveness  of  various  rescue,  relief,  control  and  re¬ 
habilitation  measures,  and  the  changes  in  personality  and  social  stneture 
which  are  produced  by  disaaters* 

The  practical  aim  of  the  project  has  been  to  develop  findings  which 
will  facilitate  the  development  of  effective  disaster  preparedness  control 
Measures* 


THE  FRAME  OP  REFERFoS 

A  disaster  may  be  defined  in  many  ways,  depending  upon  tha  JPramu  of 
reference  of  the  investigator* 

From  a  purely  physical  viewpoint,  a  disaster  usually  Means  deaths,  in- 
Juries,  and  the  destruction  of  property-- i.e.,  a  changed  physical  setting* 

Pres  the  stsndpoint  of  s  sociologist  or  other  socisl  scientist,  a  dis¬ 
aster  may  be  defined  as  an  event  which  threatens  the  integrity  or  solidarity 
of  the  socisl  structure  and  involves  socisl  disorganisation  or  the  breakdown 
of  social  controls,  md  the  introduction  of  Innovations  into  the  social  system- 

Prcm  a  so ciaL- psycho logical  view,  s  disaster  nay  be  characterised  as  an 
event  which  involves  s  shattering  or  breakdown  in  social  expectations  <  tha 


eonf  rontathcn  of  group*  wi  ltttrMmlr  wits  challenge*  and  dnger  to  basis 
social  and  paraooal  values. 

Por  tbs  specialist  in  collective  behavior  and  social  change,  a  dis¬ 
aster  can  ba  viewed  a a  an  event  vtoich  prod  ocas  a  break  In  tha  astafrllahed  or 
‘•nstesary  social  order,  tha  emergence  of  elmaentaxy  foraa  of  eollaotira  toe- 
)  arrior,  and  tbs  development  of  new  social  structures  fr on  tbs  elamentaiy 
collective  interactions. 

For  tha  communications  researcher,  a  disaster  Involve*  tha  breakdown 
in  tha  usual  channels  and  node  Is  of  coammicatlon,  tha  aupplantation  of  the 
formal  and  conventional  channels  by  informal  and  nan-conventional  channels* 
and  a  change  in  the  content  of  eoantnicatlans. 

From  a  psychiatric  viewpoint,  a  disaster  nay  be  rismed  as  a  tranaatla 
or  stressful  treat  which  shatters  or  challenges  the  person's  ago-dafansas  or 
personality  structure  and  which  results  in  development  of  various  types  of 
adj native  Mechanisms  to  handle  tha  stress  encountered* 

For  the  policy-maker  or  plainer,  a  disaster  poses  a  whole  boat  of 
practical  problems  in  supply  »”d  serrices,  logistics,  and  the  behavioral 
control  of  tbs  population— problems  concerned  with  tha  effective  mainten¬ 
ance  of  orde.  y  social  control,  aac  morale* 

Mo  single  definition  of  disaster  will  suffioe  for  all  purposes.  Any 
definition  must  take  into  account  the  particular  problems  under  investiga¬ 
tion.  However,  in  view  of  the  heterogeneity  of  meaning  associated  with  the 
term  "disaster,"  it  is  necessaxy  to  specify  the  elass  of  events  which  ere 
here  considered  "disasters"  and  the  particular  approach  ostd  In  this  study* 

Nearly  all  of  tha  above  approaches  to  disasters  will  receive  some 
attention  in  this  report.  However,  the  primary  emphasis  throughout  this 
report  will  be  placed  on  the  sociological  and  aocial-p3ychological  pur- 
epectlve*  The  events  here  viewed  as  disasters  are  those  which  involve 
threats,  actual  clangor,  and  losses  to  persons  who  reside  in  communities  or 
rhc/J  a  eoamoo  territorial  area  and  customary  mode  of  life.  More  specif lo- 
ally,  the  following  criteria  hare  been  used  as  a  guide  in  the  selection  of 
the  particular  disaster  events  studied! 

a.  The  event  affects  a  oenmonity  of  persons— i.e.,  a  col¬ 
lection  of  people  who  occupy  a  conaon  territory  and  arm  bound  to¬ 
gether  in  relatively  permanent  social  relationships* 

b*  The  event  oocf  roots  a  large  segment  of  the  ooauaity  with 
actual  danger,  or  threats  of  danger  and  loss  to  cherished  values  and 
material  objects* 

o.  Die  event  results  in  deaths,  injuries,  the  destruction  of 
property,  and  other  losses  and  deprivation*  to  the  population,  s.g*, 
the  disruption  of  community  utilities  and  other  c casualty  services* 
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eigmrteanc*  at  trnnutie  ampmricncer  In  personality  disorders  an  farther  ex¬ 
amples  at  tha  widespread  recognition  of  the  Influence  of  critical  aitmation*  im 
producing  changes  in  hnaan  behavior* 

DespUe  this  general  recognition  of  ths  importance  of  crises  In  in¬ 
fluencing  personal  and  social  life,  there  has  been  little  systematic  eylriwl 
research  at  crises,  particularly  of  thosa  types  of  crises  which  are  i  immia 
referred  to  as  "disasters*”  Samel  Prince's  investigation  of  the 
disaster  of  1917, 1  remains  as  one  of  the  few  major  studies  of  e  dissstsr  in 
the  sodctLogical  literature,  sod  the  only  other  major  investigations,  hearing 
on  the  probloos  of  huatea  behavior  In  di servers,  are  the  U.  S.  Strategic  Boobing 
Survey  studies  of  Morale  in  Germany  and  Japan  following  World  War  H** 

In  1950,  when  the  National  Opinion  Research  Center  Disaster  project 
vas  established,  there  was  no  study  of  civilian  population  which  was  paort&es- 
larly  oonceraod  with  behavior  occurring  during  the  Immediate  crisis  or  e  srt«nr7 
period  of  disasters,  and  no  rrstanatlc  investigation  dealing  specifically-  ■*? ■>  h  * 
the  behavior  of  U.  S.  pop”1 -cions* 

It  vas  this  gap  In  knowledge  concerning  immediate  reactions  to  disaster 
and  the  lade  of  aysteaatlo  knowledge  concerning  the  behavior  of  iserlcaa  popu¬ 
lations  in  the  event  of  disaster,  which  the  NORC  project  was  desisted  to  fill. 

In  19U9,  KEC  was  approached  by  a  group  fro®  Ohio  State  University  who  wars 
interested  in  studying  the  "smog"  event  in  Donors,  Pennsylvania*  However,  pre¬ 
liminary  investigation  convinced  our  or  -animation  that  the  recruit— at  and 
training  of  a  field  force  to  ir-estigi-te  this  disaster  would  take  too  long  to 
produce  the  necessary  data,  and  that,  in  order  to  conduct  effective  stadias  of 
the  initial  reactions  to  disaster.  It  would  be  necessary  to  have  a  preliminary 
plan  and  a  trained  staff  ready  tv  move  into  the  disaster-struck  coj—unHy  as 
soon  as  possible  after  the  disaster* 

In  January,  195*3,  the  Army  Chemical  Center  entered  Into  a  contract  with 
the  National  Opinion  Research  Center  to  draw  up  a  plan  for  the  study  of  disasters* 
This  plan  vas  formulated  and  tboroiv-hly  reviewed  at  the  "Conference  on  Psycho¬ 
logical  Aspects  of  Disasters,"  held  at  the  Medical  Division,  Amy  Chemical 
Center  on  January  30,  1950,  A  detailed  copy  of  this  plan  is  appended  to  this 
report  as  Appendix  A-9*  Briefly  stated,  it  provided  for  the  recroltwent  and 
training  of  a  disaster  research  teas  who  would  be  ready  to  move  Into  a  disaster- 
struck  coward ty  within  a  few  hours'  notice  in  order  to  interview  a  ajata— Un 
sample  of  the  population*  The  Artsy  Chemical  Center  approved  this  plan  and 
entered  into  a  contract  with  NORC  for  the  Implementation  of  the  plan* 

^  Prince,  Samuel  H,  Catastrophe  and  Social  Change*  New  lorka 
Columbia  Uni varsity  Press,  1920* 

2 

U.  S,  Strategic  Bcnbing  Survey,  The  Effects  of  Strategic  Bathing 
on  German  Morale  V-l,  2*  Washington t  U.  S7  Government  Printing  Of fic e,  1$1»7, 

Ibid  i  The  Effects  of  Strategic  Bombing  on  Japanese  Morale* 
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By  Jdy^.  •*  PhS^tii^fwleei^ieeiB  had  ben  reerclted  fa r 

tbXa  pnrpmud  they  »i»  given  to1  mn  of  test rit"  each  aonth  la  intensive 
interviewing  and  la  indoctrination  Jn  the  available  ii*ei*ture  m  interview!!^ 
and  disasters.  la  an  attest  to  provide  as  elaaa  m  appieadcetien  to  the  eeo- 
ditioa*  that  sight  bo  encountered  in  a  largo  seals  duutor,  tbo  Iriliriloaoia 
were  roquirod  to  interview  la  looal  cull  -eoalo  eriala  aronta  apart nont  kauo 
and  hotel  fires,  explosions,  bosbings,  train,  aatwaobilas,  and  plana  oraabss, 
a  to.  Soring  the  first  rear,  tha  disaster  ton  collected  nearly  200  intervieae 
la  about  60  different  a  rents. 

Daring  the  first  year,  there  occurred  ae  aaandtr  disasters  of  seltabla 
soap#  to  warrant  the  full-soals  investigation  anticipated  by  the  caster  plea. 
However,  the  etxperiooe  and  suggestive  mete  rials  contained  In  the  training  in¬ 
terviews  obtained  daring  the  first  year  suggested  that  velaable,  if  not  dafinl- 
tiro,  findings  could  be  obtained  froa  the  study  «f  ullsi^scale  events  then 
those  entioipeted  in  the  original  disaster  plan.  Hanoe, 'daring  the  eeoead  year, 
the  krmj  Cheidoel  Canter  provided  additional  fends  far  apprtnicetely  six  sail* 
socle  field  trips  to  caannnity  disasters  throagbeat  the  Salted  States,  while 
still  retaining  the  disaster  tesc  in  zwuUnass  for  a  larger  eoale  disaster  etady. 

Daring  the  period  *ly,  1951  three#  Marob,  3952,  six  swell -ao ale  field 
investigations  and  a  large-scale  atady  of  the  **«»«««  tornadoes  were  earrled 
out  by  the  disaster  teas.  In  May,  3952,  the  eaatract  was  renewed  and  revised 
to  provide  for  a  full-tic#  staff  of  eight  conjure  who  would  vadrurtaks  the  anal¬ 
ysis  of  the  Interview  data  obtained  daring  the  previous  year  end  be  prepared 
for  additional  field  research.  In  August,  1952,  m  additional  field  investi¬ 
gation  was  carried  eat,  bringing  '.'m  total  saber  of  field  studies  to  eight. 


be  disasubs  senna 

Following  is  a  brief  description  of  five  of  the  six  oewunlty  disasters 
studied  by  the  NOHC  disaster  tesc. 

1.  Airplane  orach  at  an  alrehow  in  Flagler,  Colorado.  Ckt  Septaotber  15, 
1951  a  etunvaxg  airplane  crashed  into  a  crowd  of  spectators  ' at  an  airshow 

in  Flagler,  Colorado,  a  snail,  isolated  n—  willy  In  eoutheeetem  Colorado  uoc 
posed  of  about  850  persons.  Ths  crash  km—*  20  persons  and  injured  apprexi- 
nately  30  ethers. 

2.  A  aeries  of  bouse  explosions  and  firs  la  Brirfrtre.  Maw  York.  During 
the  afternoon  af  bepteaber  21,  -the'  teen  of  Lri^htca,  Low  lone,  a  residential 
suburb  of  Boohaster  (population  about  18,000),  eaperianeed  a  series  of  house  ex¬ 
plosions  and  fires— caused  by  a  sadden  inersaee  in  the  pressure  of  gaa  in  the 
calna  and  pipes  leading  into  the  houses.  Sixteen  houses  were  ocnplstely  dscaiL- 
ished  and  about  25  were  heavily  or  slightly  damaged.  Toe  parsons  were  rilled 
and  2U  wars  injured.  Ths  explosions  and  fires  covered  sc  area  roughly  a  Bile 
long  by  a  half  die  wide,  and  continued  daring  »  period  ef  sheet  two  hears. 


3>  A  sdae  explosion  Is  West  Frankfort.  Illinois*  0b«  hundred  nineteen 
miners  were  Blleiin  an  explosion  in  the  isw  Orient  SoT  2  mins  at  West  Frank¬ 
fort,  Illinois*  The  explosion  occurred  at  7*30  P.M.  on  December  21,  1951* 

Qaly  firs  sen  in  tbs  i—sdiats  area  of  tbs  blast  survived,  ana  one  of  these 
died  two  day*  after  the  explosion*  lbs  or—nnlty,  located  in  soothe rn  minoia, 
has  a  population  of  about  11,000  and  its  mujor  industry  is  coal  nining* 

U*  Ttosejwgaate  «<yplanc  crashes  in  Elisabeth.  Mss  Jersey*  Within 
tbs  short  npinin  nf  ~tan  mmttn.  fhrmr  slrplsms  rtanhiil  In  thn  nftiin  nmeiinltj 
of  Elisabeth,  He*  Jersey  (population  about  113,000)*  Tha  first  crash,  which 
occurred  on  December  16,  1951*  killed  56  plane  passengers  end  injured  one  resi¬ 
dent  of  the  ci—uuitty*  In  tha  second  crash,  on  January  22,  1952,  a  plana 
crashed  into  a  three-story  frees  apartment  building,  setting  it  end  teo  adja¬ 
cent  buildings  afire*  Twenty-three  plane  pasewgare  were  killed,  six  residents 
of  the  oooanrlty  vers  killed  instantly,  and  one  later  died  of  injuries*  Throe 
ether  residents  aero  Injured*  Qra  third  crash  took  place  on  February  11,  1952, 
when  a  passenger  plane  pancaked  off  the  rear  of  a  52-fasdly  apartment  building 
and  landed  in  a  playground.  The  rear  of  the  apartaent  boil.’jLng  burned  and  four 
residents  sere  killed.  TWenty-seven  passengers  and  ermr  numbers  of  the  pa»*+ 
also  were  killed,  and  a  total  of  over  JjO  persons  were  injured*  The  HOHC  dis¬ 
aster  teem  conducted  interrisw  studies  after  each  of  the  three  crashes. 

5*  An  earthquake  In  Bakersfield,  California.  Bakersfield,  California, 
with  a  metropolitan  area  embracing  About  122,000  persons,  experienced  e  rela¬ 
tively  severe  earthquake  during  tha  afternoon  of  August  22,  1952*  Damage  ex¬ 
tended  over  98  city  blocks.  Two  persons  were  killed  end  32  wars  injured.  The 
heaviest  damage  was  cantered  in  the  central  business  district*  , 

Detailed  reports  on  each  of  the  disasters  described  «Vnre  will  be  found 
in  Appendix  B  of  this  report*!  Sines  the  present  report  is  concerned  primarily 
with  the  systematic  analysis  of  the  Arkansas  tornado  data,  the  remainder  of  this 
section  will  be  devoted  to  a  detailed  description  of  the  tornado  disaster  In 
White  County,  Arkansas*  Occasional  references  to  the  findings  contained  in  the 
smaller-scale  field  investigations  will  be  made  throughout  tbs  report*  In  gen¬ 
eral,  however,  tha  remainder  of  the  report  will  be  devoted  to  a  presentation  of 
the  findings  of  the  Arkansas  study* 


THIS  WHITS  C0UHTC,  kJXVUliH  T0BUD0 

On  March  21,  1952,  a  series  of  devastating  tornadoes  struck  in  nine 
southern  and  south-central  states* 

^  Because  of  the  possible  general  interest  in  their  subject  matter^  five 
additional  reports  on  events  investigated  by  the  H0BC  team  have  been 
in  Appendix  B*  These  are<  (l)  A  study  of  a  plant  explosion  ix>  St*  Paul, 
Minnesota,  February  8,  1951)  (2)  observations  on  a  mock  air  attack  in  Chicago, 
October  8,  1951)  (3)  a  report  on  a  porch  collapee  occurring  in  Chicago,  June 
17,  1951)  (U)  a  stud/  of  a  cartoon  monoxide  asphyxiation  incident  in  a  manu¬ 
facturing  plant  in  Chicago,  December  8,  1952;  and  (5)  an  abstract  of  a  Master's 
thesis  on  panic  prepared  by  a  member  of  the  M0HC  team  and  based  upon  interview 
materials  collected  in  our  various  studies* 


ARKANSAS  TORNADOES 


7 


The  Maria*  of  tornadoes  began  vhen  the  null  town  of  Dierta,  la  Barnard 
County,  Arkansas,  vu  hit  at  3  P.M.  In  a  succession  of  strikes,  the  atone 
hit  northeastward  across  alas  Arkansas  counties  and  Into  Missouri*  Bp  eight 
that  night,  the  tornadoes  had  bopped  the  Mississippi  Hirer  and  struck  six  valUy 
states.  The  Weather  Bureau  estimated  later  that  on  March  21-22,  possibly  a 
do  sen  different  tornadoes,  independent  of  each  other,  swept  parts  of  Texas, 
Louisians,  Arkansas,  Western  Tennessee,  Southeastern  Missouri,  Kentucky, 
northern  Mississippi,  Alabaw,  and  Oeorgla* 

By  storm's  end  material  damage  ran  lata  multlmUlions,  231  pereov 
were  dead,  1,829  vers  injured  (of  when  6h$  were  hospitalised),  l,Oljl  homes 
mere  destroyed  and  3,030  were  damaged*! 

The  state  of  Arkansas  was  the  hardest  hit*  The  tornadoes  cat  s  swath 
of  destruction  throughout  the  entire  state  from  the  southwestern  comer  to  the 
northeastern  corner  (see  Chart  1)*  Mine  eountiee  were  affected  end  at  least 
eighteen  separate  oommmlti.es  in  the  state  suffered  some  destruction,  deaths, 
or  injuries*  Throughout  the  state,  over  120  persons  were  killed,  over  700 
Injured,  and  property  and  crop  damage  was  estimated  at  nearly  7  million  *n1,- 
iara.2 


White  Conrty,  Arkansas,  suffered  the  greatest  ntaber  of  casualties 
and  properly  damage  of  any  area  in  the  entire  tornado  region.  The  following 
two  tables  sumarlse  the  final  statistics  on  deaths  and  injuries  and  property 
destruction  and  damage *3 


Table  W. 

MEMBER  OF  DEATHS  AMD  INJURIES  IN  WHITE  OOUFTT,  ARKANSAS 


Deaths  and  Injuries 


Number 


Total  deed  U6 

Total  injured  61$ 

Major  injuries  (requiring  hospitalisation)*  200 

Minor  injuries  ljl5 


*  Length  of  hospitalisation  ranged  fren  one  day  to 
three  months* 


1  Date  taken  from  The  American  National  Red  Cross,  The  Southern  Tome- 
does  of  1952,  Washington,  D*  C*i  ARC  1$U6,  Septoaber,  1952,  p*  1 

■  Data  derived  from  "Climatological  Data*  National  Smmuy,*  Weather 
Bureau,  U.  S.  Department  of  Commerce,  Vol.  3,  No.  3  (March  1952),  pp.  71~73* 

Thia  source  presents  e  complete  inventory  of  the  communities  and  areas  struck 
by  the  tornadoes,  i'  e  time  of  iEoact,  the  width  of  the  tornado's  path,  the 
number  of  persons  killed  and  injured,  and  the  estimated  dollar  value  of  prrperty 
damage* 

3  These  date  ere  based  upon  official  American  National  Rri  Croat  reoords 
and  were  furnished  by  Mr*  T*  F*  Demand,  Director,  Disaster  Services,  American 
National  Red  Cross,  Midwestern  Area,  St.  Louis,  Missouri,  in  e  letter  dated 
April  7,  195U*  We  wish  to  express  our  appreciation  to  Mr*  Desmood  and  the 
American  National  Red  Cross  in  making  these  data  available  to  us* 
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Meat  ef  the  Maths,  injurlee,  and  pro  party  dertrootion  mi  oentered  ea 
four  teaoaMpa  in  tha  oaatar  of  ttaa  County.  Tha  four  tewnahipe  and  thair  araal 
aiM  in  a ham  balaa. 


TABES  1<) 


TOWNSHIPS  SbIBCTID  FOR  SUffUXQ 

Township  Area  la  Square  M 

Barrlaon  $6J 

Bald  Knob  fcS.$ 

Kanaatt  lh.5 


Total 


1604 


Tha  araa  comprising  these  taanahlpa  la  roughly  rectangular  in  ahape, 
enraging  about  15  mllee  in  length  In  the  Seat  -  Veet  dlraotlan  and  about 
10  miles  In  tha  Baerth  -  Sooth  dlrootian. 


These  four  towns  hi  pa  contained  five  or— niittee  which  aaatalned  a  wide 
range  in  degree  ef  deaace — ranging  from  complete  deeolltion  to  wary  light  or 
no  damage.  ibc  rural  area a  aurreonding  these  o  :nnUie»  llkawla#  aaatalned 
warying  dagraaa  of  physical  inrelraamrrt. 


Tha  tew  ef  Judscnia,  with  a  ,  uulatiaa  ef  1,122  was  almost  oaepletaly 
dsvtroyadi  35  persona  were  killed,  n<  rly  iiOO  were  labored,  and  the  ooaaamlty 
raoilitlea  sera  ocenletaly  dlaxup ten.  os  occunrrtty  of  Bald  Knob,  hawing  a 

population  of  about  2,000,  waa  hastily  hit  in  ecrtrln  eeotiona,  but  ralatlwely 
untouched  in  etharej  11  persons  were  killed  and  approximately  100  ware  injured. 
The  aaall  owpanr-caped  aill  town  of  IWLphan  (population  about  300),  bad  heavy 


CHART  2 

TORNADO  IN  WHITE  COUNTY,  ARKANSAS 


property  deaage,  a  considerable  number  lajured,  M  a*  deaths.  Sts  nearby 
tow  of  Eansett,  coapoeed  of  Shoot  $00  ponces,  had  hoary  winds,  hot  as  ser¬ 
ious  daaage  (shoot  20  heoaos  bad  light  to  beery  reef  damage);  it  had  no  deaths 
or  serious  injuries,  finally,  the  toon  of  Searcy,  with  shoot  6,000  residents, 
narrowly  escaped  the  path  of  the  tornado  Shiah  struck  near  the  outskirts  of 
the  eownity— hot  experienced  no  Major  dotage,  deaths,  or  injuries. .  Bswerer, 
Semrpy  was  highly  involved  in  the  poet-impact  phase  of  the  disaster,  since  It 
served  as  the  focal  point  for  the  organised  Medical  and  relief  operations  in 
the  County.  (See  Chart  2  for  the  location  of  these  eonemitiee  and  the  path 
of  the  tornado  in  Uhita  County.) 


Msraoos  cr  thc  arm 


The  Sega  Design 

Because  of  the  heavy  danage  in  the  four  tomehipa  indicated  above  end  the 
foot  that  these  townships  provided  the  opportunity  to  select  oomnltioe  and 
areas  on  e  oonttmum  of  physloal  involvwaent  ringing  fr-m  sxtreaely  high  to  very 
low.  It  was  decided  to  conflontrats  the  regular  aarple  interviewing!  in  this  f  oar- 
tows  hip  area,  and  to  soloct  respondents  by  node*  area  sampling  Methods. 

A  tornado  provides  a  sober  of  special  stapling  problems.  It  tends  to 
follow  a  highly  erratic  path— both  its  coarse  and  effect  are  determined  to  scso 
extent  by  the  topography  of  the  ores  in  which  it  is  operating,  as  well  as  by 
Meteorological  ceeditiems.  Because  of  e  tornado's  erratic  behavior,  one  axes 
any  be  ecsqplately  demolished,  while  another  area  tessdiately  adjacent  my  he 
practically  untouched.  In  view  of  this  peculiar  nature  of  tornado  daaage,  the 
notion  of  a  central  focal  point  or  epicenter  of  high  daeiage  with  concentric 
senes  of  diminishing  severity  of  daaage  eorreunding  it  proved  to  bo  unworkable. 

The  only  feasible  way  of  approaching  this  prbblsa  was  roughly  to  enumer¬ 
ate  the  narW  or  proportion  of  struotores  which  sustained  a  given  degree  of 
deaege  end  the  extent  of  deaths  and  injuries,  and  then  rank  towns  by  tfao  degree 
of  destruction.  The  four  Warships  noted  above,  therefore,  vers  "elected  as  the 
universe  for  study  and  oomnsmities  and  rural  arsas  within  the  townships  ranked 
by  degree  of  daaage. 

The  ssepllng  strata  were  dafcendned  by  the  criteria  of  degroo  of  daaage, 
township  boundari.es,  end  rural-urban  division.  One  rf  the  h^vio  criteria  nnder- 
lylng  the  seuple  design  within  the  towaMps  was  the  analytical  need  te  have 
adequate  representation  of  tbs  heavily  destroyed  areas.  If  every  dwelling  unit 
in  the  four  townships  had  bean  given  equal  probability  of  falling  into  the  saaple, 
there  would  have  been  too  few  respondents  who  had  been  exposed  to  injury  or  whose 
hones  or  other  property  had  been  destroyed.  Bence,  special  strata  of  heavily 
deaeged  areas  were  established  and  dwelling  units  located  In  these  strata  were 
given  especially  high  probabilities  of  falling  into  the  saaple. 

^  The  dlstinctionbatwcen  the  "regular  respondents"  and  the  "special 
respondents"  will  be  elaborated  in  e  later  section. 


Within  the  strata  selected,  tba  sampling  procedure  followed  the  a  anal 
practises  of  araa  sapling.  lilthin  towns,  a  sample  of  blocks  was  selected  ta 
oat  an  average  of  two  oases  par  bloak.  Tha  dwelling  units  (including  those 
completely  destroyed)  in  tha  blocks  wars  than  pra-listad  on  tba  basis  of  their 
ooeupaaey  on  the  day  of  tha  tornado.  A  saapla  of  tha  requisite  sisa  was  taken 
by  sampling  systematically  froaa  tha  listed  blook.  Tba  rural  areas  sera  broken 
into  identifiable  sagaanta  using  roads  and  ether  landmarks  (rivers,  strews, 
ate.)  as  boundaries.  Eatinatas  of  the  number  of  dwelling  unite  in  the  eagaant 
ware  aada  on  the  basis  of  dwelling  unite  indicated  on  the  kbit#  County  Highway 
asp*  Tha  segments  ware  than  ardsrad  by  location  (following  a  serpentine  pat* 
tarn)  and  segments  were  selected  systematically  with  probability  proportionate 
to  the  member  of  dwelling  units  in  the  segment.  They  ware  selected  to  average 
about  tiro  oases  per  segment. 

Bespondents  within  the  selected  dwelling  unite  ware  selected  randomly 
from  persona  aged  18  or  over  who  were  living  in  the  household  on  the  day  before 
the  tornado.  (See  Appendix  A-10  for  a  copy  of  tha  listing  procedures  weed  by 
Interviewers  in  selecting  tha  respondents  to  be  interviewed.)  The  s sapling 
procedure  wsed,  in  effect,  pro-designated  all  respondents.  Thus,  the  inter* 
viewer  had  no  choice  in  the  selection  of  the  person  to  be  interviewed}  ha  had 
to  locate  and  interview  a  particular  respondent  in  tha  household.  Although 
this  method  of  sampling  did  poee  serious  interviewing  problems  (a.g.,  locating 
persona  Wmm  bouses  had  bean  destroyed  and  who  had  moved  out  uf  the  area), 
it  insured  that  all  segments  of  the  population  ware  properly  represented  in  the 
ssx^la  (e.*.,  persons  with  all  degrees  of  involvement,  all  educational,  racial, 
religious,  and  socle-economic  groups,  those  who  ware  vary  articulate  and  willing 
to  be  interviewed  and  those  who  were  relatively  inarticulate  and  leas  willing  ta 
be  interviews d,  etc.). 

A  sOTple  consisting  of  a  total  of  372  oases  was  drawn  in  \he  manner  indi¬ 
cated  above.  Out  of  the  total  of  372  dwelling  units  assigned  for  interviewing, 
10  were  vs  ant  tha  day  before  the  tornado.  Of  tha  remaining  362  cases,  inter* 
views  mere  completed  for  3h2  (9 It  percent) .  This  is  a  high  rata  of  completion 
for  a  prs^bility  ocrnle  of  any  type,  and  is  particularly  high  In  view  af  tha 
difficulties  in  tracing  parsons  who  had  moved  or  bean  evacuated  from  tba  dia¬ 
meter-struck  areas.  In  soma  oases,  tha  interviewer  had  to  travel  $0  or  mar* 
mils a  in  order  ta  looata  a  respondent. 

Only  seven  eases  out  of  the  total  of  20  cases  which  were  not  completed 
represented  refusals  to  ha  interviewed.  Tha  following  table  indicates  tha 
number  of  uncompleted  interviews  and  tha  reason  for  non-ooapl  cu.l 


^  Three  additional  eases  were  lost  when  one  of  the  agendas  need  lm 
transcribing  tha  interviews  accidentally  erased  three  tapes. 


wr 


li 

TABU  l-l 


HUHBXB  OF  UNCOMPLETED  IHTBRV3EHS  BI  BU9QB  FOR  KOB-CGMPLHKX 


Beeson 

luaptr 

Refused  interview 

7 

Moved  out  of  area 

6 

Dropped  beoaoae  respondent  was  Interviewed  an  agenda 

X 

informant 

t 

Hasp  on  dent  oat  of  town  during  period  ef  field  mark 

2 

Respondent  too  deaf  to  be  interviewed 

2 

Respondent  killed  In  tornado 

1 

Total 

20 

Special  Ihforwant  Sample 

la  addition  to  the  3^2  regular  sample  sues,  a  total  «f  8l  iotmim 
were  conducted  with  special  respondents.  The  facial  informants  were  aalaatad 
by  asking  an  inventory  af  all  tho  foraal  and  informal  groups  which  performed 
rescue,  relief,  control,  aodioal,  mortuary,  and  information  Amotions,  and 
tracing  tha  persons  who  played  tha  major  organising,  directing,  or  controlling 
role  in  tha  group  and  the  parsons  who  could  provide  the  suet  detailed  Information 
concerning  tha  operations  of  tha  group.  This  was  dona  In  several  ways.  An  in¬ 
itial  list  of  persona  was  formulated  on  tha  basis  of  names  appearing  In  tha  news* 
paper  accounts  In  little  Bock  and  in  c  Tarlous  cacmnity  newspapers  throughout 
tho  area.  Informal  interviews  worm  conducted  with  various  govwnnasnt  officials, 
reliaf  ago:so y  personnel,  etc.,  to  date  mine  who  would  ha  meet  litoly  te  here  an 
intimate  knowledge  concerning  the  various  agency  and  group  functions.  Intar- 
vlcrsra  of  regular  respeousnta  wore  instructed  to  be  on  the  alsrt  for  parsons 
mentioned  as  informal  Isadora  by  tha  regular  sampla  eases  and  to  report  tha 
names  of  these  persons.  The  special  respondents  who  mare  interviewed  wara  re¬ 
quested  to  furnish  names  of  other  persona  whom  they  knew  to  bars  played  a  vital 
role  in  the  various  disaster  operations. 

A  master  card  file  af  e realisations  and  persons  mas  oenpiled  firm  all  thsse 
sources.  Tha  find  selection  of  respondents  from  tMf  film  ns  based  essenti¬ 
ally  on  two  considerations  t  (1)  tha  attempt  to  obtain  a  eoasplete  coverage  af 
tha  major  formal  and  informal  groups  operating  to  relieve  the  various  problem 
poesd  by  tha  disaster  and  restore  and  rehabilitate  tha  papulation;  (?)  and  tha 
attempt  to  obtain  parsons  who  could  provide  tha  moat  objective  and  lntimata 
knowledge  concerning  tha  operations  of  tha  particular  group*  or  agencies  in¬ 
volved.  Tha  letter  selection  was  baaed  primarily  on  tho  somber  of  ereee-r efbr- 
eneesmade  to  the  person  by  tho  various  sourooa  indicated  above. 


The  special  e—pls,  than,  is  composed  af  interviews  with  officials  a t 
the  Bad  Cross,  Salvation  injr,  Hatienal  Guard,  State  Police,  and  other  relief 
or  oontrol  agamies;  with  state  and  cn— unity  government  officials  (rapraasnta 
tivas  of  tbs  governor,  mayors  of  the  Various  Ofw.mltlss,  city  councilnem,  ato.); 
representative*  of  the  varieoa  ntilitiss  coqpaniaa  (gas,  aleotrieity,  telephone, 
ate.);  doctors,  nurses,  and  medical  administrative  persosnal;  ambulance  drivers, 
clergymen,  and  morticians;  ■ham*  radio  operators;  representatives  of  the  mean* 
papers,  radis  stations,  sad  other  mass  cfvrmicationel  media;  and  informal  load- 
era  in  xoseus  and  relief  operations  of  various  typos.  In  tbs  ease  of  large 
organisations— e*g.,  tbs  Bed  Cross,  the  Salvation  Anqr,  hospitals,  eto.— inter— 
vises  aero  contacted  with  persons  at  the  various  levels  in  the  structural  Mer- 
ar chy.  Thus,  fer  example,  interviews  with  Bed  Cress  Bepreasntatives  inolmdsd 
the  direotor  of  disaster  operations  throughout  tbs  entire  tornado-struck  region, 
the  director*  in  tbs  various  eoanonitiea  included  in  the  area  sampled,  Bad  Gross 
ease  workers,  and  volunteers. 


Mature  af  the  Interviews 

In  all  of  the  field  studies  eeoduoted  by  the  disaster  team,  the  eajar 
goal  of  the  interview  has  been  to  obtain  a  complete  and  exhaustive  see  cent  of 
tbs  person's  objective  and  subjective  behavior  daring  the  pre-inpeot.  Impact, 
end  post-impact  period.  In  addition,  we  wish  to  determine  hew  his  behavior 
was  influaneed  by  interaction  with  ethers,  or,  in  turn,  influenced  others* 
behavior;  and  his  observations  and  evaluations  concerning  his  Involvement  ad 
deprivations  and  the  behavior  of  other  persons,  group*  or  agencies. 

Since  the  essential  purpose  of  the  interview  wss  to  determine  how  the 
actor  structured  or  defined  the  situation,  an  unstructured  or  non-directive 
approach  was  used.  The  interview  usually  opened  with  a  broad  question  at 
the  following  type*  "Tell  as  in  your  own  words  what  happened,"  or  "Sell 
me  what  happened  to  you  in  the  storm  (earthquake,  explosion,  etc.)."  This 
Initial  question  usually  elicited  a  fairly  lengthy  account  and  enabled  the 
interviewer  initially  to  css  how  the  respondent  structured  tho  event.  The 
principle  of  minimal  probing  activity  was  used  throughout  the  interview— l»e • , 
the  interviewer  attempted  to  keep  the  respondent  talking  about  Me  experience 
with  little  or  no  intervention  on  vha  port  of  the  interviewer.  The  interviewer 
would  use  first  such  minimal  activity  probes  as  shaking  the  head,  glances,  mode, 
and  meaningful  silences,  or  the  short  verbal  probes  ef  the  "ob-huh,"  "eh," 
"yeah,"  type.  If  these  did  not  keep  the  respondent  talking  on  the  subject  mat¬ 
ter,  the  interviewer  moved  to  the  level  of  neutral  questions  which  asked  the 
respondeat  for  elaboration  and  clarification  (e.g»,  "Ida  said  you  felt  soared; 
would  you  tell  me  a  little  more  about  that  feeling?"  "How  do  you  account  fer 
this  feeling?;  Vhat  thoughts  ran  through  your  mind  at  that  time,"  etc.). 

The  interviewer  had  a  schedule  covering  the  major  topics  of  interest; 
but  the  schedule  was  not  used  so  long  as  the  respondent  spontaneously  covered 
the  subject  matter.  Only  after  the  respondent  had  delineated  his  om  *  true  tar¬ 
ing  ef  the  event  did  the  interviewer  introduce  questions  from  the  schedule.*- 


^  For  a  more  concrete  picture  of  the  interviewing  technique,  the  reader 
should  refer  to  the  transcripts  of  eight  Arkansas  interviews  contained  la 
Appendix  A. 


Ibr  t be  Ark nsu  study,  two  separate  schedules— one  for  tho  regular 
tendon  Maple  of  respondents,  the  other  for  special  infoimnt* — were  fonet- 
lated  in  the  field.  (Copies  of  each  of  tbeM  are  contained  in  Appendix  A-10)« 

The  regular  respondent  echedole  was  adapted  tarn  the  pravioualy-fonHlated 
■aster  questionnaire  contained  in  *A  flan  for  the  Study  of  Disasters,*  (see 
Appendix  A-9),  on  the  basis  of  pre-test  interviews  with  approximately  70  per¬ 
sons.  These  pre-test  interviews  enabled  us  to  revise  end  adapt  the  questions 
to  the  particular  situation  and  prdblens  created  .7  the  tornado,  end  te  the 
types  of  respondents  who  were  to  be  interviewed.  Special  ears  see  taken  te 
revise  the  questions  te  coincide  with,  the  psyehdogicaL  order  in  which  personr 
discussed  the  various  aspects  of  the  disaster  and  te  adqpt  then  te  the  language 
and  idiomatic  expressions  used  by  the  local  populace.  The  questions  on  the 
regular  respondent  schedule  were  designed  te  get  as  snob  information  at  pos¬ 
sible  on  the  following  topics t 

a.  The  nature  of  the  individual 'a  involvement  in  the  disaster— both 
physical  and  psychological — and  the  complete  sequence  of  hie  overt  end  covert 
behavior  daring  the  pre-crisis,  crisis,  end  post-crisis  phases  of  the  disaster. 

b.  The  extent  to  which  tho  respondent,  Ms  fully,  relatives,  and  hie 
friends  suffered  injury,  personal  or  property  losses,  or  deprivations,  and  hie 
attitudes  and  feelings  regarding  these. 

e.  The  observations  that  the  person  made  er  corning  ether  people* a 
behavior  (f tally,  neighbors,  children,  persons  who  jest  self  control,  persons 
jtio  performed  unlawful  acts,  persons  vfco  took  a  leadership  role,  etc.),  and 
his  feelings  and  thoughts  concerning  this  behavior. 

d.  The  person's  observations  and  attitudes  oeneexning  the  rescue,  re¬ 
lief,  Medical,  and  control  efforts  and  activities. 

e.  The  person's  previous  experience  in  disasters  er  crises  and  the 
relationship  of  this  experience  to  his  behavior  in  this  disaster. 

f •  The  personal  and  social  changes  resulting  from  the  disaster  (ptysie- 
logicel,  peyohc8caatio  reactions ,  changes  in  values  and  self -ocno option,  changes 
in  social  relationships,  etc.). 

g.  The  major  sources  and  adequacy  of  the  info  nation  available  te  the 

person. 

h.  Background  and  factual  date  on  the  respondent  (education,  tally 
composition,  marital  status,  religion,  occupation,  income,  etc.) . 

The  special  respondent  schedule  was  formulated  on  the  basis  of  pre-test 
interviews  with  officials  fron  various  relief,  control,  and  oemauniaatlen  agencies 
involved  in  the  disaster.  It  ms  designed  to  provide  us  with  expert  and  lnfoxned 
account*  of  the  disaster;  oomplote  information  on  the  role  that  the  formal  and 
informal  agencies  played  in  the  disaster;  the  types  of  rescue,  relief,  end  oon- 
trol  problems  that  arose,  and  the  adequacy  of  the  disaster  plans,  personnel, 
and  equipment  In  dealing  with  these  problems.  Specifically,  the  schedule  covered 


th*  following  tepicea 


*.  Th*  action*  taken  by  the  particular  respond Mt  in  the  disaster—: &•*., 
the  e caplet*  chronology  or  sequence  of  Ms  behsvter. 

b.  The  role  that  the  organisation,  agency,  er  greap  with  which  the 
respondent  was  affiliated,  played  in  the  disaster— to  ralatisn  te  Its  dis- 
aster  plans,  previous  experience  with  disasters,  the  partioslar  situation 
nhich  it  faced,  and  the  formal  and  informal  working  aorsangsmants  with  ethos 


o.  The  number  and  tjpe*  of  persenMl  and  fscttlUss  which  the  crganl- 
cation  had  available  for  use  in  the  disaster,  end  their  adequacy  for  the  problame 
nhich  areas* 

d.  The  types  of  problems  nhich  toe  ergantoettom  aneeuntered  in  the  afein- 
istratien  of  its  services,  and  toe  methods  used  to  eeptog  ndth  these  problems. 

e.  The  knowledge  gained  fra  this  disaster,  the  qaaHtiee  which  they 
associated  with  good  disaster  leadership,  and  their  roecenandatiens  and  pro¬ 
posed  solutions  to  the  problems  that  night  arise  in  fnturn  disasters. 

Tape  recorders  were  used  to  obtain  e  complete  transcript  of  toe  interviews 
to  their  tape-recorded  fora,  toe  interviews  ranged  to  length  from  approximately 
1$  minutes  te  nearly  four  hours,  with  an  average  length  of  about  one  and  one- 
half  hoars.  The  typewritten  transcripts  of  the  interview*  average  29  pages  per 
interview. 


Description  of  field  Opermtleem 

Hold  work  for  too  Arkansas  study  oorsrsd  toe  pearled  from  March  2$,  1952 
te  April  18,  1952,  a  total  of  23  dsya.  Hold  operations  were  started  on  March 
25,  when  m  advance  tees  of  four  menbers  went  to  little  Bode  and  began  a  pre¬ 
liminary  survey  of  toe  disaster  areas  in  tbs  state,  eemdseted  background  m& 
pre-test  interview!,  obtained  olsaranees  with  state  and  local  officials,  m& 
began  recruitment  of  additional  interviewers  in  the  little  Beck  area,  BfLtoto 
two  days  they  were  Joined  by  16  additional  staff  members  mti  interviewer*  frwm 
Chicago.  Together  with  six  interviewers  recruited  to  the  area,  toe  total  Held 
staff  oemprlsed  26  members. 

The  period  from  March  28  to  March  31  was  wood  te  recruit  and  train  toe 
new  interviewer*,  select  toe  a  sapling  area  and  prelist  the  toeillng  units,  oan- 
doot  background,  practice,  and  pra-test  interriesJ,  and  te  formulate  the  rspxlar 
and  apodal  respondent  sebedkiles.  This  phase  ef  th*  operettas  was  eon&otsd 
from  headquarters  In  Little  Book,  primarily  became*  ef  the  difficulty  ef  obtain¬ 
ing  living  quarters  in  th*  Basiling  area  (especially  haring  the  week  immediately 
following  th*  tornado) ,  but  also  because  of  th*  greater  aoceeeibility  ef  inter¬ 
view  recruits  and  af  facilities  for  reproducing  sebafelas,  instructions,  etc. 
Moreover,  Little  Bock  served  as  a  nerve  center  for  s  great  deal  of  the  relief 
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with  mors  conventional  rdb>ct  matters.  Bsfusais  to  to  interviewed 
hm  bom  uniformly  low  in  all  tho  field  investigations. 

Tbe  hm  of  tap#  reoordtrs  «u  alto  seriously  questioned  prior  to 
their  actual  use  in  tho  field*  Again,  however,  no  have  found  no 
evidence  to  indicate  that  they  Inhibit  rapport*  On  tho  contrary, 
with  proper  usage,  they  usually  enhance  the  rapport  of  the  interview 
situation,  elnoe  they  free  the  interviewer  free  tedious  note- taking 
end  permit  hie  to  observe  the  respondent  and  concentrate  on  what  he 
is  aaying.  Their  dm,  however,  does  require  the  addition  of  a  few 
special  techniques  to  the  repertoire  of  field  interviewing* 

Foremost  la  the  ability  ef  the  interviewer  to  take  for  grunted 
that  there  willbe  no  resistance  (the  expectation  of  resistance  on 
tho  part  of  tha  interviewer  frequently  bee  ansa  converted  into  re¬ 
spondent  resistance) .  An  additional  Minor,  but  extremely  useful, 
ability  la  that  of  being  able  quickly  to  spot  tho  nearest  electrical 
outlet  while  engaging  in  casual  conversation  with  the  respondent. 

In  practice,  we  have  found  that  e  Matter-of-fact  approach  io  beats— 

The  interviewer  simply  proceeds  to  act  up  the  machine  end  plug  it 
into  tho  nearest  electrical  outlet  while  engaging  in  pleasantrlee 
with  the  respondent.  If  he  does  not  spot  on  outlet,  he  t»j 
inserts  a  "by  tha  my,  where  is  the  nearest  outlet"  mart  wad 
proceeds  with  the  set-up  ef  the  recorder. 

A  relatively  important  point  concerning  the  use  of  tha  reo order 
during  the  interview  should  also  be  noted*— It  should  be  placed  1b 
as  inconspicuous  a  location  aa  possible— preferably  hidden  free*  tbe 
respondent*  e  view  behind  a  chair,  sofa,  ato.— since  the  turning 
action  of  the  reels  may  provide  a  distraction. 

One  sidelight  on  the  use  of  the  recorder  might  be  noted*— In  ever 
600  tape  recorded  in  terriers  throughout  the  ooontry,  only  oce  respond¬ 
ent  in  dated  upon  payment  for  the  electricity  that  had  been  used. 

This  was  an  Arkansas  respondent  of  rather  modest  incase  bat  1j modest 
maimers  who  defended  that  the  interviewer  pay  him  two  dollars  for  the 
electricity  need  in  an  interview  of  slightly  over  one  hoar.  The 
interviewer  protested  mildly  that  tbe  recorder  could  not  here  used 
this  much  electricity,  but  the  respondent  was  adamant.  To  avoid 
lcoc  riling  the  good  relations  between  the  field  staff  and  the  ocss- 
arnity,  the  interviewer  paid! 

Analytle  Techniques 

After  returning  from  the  field  each  of  the  tape-recorded  interview!  was 
transcribed  into  typewritten  form.  The  typewritten  transcripts  were  then  Shocked 
against  the  original  taps- recording  by  ambers  of  the  disaster  team,  and  any 


nsoessaxy  corrections  wars  mads  on  ths  typsocriptA 

As  will  bs  Men  la  tbs  sight  sampla  intervisws  ln&ndsd  in  Appendix  A, 
ths  data  contained  is  the  interviews  trt  voluminous  and  extremely  ocmplaoc. 

Tba  free-flowing,  non-directive  nature  of  the  intarriaw  natariala  posad  a 
number  of  rather  formidable  and  unique  problems  of  analysis.  First,  tba  sys¬ 
tematic  analysis  of  non-directive  interview  has  rarely  been  attanpted  on  aunb 
a  large  scale.  Although  psychiatrists,  clinical  psychologists,  and  others 
have  used  non-directive  techniques  extensively,  such  studies  usually  bars  bean 
limited  to  a  relatively  snail  number  of  interviews.  Non-directive  interviewing 
techniques,  of  courts,  have  been  used  in  larger  seals  stadias,  but  they  normally 
have  tal:en  the  fora  of  individual  questions  included  within  a  more  structured 
schedule  or  questionnaire.  Bence,  there  existed  no  precedent  for  handling  non¬ 
directive  materials  in  large  volume. 

A  second  problem  cf  analysis  o  on  earned  the  subjeot  matter  itself.  Al¬ 
though  there  is  a  voluminous  literature  concerned  with  various  facets  of  hcoun 
behavior  in  disasters,  crises,  and  stressful  situations,  there  exists  no  com¬ 
prehensive  unifying  theory  or  set  of  concepts  which  enables  an  investigator 
to  tie  the  various  aspects  together  into  a  comprehensive,  meaningful  whole. 

Cb.  the  contrary,  the  literature  la  characterised  by  a  vast  heterogeneity  of 
limited  theoretical  speculations,  divergent  and  conflicting  basin  assumptions, 
and  uncontrolled  empirical  observations.  Following  from  these,  there  exists 
no  generally-accepted  terminology  for  conceptualising  or  describing  tha  various 
behavioral  manifestations  found  in  disasters  or  other  o rises.  To  take  only  one 
obvious  aximpler~On*  of  the  concepts  frequently  associated  with  disasters  and 
other  crisis  events  is  "penis."  This  tens,  however,  is  used  with  such  e  multi- 
plicitv  of  referents  by  various  investigations  that  it  has  no  general  research 
value. 2  Similar  conflict  and  heterogeneity  in  usage  o&n  be  found  in  virtually 
ell  the  other  terms  or  concepts  used  in  the  disaster  literature — e.g.,  the 
terms  "aggression,-  "scapegoating,"  “resentment,"  “apathy,"  "shock,"  "trauma," 
■anxiety,"  "fear,"  etc. 

In  preparation  for  the  analysis  of  the  data,  the  following  steps  were 

taken: 

a.  Exploratory  reading  of  the  disaster  literature:  Hiring  the  develop¬ 
ment  and  various  phases  of  the  disaster  project,  a  comprehensive  bibliography 
on  disasters  consisting  of  over  2,000  reference*  was  developed.  Nearly  200 


Trenaoriptioo  tins  averaged  seven  hours  and  32  minutes  per  interview, 
or  over  six  hours  of  typing  time  for  each  boor  of  recording.  Thus,  ths  total 
typing  time  for  all  the  Arkansas  interviews  required  over  3,003  hours.  Ths 
chocking  of  the  typewritten  transcript  against  tbs  original  tape  to  insure 
accuracy  of  the  final  protocol  required  sn  overage  of  three  hours  and  31  min¬ 
uses  per  interview,  or  a  total  of  about  1,50C  hours. 

!  For  an  attempt  at  a  clarification  of  the  concept  of  panic,  see:  ths 
abstract  of  Qaarantslli'a  thesis,  A  STUDI  OF  PANIC:  ITS  NATUBK,  TXPBS,  AND 
CONDITIONS  (Appendix  B-10). 
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«f  the  mow  pertinent  lima  in  the  literature  war*  carefully  abstreoted.  This 
literature  m  carefully  screened  for  materials  Aieb  would  suggest  problems, 
hypotheses,  and  modes  of  aialyaia. 

b.  Staff  conferences t  Conferences  within  and  outside  tho  ataff  war* 
hold  in  ardor  to  wore  cut  a  comprehensive  analytic  aobeas  to  oovwr  the  probloma 
and  hypotheses  to  bo  toctod  and  to  work  oat  methods  for  approaching  tho  data* 

o*  Practice  code-building  and  coding:  To  famUiariao  tho  ataff  with 
tho  nature  ot  the  intorriow  materials,  their  potentialities  and  limitations, 
sorsral  hundred  intarriawB  vara  stadia  d^  Preliminary  codes  ware  built  In  * 
□unbar  of  areas  and  tho  codea  tested  by  actual  practice  coding  of  tho  inter- 
-flows*  Tests  of  reliability— i.o.  f  tho  aoatura  of  agreement  among  different 
coders  using  the  asms  data— wore  conducted  to  determine  tho  feasibility  of 
using  various  types  of  codas* 


Paralopmant  of  Coda  Structure 

Partly  by  accident,  but  largely  by  design,  tbs  staff  Aieh  worked  cm 
tho  analysis  of  tho  data  represented  quit*  varied  viewpoints  and  theoretical 
orientations •  As  noted  above,  tho  literature  in  the  field  of  dlaaater  behavior 
does  not  contain  any  comprehensive  unifying  theory  or  system  of  classification. 
Consequently,  there  were,  at  least  in  theory,  an  extremely  large  number  ef  wars 
of  structuring  the  interview  date  available.  This  fact  was  (almost  painfully) 
obvious  in  the  initial  stages  of  tho  analysis.  Starting  with  different  theo¬ 
retical  orientations  s tanning  fro*  differences  in  training  and  background,  al¬ 
most  every  member  of  the  staff  found,  in  the  literature  on  disaster,  support 
for  hie  (er  her)  particular  vicepoint*  Consequently,  each  staff  member  had  a 
different  conception  of  bow  the  data  should  be  analysed— and  thess  conceptions 
were  advocated  with  considerable  intensity. 

Aa  sn  experiment,  it  was  decided  to  have  each  of  the  staff  members  (ex¬ 
ooat  the  director  cud  associate  director)  develop  independently  a  ooda  struoturo 
for  one  segment  of  the  disaster  experiment — behavior  during  the  Impaot  end  im¬ 
mediate  pre-lspaet  periods ,  Comparison  of  these  oode  structures  indicated  dif¬ 
ferences  consonant  with  tho  previously  held  positions  of  the  analyst.  More 
important  tLaa  thess  differences,  were  the  substantial  agreements.  The  ooda 
structures  differed  more  in  asphasia  and  detail  than  they  did  in  general  orien¬ 
tation.  Furthermore,  the  differenoee  were,  in  large  part,  complementary  rather 
than  oontraclotory— i.e. ,  a  ooda  structure  developed  by  a  given  analyst  dif¬ 
fered  from  the  other  eodo  structures  in  containing  aspects  not  o  eve  red  by  tho 
other  codes  more  than  it  did  in  presenting  a  different  way  of  viewing  the  same 
behavioral  aspect. 

Qb  tho  basic  of  the  initial  oodaa  for  pre-impact  and  impact  behavior 
prepared  by  various  naabers  of  the  ataff,  a  single  preliminary  code  was  drrel- 
epsd,  incorporating  tho  general  eonoepta  earns  on  to  the  initial  oodaa  pins  those 
features  of  the  individual  oodes  which  appeared  to  bare  general  significance. 
This  preliminary  code  was  than  used  to  ooda  a  few  of  tbs  interviews  and  revlsad 
an  tbs  basis  of  these  codings. 
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With  modifications  In  tha  interests  of  #ooQaqr,  this  system  mas  utd 
(  to  develop  pro!  lot  nary  eod*  structure*  for  tho  otter  segments  of  tbo  dis- 

ootor  experience.  far  thooo  other  segment#,  tbo  analyst#  marked  la  group* 
of  too  or  thro#  (tho  third  a#mb«r  of  th#  group  b*ing  tbo  dirootor  or  assoeist# 
dLzoeto r)  In  developing  tho  initial  oodo  structure.  tm*  lnitiol  eodo  vu 
tootod  by  ooding  a  few  interview#  ad  then  revised,  where  tin#  paxsdLttod,  by 
a  general  staff  ecnfarsnoej  in  othor  cas#oy  th#  r#TUioa  «u  don#  by  tho 
analyst#  sbo  had  originally  developed  th#  oodoy  a  tho  basis  of  tho  o  waits 
and  snggostlaos  of  th#  othor  staff  member*. 

iftor  the  prallninary  oodo  structures  worn  completed,  JO  of  th#  lntor» 
iim  are  oelootod  at  reborn  for  a  trial  coding.  Each  of  thaao  30  eas#s  was 
oodod  lmkpondaptly  by  too  of  th#  analysts.  Agreements  and  disagreements  In 
th#  two  oedinga  of  th#  saa#  com  o#r#  then  tabula  tod.  Th#  froquoney  with 
which  #aah  oodo  category  saa  used  saa  also  tabulated.  Beoords  wore  kept  of 
th#  tin#  required  for  ##ob  coding.  Sine#  tbo  tin#  rooard a  for  the  first 
caooo  oodod  indicated  that  the  tin#  required  for  oodlng  &  single  can#  night 
,  exoo od  two  non-day# ,  an  «xp#rinsnt  in  th#  ns#  of  thro#  altornatlrra  oodlng 

tecbnlqa##  sa#  inoorpo rated  in  tho  coding  of  th#  later  oas#«. 

Tbs  trial  coding  indicated  that* 

a.  Tb#  length  of  th#  original  eod#  saa  too  great  for  tho  rwooorcaa 
and  budget  available.  While  there  wor#  indications  that  one  of  tb#  three 
alternative  coding  techniques  would  pewit  substantial  savings  in  tho  tin#  re¬ 
quired  for  oodlng,  these  saving#  would  not  b#  sufficient  to  bring  th#  total  job 
within  th#  n#o##saxy  budgetary  Units. 

b.  Sow#  categories  included  In  tb#  original  cod#  required  dlsorini- 

(  nations  shlsb  it  saa  not  in  practice,  possible  -o  nek#. 

a.  Tor  son#  categorise,  It  aoaaad  likely  (on  the  basis  of  tbs  oodlng 
disagreements  for  th#  saopl#  of  30  interviews)  that  th#  interview*  would  not 
report  th#  behavior  in  a  foza  which  scold  pewit  reliable  oodlng. 

Except  for  the  question  of  length,  the  difficulties  in  tb#  pawl i winery 
oodo  ewed  to  be  natter#  of  detail  rather  than  of  general  structure-  -l.o., 
the  prallninary  code  structure  see»d,  in  general,  to  be  workable  and  ade¬ 
quate  to  the  purposes  of  the  study,  but  to  be  of  excessive  length.  A#  nr#- 
lixLnary  eod#  was  first  revised  tc  #llninat#  th#  problems  noted  under  (by 
and  (c)  above.  After  this  revision,  th#  cod#  was  reviewed  by  th#  entire  staff 
and  it#  volnea  was  cut  drastically.  The  criteria  used  in  the  cut#  s#r*i- 

(1)  irportanoe  to  th#  purpose#  of  th#  study  of  oodlng  tb#  category  (or  variable)  j 

(2)  th#  likelihood  (on  the  basis  of  th#  trial  oodlng}  of  tb#  interviewa  yielding 
data  pertinent  to  a  particular  category  under  consideration. 


1. 


lb#  interview*  sere  coded  by  th#  staff  analyst#,  supplaaontad  by  thxe# 
graduate  students  in  sociology.  Th#  staff  analyst#  had  developed  a  thorough 


faaUiaxlty  with  tbs  code  in  the  course  of  developing  and  tasting  it.  The 
■mlp— ml  aodars  vara  individually  trained  by  tha  assoc  lata  director  for 
the  project  and,  daring  their  first  soak  all  of  their  coding  vea  obeoksd  by 
Mm. 

lash  of  tha  regular  inter viaaa  fro*  tha  Arkansas  tornado  vas  oosplataly 
coded  tides,  the  two  codings  aero  by  different  analysts  sorting  entirely  inde¬ 
pendently.1  In  so  far  as  possible,  tha  seeond  coding  ass  dona  as  soon  after 
collation  of  the  first  coding  ss  possible.  As  soon  as  both  «*»**»e*  sere  acae- 
pleted,  tbs  two  analysts  coopered  their  results.  Han  the  codas  assignsd  for 
mar  category  disagreed,  the  two  analysts  rechecked  tha  interriav  transcription 
and  jointly  decided  upon  a  final  smtxy.2 

As  a  result  of  tha  improved  coding  techniques  adopted  sad  of  the  extensive 
redaction  in  the  nuaber  of  categories  in  tha  coda,  coding  tine  par  ease  at staged 
eases hers  between  six  and  eight  boon,  tihile  this  nay  appear  to  be  a  consider¬ 
able  expenditure  of  tine,  the  length  of  the  Interviews  was  such  that  tha  tine 
required  for  even  a  cursory  reading  would  probably  average  over  an  hear.  The 
coding  process  involved  two  readings  of  tha  interview  by  each  coder.  Since 
the  order  in  which  different  aspects  of  a  respondent’s  experience  were  pre¬ 
sented  varied  trenandonaly  fron  interview  to  interview,  3  it  was  first  ceoeasaiy 
to  read  tha  entire  transcript  once,  noting  tha  page  locations  of  information 
pertinent  to  each  of  the  major  areas  of  interest  to  be  coda*',  lbs  passages 
noted  were  than  consulted  as  each  variable  sas  coded — this  second  step  consti¬ 
tuting,  in  effect,  a  netLouloue  second  reading  of  the  entire  interview,  la 
addition  to  the  four  readings  (two  by  each  coder),  tha  coding  of  an  interview 
involved  referring  to  tha  eoda  outline  to  determine  the  proper  cats  gorier  and 
entering  the  code  symbol  in  the  proper  position  on  the  eoda  sheet]  comparison 
of  the  two  codings]  and  consultation  between  tha  two  analysts  (and  rereading 
of  parts  of  the  interview)  to  reconcile  discrepancies  in  coding.  Considering 
the  nagrdtude  of  the  job,  tha  speed  ultimately  attained  by  some  of  the  analysts 
(Isas  than  four  hours  per  oase  for  two  codings  and  reconciliation)  was  not 
abort  of  phenomenal  1 

1 

1%e  oodea  were  entered  on  separate  eoda  sheets,  end  neither  one  ef 
a  pair  ef  analysts  assignsd  the  seems  oass  knew  how  the  other  one  bad  osded 
the  ease,  until  both  hod  completed  it. 

*  «. 

The  final  entry  was  usually  ene  of  the  oodea  originally  assigned. 

Ia  mm  eases,  however,  re-examlnatlon  of  the  Interview  led  to  assigning  tha 
out  to  a  category  differing  from  either  of  the  original  oodea. 

^  Frequently  a  particular  aspect — such  as  the  respondents  actions 
J— ediately  prior  to  the  tornado— wodd  be  mentioned  in  semeabat  different 
ten*  at  three  or  four  places  during  the  interview. 

^  In  general,  the  eoda  outline  vas  too  vwlnmlneas  to  be  ei—itt ed  te 
memory,  although  one  or  two  of  the  maalywte  practically  aoeompllsbed  tide 


feat. 


SI 


Tabulation  ?roblaas 

(  lb*  major  purpose  of  using  probability  sapling  In  this  study  w  to 

permit  gonorsli  option  of  tbs  findings  to  tbs  on  tiro  population  off oetod  by 
the  tornado.  Practically  all  of  tbo  othor  stadias  of  diaastor  (including 
oar  evn  previous  stadias)  obtainod  data  fro*  relatively  few  respondents. 

Sines  individual  difforoneoa  in  roaotian  to  a  disaster  situation  are  largo* 
it  is  difficult  (if  not  impossible)  to  what  extent  tbo  findings  fron  a  anall 
sample  represent  tbo  distribution  of  reactions  in  tha  entire  popolatiaa 
■ff oetod.  furthermore,  solaetlon  of  respondents  In  diaastor  atudloo  bos 
usually  boon  dotoadnod  on  tbo  bases  of  avail ability,  rorbal  facility,  ant 
vividness  of  experience,  ratbar  than  Iron  tbo  standpoint  of  attanpting  to 
reprooent  a  population.  Sampling  In  this  field  ba%  in  general,  boon  along 
tbo  linos  of  good  joarnalistie  practice— i.*.,  find  informants  mho  bars  boon 
throojdi  a  newsworthy  ozperieneo  (or  vbo  more  eyewitnesses),  try  to  got  a  good 
story  from  thorn  (concentrating  on  tboso  informants  vbo  can  giro  tbo  most  do* 
tailed  and  picturesque  accounts),  and  oolaot  fron  tbo  information  colleetod 
thooo  foots  which,  in  your  judgment,  moot  clearly  indicate  tbo  essential 
(  facts  and  moohtnieme  involved. 

While  this  teclmlqos  may  give  an  assailant  picture  of  tbo  experiences 
and  reactions  of  tbo  persam  selected  for  interrlsv,  it  does  not,  neoesssrlly, 
giro  any  picture  at  all  of  tbo  population.  Moot  people  are  not  good  informants 
from  a  j Cornells tio  standpoint.  Of  any  largo  group  of  people  vbo  bare  gone 
throe. jh  a  disaster,  most  vill  giro  confueed,  poorly  organised,  unas stellated 
stories.  Trying  to  disentangle  tha  sdasd-op  chronology  end  inconsistent  des¬ 
criptions  in  such  eecoonts  Is  an  awe-inspiring  task.  It  is  little  vendor, 
therefore,  that  previous  stadias  of  disaster  bars  preferred  to  rely  princi¬ 
pally  mpon  tboso  ralativoly  literate  respondents  vbo  are  able  to  give  a 
^  straightforward  account  of  their  oxporienoos. 

\. 

Unfortunately,  tbo  articulate  raspoodsnt  may  differ  from  the  general 
population  effected  in  major  respects.  The  very  fact  of  articulateness 
probably  Indicates  an  ability  to  organise  experiences  more  adequately  mod, 
possibly,  to  adjust  to  the  shock  of  tboso  experiences  more  rapidly.  Further- 
aare,  tbo  respondent  tfio  is  in  physical  and  emotional  condition  to  describe 
bis  nsporimnoos  is  frequently  one  vbo  mi  st  the  periphery  of  tbo  disaster— 
in  a  position  to  observe  (from  bis  osn  limited  viewpoint)  chat  happened  but 
not  to  experience  tbo  full  physical  and  emotional  impact  of  the  event.  A 
disaster  is  essentially  undisc  rlednat  log  in  its  choice  of  victims.  A  tern  ado, 
a  bomb  or  an  earthquake  does  not  stop  to  select  the  more  (or  tbo  less)  articulate* 
any  sampling  procedure  which  does  mot  show  tbo  earns  random  lack  of  dlaortminatlan 
os  tbo  disaster  itself  is.  therefore,  almost  foredoomed  to  misrepresent  tbo  popu¬ 
lation. 

Boeognlaing  the  dangers  of  over-generalisation  from  a  sample  selected 
{  in  the  manner  described  above,  tbo  RQRC  in  its  stadias  of  disaster  tried  to 

select  respondents  #x>  bad  experienced  all  degrees  of  intensity  of  tbs  dis¬ 
aster  Impact  and  dio,  in  so  far  as  possible,  would  represent  a  range  of  ex¬ 
periences  end  characteristics.  3ach  selection  is,  hamster,  extremely  diffi¬ 
cult  to  eontrol.  While  enblssod  sampling  procedures  are  available,  they  are 
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probabilities  ef  sample  selection  esquires  that  the  win  he  la 

the  tabulations —tbs  might  for  &  o«so  to  bo  proportional  to  tho  reolprocal 
of  tho  sampling  probability  for  tho  easo.  for  tho  oaaoo  from  nr— nnltlss  or 
aroa a  where  tho  entire  aroa  was  hit  by  tho  tornado,  tho  variation  la  a«o- 
pling  probaMLitiea  is  so  low  (1/3  to  1/2)  that  — lghting  .wold  sons  —so— 
saxy.1  Bowtvsr  for  tho  non-iwpaet  areas,  tfc#  is  pgdbtbUxtim  is  — 

astro—  ( l/$0  to  l/9),  that  use  of  tho  unweighted  data  would  ontail  an  appi— - 
labia  risk  of  substantial  bias*  An  additional  probl—  is  ersatod  by  tha  a— 
which  —  partly  in  tha  path  of  tha  tornado*  Tapaot  ecos  in  tha—  areas 
— ro  aolected  with  substantially  loner  probabilities  than  obtained  in  the— 
areas  antirely  within  the  tornado  path.  These  easas  ooald,  of  course,  ba¬ 
boon  waightod  for  parposea  of  tabulating  than  with  tha  othar  impact  eaaaa. 
Weighting  would,  however,  increase  somewhat  tha  problems  of  tabulation  and, 

■ore  important,  would  increase  tha  sampling  variance  and  make  interpretation 
of  the  results  scxewhat  no  re  difficult*  In  so—  oases,  after  weighting, 
single  individuals  frcn  areas  partly  in  the  tornado's  path,  would  be  counted 
as  five  percent  of  the  total  sample  of  impact  cases.  Tims.,  the  presence  or 
absence  of  one  each  case  in  a  category  which  otherwise  accounts  for  a  small 
percent  of  the  eases  night  narkedly  change  the  conclusions.  Sin—  the  bulk 
of  tha  analysis  would  be  devoted  to  the  Impact  cans,  haring  such  a  Inge 
weight  placed  an  tbs  behavior  of  a  single  case  see— d  most  undesirable.  A 
further  disadvantage  to  Including  these  cases  was  the  fact  that  they  as— 
fro®  areas  near  the  periphery  of  the  tornado  and  were,  therefore,  likely  to 
ha—  had  experiences  differing  widely  frcn  those  of  the  bulk  of  the  tornado 
victims.  This  also  would  —an  a  substantial  increase  in  variance. 

Thera  was  a  total  of  21*  eases  from  the  parte  of  Bald  bob  end  Sural 
Segamts  B02,  BO 3,  EOl*  and  S02  which  had  been  hit  by  the  tornado.  In  view  of 
the  difficulties  described  above,  it  was  our  feeling  that  tha  bias  resulting 
free  dropping  these  oases  would  be  less  serious  than  the  increase  in  variability 
which  would  result  from  their  inclusion,  and  those  21*  oases  —re,  accordingly, 
omitted  from  tha  tabulations. 

Dropping  the  21*  casos,  left  in  the  sample  151  impact  earn e  and  161*  non¬ 
impact  oases .  Weighting  presented  some  mechanical  problems.  The  probabilities 
involved  were  not  integral  multiples  of  each  other  and,  in  any  event,  separate 
tabulation  for  oases  with  differing  probabilities  and  hand  weighting  would 
have  been  a  tremendous  nuisance.  It  was,  therefore,  necessary  to  do  the  weight¬ 
ing  by  replicating  the  punch  cards.  Rather  than  replicating  all  cards  for  caaae 
in  areas  with  sampling  probabilities  of  less  than  2/9  (the  largest  ■— pH"e 
for  the  non- impact  households),  it  was  decided  to  replicate  far  probabilities 
less  than  l/l $  end  sub  sample  for  cases  with  probabilities  greater  thin  lA5* 

For  example,  of  cases  with  probability  l/?,  three  oat  of  five  were  retained 
for  the  s aspic  and  the  ruaindar  eliminated;  in  Searcy,  where  the  e sapling 
probability  was  1/20 »  one-third  of  tha  cases  —re  duplicated* 


The  bias  which  can  result  fr—  neglecting  the—  minor  differences  i* 
probability  is  undoubtedly  minor. 


Of  tte  ouei  rema inlng  after  tte  team*  eliminationa,  cot  was  a  ne- 
•pcndsnt  firm  Stars; y  who  bapptnsd  to  bt  in  Judeoeia  at  tte  tint  of  lapse* 
and  12  were  oases  firm  tbs  impact  araaa  fee  atm  outside  tte  impact  artat 
at  tte  tint  tte  tornado  streak.  Sin  os  tte  situations  cod  esperlsnoss  of 
ttess  13  iwspondante  art  aarktd ly  different  from  that  of  tte  otter  easts 
firm  tte  artas  fra  which  they  cans,  and  ala  dif ferent  f»m  that  of  tte 
respondents  in  tte  artas  In  vhioh  ttey  were  during  lapaot,  it  did  not  seen 
desirable  to  inolndt  than  in  tte  tabulations  for  titter  tte  impact  or  nan* 
Impest  eats.  There  were  too  few  of  thasa  oasts  to  permit  asperate  walywi* 
of  than  and  ttesa  13  easss  were,  therefore,  also  emitted  froa  tte  tabulations. 

Thcio,  2m  impact  easts  wart  enittad  to  avoid  weighting  problems)  flat 
eases  veto  dropped  in  subsavpiing  tte  non-iapaet  respondents)  12  essss  froa 
iapaot  areas  vara  omitted  because  ttey  vara  not  in  tte  tornado  iapaot)  out 
ossa  froa  a  non-impact  area  era  dropped  because  be  eaa  in  tte  tornado  lapaot. 
This  left  29?  istarvioes  actually  used  in  tte  tabulations.  Of  ttesa,  139  were 
for  lapaot  area  raapondants  and  158  ears  for  respondent a  Iron  non- impact  areas. 

The  preliminary  tabulations  indioatad  a  large  writer  of  eatagorlaa  in¬ 
volving  a  very  email  proportion  of  tte  eases.  fella  these  eatagorlaa  any  have 
been  satisfactory  for  coding  purposes,  they  could  not  bs  used,  as  such.  In  tte 
ana?  -ala.  Thasa  categories  ware,  therefore,  combined  uitb  otter  related  oats- 
series  In  all  subsequent  tabulations. 


EELULBUUI  OF  IB  OH& 

is  noted  above,  Ite  Arkansas  tornado  study  represents  cue  of  the  vary  few 
attempts  to  study  a  die  as  tar  systematically.  It  eorered  (In  so  far  as  wa a  feasible) 
all  aspects  of  human  behavior  before,  during,  and  after  tte  event.  Tte  respondents 
were  selected  In  a  Banner  vhioh  permits  generalisation  of  tte  findings  to  tte  sa¬ 
tire  population  of  tte  areas  affected.  In  tte  Interviewing  and  tte  analysis, 
every  effort  was  aada  to  achieve  a  high  level  of  quality. 

In  a  real  sense,  then,  this  study  can  be  considered  a  unique  contribution, 
methodologically  and  aubstantiTaly,  to  tte  field  of  disaster  re  March.  Des¬ 

pite  this,  there  are  substantial  11  citations  to  tte  data  which  mat  bs  borne  in 
Bind  in  reading  tte  regaining  chapters  of  this  voIom.  In  a  sense,  these  limi¬ 
tations  ere  also  pert  of  tte  nerlta  of  the  study— the  limitations  in  question 
are  also  present  in  ell  other  studies  in  tte  field,  but,  in  tte  present  inetanoe, 
tbs  design  of  the  study  pewits  us  to  analyse  its  weaknesses  sad  to  sstlnate  tte 
magnitude  of  scan,  at  least,  of  the  components  of  error.  It  should  be  enphasi&ad, 
then,  that  tte  cone  Ida  rations  outlined  below  ere  not  confined  to  tte  present  study 
—they  effect  all  studies  in  tte  field,  but,  in  aost  eases,  tte  effect  is  totally 
unknown,  and,  in  fact,  uuknowabla. 

fearevar  feasible,  tte  discussion  In  tte  following  chap  tars  trlss  to 
indicate  the  limitations  of  tte  particular  data  presented  and  tte  qualifications 
on  tha  interpretation  of  thasa  data.  There  are  oertain  limitations  which  apply 
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the  tJSSBS  rtiji-,  «s  Umj  are  la  any  rapwli,  art  sharply 

united  in  their  Undine*  an  hr— n  behavior  and  mention*  by  th*  «xt*nd*d  peri¬ 
od  which  slaps* d  b*tw**n  th*  event  and  it*  reporting.  Tor  thi*  mason,  th* 

MOBC  disaster  research  ha*  anpbaalaad  th*  art vena  important*  of  Obtaining  th* 
dst*  aa  soon  as  possible  after  th*  —it.  To  *oac  extent,  th*  irkanaa*  atudr 
vas  weaker  In  this  respect  than  ear  other  stadias,  sinoe  the  aore  elaborate 
planning  required,  aad*  nee** eery  *  eoeeehat  longer  period  between  the  erect 
and  the  interview  (l.e.,  full-acal*  interviewing  did  not  begin  until  11  days 
after  th*  tornado  end  was  not  eoaplated  aatil  four  weeks  after  th*  event)* 

Hampering  a*  are  these  "recall*  problem ,  they  ehould  not  bo  over-ea- 
ph tailed.  There  are  countervailing  lnflaanoe*.  While  there  ie  evidence  la 
the  psychological  literature  of  perceptual  distortion  under  motional  stresa, 
there  is  el  to  evidence  of  the  Influence  of  such  stress  in  frightening  perceptual 
acuity  and  providing  treseendoua  xeinforcaamt  to  tha  fallible  fauaan  amory. 

Sven  ainor  happenings  In  tiae  of  stress  aay  stand  out  with  maeing  olsritj 
long  after  th*  aajor  oocurrenoee  of  lass  eventful  period*  have  vanished  Into 
th*  limbo  of  forgetfulness.  It  la  txu*  that  thee*  recoil eotiona  are  highly 
eelaotire  in  naturs,  yet  there  is  aerlt  to  the  view  that  what  la  reoalled  is 
significant. 

Whatever  aay  he  the  facts  of  recall  la  disaster  situations,  it  is  elear 
that  at  least  ecus  of  tha  data  reported  axe  valuable.  The  sain  caution  1*  that 
these  data  not  be  interpreted  too  literally.  They  ehould  be  taken  as  indicative, 
not  conclusive]  as  working  hypotheses  rather  than  accepted  feet.  Th*  reader  who 
axaainoa  these  date  with  their  source  in  aiad  should  find  than  rewarding  hut  a 
literal  interpretation  eaa  ha  only  Misleading. 

On  tbs  aide  of  comunlcation,  th*  noa-dlreetivs,  recorded  interviews  used, 
largely  minimi**  the  problaa  of  coracnioaticn  frea  Interviewer  to  respondent  aad 
the  problem  of  recording  the  reopen**.  Th*  problta  of  th*  respondent's  own  ooa- 
aomioation  with  the  interviewer  (and  directly,  in  this  ease,  with  the  analyst) 
la  aggravated.  Sinoe  this  type  of  interview  leaves  tha  situation  largely  un¬ 
structured,  the  respondeat  naot  adopt  hi*  on  fraue  of  reference.  Consequently, 
the  replies  obtained  contain  innumerable  references  to  events,  people,  pleoes, 
experiences,  etc.,  which  aay  aeon  on*  thing  to  the  respondent  and  another  thing 
to  the  listener,  furtberaore,  terminology  and  mphasis  vary  fro*  one  respondent 
to  another,  and  aspects  fully  treated  in  ons  interview  are  oovered  inadequately, 
or  not  at  all,  in  another. 

These  problem,  again,  are  not  insuperable.  The  reader  need  only  ra ueaber 
that  failure  to  report  a  phancaanon  la  not  eouolusive  evidence  of  its  absence. 

In  as  far  as  is  pertinmrt  and  feasible,  the  tabulations  in  this  voluss  state 
both  the  percentages  of  respondents  reporting  a  given  type  of  behaving  exper¬ 
ience,  or  reaction  and  th*  percentage  not  aastioning  anything  In  this  are a. 

2s  sany  ease*,  failure  to  Mention  an  occurrence  la  presumptive  evidence  that 
it  absent  (either  because  this  point  was  tha  subject  of  specific  questioning 
in  t m  interview  or  because  of  the  nature  of  the  material).  In  other  ease*,  tha 


Error*  in  this  category  *r*,  by  their  Tory  nature,  difficult  for  the 
analyst  to  maasure—or,  even,  to  detect.  fboy  represent  limitations  of  his 
on  thinking  and,  while  psinfolly  obrlous  to  others,  art  oo^iLetely  inviaible 
to  Massif* 

The  teas  method  of  code  ooootruction  used  in  the  present  study  did,  in 
large  measure,  bring  to  our  attention  tbs  deficiencies  and  biases  of  our  own 
orientations.  Voile  this  experience  in  itself  sight  provide  data  for  an  elabo¬ 
rate  study,  analysis  of  it  would  be  out  of  place  in  the  present  context.  It  will 
be  sufficient  to  note  that  the  Interplay  of  varying  viewpoints,  to  boss  extent, 
provided  greater  balance  to  the  study  than  night  otherwise  have  obtained.  This 
interplay*  however,  indicated  newt  clearly  the  large  variety  of  viewpoints  not 
represented  on  our  disaster  staff.  The  inadequacies  and  omissions  of  theoretical 
structuring  will,  undnubtedly,  be  sore  obvious  to  the  reader  than  to  ourselves, 
so  that  further  comment  on  this  point  is  ssperlhousl 


is  noted  above,  each  interview  was  coded  independently  by  two  analysts, 
who  than  compared  their  results  and  assigned  a  final  ("reconciled*)  cod*  In 
eases  of  discrepancy.  While  the  process  of  survey  analysis  has  received  less 
research  attention  than  the  field  work  phases,  there  is  ample  evidence  of  both 
variability  and  bias  in  the  coding  of  even  relatively  simple  "factual"  data. 

The  coding  technique  adopted  is  predicated  on  tbs  asatmption  that,  in  inde¬ 
pendent  codings,  the  probability  of  random  ooncurrenoe  of  error  is  alight. 

While  this  assumption  is  warranted,  it  should  be  noted  that  the  method  does 
little  to  correct  nenrandea  concurrence  of  error  l  To  the  extent  that  mutual 
experience,  and  similarities  in  background  and  training,  lead  coders  to  tbs 
seas  biases  of  interpretation,  independent  coding*  will  not  detect  error.  To 
some  extent,  the  experience  of  the  coders  in  "reconciliation"  ha a  the  unfortunate 
effect  of  reinforcing  the  tendency  toward  oosaon  Mas. 

In  coding  the  Arkansas  tornado  interviews,  record*  ware  leapt  of  the  codes 
assigned  in  the  origin*!,  independent  coding  and  of  tbs  reconciled  coda  finally 
assigned.1  Tables  1-6  through  1-10  are  tabulations  of  these  data  for  a  few 

^  Beoorda  for  the  interviews  dene  first  were  not  kept  adequately.  How¬ 
ever,  the  coding  assignments  ware  made  in  each  meaner  that  oases  are  ooded  in 
a  random  order  (to  avoid  concentration  of  practice  and  "fatigue"  effects  on 
particular  type*  of  Interview  cr  on  the  interviews  fraa  a  particular  area)  and, 
aa  each  coder  completed  one  ease,  he  was  assigned  tha  next  case  available  in 
this  random  ordering.  This,  any  temporal  subset  of  the  oases  coded  represents 
a  random  sampling  of  all  oases  sad  of  all  coders.  It  is  not,  of  oouraa,  random 
with  respect  to  the  effects  of  practice  or  "fatigue." 
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tabu  1.6 

SIVrsHBfCES  BEUBEg  flagM  iim  ■ _ 

ausas  amd  Dsnsn  ORianut  axd  m ul  cooks 
to  ■woB’-auin  cm,  nacmo  a  Kx-mn* 

Porant  of  ltt«oi«paaoloc 


ItaiMl 

Good(»)#  tim 

®°lw#  Uztovo  of 
•*»oopUi» 

Bala 

Butane 

Boarlnf 

?J**  «ind  Mndfl  vin^ 
•tfnto  ^ 

P*jr*iologic«l  motion* 
to  t**poratar»,  pmaun 

Acti0°*  «*  bohcrlor  of 
P*»on 

coinc  out 

Other 


1 

2i3 

6 


1 

10 

8 


®*tnon  Too 
Original 
Codingo 

1 

11 


17 

15 

12 

23 


2 


*  "  - - - - 

P*P0**t#  band  on  Zk2  etui. 


Botmn 

Origiaal  and 
final 


7 

8 

7 

6 

12 

k 

1 

7 

It 
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XiBB  1-7 

fiUTSRDrOES  HXTWEOr  00UZB3  1HD  BSTHESV  Girtmir 

*n#aa  AND  FINAL  CODES  FOB 

•PRE-IMPACT  AMD  IMPACT  AFFECTTVES  BEACTRHS** 


3*Po  of  Raactlon 


R*»pood*at  tmeonsoloaa 


Hi*Mr  agitatad, 
groo  of  oontrol  not 
nantlonad 


agltatad, 

oontrollad 


Highly  agitated,  ba- 
Marlor  oontrollad 


HUdly  agltatad,  da- 
£**•  of  oontrol  not 
■entionad 


agltatad,  tm- 
o  on  troll  »d 


«Ud3y  agltatad,  bat 
boharlor  oontrollad 


Shocked,  a tanned,  dasad, 
daa  to  phyaioal 

oononaalon 


Spooked,  ■ tunned,  daa ad. 
°Q,fc  dua  to  phyaioal 
oonooaaion 


Confuaad,  uncertain, 
baaildarad 


Cal*,  onexeitad,  *alf- 
®on trolled 


Otbar  affective  reaction 


^ro*rxt  of  Caaaa  OaMi*^  - - * - - - 

la  Specified  Qttaaory  Paroant  of  Oiaerapaneiaa 


Coding  Coding*  Original 

— . - »  Oodinga 


Original  «ng 
Pinal  Ceding 

1 


26 


29 


21 


Pa  re  an  ta  baaad  on  2l£  e 


*rmm  -tj>,  aj  ww 


*  ;*»•  «  ■  f  - * 


1 


•  „  “  -  v 
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TIBUK  1-10 

DE7XBEMCE3  BSTVEER  0QDE83,  1ND  DHTXH2HCES  BE7WEDI  rtrmrwfa 


ahd  risAL  aces,  res  •cyerill  sggg  or  ntPraTATTdf* 


P«««nt  of  Oassifisd 

1,1  ^»cifi»d  Ceterery 

Psroest  of  Diserapaaslat 

uv« 

Deprivation 

In  Original 
Coding 

5 

In  Final 

fittvnn  Two 

OH  erf  nil 

1 

General  stateaentt  (no  ocr 

parisoza) 

>eela  own  daprivationa 
great 

Codlnr 

6 

Codings 

3 

Feela  own  deprivation! 
moderate 

9 

7 

12 

6 

Feels  bad  no  deprivation! 
at  all 

n 

29 

15 

10 

Deurivations  felt,  compared 
to  pomibili+iest 

leola  own  deprivation! 
gi'eat  aa  tbs j  oonld 
hare  been 

3 

V 

2 

2 

Feels  some  deprivation, 
bat  not  as  aoob  as  it 
ooold  bare  been 

28 

33 

U 

9 

Feals  no  deprivations, 
bat  sons  were  objective  Im¬ 
possible 

U 

15 

17 

8 

DmriTsition3  cospnred  to  ethors* 
>eels  self  sore  deprived  thin 
others 

1 

Feels  self  equally  deprived 
with  others 

2 

2 

2 

1 

Feels  self  less  deprived 
then  others 

32 

ko 

23 

12 

Identity  cf  others  as  reference 
cl  ex*  trie  cot 

hois old  kin,  other  kin, 
intirates 

1 

2 

2 

1 

Particular  known  otoers,  not 
kin  or  :  jitiaatee 

1 

2 

3 

1 

Others  in  general,  er  people 
identified  only  in  teres 
of  their  experiences 

32 

38 

2$ 

13 

Percents  butd  c a  2ij2  c 


SUPIUO  ERBOBS  QF  SELECTED  FE  SCENTS 


Qtaracterlstls 


£5gg>t  of  ill  lap  apt  Baspondamta* 

Faaale  13 9 

I39 

Id  agitated,  state  daring  lnmt 

In  shocked  state  daring  ixpact  ^ 

Alone  daring  lwtst 

m+h  but  no  Oration 

W.th  others  end  Interacting  2^9 

Haring  no  forewarning  of  lapaet  lj9 

Respondents  in  Vitatad  9t*i*. 

As  percent  of  ell  - 

As  percent  of  all  fenalea  If 

Difference 

£  ?”•"*  S0*” ,l0M  <tari"«  IW  16 

Rosporidflnta  dn  Shocked  Stata* 

Ao  percent  at  ail  a&les' - 

or  111  *—  s 

As  percent  of  those  alone  Z 

«££  of  ta  »t  l»t«eUj*  J 

Respondents  Haring  No  Forewarning 
J-liwertirSoM-ilon.  <hrt£  i^t  ,3 

°f  tt0"  Mt  a 

As  percent  of  those  not  interacting  « 

£f£££  of  the  tomtl,  s 

(«e«nL)*S  **'  For  *“*  *«"* 

■floltT^S^^*-1"  01  “»  Howl* 


mry.i 


Saipling  Estimated 

*  _  Error  of  Error 

f*ro*nt  of  Percent  or  for 
Ku*J*r  Difference  Different  Si*pi* 

T_^or  .  ^Between  Between  Bandas 

jnterriews  _Peroente  Percent**  SagpH"^ 


38  sajnpliqg  mite 
for  clustering  but  ignoelng 


2d«wf£ 

«**•!  «Lapl*  the  •**«• 
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CHAPTER  II  THE  BACKGROUND  AID  STTUATIOK  PRIOR  TO  IMPACT 


The  present  chapter  will  present  background  data  on  the  population 
and  social  characteristics  of  'White  Count/  and  the  particular  area  sampled 
for  the  present  disaster  study*  Later  portions  of  the  chapter  will  deal  with 
the  nature  of  the  social  situation  immediately  prior  to  impact. 


POPULATION  CHARACTERISTICS  OF  WHITE  COUNT! 


As  Chart  I  shows.  White  County  Is  located  in  the  northeast  central 
section  of  Arkansas.  The  town  of  Searcy,  the  county  seat,  is  located  approxi¬ 
mately  50  rules  northeast  of  Little  Rock.  In  1950,  the  county  had  a  total 
population  of  38,OUO.  The  table  on  the  following  page  (Table  2-1)  presents  a 
number  of  selected  population  characteristics  for  the  County  and  provides 
comparative  data  for  Arkansas  and  the  United  States  as  a  whole. 1 

These  data  indicate  that  the  majority  of  the  County’s  residents  live 
on  farms  and  in  small  communities  of  leas  than  2,500  population.  The  o^ly 
community  classified  as  an  urban  area  is  Searcy,  with  a  population  of  6,02b— 
or  15.8  percent  of  the  total  persons  in  the  County. 

The  population  is  overwhelmingly  native  White.  There  are  only  90 
foreign  born  persons  in  the  entire  county— less  than  0.3  persent  of  the  total. 
Moreover,  the  County  has  an  unusually  low  percent  of  Negroes  for  a  Southern 
area.  Although  the  Negro  population  constitutes  over  23  percent  of  the  total 
population  of  Arkansas  as  a  whole,  Negroes  comprise  less  than  four  percent 
of  the  County’s  population. 

The  median  educational  level  of  the  populace  is  the  same  as  for  the 
state  as  a  whole— the  median  of  8.3  years  being  a  year  below  the  educational 
level  for  the  United  States  as  a  whole. 

The  predominantly  agricultural  nature  of  the  area  is  reflected  in  the 
relatively  low  peresnt  of  the  labor  force  engaged  in  manufacturing.  A  total 
of  only  10.2  percent  of  the  labor  force  (including  both  males  and  females)  is 
employed  in  manufacturing,  the  majority  in  the  production  of  furniture,  lumber, 
and  wood  products.  Of  the  total  of  9,803  employed  males  in  the  County,  5,32b,  or 
nearly  56  percent  are  employed  in  agriculture,  10  percent  in  manufacturing,  six 
percent  in  construction,  arid  the  remaining  28  percent  arc  engaged  in  a  variety 
of  wholesale  and  retail  trades.  The  labor  force  is  composed  primarily  of  males— 
only  16.6  percent  of  the  females  over  lb  years  of  age  are  employed,  compared  with 
nearly  29  percent,  in  the  United  States  as  a  whole. 


1  The  data  in  this  section  and  the  following  section  on  h  sing  charac¬ 
teristics  are  derived  from  the  U.S.  Census  of  Population;  I960  and  the  U.  S. 
Census  of  Housing?  1950. 
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Measured  by  the  standard  of  annual  income,  the  are rage  family  la 
White  County  is  economically  poorer  than  the  average  family  in  the  state  as 
a  whole.  In  19U9,  the  median  annual  income  for  all  households  in  the  state 
was  §1,570;  while  in  White  County  the  median  was  only  $1,U*3«  Nearly  7k  per¬ 
cent  of  the  White  County  families  earned  less  than  §2,000  per  year,  compared 
to  60  percent  throughout  the  state*  To  a  large  extent,  however,  these  dif¬ 
ferences  in  income  simply  reflect  differences  in  the  rural-urban  oca^osdLtlon. 
of  the  population*  In  the  only  urban  ctromnity  in  the  C ounty— Searcy— the 
median  annual  income  in  19U9  was  §1,725,  compared  with  §1,926  for  all  Arkansas 
urban  areas*  The  rural  non-farm  households  in  White  County  (i*a*,  communities 
of  less  than  2,500  population)  earned  a  median  income  of  $1,117  per  year 
compared  with  $1,287  for  their  counterparts  throughout  the  state* 

Due  to  the  general  underreporting  of  farmers'  income  in  the  Census 
(and  in  other  statistical  sources)  and  to  the  restriction  of  Census  date  to 
money  income,  the  median  income  for  White  County  represents  an  understatement 
of  thd  real  economic  level  of  the  area*  Allowing  for  urban-rural  differences, 
it  is  likely  that  the  economic  status  of  families  in  White  County  is,  in  gen¬ 
eral,  not  appreciably  lower  than  that  for  the  state  as  a  whole*  There  is,  of 
course,  an  appreciable  gap  between  economic  status  (and  general  living  stand¬ 
ards)  for  Arkansas  and  economic  status  for  the  United  States  as  a  whole. 

The  median  age  of  the  population  is  about  four  years  below  that  of  the 
United  States  and  the  percent  of  the  population  65  years  old  or  over  iz 
slightly  below  the  national  percentage,  indicating  a  relatively  younger  popu¬ 
lation  structure  in  the  County  as  compared  with  the  country  as  a  whole*  The 
County  also  has  a  higher  percentage  of  married  persons  and  a  lower  percent 
of  the  population  single  and  widowed  or  divorced  than  tile  United  States* 


HOUSING  CHARACTERISTICS  OF  WHITE  COUNT! 

In  order  to  provide  a  base  for  comparing  the  housing  characteristics 
of  White  County  with  other  areas.  Table  2-2  presents  selected  housing  charac¬ 
teristics  of  White  County,  the  State  of  Arkansas,  and  the  continental  United 
States* 

The  following  data  show  that  most  of  the  County's  families  (nearly 
90  percent)  live  in  single  family,  detached  dwelling  units,  and  that  a  very 
high  proportion  own  their  cvn  homes*  The  median  value  of  the  houses  is  les 
than  half  the  median  value  of  those  throughout  the  country  but  is  not  markedly 
below  that  for  the  state  of  Arkansas  as  a  whole* 

Compared  with  housing  characteristics  for  the  entire  country.  White 
County  has  an  extremely  low  percentage  of  houses  with  hot  running  water,  and 
indoor  private  toilets  or  baths,  and  central  heating*  It  also  has  a  lower 
percentage  of  houses  with  electric  lights,  mechanical  refrigerators,  radio, 
and  television*  On  most  of  these  measures,  however,  the  housing  characteris¬ 
tics  do  not  differ  greatly  from  the  statistics  for  the  State  of  Arkansas  as 
a  whole* 


SEIECTED  POPOULTICB  CH42ACTERISTTr<!  no  tnrr—  _ 

Sis 


Characteristic 

Rural-Urban  Distribution 

Percent  urban  (2,500  and  over) 

Percent  rural  n  on-far* 
nercent  rural  far* 

Fe5h£lXoeaSe  ^  decreasa  **  Population  t 
Median  age  (years) 

Percent  65  years  old  and  over 

Percent  non-White 

Number  of  persons  per  household 

ac1h°°1  y0ara  completed  (persons  » 
years  old  and  over) 

Percent  native-born 

“SJss: for  tmma  "d  ■mi*“ 

Percent  of  families  and 
individuals  having  income  less  than  $2,000 

P6force  3113168  ^  yea”  30x1  OTer  1x1  1*bflr 
*££  ft£“  Vi  years  sud  ever  in 

Murital  Status  of  the  Pcoalaticn 
Males,  lh  rear*  rd*  AVw)  - .  - 

«  „  mmm  wfcrj 

Percent  single 

Percent  married 

Percent  widowed  or  divorced 

Females,  Jj,  years  old  and  overt 
Percent  single 
Percent  married 
Percent  widowed  or  divorced 


White 

gouafr  Arkansas 


United 

States 


15.8 

36.6 

1*7.6 

1*2.8 

17.1 

1*0.1 

65.3 

20.2 

Ue5 

♦2.3 

26.2 

7.8 

3.5 

3.59 

-3.2 

26.7 

7.0 

23.3 

3.51 

♦U*.5 

30.2 

8.2 

10.5 

3.38 

8.3 

99.7 

8.3 

99.2 

90 

89.7 

$1,11*3 

$1,570 

$2,619 

73.9 

60.0 

38.6 

75.6 

80.5 

78.7 

16.6 

20.3 

28.9 

10.2 

13.1* 

25.9 

25.1* 

69.2 

5.1* 

2l*a 

69.8 

6.2 

26.2 

67.6 

6a 

17.0 

70.5 

12.5 

16.8 

68.7 

11*  J* 

20.1 

65.7 

H*.2 

Table  2-2 


SELECTED  HOUSING  CHARACTERISTICS  OF  WHITE  COUNTT, 
THE  STATE  OF  ARKANSAS,  AND  CONTINENTAL  UNITED  STATES 


Characteristic 

White 

County 

Arkansas 

uuiwed 

States 

Percent  of  occupied  duelling  units  owned 

by  occupant 

61.6 

5U.5 

55.0 

Percent  of  dwelling  units  in  one-dwelling 

unit,  detached  structures 

89.8 

86.5 

6U.0 

Median  number  of  rooms  per  dwelling 

l*.l 

1*.0 

1*.6 

Median  number  of  persons  per  occupied 

dwelling  unit 

3.2 

3.1 

3.1 

Median  value  of  one-dwelling  unit  structures 

$3,352 

$U,067 

$7,351* 

Median  contract  monthly  rent 

$25.82 

$27.91 

$l*2J*7 

Percent  In  structures  built  in  19lj0  or  later 

2lt.6 

26.9 

20.7 

Equipment  and  Utilities 

Percent  with  hot  running  water,  private 

toilet  or  bath  and  not  dilapidated 

20.2 

28.7 

63.1 

Percent  with  no  bathtub  or  shower 

69.3 

63.0 

26.8 

Percent  wi  th  central  heating 

3.1 

10.1 

50.1* 

Percent  with  mechanical  refrigerator 

59.7 

55.1 

80.2 

Percent  with  electric  lights 

85.7 

78.7 

9U.0 

Percent  with  radio 

91.8 

89.5 

95.7 

Percent  with  television 

.6 

1.2 

12.0 

POPULATION  CHARACTERISTICS  OF  THE  AREA  SAMPLED 

Tbs  data  presented  In  the  preceding  sections  provide  an  overall  pic¬ 
ture  of  the  County  as  a  •whole*  The  general  picture  for  the  County  ie  very 
similar  to  that  for  the  entire  state  except  for  the  lower  proportions  of  urban 
population  and  Negro  population  and  factors  associated  with  these  two  charac¬ 
teristics.  However,  the  particular  area  studied  differs  from  the  County  as  a 
whole  in  a  number  of  respects.  Briefly  stated,  the  four  townships  selected 
as  the  universe  for  study  contain  a  higher  proportion  of  persons  living  in 
urban  areas  or  small  comunities,  and,  correspondingly,  a  lower  percentage 
of  rural-farm  families.  A  number  of  other  differences  tend  to  follow  from 
this  difference  in  rural-urban  distribution  of  the  population. 

Table  2-3  presents  the  percentage  age-sex  distribution  of  the  popula¬ 
tion  for  the  county  as  a  whole  and  for  the  four  townships  studied. 


Table  2-3 

^  distribution— vam  couhti 

AND  THE  FOUR  TOWNS  HIPS  SJOSPISD 


Age  Qroq> 
(Years) 

Under  5 
5-lk 
35-20 
21-23* 

25-31* 

35— lil* 

\6-Sk 

55-61* 

65  and  over 


Humber  of  Persons 


White  Cou 
Dotal  Male 

11*9  11.7 
20.1  20.1* 
10.6  10,7 
>7  5.6 

13.2  12.7 
13.0  13.0 
10.0  10.0 
7.8  8.0 
7.8  7.9 


Female 

12.1 

19.9 

10Ji 

5.9 

13.7 

12.9 
10.0 

7.6 

7.6 


Poor  Townships* 
Dotal.  Kali  Female 


8  _ ^  19*278  18,762  15,10*2  7,^5  7>?86 

111636  townshlpS  are  Harrison,  Bald  Knob,  Kansett  and  Gray.  - - 


as  a  whole  prlmwily  to  having^  somewh^Thi11^8  sa,,*led  differ  f«>“  the  County 
^  to  10*  (iSlSghtly  lS^TprL^SS  oSSf  £?>0rti01\in  the  age  range* 
are  fairly  small  andprobablyrSSthe^^^f/^^*  1116  Terences 
the  county  (Searcy)  is  located  to  th«  4116  01117  Place  ^ 

makes  05)  39.0  percent  of  th«  6  sanPled.  The  Searcy  population 

<*  Erc^po'SiLnT  p°p,aa‘1”  ***-»w-* 

tion  contain  27.2  perc£t  p^SSion^T |o°f  ^  1l°“ 

population  of  the  sample  area.  7  P  m  tion  *”  59 percent  of  the 

area  on  .^.a^ul'a'ScTSS^t^  "“*•  ^  ®>  «»  ~»pl. 

are  arall  and  are  larfdv  assoeiatld^lth  Senaral»,the  difference, 

static®  of  the  four  townships  sanpled.^Males  sltohtr^  e?eat?r  relative)  urbanU 
County  as  a  whole  while  the  revise  is  f  JtS?7  ou*nvnher  females  for  the 

portion  of  Negro  is  somewhat  htow  for  sa^le  area*  While  the  pro- 

Negroes  are  still  onlT^e^TofTh^nJftPle  ~  the  County, 

size  in  the  sanple  area  differs  very  little  from  rjerage  behold 

££S&£\?a  »*• 

for  the  focr  townehipr  co^rf  f,LTa£  TlXZ  f*" 
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proportion  of  men*  The  difference  vith  respect  to  women  probably  reflects  the 
greater  urbanization  and  the  proportion  for  males  may  be  due  to  the  same  cause* 


Table  24 

CCHPARISCN  OF  WHITE  COUHTT  AND  POOR 
TOWNSHIPS  SAMPLED  CH  SKIRTED  CKIBAr.TraTS'rTna. 


Characteristic 

White 

County 

Four 

Townships 

Percent  urban 

Percent  in  places  of  1,000  population 

15.6 

39.0 

and  over 

27.2 

59.U 

Percent  male 

50.7 

li9.6 

Percent  Negro 

34 

6.5 

Percent  native  White 

96.2 

93.2 

Number  of  persons  oer  household 

Percent  of  males  lli  years  old  and  over 

3.59 

3.53 

in  labor  force 

Percent  of  females  lli  years  old  and 

75.6 

72.3 

over  in  labor  force 

16.6 

20.1 

CHARACTERISTICS  OF  THE  IMPACT 
AND  NON-IMPACT  POPULATIONS 

As  Indicated  in  Chapter  I,  two  samples  were  drawn  from  the  areas  in- 
Tolved  in  the  tornado*  One  represents  the  areas  directly  in  the  tornado  path 
(the  towns  of  Judsonia,  Doniphan  and  Boldingville  and  rural  areas  adjacent  to 
Judsonia)*  These  areas  were  all  heavily  hit  by  the  tornado  (almost  all  struc¬ 
tures  in  them  sustaining  considerable  damage)*  To  study  the  surrounding  area 
which  was  peripherally  involved  in  the  tornado  and,  to  a  considerable  extent, 
iTKoived  in  the  subsequent  rescue  and  relief  work,  a  second  sample  was  selected 
from  the  four  townships  mentioned  above.  Die  two  samples  are  referred  to 
throughout  this  report  as  those  from  the  "impact"  and  "non-impact"  areas* 

In  terms  of  demographic  characteristics,  the  major  differences  between 
the  impact  and  non.  impact  areas  are  traceable  to  the  fact  that  Searcy,  the  larg¬ 
est  town  (and  only  urban  place)  in  White  County  is  included  in  the  non- impact 
area*  The  non- impact  area  also  included  the  second  largest  town  in  the  County- 
Bald  Knob  vith  a  (1950  Census)  population  of  2.022.1  The  impact  area'  Includes 
the  town  of  Judsonia  (1950  population  of  1,122)*  As  can  be  seen  in  Table  2-5,  . 


■1  Some  parts  of  Bald  Knob  were  in  the  path  of  the  tornado.  While  a 
for  of  the  cases  interviewed  cane  from  these  parts  of  Bald  Knob,  cases  from 
these  areas  were  excluded  from  the  final  tabulations  and,  consequently,  all 
the  Bald  Knob  sample  cases  are  included  in  the  non- impact  group. 


the  non- impact  soq>le  io  quite  heavily  weighted  with  cases  from  Searcy  and 
the  lapact  sarple,  with  cases  from  Judsonia,  While  the  distribution  tgr  area 
shown  in  Table  2-5  is  proper  in  terns  of  the  actual  proportions  of  the  inpact 
and  non- impact  area  populations  resident  in  each  place,  it  should  be  recog¬ 
nised  that  the  two  samples  represent  different  populations*  Thus,  direct 
comparisons  between  the  inpact  and  non- impact  cases  are,  in  general.  Meaning¬ 
less  since  the  non- inpact  sarple  is  quite  heavily  urban  while  the  impact 
sample  tends  to  reflect  a  more  "village"  type  of  economy  and  culture*  , 


Table  2-5 


AREAL  DISTRIBUTION  OP  THE  IMPACT  AND 
NON-IMPACT  SAMPLES 


Area 

1950 

Census 

Population 

Percent  of  All  Persons  In 
Intact  Non- Impact 

Areas  Areas 

Searcy 

6,022* 

U8 

Bald  Knob 

2,022 

9 

Judsonia 

1,122 

62 

Kensett 

82? 

7 

Doniphan  ) 

12 

Boldingville) 

5,145 

6 

35 

Rural  ) 

20 

Number  of  Interviews 

139 

358 

Age-Sex  Distribution 

Table  2-6  cone  ares  the  age-sex  distribution  of  the  sample  for  the 
impact  and  non-impact  areas  .1  This  table  shows  that  the  impact  areas  have  a 
relatively  smaller  proportion  of  both  males  and  females  in  the  age  group  18- 
3ki  a  higher  percentage  of  males  in  the  age  group  35-2*2*,  but  a  lower  percent¬ 
age  of  females,  and  approximately  the  same  proportions  of  both  sexes  in  the 
1*5-5U  age  group.  Impact  areas  also  had  a  slightly  lower  percentage  of  both 
sexes  in  the  55-62*  age  group  and  a  higher  percentage  of  persons  65  years  old 
or  over. 


In  the  tabulations,  the  non-impact  cases  are  weighted  in  accordance 
with  the  sailing  probabilities  involved  (see  Chapter  I). 
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Tabic  2-6 


AGE  AND  SHT  DISTRIBUTION  <F  POPUUTft* 


Age  Groap 
( Tears  j) 


18-2fc 

35-lili 

16-Sk 

55-6U 

65-72* 

75  or  over 


Pgcent  of  All  t 

^yact  Areaa_  Non-I^ctjreas 


Number  of  Interviews 


gace  and  Nativity 

populatiSeofetK  K^tcSnS”?5rJSefuleaS  *>ur  Percent  of  the  *«♦  v 
ranged  from  four  percS  J*  the  studied,  the^JJL^V?,*41 

areas.  The  higher  lasact  areas  to  eight  percent  *  °f  Ne«roe» 

relatively  h«amr  propc*  .-ion  in  the  latter  areas  mr>  k  nonr-iapact 

*|  O  f1  4*V]  ® 

Family  Character  ,♦.<  — 

and  attitudinal  <  !?*  ^^^ary  tabulations  on  fen  the  **• 

£**£*S££ts  VIP  “AT-1 ’iSS2S1?iJ*,f^Su 

^  cases 
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higher  percent  of  single  males  and  married  males  than  single  females  and 
married  females*  The  lower  percent  of  married  women  and  the  higher  proportion 
of  women  who  are  widowed  probably  reflects  the  lower  life  expectancy  of  men* 


Table  2-7 
HAHHAL  STABS 


Percent  of  All  Persons  In 

Status  Impact  Areas  Non-Impact  Areas 


Hale 

Female 

Male 

Female 

Single 

1U 

6 

10 

6 

Married 

81 

6U 

8U 

77 

Widowed 

h 

30 

5 

13 

Divorced  or  separated 

1 

— 

l 

2 

Unspecified 

— 

1 

Number  of  Interviews 

72 

67 

66 

92 

The  average  household  in  the  area  contained  between  three  and  four 
members — the  average  in  impact  areas  being  3*6  persons  and  in  non-impact  3,3 
persons*  The  following  table  sunssarizes  the  percentage  distribution  of  the 
population  by  total  number  of  persons  in  the  household  (including  children). 


Table  2-8 


TOTAL  NUMBER  CP  PERSONS  IN  HOUSEHOLD 


Number  in 
Household 

Percent  of  All  Households 

In 

Impact 

Not  in 
Impact 

One 

lh 

6 

Two 

29 

2 It 

Three 

a 

30 

Four 

Hi 

23 

Five  or  more 

22 

18 

Humber  of  Interviews 

139 

158 
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Cal  y^fof^? w  of  *™***lds  contained 

h^da  In  both  areas  contaLd  t££  „  30  ******  of  ttohoSST 

parents,  or  parents-in-law.  Tn  a  : "“re adults~iaainly  adult  children. 

boarders.  ^  3  f6V  households,  theaddltional  SlS^t. 


Table.  2-9 


DI  HOUSEHQU)  OW® 


Humber  nf  1^1 4.- 

Percent  of  All 

Households 

In 

Not  In 

One 

lag)  act 

Impact 

Two 

13 

8 

Three 

57 

57 

Four 

1? 

1 9 

Five  or  more 

10 

1 

13 

h 

Number  of  Interviews 

139 

158 

to  69  years  of^jfby  toSehaSr*8  *  hreakdown  *BT  number  of  adults  15 


Hone 

foe 

Two 

Three  or  more 
Noaber  not  reported 


Humber  of  Interviews  I39 


03? 


158 


158 


sr  -  smss^lts,1"  tvzl 

*-*ttS?3£  “**"*“*  — raj  3^ 

*■  «^*E*a  s^fas-*  mm-ti 

Table  2-31 

^^oaenmmscmesmssausmaia 


ftge  and  Sea  Group 


No  household  members  #  and  over 
Household  members  65  and  orer 

Female  65  and  over 
Male  65  and  over 
Male  and  female  65  and 


HonseholdJ 
^  ^P**  Not  In  Twpa<»» 


Number  of  Interviews 


ESp-saS  HsESuPs  ~ 

contained  two  or  tore  children^  rf  **•  beholds  In  both  area/ 

In  households  with  children  +v«  — _ 

Fears  of  age  is  1.5  per  household ^r^L^f!!!  «*  c**l<lren  under  15 

areas.  The  lower  cverae/S  iSf  areaa  ^  !•!  For  non- Wet 

size  in  Searcy  as  compared  with  the  sSl^town**^6^  th®  ®a3ier  family 
category ,  *  a“  «»  «aH  towns  and  rural  areas  in  the  impact 
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Table  2-12 


NUMBER  OF  CHILDREN  UNDER  1 5  TEARS  OF  AGE  BT  HOUSEHOLDS 


Percent  of  All  Households 

Number  of  Children  Per  Household 

In  Impact 

Not  in  Impact 

No  children. 

& 

kft 

OpB 

r r 

27 

Two  children 

17 

Three  or  more  children 

12 

8 

Number  of  Interviews 

139 

358 

Table  2-13 

Age  Group 

Percent  of  All  Households 

In  Impact  Not  in  Impact 

No  children 

56 

M 

Children  5-lU  years  only 

2li 

27 

Children  under  5  years  only 

11 

11 

Children  under  5  and  5-lii 

9 

13 

Number  of  Interviews 

139 

158  . 

Table  2-13  Indicates  that  the  largest  percentage  of  the  households 
with  children  contained  children  in  the  age  group  5— li»  years.  However,  11 
percent  of  all  households  had  children  under  five  years  of  age  only  and  an 
additional  nine  percent  in  impact  and  13  percent  in  non-impact  contained  both 
children  under  5  and  children  in  the  5-lli  year  old  age  group 


c 
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SOCIO-ECONOMIC  CHARACTERISTICS  CP  THE  AREA  3AKPU5D 

The  economic  base  of  the  area  studied  is  predominantly  agricultural. 
Cotton  and  strawberries  are  the  two  major  cash  crops.  In  1951*  a  total  of 
33,000  acres  in  the  County  were  devoted  to  cotton  raising;  and  16,000  bales  of 
cotton,  valued  at  $3,290,000  were  produced.  The  town  of  Searcy  contains  two 
large  cotton  gins  and  a  cotton  coopresa  and  warehouse*.  The  team,  of  Kenneth 
also  has  a  cotton  gin  for  processing  raw  cotton. 

The  County  is  the  largest  producer  of  strawberries  In  the  United 
States.  In  1951*  it  produced  518,000  crates  of  strawberries,  having  a  total 
cash  value  of  $3,288,000.  The  town  of  Bald  Knob  has  the  largest  strawberry 
market  in  the  world.  During  the  peak  of  the  harvest  (usually  near  the  end  of 
April),  as  many  as  8,000  persons  are  employed  in  picking  and  processing  the 
strawberries  for  market.  Many  of  the  smalL-ecale  industries  in  the  area— e.g., 
four  processing  plants  in  Bald  Knob,  a  froxen  food  plant  in  Searcy,  a  crate 
and  box  factory  in  Judsonia,  and  a  number  of  trucking  coapanies — are  economi¬ 
cally  dependent  upon  strawberry  production.  Other  major  crops  include  corn, 
soy  beans,  rice,  and  potatoes. 

The  County  is  also  a  major  producer  of  beef  cattle,  dairy  products, 
and  poultry.  In  1951,  the  County  had  100  Grade  A  dairy  barns,  26,519  head  of 
dairy  and  beef  cattle,  and  produced  between  two  and  three  million  broiler 
chickens  for  marketing.  Searcy  contains  two  large  livestock  auctions,  a  large 
chicken  hatchery,  an  ice  cream  plant  and  numerous  service  industries  and  re¬ 
tail  establishments  centered  around  the  production  of  cattle,  dairy  products, 
and  poultry. 

Despite  the  predominantly  agricultural  nature  of  the  area,  the  economic 
base  is  beginning  to  shift  toward  small-scale  manufacturing.  In  the  period 
from  I.9U0  to  1950,  Searcy  experienced  a  65  percent  increase  in  population 
(from  3,670  in  19U0  to  6,021;  in  1950)  and  Bald  Knob  increased  by  U0  percent 
(from  1,UU5  to  2,022).  Most  of  this  increase  can  be  accounted  for  by  the 
entrance  of  new  industries  into  these  ccmmmities.  The  International  Shoe 
Company  has  built  factories  in  Searcy  and  in  Bald  Knob,  the  former  employing 
about  U00  workers  and  the  latter  about  200.  The  community  of  Doniphan  is 
devoted  entirely  to  the  production  of  hardwood  flooring  and  employs  approxi¬ 
mately  115  persons.  Three  other  companies  in  Searcy — &  manufacturer  of  oak 
barrels,  an  oak  floor  board  c cap  any,  and  a  company  producing  railroad  ties— 
are  devoted  to  the  manufacture  and  processing  of  wood  products. 

In  contrast  to  Searcy  and  E  nob,  the  communities  of  Judsonia  and 
Kensett  experienced  a  considerably  s.  r  increase  in  population  between  the 
19U0  and  1950  census.  Judsonia  increased  from  1,011  persons  to  1,222  persons — 
a  rise  of  21  percent.  The  population  of  Kensett,  however,  remained  almost 
static  1  827  persons  in  19l»0  as  compared  with  829  persons  in  1950— an  increase 
of  less  than  one  percent.  Many  of  the  employed  persons  in  Judsonia  and 
Kensett,  as  well  as  the  surrounding  rural  areas,  commute  to  Jobs  In  Searcy  and 
Bald  Knob  and  carry  on  small-scale  farming  in  their  spare  time.  This  fact  is 
reflected  in  the  following  occupational  distribution  of  the  earners  in 
sampled  households,  which  shows  that  the  highest  percentage  of  the  labor  force 
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in  both  impact  and  non-impact  areas  is  engaged  primarily  in  the  crafts  and 
other  labor  rather  than  in  agriculture.  There  is,  however,  a  substantial  pro¬ 
portion  of  the  non-impact  households  with  the  main  earner  engaged  in  faming. 

It  should  be  remembered  test,  although  Searcy  cases  comprise  the  largest  part 
of  the  non-impact  sample,  the  proportion  of  rural  (open-country)  cases  is  higher 
for  th<  non- impact  than  for  the  impact  areas. 

Table  2-U* 


occapmoiAL  cisthibdtior  bt  via  earner  of  hoosehouj 


Percent  of  all  Households 

Occupation 

In 

Not  in 

Impact 

Impact 

Craftsman,  operative,  service  worker  or  laborer 

50 

38 

Farmer  or  farm  laborer 

13 

21 

Manager,  official  or  proprietor 

12 

11 

Clerical  or  sales  worker 

3 

10 

Professional 

5 

6 

Retired  or  disabled 

12 

8 

Income  from  source  other  than  Job 

5 

3 

All  other  Jobs  or  occupations 

l 

2 

Number  of  Interviews 

139 

158 

Family  Incow 

The  average  income  of  families  and  households  in  the  area  is  relatively 
low.  As  the  following  table  shows,  5 9  percent  of  the  families  in  impact  areas 
and  56  percent  of  those  in  mx>- impact  areas  had  a  total  yearly  Income  of  less 
than  $2,000.  However,  this  is  a  lower  percentage  than  for  the  County  as  a 
whole  (7h  percent  having  an  animal  income  of  less  than  $2,000)  and  compare ■ 
favorably  with  the  percent  in  the  entire  state  (60  percent). 


Table  2-15 

FAMILY  INCOME  PER  YEAR 


Percent  of 

AH  Households 

Income 

In 

Hot  In 

Impact 

Impact. 

Wer  IS  to 

$500  -  $1000 

IS 

11 

$1000  -  $2000 

18 

23 

$2000  -  13000 

26 

22 

53000  -  UtOOO 

21 

16 

$1*000  -  15000 

o 

9 

$5000  -  $10,000 

1* 

5 

$10,000  and  over 

3 

? 

laccae  not  reported 

1 

6 

1* 

5 

N«»ber  of  Interviews 

139 

158 

Education 


The 

tion,  based 
sample. 


f^lloelng  tc&ie  summarizes  the  educations 
Tipoa  the  last  grade  of  school  completed  “ 


status  of  the  popula- 
the  respondents  in  th< 


Table  2-16 


EDOCATIONA1  STATUS  OF  RESPONDENTS 


Education 


Percent  of  all  Persons 
In  Not  in 


Couple ted  college 
Some  college 
Completed  high  school 
So*  high  school 
Completed  grasmar  school 
Some  grammar  school 
No  formal  education 
Not  reported 


1* 

8 

12 

23 

21* 

25 

3 

1 


3 

9 

16 

18 

21 

28 

2 

3 


tfsmber  of  Interviews 


139 


158 


52 


This  table  shows  that  about  one-fourth  of  the  stapled  populations  had 
twelve  or  more  Tears  of  schooling  slightly  less  than  half  had  between  eight 
and  twelve  jean  of  schooling)  and  about  30  percent  had  less  than  eight  Tears 
of  schooling* 

There  is  no  evidence  of  any  substantial  difference  in  educational  level 
between  the  impact  and  non-impact  area  cases,  although  the  town  of  Searcy  has 
an  educational  level  above  the  national  average— approximately  20  percent  at 
the  population  25  years  of  age  or  over  having  completed  some  college  training 
as  compared  with  13  percent  of  the  total  population  of  the  United  States.  The 
median  school  years  completed  by  the  Searcy  population  is  10.8  years,  while 
the  United  States  median  is  9.3  years.  This  is  due  primarily  to  the  presence 
in  Searcy  of  Harding  College— a  denominational  school  sponsored  by  the  Church 
of  Christ.  The  college  has  a  student  body  of  about  700  and  a  faculty  number¬ 
ing  about  60  members. 


Religion 


The  populatlor  of  the  area  has  a  strong  fundamentalist  religious 
orientation.  Over  90  percent  cf  the  population  are  church  members  and,  as  the 
following  table  shows,  virtually  all  of  them  are  Protestants. 


Table  2-17 

RELIGIOUS  AFFILIATION 


Percent  of  all  Persons 

Religious  Affiliation 

In 

Not  in 

Impact 

Impact 

Protestant 

90 

90 

Catholic 

— 

1 

Jewish 

— 

— 

Other  or  non-spec ifled 

7 

5 

No  religious  affiliation 

3 

h 

Number  of  Interviews 

139 

158 

Denominational  affiliation  was  not  asked  of  the  respondents,  but  the 
Baptists  and  Methodists,  Christians,  Church  of  Christ  and  Assembly  of  God,  are 
known  to  have  a  large  percentage  of  the  membership.  Other  derjonations 
represented  are  the  Presbyterian,  Protestant  Episcopal,  Nasr  ene.  Seventh  Day 
Adventists,  Church  of  God,  and  Jehovah's  Witnesses.  Cathodes  have  a  small 
church  in  Searcy  and  a  mission  church  in  Bald  Knob. 


Attendance  at  religion*  services  is  exceptionally  high.  Half  of  the 
persons  inter r'  ewBd  in  both  impat  and  non-impact  areas  attended  services  once 
a  week  or  more  and  about  one-fifth  attended  fro*  one  to  three  per  noath. 

As  the  following  table  shows,  females  generally  attended  services  nor*  fre¬ 
quently  than  sales,  but  the  differences  are  nut  great. 


Table  2-1& 

FEEQU2BCT  OF  CHDBCH  ATTEKDAJCE  BT  SEX 


Impact  Areas 

Non-impact  Areas 

Frequency  of  Attendance 

Percent 

Males 

of  all 
Females 

Percent  of  all 
Males  Females 

Once  a  week  or  wore 

1*3 

58 

15 

53 

One-three  times  per  month 

26 

15 

21 

20 

Less  than  once  a  month 

19 

22 

22 

20 

Hever 

8  . 

3 

8 

5 

Frequency  not  reported 

3 

1 

5 

2 

Number  of  Interview 

72 

67 

66 

92 

Hone  Ownership 

Most  of  the  fanilies  in  the  area-over  65  percent  in  both  impact  and 
non-impact  areas— own  their  own  homes.  However,  there  is  some  variation  in 
the  percentage  of  bone  ownership  by  the  various  cosunities  and  rural  areas. 

A  comparison  of  conramities  shows  that  Reuse tt  and  Judsonia  have  a  considerably 
higher  percentag '  of  home  owners  than  the  towns  of  Bald  Knob  or  Searcy.  More¬ 
over,  the  percentage  of  home  ownership  is  generally  higher  in  rural  areas  than 
in  the  towns. 


HCWE  ttiTJEHSHI?  BT  KtSk  AKD  COKUDNIn 


The  erf.MAM.i_  • 


^  - — **6ra.xxe#  - - - 

»te£S? -1--  swuaw-j:  x^vsss. 


i^LSLSesidenc; 


- —  -  -vMAuoacg 

~  «•  ^  -  ™,UOT.  toe>tem 


PRI°R  TO  TORNADO 


length  of 
Residence  f™,*, 

Less  than  1  year 
1-3  years 
3-5  years 
5-10  years 
10-20  years 
2°  years  and  over 
Not  specified 


15 

20 

15 

19 

lit 

17 


21» 

15 

18 

17 

12 

12 

1 


Number  <*  Interviews 


*1  )A 


As  this  table  shows,  half  of  the  bcnsebolds  in  impact  areas  had  lived 
in  the  same  residence  for  five  or  more  years,  and  1*1  percent  of  the  house¬ 
holds  in  non-impact  areas  had  lived  in  the  sane  house  for  five  or  more  years. 
The  somewhat  greater  stability  of  residence  in  the  inpact  areas  probably  re¬ 
flects  the  lower  mobility  of  population  in  tee  small  towns  and  rural  areas  as 
compared  with  the  larger  towns  of  Searcy  and  Bald  Knob. 

In  general,  however,  as  Table  2-21  below  shears,  ttos  majority  of  ther 
population  in  the  area  are  relatively  *old  settlers* — as  measured  by  length  of 
residence  in  the  same  community.  About  two-thirds  of  the  persons  in  impact 
areas  and  three-fourths  of  those  in  non-impact  areas  had  lived  in  the  same 
community  or  ar^a  for  more  than  five  years.  In  both  areas,  over  half  had  re¬ 
sided  in  the  same  community  for  more  than  ten  years. 


Table  2r-21 


ISSSTH  £F  RESIDENCE  IN  TOiVH  Ce  RURAL  AREA 


length  of  Residence 

Percent  of  all  Households 

In  Impact  Hot  in  Impact 

Less  than  1  year 

7 

11 

1-3  years 

12 

12 

3-5  years 

12 

3 

5-10  years 

5 

15 

10-20  years 

13 

13 

20  years  or  over 

50 

UU 

Not  reported 

2 

Number  of  Interviews 

13? 

158 

Home  Utilities  and  Equipoent 


Table  2-22  summarizes  the  extent  to  whiefc  the  populace  possessed 
various  utilities.  As  this  table  shows,  virtually  all  the  households  had 
electricity  and  a  radio,  and  most  possessed  refrigeration.  Over  70  percent 
possessed  gas,  and  over  50  percent  also  had  running  water,  and  indoor 
toilets.  However,  less  than  half  the  households  in  both  impact  and  non- imp  act 
areas  had  a  telephone. 
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Table  2-22 

HOUSEHOLD  UTILITIES  AND  EQUIPMENT 


Percent  of  all  Households 

Utility 

In  Impact 

Not  in  Impact 

Electric  lights 

96 

100 

Radio 

9U 

96 

Refrigerator 

80 

85 

Gas 

7U 

70 

Running  water 

65 

69 

Indoor  toilet 

53 

67 

Telephone 

31 

U3 

Number  of  Interviews 

139 

158 

Car  and  truck  ownership  in  the  area  is  relatively  high.  Seventy-one 
percent  of  the  families  in  inpact  areas  and  69  percent  in  non-impact  areas 
owned  either  an  auto  or  a  truck. 


Previous  Disaster  Experience 

The  general  area  hit  by  the  tornadoes  is  frequently  referred  to  aa 
"tornado  alley,"  because  of  the  frequency  with  which  tornadoes  strike. 

Despite  this  depiction,  however,  the  particular  area  studied  had  not  had  a  tor¬ 
nado  in  recent  years,  although  tornadoes  had  recently  struck  a  number  of  nearby 
communities. 

The  following  table  summarizes  the  extent  of  direct  and  indirect 
experience  with  previous  tornadoes. 

Table  2-23 


DIRECT  AND  INDIRECT  PREVIOUS  TORNADO  EXPERIENCE 


Percent  of 

all  Persons 

Type  of  Experience 

In  Impact 

Not  In  Impact 

Direct 

32 

22 

Experienced  impact  once  cr  more  before 

13 

9 

Not  directly  in  impact  but  sufficiently 
close  to  be  threatened 

19 

13 

Indirect* 

25 

Uo 

No  previous  tornado  experience  of  any  type 

U3 

39 

Number  of  Interviews 

139 

r  Trrzz-i  4 

158 

impact  experiences  told  to  respondent  or  heard’ from  others  and  own  experiences 
as  a  child  which  respondent  himself  does  not  remember  but  which  family  members 
had  related  to  him. 
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either  no^Drevious^orn^*110**8  *hrffc  the  majority  of  person*  5a  tbs  area  had 
percent  of  the  impact °"ly  ^direct  sxperteace.  Only  13 

-m;  strsrrjs  s^rL-sr1* 

be  directly  threatened  byP^^er^ois^SdSl7,  **  •uf£**i*at37  clo»  to 

disaster  oT  residents  had  experience  in  eran-tomado 

disasters  and  the  extent  of  this  experience  is  sSariaed  £  Sle  ^! 

Table  2-2lt 

PREVIOUS  NON-TORNADO  DISASTER  EXPERIENCE 


?e  of  Disaster 


Auto  Accident 
Heavy  windstorm,  hurri¬ 
cane,  or  typhoon 
Fire 
Flood 
War  combat 
War  service  close  to 
combat  lines 
Earthquake 
Other* 

•No  non-tornado  disaster 
experience 


Percent  of  all  Persons 
In - 

"  Not  an 
frgact  Impact 


Number  of  Interviews  I39  253 

.  *"°ther  includes  explosions,  train  accidents!- 
shipwrecks  or  severe  storms  at  sea. 


c 


Table  2-2$ 

Tsaim  MMSTEB  Bm», 


°f  Etperieaace 


SeSo 

devious  -tCIT  r1  tornado  only 
dUaste^  *DCe  111  ^2^  tornado  and  non-tornado 


^er  of  Interviews 


— Wot  In  Impact 


sS^s-sssaKs- 


Table  2-26 

PREVTOOS  EESaSTER  EXPERIENCE 


BT  SEX 


rlence 


SsS!?3-^ 

™n-tor2b  disastS  —  tornado  and 
dSSte^Sj®00*  ia  n03“torr»da 

Estimated  Number  of  Interview* 


Tn  Impact 
Percent  of  aif 
ji^es  Females 


jjgt  in  Impact 
Percent  of  «iv 

j^-es  Females 


72  67 


* 


’’saxes  tnan  female*  . 

£***  811(1  ^»"i=Pact  «*»*«»«  both  la  the 

bez*  of  men  who  were  in  or  sear  ^pendent  on  thTai! 

having  ▼ariou8^pS^8SaIwati0aJT  «wwaitiea  la  the  percent  «# 

sstaobhea23ioi,lng  s*  -isss^jrs 

***'  ** searc^  ***  s6:^  *££. 

Table  2-27 

_ _  PREVIOUS  DISASKa  etferukce  bt  im. 


?7P*  of  Experience 


fo  previous  experience  of  ay  type 
^evious  experience  in  tornado^?- 

taS  «• 

,^£tn£el'“  10 


Pocent  Of  all  Parent  Tn 
iS3gg*»  Bald~Knob 


Bomber  of  Interviews 


gtorw  Cellars  and  Tornado  iw^n 


— - 

ra-^ir*  « — ■ 

cjop-i  _l  ...  006  the  non-impact  cases  (ami  to  a  neighbor's 

one  th^  dld  not  “ention  availabilitv  of  *  ^L.P°8*1Wy»  *  *«"  °*  the  1jk>j 

SSSSgs: sSSSSSSag 

s^SSl~-SsS:~5“'rsr 

Sto  PB  canned  goods,  fruits,  -JSKVSSSSf1  pr°**otl“ 


I 


Table  2-28 

ivuuBmn  cr  sro 


,  _  Percent  of  all  Person* 

Availability  of  Stow  Cellar  Inlmpaet  Not  In  Iroact 

Possessed  own  storm  cellar  '  i  * 

use  of  neighboring  cellar  l  f 

Definitely  had  so  cellar  available  hi  £ 

Not  reported  fo 


Nunber  of  Interviews 


Previous  Tornado  Knowledge 

lore  or  experienc^to^av^s^^rf^  t^LriIfiCiently  exPosod  to  tornado 
nadoes,  the  destructive  potentielitiL^"^' ***£*  **“  identifyii«  tor- 
of  Protective  action  to  be  taken  ^nadoes,  and  the  appropriate  Hmtt 

table  summarizes  the  contInt^?J?^  mi!t  £  a  t°rnado-  **» 
respondents  in  the  sa^le!  ^  t0rnaao  Pledge  as  reported  bythj 

Table  2-29 

CONTENT  C F  PHI OR  TORNADO  KN0WIH3G® 


Type  of  Knowledge 


Percent  of  all  Persons 


Had  no  knowledge  at  all 

Had  specific  knowledge  and  ideas  about! 

S3  %  *Mch  *>  ^entlfy  a  coming  tornado 
Kind  of  damage  that  could  be  done 

“Uoa 

Hot  ££3S***  prt‘““™1  or  Ktion, 


In  Impact 


Nuaber  of  Interviews 
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of  the  non-iapact  cases  er^cltTP*r+e+t  **»•  i«s>act  cues  and 
knowledge  atldi.  While^S^S7  8tated  that  they  had  P1”®  P®1^ 

knorttag.  of  STldSl?  ^t<5°  m«jt  of  alfpL^a' LSSlS’T10 
kbything  about  apnropriat«iwfli^0rnado  ean  Oo  leas  than^n™**1  ^  "o™ 
Ifcaaurod  against TataS^.*??110'’31'*'  and  orotectil  meant  know 

mat.  action  to  tatotoSn^!  b?f  *"Uibl. *kSSa^“ tZZJ?'' 
the  overwhelming  maioritr  of^T^  f*  W3uld  Probably  ^>pro- 

sss  —■*  ^"sa?a!;y  SiCi 

aas?S~«£5-A  asiKa-l. 

area  fn^l  over  h«ir  ®T®n  though  tornadoes  ar>«  ,  ,  *4®®  specific 

tornadoes.  146  P°Pal*tion  had  had  seas  previ^  poss5®-ty  in  the 

previous  experience  with 


Piaa5ter-Relatod  Sirin. 


•-  aneetn, 


Table  2-30 

DISASTER-RENTED  soles 


Skill 


_ _  Percent  of  all  Pare™. 

MUtary  wnriee  tat  not  la  eotart  ^SEJ£t  got  to  fans 

“Ultary  conbat  aip.ri.nc.  13  TT^ 

Cotatruotion  work  backed  6  “ 

btafe^WMUOT  »r  tr®wportation  1  I 

Membership  in  relief  oresnisati™,  7 

'hur?h  official,  ortefST  gcvemment,  8 

Medical  training  ■»  . 

No  skills  or  unspecified  2  ^ 

^her  of  Interview.  - -  ?° 

- - - - 139  1 58 

Jfpcrience  c« 
v  prxor  disaster  skill  and 

“  T~ — — _ . _ 


Tor  tn.  taotatandta  - - 

arnado08p  see  Appendix  A-I 
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■  nB  sitmthw  rai®  to 

"***•£  SSS*!? “  W  the  descriptive 

■ «s  iSSS* 

*«o»sl  "oSSt^l^Sl-vJ1-  P~»"t  Lert2P”JftI»»  1—21*3?  X 

*•’*"  *h»M  <•  ^twpSt^!"*  •«*  th.  d.^ 

•*  titers  in  the  ares 

ir  -  » •^TSs&’aa.tS?- 

-  below 

“'“sire  heat  «dtrtd™,S‘“d-  PeKons  i^'P”™*1  “»«*- 
dhortlf  alter  ^  Sphere  * 

l^eXtr^S »— *  center  at 

SK/STES- SSSf 

Jff*.  rtSit  sSte,^*  =ftcrno™dS  £.!£***  *>  "~£ta  t  ie 
folloeins  it,  re^X'*"””-  *0  ‘he  pre„“^f?‘-‘  JM.  •W„“1V 
PC.  Ko  other  warning,  ^  L^S"1**  *->*L«St 

central  irtaSJ?  "°*P  “jt  the  forecast  did  not 

?f?er  stated  i„  its  L  !f?a  lmder  study,  and  atLTl  speclf>  tornadoes  in 

- — -  to  -  -H«  toth, 

.,  S^SSSgj-g  the  Tcrnadoj. 

“^bc,  in  S'SSS.3100  P-"..  the  fir,t  t  ~ 


IT; - - - Patn-  The  coaaunitr  fT5 

Source t  »rnw.*  ^ - - - —  of  Parc 

“•  juttl»  R»ct.  JtaSS£,VrS«  “'**  ccteorologiet  at  th  . 

^"Arkansas  Itaccrat,.’^*  £*££*-  **  “*  **“**• 
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*  ■ 


in  Saline  County  was  struck  ch-tit  hi03  P.H.j  the  town  of  Mayflower,  in 
Faulkner  Coimty  a  few  ainutua  Icttfr  acid  it  then  continued  toward  the  Judsoniac 
Bald  Knob  area,  striking  there  about  5*33  P.li.  Meanwhile,  at  least  two  other 
tornadoes  started  in  the  south  central  portions  of  the  state  and  nerved  in  the 
sane  northeasterly  direction.  Ons  started  near  England  in  Lonoke  County, 
striking  that  community  at  about  5*00  P.K.  A  third  was  first  sighted  aloft  to. 
the  north  of  the  city  of  North  Little  Rock  at  5*00  P.1C.  and  it  first  touched 
ground  near  Y/attinsaw  in  Lonoke  County  about  5*17  P.M. 

In  the  Judsonia-Bald  Knob  area  there  may  have  been  two  oar  more  separata 
tornadoes  with  overlapping  tracks— since  the  path  of  destruction  in  this  area 
was  a  mile  and  one-half  wide  as  compared  with  a  range  of  100-900  yards  in  most 
other  areas.  However,  the  weather  Bureau  stated  that  there  was  not  sufficient 
evidence  to  conclude  that  more  than  one  storm  went  through  the  area* 


Pre-Impact  Cues  and  Forewarning 

Despite  the  weather  forecasts  disseminated  by  the  little  Rock  Weather 
Bureau  and  the  radio  announcements  concerning  the  tornado  striking  Dierks, 
Arkansas  in  mid-afternoon,  most  persons  in  the  area  had  little  or  no  fore¬ 
warning  that  a  tornado  was  approaching.  Only  one  percent  of  the  persons  in 
impact  areas  and  four  percent  in  non-impact  areas  had  heard  or  read  of  storm 
warnings  or  heard  reports  that  tornadoes  had  struck  other  communities  in 
Arkansas. 

By  late  afternoon,  most  persons  had  noted  the  dark  clouds,  thunder, 
and  high  winds  of  an  approaching  storm.  In  most  cases,  however,  these  cues 
were  not  sufficient  to  lead  the  person  to  a  definition  of  a  tornado.  In  some 
cases,  they  provoked  a  feeling  of  vague  uneasiness  but,  even  in  these  cases, 
the  definitions  were  mainly  of  the  "just  a  bad  storm"  type.  High  winds  and 
heavy  thunderstorms  are  a  common  occurrence  in  this  area,  and  the  evidence 
indicates  that  the  vast  majority  of  the  population  assimilated  the  early  pre¬ 
impact  cues  to  r.  "normal  bad  storm"  definition— not  a  storm  of  tornado  or 
disastrous  proportions. 

The  sign  or  cue  mo3t  frequently  associated  with  a  tornado  is  the  so- 
called  "funnel,"  a  cone-shaped  or  vortex  cloud  formed  by  the  meeting  of  large 
bodies  of  cool  dry  air  and  warm  moist  air.  In  seme  tornado  disasters,  this 
funnel  can  be  seen  clearly  before  it  actually  strikes.  In  the  present  case, 
her, vever,  the  actual  impact  of  the  tornado  was  preceded  by  a  period  of  extreme 
darkness.  Following  are  some  typical  comments  describing  this  period  imme¬ 
diately  preceding  impact: 

...the  first  thine  I  knew  it  was  almost  totally  dark. 

(Case  R-226,  p.  I)1 

It  Just  turned  dark,  I  went  to  the  door  and  I  looked  out  to 

see  what  it  was.  I  couldn't  see  anything,  it  was  so  dark. 

(Case  R-^30,  p.  1) 

^Numbers  folio- -'r-  -'oi.s  refer  to  the  original  case  numbers 

of  the  interviews.  An  :  case  number  refers  to  a  "regular" 

sample  casej  an  "S"  r-  -  „j.!i  respondent  interview. 


( 


(Case  U  looked  80  <krk  and  everything... 

aee  SttdVSJS  fi  SSdS^cSrRfia,1' f.'w  ***** 

rer/dark.  {Se^-S,  ^Tl)7  *****  700  kno,r»  At  ■» 

^Jrfrtnally  tf^ed  to  obscure  vision 

funnel  or  vortex  cloud.  Only  one  percent  <Jd+^ndlcated  that  th«T  saw  the 
e«rt  in  non-irpact  mentioned  seeing  the  funnel^  CM®8  laPaet  ^  one  prr 


Geographic  location  of  the  Population  at. 


at  the  time  of  the  tSo'sX2?fb^on^SSS  ^t^S^P°pal<ttlon 


table  2-31 


GEOGRAPHIC  LOCATION  at  TBffi  CF  IMPACT 


Area 

Jodsonla 
Judscnia  rural 
BoldiagriUe 
Doniphan 
Searcy 

Searcy  rural 

Bald  Knob 

Bald  Knob  rural 

Kensett 

Kensett  rural 

Elsewhere  in  yjiite  County 

Outside  Shite  County 


fgreent  of  all  Persona 
±B  -tapact.  TR  in  g^pt 
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12 

12 

12 

—  » 
1* 
1* 


13 

hh 

12 

7 

7 


Lumber  of  Interviews 


♦For  Paid  Knob  and  the  m-al  !  - - - - - 

persone  resident  in  neighborhoods' ***  *"*  **  Seare* 
sarple.  The  tao  cases  sham  are  persons  eXcluded  tC 

to  be  in  the  maid  Knob  0r  Bald  Knob  rural  imnaot*161*  ljnpact'  areas  *ho  happened 
«se^the  Bald  Knob,  Bald  Knob  ^raTS  if**?*  ^  froa 

tornado  were  net  included  in  the  saJplSg.  struck  by  the 


& 

jHteonia  andl?  SSenfS  ^ct  Population  was  in 

amr^af1,638*  ^  poPulati^!^LBfldin^llle>  «*4  Judaonia 

Searcy  ^though  <4?  « 

Spatial  Location  of  fXa 
the'f^lf  SfSaTS  te  *heir  011,51  *****  at  the  ti* 


Table  2-32 

ATSlX  ^^ION 

_ **  TIME  ®  threat  DEFINITION 


location 
In  own  heme 

Inside  other  residential 
structure  (not  own) 

t^C  b?fine3a  structure 
Inside  other  structure 

0,,+^  ?h6d»  etc») 

^  °Pen*  near 
JJi  stationary  vehicle 
In  moving  vehicle 
Location  not  reported 

Number  of  Interview* 


Ptocent  of  all  Persons 
in  Impact  Areas 

80 

$ 

7 

1 
2 
h 
1 
1 
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^^ssjs^ajs^^  b»  of  w., 

ISLSg"?r SewSujJ,3°  "d1J*W  P-M-  At  this  t 

*— *'•  1™»  ??s  S£2S  KUrwji' 555  * 
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Table  ?-33 

NATURE  OF  ROUTINE  ACTIVITY  AT  IMPACT  CR  TIME  OF  THREAT  DEFINITION 


Nature  of  Activity 


Percent  of  all  Persons 
in  Impact  Areas 


Recreational  activities  (reading  newspaper,  relaxing, 
chatting  with  household  members,  listening  to  radio, 
visiting,  etc*) 

Eating  dinner 

Household  chores  (preparing  food,  washing  dishes,  etc.) 

Working  at  business  or  Shop 

Farm  or  yard  chores  (feeding  livestock,  etc.) 

Shopping 

Other  (personal  routine,  shaving,  getting  dressed, 
driving  home,  etc.) 

Nature  of  activity  not  reported 


Number  of  Interviews 


Social  Composition  of  Inroact  Group 


Size  of  Groups 

Table  2-3li-a  shows  the  size  of  the  household  or  other  social  groups  in 
impact  areas  at  the  time  of  inpact. 


1 
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Table  2-Oi P* 


SIZE  OF  GROUP  AT  TIME  TORNADO  STRUCT 


Percent  of  all  Groups 

Size  of  Group* 

in  Impact  Areas 

One  person  alone 

33 

Two  persons 

20 

Three  persons 

17 

Four  persons 

16 

Five  persons 

9 

Six  persons 

8 

Seven  persons 

1 

Eight  persons 

3 

Nine  persons 

1 

Ten  or  more 

It 

Size  not  reported 

6 

Number  of  Interviews 

139 

♦"Group"  is  defined  as  the  respondent  and 
all  persons  present  with  the  respondent  at  time  of 
impact,  excluding  children  under  the  age  of  fire 
years. 


It  will  be  noted  that  13  percent  of  the  respondents  were  alone  during 
impact  and  that  about  80  percent  of  the  residents  were  members  of  groups  ranging 
in  size  from  two  through  10  or  more  persons.  The  groups  composed  of  eight  or 
more  persons  were  mainly  those  who  were  in  business  establishments  at  the  time 
of  impact,  although,  in  a  few  cases,  they  were  composed  of  party  groups  or  a 
large  gathering  of  relatives. 


Sex-Age  Composition  of  Groups  at  Impact 

Table  2-3irb  presents  data  on  the  sex  and  age  composition  of  the  various 
households  and  other  groups  exposed  to  impact.  It  shows  that  at  the  time  of 
impact,  U0  percent  of  the  respondents  were  in  mixed  adult-child  groups —  com¬ 
posed  of  adult  males,  females,  and  children  (under  15  years).  The  next  largest 
percent  of  the  population  were  members  of  mixed  adult  groups— composed  of 
adult  males  and  females.  Only  a  small  percentage  of  the  residents  were  in 
groups  composed  :f  adult  female  and  children,  or  adult  sales  or  females  only* 
Stated  somewhat  differently,  over  70  percent  of  the  population  were  in  groups 
where  both  an  adult  male  and  an  adult  female  were  present  and  k$  percent  of 
the  population  were  in  groups  containing  children. 
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"aba*  2-31*-* 

»  GROUPS 

10G2THEB  AT  TOE  TCitHUX)  STRUCK 


Sex-Ape  Coppv.1  »ioa 

Mixed  adult-child  (Moll 
®ales,  female*  and 
children) 

“S*01*  Bales  and 

no  children) 

Adult^females  and  chili** 

idult  females  only 
Adult  males  only 
Person  alone  on*  trwMu- 

***“  of  Interviews 


Percent  of  &n  Group* 
in  Impact  Areas 


^asgghip  of  Person,  wfao  wepe  ^ c  , 

- Respondpnt.i  .+ 


Most  f  rh  - ai.  impact 

S32W?.  KSS^rg--  •-*«-  - 

Table  2-35 

- "> m  psskm^  „  ^ 


Relationship 


Spouse 

Offspring  (any  age) 

Parents 

Siblings 

Other  blood  relatives 
In-laws 

^‘ar  pamc'uar  *— 

Strangers 

-ra°n  ^  °r  "^ti°MMn  not  - - ... 

Number  of  Interviews  - 1 - 


Percent  of  all  Group* 
_  in  Impact  Area a 


man 


6? 


4  r 
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Table  £-35  indicates  that  only  «ne  percent  of  the  total  group*  eco- 
tained  strangers  although  19  percent  were  groups  that  ccatained  non-kin 
members.1  About  two- thirds  of  all  the  groups  were  composed  entirely  of 
related  individuals* 

Household  Members  Separated  at  .Time  «£  Iwpact 

Seventy-five  percent  of  the  impact  area  households  were  complete  and 
intact  at  the  time  of  impact.  In  22  percent  of  the  cases,  one  or  more  member 
was  separated  from,  the  other  mashers  of  the  household  at  the  tine  of  impact** 
The  following  table  presents  data  on  the  relationship  of  absent  household 
members  to  the  respondents* 

Table  2-36 

RELATIONSHIP  OF  ABSENT  HOUSEHOLD  MEMBERS  TO  RESPONDEKf 


Relationship 

Percent  of  all  Households 

in  Impact  Areas 

Husband  absent 

7 

Wife  absent 

2 

Offspring  absent 

5 

Husband  and  offspring  absent 

1 

Wife  and  offspring  absent 

h 

Parent  absent 

1 

Parent  and  sibling  absent 

1 

Other  household  kin  absent 

1 

Relationship  not  reported 

1 

No  member  of  household  absent  (household  complete) 

75 

Number  of  Interviews 

339 

xIt  would  he  desirable  to  compare  groups  composed  entirely  of  strangers 
with  those  composed  entirely  of  closely-related  persons,  in  order  to  determine 
the  effect  of  intimacy  of  relationship  on  the  behavior  of  persons  subjected  to 
disasters.  However,  our  data  provide  too  few  cases  of  persons  who  wers  with 
strangers  to  make  reliable  comparisons  of  this  type. 

^The  base  of  reference  in  this  tabulation  is  the  pre-impact  household* 
If  one  or  more  members  of  the  pre-impact  household  were  absent  from  the  res¬ 
pondent  at  the  time  of  impact,  the  case  is  classified  as  an  incomplete  or 
separated  household.  It  should  also  be  noted  that  the  location  of  the  respon¬ 
dent  interviewed  provides  the  particular  point  of  reference  for  determining 
absence  of  household  members.  For  example,  if  a  male  respondent  was  working 
in  a  store  at  the  time  of  impact  and  hi3  wife  and  two  children  were  at  borne, 
the  case  is  classified  as  •‘wife  and  offspring  absent."  Similarly,  if,  in  this 
case,  the  wife  were  the  respondent,  the  case  would  be  classified  as  "husband 
absent."  The  crucial  natter,  of  course,  1s  the  fact  of  separation  itself — not 
the  geographic  location  of  the  households. 


Th©  above  tjibXc  *  _ 

quently  the  absent  members  (eight  to  nl™  ^>an^s  J?**  ^spring  were  most  fre- 
households  the  wife  was  SL^t?  40  P^«t).  m  six 

thetr  home  communities1*!?  Se^Se<Tfaw2th°a^ld  meniber8  wer*  k»  or  near 
some  were  shopping  in  the  business  SsSS'  Were  worki^  in  shops, 
w^r  home  from  work.  Only  three  percent  of  th*  Wer®  ^  autoe  on  their 

County  at  the  moment  of  impact.  Thn-  the  -  —  caaea  were  outside  Whit* 

holds  were  relatively  ^  S®”  °f  the  Complete  housn- 

blocks  or  a  few  miles  separated  the  missing  masters^*  *  radlU8  only  a  few 
g^nt  of  Physical  Incapacitation 


mem  of  Physical  Incapacitation 

***»  to 

tion  of  the  population  prior  to  the  ,  'aa®^r *  the  extent  of  incapacity- 
physically  or  emotionallJlSa^StS^:  *■*■■«*  »  persona^ 
type  and  scope  of  their  actioning  a'dSStS*  *°  **  in  the 

table  indicates  that  abOTrt^O^Sent^Se^  ifc°f>lete*  th«  following 
intnact  areas  suffered  some  forTS ^Se!tJ^P°PS i0n  **  toth  2d  non- 

The  available  data  suggest,  however  that  i°  physica-*-  or  smotional  incapacitr 
lation  had  serious  types  of  incapStationT17  “  8,11311  proporfcion  of  the  £qpp- 

Table  2-37 

**»■»  *«m™  „  Pcmunoa 


Type  of  Incapaclt.a+H™. 

Slightly  incapacitated  by  chronic  allmerw- 

Se2rr? iu™s  «•  Sistt * 

Seriously  incapacitated  by  chrcniclniur* 
Seriously  incapacitated  g 
or  injury  (including  bospitSsS  ^ 
Chronic  heart  condition  ' 

Emotional  disturbance  (bereavement,  extreme 
"nervousness,"  etc.)  *  *xtrea* 

No  indication  of  illness,  physical  hi  --.v-i-m . 
or  other  incapacity  PWC'*1,  disability 


Percent  of  all  Person, 

*  'mrm 

Impact 


Number  of  Interviews 


chapter  m  the  maisgi  aaqggqtt  mbpub  pkb- impact  amp  impact 


The  first  part  of  this  chapter  give*  ft  description  of  tho  reactions 
of  Individuals  In  the  iaaedlats  pre- impact  period.  The  second  part  details 
the  responaea  of  persona  during  the  impact  period*  The  chapter  is  essanttriUy 
descriptive  In  natcre*  Mere  detailed  analysis  of  the  factors  related  to  the 
types  of  behavior  presented  hare  la  deferred  to  later  aectlona  of  the  report* 


IMMEDIATE  PSS-IMMCf 

By  iaaedlate  pre-impact  ve  have  reference  to  the  tlae  period  Just 
prior  to  ispaet,  l«e*,  from  about  5*1 5  PJL  to  ft  little  after  5*30  P«M*  on 
Friday,  March  21,  1952*  The  tornado  struck  Judsonin  at  approximately  5*3U  PJ4 
It  bit  all  the  other  localities  in  the  immediate  area  within  about  five  ednates 
of  the  tine  It  hit  Judaonia*  Actually,  the  lanedlste  pre-impact  period  la  da* 
fined  in  tenaa  of  how  the  respondent  interpreted  the  question,  *1011  no  whet 
yon  were  doing  just  before  the  tornado  hit?*  Becaase  of  this  subjective  defi¬ 
nition  end  the  alight  areal  diffcrescea  In  tinea  of  iaqpact,  cur  referent  for 
the  beginning  of  the  lamadiste  pre-impact  period  probably  varies  fro*  about 
5  P*K*  to  about  5*30  P.M*  Generally  speaking,  however,  this  period  can  be 
thought  of  aa  approximately  the  quarter-hour  before  the  tornado  hit  a  partial- 

lir 

■vvuewe 


yorswaralng 

Most  people  in  the  impact  areas  had  little  ferewerningl  ©f  the  tornado* 
How  very  little  warning  many  iadividtaals  had  Is  illustrated  in  the  following 
remark  of  someone  who  was  alerted  to  dancer  by  the  roering  Bound*  He  stated* 

•-•sad  there  was  no  whistle,  just  an  enormous  roar* 

That's  when  we  knew  we  *u  going  to  get  In  s  real  bad  atom 
•••just  about  that  time  it  hit  the  front  of  the  house. 

(Case  R-138,  p.7) 

The  interviews  indicate  that  nearty  two-thirds  of  all  impact  respondents  had  e 
forewarning  of  less  than  a  aiunte*  This  Includes  those  who  had  no  forewarning 
at  all*  The  persons  without  azgr  forewarning  eoegarised  over  e  third  of  ail  the 
respondents  in  the  impact  areas*  One  individual  who  had  no  forewarning  ex¬ 
pressed  it  ae  follows* 

•••mot  expecting  say  cyclone  or  ary  storm  of  any  kind  why 
1  lit  the  oil  lamp— 'cause  the  eleetrie  lights  mere  out,  went 


^  Individuals  who  had  sons  time,  even  ascends,  between  the  definition 
of  e  threat  end  impact  itself  ere  ooosi dared  to  have  had  forewarning* 


7! 
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off  St  f ivo-thirty-two *  Vail,  I  hadn't  tho  oil  lights  lit 
vary  long... about  that  time  tho  atom  hit  tha  bouse  and  things 
began  to  happen  ia  general*  First  thing  1  knew  anything  about 
it  was  a  atom  m  an  awful  wind  that  shook  tha  honsa  oonaidar- 
ably  and  than  -as  had  tha  house  tanked  tap  behind,  and  than  front 
and  than  sideways.  and  than  vent  off  the  foundation* 

(Casa  £-130,  p*  1) 

Inong  those  uho  had  aore  than  a  minute's  forewarning,  and  they  camprletd  a 
third  of  all  respondent*,  only-  a  eery  fair  (about  3>;  had  s  warning  of  mors 
than  five  minutes* 

It  ahrmld  bo  noted  that  tha  classification  t  spondants  by  amount  of 
forewarning  is  naoaassrily  subject  to  bom  inaccuracy*  Individuals'  estimates 
of  slated  time  aro  in-onst  area  under  normal  conditions  and,  in  this  case,  tha 
respondents  had  passed  through  en  aztronely  vivid  and  disturbirg  expert enoa 
between  the  period  recalled  and  the  tine  of  interview*  Ia  addition,  the  "and- 
point"  of  tha  tins  interval  ia  s  "variable"  since  there  ia  s  slight  (although 
short)  interval  between  tha  first  severe  wind  effects  of  a  tornado  and  arrival 
of  its  epicenter*  "Less  than  s  abate"  consequently  naans  tost  the  analysts 
interpreted  the  respondent's  statements  sa  indicating  that  there  was  practi¬ 
cally  no  elapsed  tine  between  their  realisation  that  a  aertoua  danger  threat¬ 
ened  and  impact  of  the  full  fury  of  the  atom*  These  judgments  (and  the  re¬ 
spondents  *  estimates  on  which  they  era  based)  are  quit*  subjective  and  there 
is,  undoubtedly,  ream  overlap  between  the  "no  forewarning,"  the  "lass  than 
one  minute,"  and  the  "sore  than  one  minute"  categories*  Although  the  above 
should  be  kept  in  mind,  it  is  deer,  nevertheless,  that  most  individuals  in 
the  impact  areas  had  very  little  advance  notice  thnt  a  tornado  was  going  to 
hit  then* 


Table  >1 


JHKET  <F  mm&SJXQ  THAT  EJPACT  RESPOFUEMTS  HAD 


Amrumt  of  Forewarning 

Percent  cf  All 
Parsons  in  Impact 

Ho  forewarning  before  impact 

36 

Per  warning  of  lesa  than  s  minute 

27 

Forewarning  of  aore  than  %  minute 

33 

Amount  of  forewarning  aaraportad 

k 

Humber  of  Interviews 

139 

As  shown  In  Table  3-2,  the  ecmumitlss  varied  somewhat  in  the  anoont 
of  forewarning  they  bad*  Imdlvid&ale  in  Boldingrille  appear  to  have  had  stare 


warning  than  parsons  in  othar  localities.  Mora  than  half  of  tbs  psopla  in 
Boldingrille,  ooapared  with  lass  than  a  third  of  tha  psopla  elsewhere*  had  a 
forewarning  of  orsr  a  adnuts.  Furthermore,  lass  than  a  fifth  of  tha  respond* 
ants  in  Boldingrilla  had  no  forewarning,  where  a  third  or  acre  of  all  respond¬ 
ents  in  other  lap  act  areas  had  no  warning* 

These  areal  differences  are  mainly  due  to  several  chance  factors*  One 
was  the  presence  in  Boldingrilla  of  sereral  individuals  who  ware  highly  sensi¬ 
tised  to  atom  cues*,  They  tended  to  interpret  oorrectly  such  cues  ea  they  par- 
eeived*  Furtheraare,  they  tended  to  alert  others  to  the  danger*  This  can  he 
seen  In  the  following  excarpt  froa  an  interview  with  a  woman  at  Boldingrille. 

•••I've  always  heard  people  aqr  if  you  turn  your  radio  on 
and  thsro's  a  let  of  static  you  can  look  out  for  soeia  bad  thundsr 
and  lightning*  So  1  turned  the  radio  on— couldn't  hear  a  thing— 
so  Etuch  static  I  couldn't  hear  anything.  So  I— ny  husband  be  was 
on  the  porch*  so  I  walked  out  on  the  porch  and  1  asked  hln  to 
let's  go  to  the  cellar*  It  was  thunderin'  end  lightnin'— he 
said*  he  didn't  think  it  was  gonna  be  anything*  Still  and  ell 
it  reined*  So  I  walked  back  in  the  living  rocai  end  got  ay  flash¬ 
light — went  to  bedroom  and  got  a  cost*  One  of  tha  neighbors 
dcun  hers  cone  in  so  I  walked  on  out  and  celled  hie  to  coae 
down  cellar*  And  after  I  vent  in  the  cellar*  well*  by  that 
tin#  the  othar  neighbors  was  coning  in. ..and  I  keot  a  hollaring 
for  bin  to  cone  to  the  cellar*  (Case  R-206,  p*  1) 


Table  3-2 


AMOUNT  OF  FCKDttENINO  BT  IMPACT  AREAS 


Percent  of  All  Persons  in  Each  Impact  Arse 

1 

O 

Judsonle 

Bolding- 

Ju*«enic 

Esral 

Doniphan 

Tills 

lo  forewarning 

Forewarning  of  less  than 

33 

1*7 

59 

18 

a  dnute 

Forewarning  of  wore  than 

30 

21* 

18 

29 

a  adnata 

Amount  of  forewarning 

31 

29 

21* 

53 

unreported 

6 

“ 

Vuaber  of  Interviews 

86 

17 

17 

17 

i  pw— v 'yey 
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flinoe  thu  tomato  vac  preceded  from  the  early  afternoon  on  by  dark 
deads,  thunder  and  lightning,  high  winds,  rain,  and  ether  weather  disturb- 
anees,  most  persons  naturally  noted  a  large  number  of  etozm  ones  in  the  pre* 
impact  period*  The  nature  of  the  cues  observed  and  the  proportion  of  indi* 
viduals  that  perceived  each  cue  are  given  in  Table  3-3*  One  consequence  of 
the  perception  of  these  various  weather  signs  is  that,  by  five  o'clock,  moat 
people  ampected  (or  at  least  thought  it  vary  likely)  that  they  mere  going  to 
undergo  a  storm  of  heavy  although  not  disastrous  proportions.  The  possibili¬ 
ty  of  n  tornado  occurred  to  only  a  very  few  people* 

Consequently,  both  in  the  impact  and  noxv-ispact  arose,  almost  all  of 
the  initial  pre- impact  ones  mare  assimilated  into  a  "normal  bad  atom”  defi¬ 
nition*  Respondent  after  respondent  reported  this*  The  following  are  typical 

remarks! 


It  mss  extra  hot  that  day  and  seamed  kind  of  all  stlcty 
you  know,  just  s  little  different  than  usual,  bat  that  seamed 
to  me  like  it's  c ramson  when  it  ie  going  to  rain  or  eleotrloal 
storm.  (Case  IU118,  p*  2) 

(Did  the  darkness  make  you  think  anything  was  going  to 
happen?)  Mot  anymore  than  It  does  whenever  it's  cloudy, 

Whenever  it's  real  cloudy,  it's  always  dark  in  the  house* 

(Case  R-298,  p.  7) 

Vhen  I  saw  that  £C.e.,  cloads7,  they  looked  kind  of  a 
greenish  color,  and,  of  oourss,  That  usually— usually  denotea 
seme  hail,  you  knew*  (Case  B-138,  p.  3) 

I  had  noticed,  of  coarse,  the  heavy  wind  and  rain  and 
thought  it  was  unusually  heavy  but,.*!  just  thought  It  wee  a 
rain  a  tar*.  It  hod  fc-sn  rather  peculiar  looking  throughout 
the  afternoon— the  weather  was  changeable,  the  sun  would  try 
to  shine  awhile  and  than  it  would  be  a  grayish,  dark  looking 
cloudy  appearance  but  I  just., .thought  we  were  going  to  have 
a  rain  storm*  (Casa  B-312,  p p*  1,  3) 

It  looked  like  a  big  cloud  coming  up  from  the  west,  south¬ 
west,  and  It  looked  like  It  was  going  to  rain,  perhaps  hail... 

I  didn't  pay  any  attention  to  the  clouds.  (Casa  B-250,  p.  1) 

Ivan  the  roaring,  the  only  cue  of  all  those  noticed  in  the  lmmediata 
pre- impact  period  that  respondents  in  impact  areas  reported  they  perceived 
more  often  than  persons  in  non-impact  areas,  semstimes  got  assimilated  to  a 
normal  definition.  This  was  particularly  true  of  those  people  who  lived  near 
the  railroad  tracks.  They  mistook  the  roaring  for  a  train,  Coe  respondent 
reported  hex  experience  in  this  connection  as  fbllovws 
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I  hoard  an  awful  roaring.  Sounded  like  a  train  and  I  leapt 
listening  for  a  train  to  whistle  and  finally  I  heard  a  whistle 
and  I  vu  relieved  you  knew.  I  thought  it  was  Just  gotna  be  a 
train  instead  of  a  atom*  So  than  the  wind  started  blowing  but 
I  still  wasn't  soared  because  I  thought  it  was  a  train* 

(Case  B-92,  p.  1) 

Other  respondents  reported! 

Z  heard  it  roaring***!  thought  it  Bight  be  a  train* 

(Case  R-3l*6,  p*  1) 

I  noticed  an  extremely  loud  noise*  It  sounded  eiailar  to 
a  heavy  freight  cosing  through  town*  .  (Case  R-1$0,  p*  l) 

My  wife  asked  ae  what  that  roaring  was  sued  I  sent  to  lbs 
door  and  it  sounded  a  little  bit  like  a  train  in  tha  distance* 

(Case  R-250,  p.  1) 

I  didn't  hear  anything  but  the  roaring*. .sounded  like  a 
train  awful  dose*  (Case  R-230,  p.  k) 

Similarly,  the  electric  power  failure,  which  vaa  noted  by  a  Bajorlty 
of  individuals  in  both  lap  act  and  nwwispact  areas,  vaa  aaalBilated  to  noraal 
expectations.  The  people  of  this  area  are  accustoned  to  frequent  power  fail, 
ares*  Consequently,  when  the  power  failed  this  tine,  it  occasioned  neither 
uneasiness  nor  even  surprise.  People  sixply  went  about  their  business,  get* 
ting  out  candles,  lsapa  or  flashlights  which  they  always  kept  handy  for  an 
eventuality  like  this*  Buy  aasiadlated  the  power  failure  to  their  expecta¬ 
tions,  juat  as  they  aaalBilated  Boat  of  the  direct  weather  cues  to  a  "bad 
stem”  definition* 

A  comparison  of  lap  act  and  non-lapact  areas  (Table  3*3)  shows  that 
three  kinds  of  cues  ware  reported  Bore  often  by  respondents  in  non- impact 
areas.  These  were  (l)  rain,  (2)  wind,  wind  sounds,  and  effects,  asd  (3)  elec¬ 
tric  power  failure*  However,  it  is  quite  probable  that  these  are  nor#  a  funo- 
tico  of  differential  reporting  by  lapse  t  versus  non- lap  act  respondents,  rathsr 
then  differences  in  exposure  to  such  events— individuals  who  had  perceived 
parts  of  their  henea  being  blown  away  or  had  their  hones  destroyed  would  be 
lose  prone  to  report  the  very  obvious  fact  that  it  was  windy  or  that  there  had 
been  an  electric  power  failure  prior  to  lxyact* 

That  a  substantial  proportion  of  people  In  the  non- Inpact  areas  re¬ 
ported  hearing  the  roaring  ia  somewhat  surprising*  It  is  probable  that  a 
amber  of  then  used  the  tern,  which  had  obtained  widespread  currency  and  usage 
after  the  tornado  (and  while  the  interviewing  vaa  going  on)  to  designate  the 
usual  store  noises  which  they  had  perceived  that  late  afternoon*  The  ten 
•roaring”  for  non-iapact  respondents,  therefore,  probably  has  a  different  Been- 
lag  than  the  "rearing”  reported  by  Inpaet  respondents.  Except  for  non-lnpaot 
respondents  who  lived  near  the  lapact  areas  (sad  thsrefore  nay  hava  heard  ths 
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Marine  sound  of  the  tornado  itself);  the  roaring  *0x104  reported  refer*  la 
■oet  oaeee  to  the  usual  eound  of  high  winds  rather  than  the  tornado  itself* 

Table  3-3 

FEE-IMPACT  STORM  CUSS  mCgVED  IK  IMPACT  AID  WW-TMPACT  AREAS 


Percent  of  All  Parsons 

In 

lot  ±n 

Impact 

Wind,  wind  sound,  and  wind  effects 

60 

78 

Clouds,  thunder,  lightning 

$f 

60 

lights  going  oat 

50 

57 

Bain 

h$ 

63 

Roaring 

llO 

22 

Darkness 

33 

30 

Color  and  texture  of  atmosphere 

27 

2? 

Physiological  (self)  reactions  to  tevperacare, 
pressure 

Ik 

13 

Koa-ocnsunicatlv*  actions  and  behavior  of  others 

3 

1 

Mas*  nedia  atom  minings  or  reports  of  tornadoes 
in  other  ere* 

1 

k 

Funnel 

1 

1 

Other  storn  cues  not  elsewhere  classified 

k 

5 

*0  pre-i^-nt  storm  cnee  reported 

6 

6 

Xunber  of  Interviews 

13? 

158 

The  fact  that  virtually  all  of  the  pre-iepact  cues  could  be  aaaixilated 
to  a  bad  atom  definition  or  to  normal  expectations  Meant  that  Most  persons 
were  not  likely  to  define  the  situation  as  threatening  until  very  shortly  prior 
to  lapaot*  This  is  substantiated  by  the  figures  reported  in  Table  3-1*  Sev¬ 
erer,  this  should  not  obscure  the  feet  that  nost  indtridnale  in  the  lsqpaot 
areas  (60£)  were  at  least  alerted  to  danger  by  sons  cne  or  cues  which  they  per¬ 
ceived  prior  to  the  full  inpact  of  the  tornado*  It  is  to  these  threat-defining 
euea  that  ve  now  turn* 

As  shown  in  Table  3-h,  a  wide  variety  of  cues  were  used  in  formulating 
a  definition  of  threat  or  danger*  Generally  speaking,  the  phyaS  sal  effects  of 
the  tornado  rather  than  veathar  conditions  as  such  ware  interpreted  as  the 
definitive  rates1  of  aatoal  danger*  Such  atom  affects  as  window  breaking. 


1  Sqm  respondents  reported  no  re  them  one  definitive  cue,  although  the 
Majority  of  then  Motioned  only  one* 


windows  sad  doors  flying  open,  minor  structural  do* traction,  bou*  vibrations, 
sad  objects  dying  about  sad  hitting  the  residence  were  reported  as  the  deflni> 
tire  ones  by  about  a  third  or  aore  of  the  respondents*  typical  retries  of  in¬ 
dividuals  regarding  such  ones  were  ss  follows t 

X  didn't  know  there  would  be  a  storm  until  X  got  la  the 
house  when  the  transom  blew  over  the  door  and  X  looked  up  end 
saw  rain  blowing  thru  the  transom*  X  knew  it  took  a  terrible 
wind  to  cense  rain  to  go  over  the  door  and  thru  a  transom  th*t 
way.  Sees* thing  I'd  never  seen  before.  (Ceae  &• 358,  p.  10 

Ve  didn't  know  it  was  a  storm  until  it  blew  the  windows 
out.  (Case  R-2li£,  p*  1) 

this  east  wall— the  pictures  that  were  on  it  vent  off*.* 
my  first  warning  of  a  bad  storm*  (Case  ft»366,  pp*  2,  10 

Veil,  I  knew  that  it  was  a  tornado  right  there  you  know 
when.. .the  house  started  to  cracking.  (Case  B-126,  p.  6)  ' 

(When  did  you  first  realise  that  something  was  wrongt) 

When  the  wind  started  bloving  so  hard.. .then  of  course  you 
could  aee  things  in  the  air...I  was  looking  out  that  window, 
you  could  aee  tin  and  things  like  that  blowing...* 

(Case  R-Ufi,  pp.  1,  2) 

The  only  other  definitive  cue  reported  by  any  substantial  proportion 
of  respondents  was  the  unatual  roaring  sound.  Sometimes  this  cue  was  detected 
somewhat  in  advance  of  impact,  this  occurred  in  the  following  cue  of  a  woman 
who  reported! 

This  roar  kept  building  up  in  sy  ears  and  in  my  head  until 
it  just  sewed  like  it  va a  going  to  explode.  By  that  time  the 
wind  had  built  up  until  it  was  really  getting  quite  fierce  and 
X  said,  'Jack  ve  must  be  going  to  have  a  bad  etorsu1 
(Cue  ft-lc6,  p.  1) 

At  other  times  the  perception  of  roaring  occurred  almost  simultaneously  with 
impact.  As  one  respondent  put  it! 

And  there  was  no  whistle,  just  an  enormous  roar.  That’s 
when  ve  knew  ve  vu  going  to  get  in  t  real  bad  etorm...Just 
about  that  time  it  hit  the  front  of  the  house. 

(Case  R-138,  p.  7) 

The  funnol  shaped  cloud,  typical  of  tornadoes,  vu  cited  ae  a  certain 
Indicator  of  danger  by  less  than  ons  percent  of  the  respondents.!  The  faot 


!  It  vu  perceived  in  the  pre-l>q>act  period  only  by  about  one  percent 
of  all  respondents.  See  Table  3-3. 
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that  *o« t  psopls  (92%  of  tha  impact  respondents)  vara  lnalda  a  structure  and 
that  the  actual  impact  of  the  tornado  vaa  preceded  for  tha  moat  part  by  a 
period  of  extreme  darkness  and  driving  rains,  would  seen  to  account  for  tha 
failure  of  more  people  to  aee  this  cue*  That  there  was  such  a  funnel  shaped 
cloud  is  verified  in  accounts  of  individuals  who  lived  in  the  rural  areas  out* 
aide  the  periphery  of  the  tornado  ■  truck  area*  A  farmer  reported  his  percep¬ 
tion  end  reaction  to  it  as  follows t 

I  was  checking  that  cloud*  1  watched  it,  it  waa  In  a. 
funnel  shape,  you  know,  bigger  at  the  bottca  than  it  waa 
at  the  top,  blacked  up  down  there  and  when  then  two  mat 
right  over  there  in  the  vest,  it  done  coma  right  back*  1 
waa  out  in  that  window  th«re,  checking  it*  Ve  took  off  frr 
the  cellar.  (Case  R-?70,  p*  2) 


Table  3-b 

DEFINITIVE  CUE  OR  EVENT  USED  BT  IMPACT  RESPONDENTS 


l 


1 


Definitive  Cue  or  Event 


Percent  of  All 


Windows  breaking,  doors  flying  open,  etc*  l|2 

Objects  flying  about  outside,  seen  and/or 
heard  striking  house  3b 

House  moving  off  foundations,  vibrating, 
parts  blowing  away  32 

Roaring  and  other  equivalent  wind  sounds  29 

Clouds,  thunder,  lightning,  rain  darkness  9 

Color  and/or  texture  of  the  atmosphere  (e.g*, 

sky  hues,  cloud  colors,  hasy  atmosphere,  etc.)  6 

Water  cowing  into  the  house  (flooding)  U 

Physiological  (self)  reactions  to  temperature, 
pressure  3 

Funnel  1 

Non- communicative  actions  or  behavior  of 
persons  1 

Cther  storm  cues  not  classified  elsewhere  h 

No  definitive  cue  or  event  reported  7 


Number  of  Interviews 


Physical  effects  of  the  tornado,  although  used  as  tbs  definitive  cue  or 
cuss  by  the  greatest  proportion  of  individuals,  were  not  those  which  gave  the 
greatest  warning.  Individuals  who  defined  the  roaring,  objects  flying  about  or 
other  atao spheric  conditions  as  the  definitive  cue  arrived  at  a  definition  of 
threat  before  those  who  used  minor  structural  destruction  or  house  vibrations 
as  the  definitive  cue.  This  is  shown  in  Table  3-5.  In  other  words,  the 
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persons  who  bad  tbs  wost  forewarning  mars  those  who  arrived  at  a  definitive 
om  befo-e  tbs  structure  they  vara  la  actually  bagaa  to  aostaia  obvious 
physical  destruction* 


Table  3-5 


uxmt  or  bohsukjjinq  ahd  Esnsmut  cut  at  bvhz  used 


Definitive  Cos  or  Brant  Uii  Than  Nora  Than 

' 1  Is  a  Minute's  a  Minute's 

Forgyaralai  Forewarning  Forewarning 


Viadovs  breaking,  doors  flying  open, 
sto* 

h$ 

$0 

3X 

Objsets  flying  about  outside  seen 
and/or  heard  striking  bouts 

29 

32 

felt 

Bocae  Boring  off  foundations, 
vibrating,  parts  blaring  away 

la 

29 

29 

Boaring  and  other  equivalent  wind 
founds 

Hi 

37 

la 

Clouds,  thunder,  lightning,  rein. 

2 

11 

16 

Color  and/or  terture  of  the  ataeos- 
phera  (e.g.,  sky  hues,  cloud 
colors,  hasy  ataosphsre) 

3 

18 

Water  easing  into  bouse  (flooding) 

8 

3 

Physiological  (self)  reactions  to 
tauperatnre,  pressure 

2 

3 

h 

runnel 

•*» 

~ew 

2 

Bon-ooreaunlcative  actions  or  behavior 
of  persons 

2 

_  m 

Other  atom  cues  not  elsewhere 
classified 

k 

3 

k 

Ho  definitive  cue  or  event  reported 

3k 

« m 

2 

lusher  of  Interviews 

k$ 

38 

51 

Social  Interaction 

Social  Interaction  is  used  hers  prlaarily  la  tbs  Sanaa  of  rubai  eoa» 
nnnicatlon*  Both  free  an  analytical  and  dMcrlptira  point  of  riov  this  la  net 
altogether  satisfactory*  It  leaves  oat  of  consideration  all  non-verbal  oon- 
an.nl  ration  which  of  tentLaes  la  a a  important  a a  apokan  words*  Actions,  get  tares. 
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JJJJ1  that  ■“<*  ”°r*  ww  comunicatSd  el*ar  *"  •c“*  lnt«v 

that  vara  ported,  Unfortunately  **  the  «Pobm  wank 

rT"b*r*  consider  of*ftn  "*•  *»“«*•  of, 

balls  lag  (even  when  probed)  such  dimcultr  *  w*' 

in  US  °«Uto  rMpoad*nts  to 

zzfc  sarsus^jsSS  *  Wiiss* 

ooolal  interaction  can  only  be  aturH  <— «  **  ^B^®wetlon«  In  one  genuine  aanae 
individuals  involved  In  *  Jet  of  lnterL^M^  P*re*ptlon8  “d  nativities  of  all 

■**■".  **  «»y  to,  °m  ■  *”  ow^tb.Jr 

ledge  of  how  eueh  action  and  soeech  ^ut  °°*  *«3t  also  bare  know. 

P*rti25!f  interaction  under  coMideratlif**?*****1  **  the  othar  P*1^  to  the 
vere  frequently  obtained  firon  In  our  other  field  studies,  data 

situation.  In  thla  atucfy,  the  reatrictS°!5  w*r*  together  In  a  particular 
household,  precluded  (except  by  accidUtWxf  1fJ*rTi"ring  only  one  adult  per 
two  or  «ore  pereone  who  wS.  of  «  interrUw  witT 

etriction  waa  adopted  to  insure ^ettin*  °f  di*«ater.  The  rw. 

i«he  realisation  that  it  would  nrarmf*^  ^  r*a**  of  respondents  and  with 
Uin  a  nore  balanced  ot  “eta. To ob- 

disasters,  it  muld  be  desirable  that  aortal*?  >ertaia  areas  of  behavior  In 
viewpoint  of  all  InteractanJTiJ  /ritUSS.  ^^00  b*  8tudi#d  the 

An  end  result  of  too  lltm-ai  -- 

SL^7«*  !*r?-ouf  nnderestination  of  t£7m!aZ±LZZ  'I**®?8?*81  *u*— nta, 
example.  Table  3-6  suaaarises  (as  reoorted^Sf*  ***  soc1*1  interaction.  For 
of  social  interaction  in  arrirln*  ^rMP0°d<»ta)  the  l^ortancT 

*t  face  yalae,  it  would  daflnition-  AcceptingthaeTUt. 

important  in  *- 

thirds  of  the  cases,  in  onlUfSk  **™d  in  nearly  twoT 

important. 1  In  about  a  quarter  of  the~^f!i?  °*-i Ca*<J8  *■»  it  reported  as 
present  with  other  people,  no  social  int^«*lth0agh  **“  '•“Pedant  was 
of  a  threat  occurred.  All  this  runs  co°e«®ing  the  possibility 

tion  to  what  we  found  in  our  other  stndlee  10  111  d^®4  contradio- 

generally  known  about  hunan  behaJLJT*1  '  »t  in  line  with  what  la 

*“•  »•  w*2»^1LuSr£Sjr!l*1  r—ur 

preM°°>  -  «— -£ 

1  -  1  _ . 


in  15167  cc^i»S* ^pUriUt^  !?•  «**  indnded 

*®  th*  i^act  areas.  *vH™-aiejy  13  percent  of  all  the  respondents 
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«r  socm  nsucna  n 

_ _ ra  3hhci  bsohmib^  “rann* 

ipertanc*  of  Social  I*U**e«—  " - “ - — 

—  ttr«at  Pggjgitim  Btrcmt  of  Hi 

- -  p«r*OQg  1h  TW...1 


^Btopoetiott  nldott  btt  ro7 

SEE-* or  **^^22?^ 

s<^*i^t«p«ctlon  MUtlToly  l»x»rt*at 

l/LS??*  rt  daSittST 

»«£r!5ffS£S,*,»  p***i- 

*®b*r  of  Inter*!.*, 
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|~s»  S5jr**-=?- 

;3a»xjSrBS5*2  s- 

ftU«  3-7 

_ 

°f  to<o  ^ 

ag*  «Oagsaa  «». 


*°  forowomli^ 
"»»  than  a  *lnat# 


fieapoDdont 
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Coosi  duration  of  the  nature  of  tha  social  interaction  that  occurred 
■mm  to  iwdioat*  that  it  frequently  cantered  around  the  waning  of  ones* 

Laaa  often,  it  fecaasd  on  a  oourse  of  action  to  follow*  Individuals  diaoaaaad 
with  one  another  vhat  oar  tain  cats  meant,  gave  than  names,  called  other  people's 
attention  to  previously  unnoticed  happenings  and  events,  ate*  In  this  way  the 
interaction  served  to  sensitise  and  alert  indivionals  to  vhat  vas  going  on* 

Tbs  roaring  sound,  because  it  so  easily  lent  itsslf  to  ashigeoee  la* 
tecpretations,  appeared  to  have  been  one  of  the  adn  objects  of  conversation* 

A  typical  discussion  shout  the  roaring  vent  as  follower 

^Efter  hearing  roaring^  2  thougxt  that  that  vas  vhat  vas 
cowing,  it  vas  a  different  roar,  no<  a  train*  2  told 
ay  husband,  I  said,  'That's  the  roar. '  And  he  said,  1o, 
that's  a  train  beoause  I  hear  tha  blower*'  ...but  I  told 
Mm  no,  I  didn't  think  ao,  because  I'd  heard  one  before* 

He  said  to  cone  in  here  than*  (Case  B-310,  p*  7) 

It  should  be  noted  that  tha  liaited  time  mat  peopla  had  batveon  whan 
they  began  to  be  aware  ease  thing  vas  possibly  anise  and  vbaa  tha  tornado  actu¬ 
ally  hit,  did  not  parrdt  too  much  interaction.  This  look  of  tiao  redaoed  the 
possibility  of  individuals  arriving  at  a  decision  on  vhat  to  do*  Scao times 
individuals  vara  interrupted  in  their  talking  by  the  physical  impact  of  tha 
tornado*  In  such  instances,  r~»  dear  definition  of  throat  had  bean  reached 
and,  thus,  no  course  of  action  could  follow  from  tha  social  interaction  as 
such*  It  would  appear  tbit,  in  cany  instances,  a  growing  awareness  of  oertain 
aspects  of  tha  situation,  vaj  the  prise,  and  perhaps  only,  result  of  such  of 
the  interaction  in  tha  lswedlato  pre- impact  period* 

In  boom  instances,  of  course,  social  interaction  not  only  alerted  and 
sensitised  people,  but  led  to  specific  actions  on  thalr  part*  One  such  case 
ie  reported  in  tha  following! 

Vo  were  getting  ready  to  go  out*  Xy  brother-in-law  and 
Mr*  P*...  acres  a  tha  street,  vas  looking  at  tha  cloud*  He 
told  us  ve  had  better  get  in  the  cellar.  Ke,  I  never  was 
afraid  of  stores  since  I've  been  grown,  anyway*  So,  I  made 
kinds'  fun  of  him  and  thought  he  vas  joking*  And  about  two 
minutes  before  it  hap  pc  rod,  why  he  cone  over  and  told  us 
that  there  vas  a  cloud. ..I  asked  David  husband^  I  said, 

'David,  vhat  does  tha  cloud  look  like,  do  they  look  vary 
bad?*  Ha  said,  'Aw,  just  a  littls  rain  cloud  Igasss*' 

Then  2  said.  Hell,  ve  are  going  to  the  study  [%.  church 
grot-*7' and  he  arid,  Hell,  it  all  depends,  unless  It  looks 
too  l>ad*'  ...It  sesced  like  it  kept  on  lightning*  I** 
afraid  of  lightning  though,  so  I  said,  'David,  taka  another 
look  out  the  door  and  see  if  you  think  vs  should  gt  bsass 
I  don't  want  to  get  r%*6j  and  not  go*'  So  ho  wart  out  on 
the  porch  and  I  vent  to  the  door  with  his  and  he  said,  Hall, 
vs  should  go  to  the  cellar'....  Vo  wade  It  just  about  tvs 
sinutss  before  it  happened*  (Cass  B-373,  pp.  1,  6) 
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Here,  as  ws  frequent  when  social  interaction  had  tine  to  develop,  there  vae 
an  interplay  between  verbal  g>—rml  cation,  the  looking  at  case,  and  the  taking 
of  specific  actions.  In  most  eases,  however,  the  degree  of  awareness  of  threat 
did  not  reach  the  level  of  the  ease  quoted  above. 

When  the  various  inpact  areas  are  coopered  (Table  3-8)  sane  sharp  dif¬ 
ferences  in  the  presence  or  absence  of  social  interaction  are  apparent.  The 
two  extreme*  were  Doniphan,  where  over  half  of  the  respondent#  had  no  intezw 
action  with  anyone  prior  to  l^uct,  end  Boldingville  where  70  percent  of  all 
respondents  engaged  in  social  interaction  with  others.  Moreover,  ea  was  noted 
earlier,  it  was  in  Boldingville  that  individuals  had  the  nost  forewarning. 

Here  again,  the  indirect  exeat  nation  of  the  Importance  of  social  interaction, 
shows  a  positive  association  in  the  expected  direction  even  though  direct 
reports  are  negative.  Bespondenta  in  Boldingville  engaged  in  the  most  social 
interaction  and  they  had  the  nost  forewarning.  Conversely,  individual  a  in 
Doniphan  engaged  in  the  least  interaction,  and  they  had  the  least  warning  of  , 
all  the  areas  that  mars  hit  by  the  tornado. 


Table  3-8 

SOCIAL  OREBACTIGN  BT  IMPACT  ARSIS 


Percent  of  All  Persona  in  Rich  Impact  Area 


Aaennt  of  Interaction 

Judsonia 

Judsonia 

Rural 

Doniphan 

Bolding- 

villa 

Mo  interaction 

20 

6 

53 

18 

( 

Some  interaction 
Respondent  alone  or 
aaount  of  social 
interaction  not 

59 

65 

30 

70 

reported 

22 

29 

18 

12 

Huabar  of  Interviews 

86 

17 

17 

17 

An  attest  was  nads  to  ascertain  who  it  was  that  took  leadership  in 
the  social  interaction.  However,  while  it  was  found  possible  to  code  overall 
leadership  by  a  respondent,  it  was  not  possible  to  ascertain  with  any  high 
degree  of  reliability  which  respondent  initiated  a  conversation  and  who  was 
most  responsible  for  the  particular  definition  arrived  at  in  any  1)001X10  set 
of  interactions.  The  acre  general  background  factors  regarding  leadership  are 
discussed  in  later  chapters. 
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gitqy  of  Action* 

*5*  1L*‘“  *—«*»• 

dSl^S  Sf  *  !!?1^c*  ot  «*•  of  4  «l*Uar  *•••*  m 

diSSF  s 

,iach  -eriM  °f  2jduS».!S^Sd  Jr10*  **  9tor9>  •**• 

•CtlTlt^-iU  WOCi*.  natnr*  rt«~!^^0”“ent'ed  *Ct«  M  4  predawn* 

a0tf*  fiBM*  111  iftStScOoit  M 0rlentfeon  of  4’84t  Of 

-proctalSL#4.^  °“  t»****. t  «unv 

“S*  typo#  of  oeUrlUoo^^tho^J!!^^?11  w  vi^1  d#*^-  only  with  feo  op»d(Ml- 
part  v»  will  give  4  StaU*d  Pro“lj!pact  paried*  S  the  SsSfe 

action  In  tM.  ru,  t._i  ^a3~LM  Breakdown  of  two  of  the  Boat  _ *  T*  ••oom 

sayrs^r^ “«“0^  £* 

m^mJa7  «w  protect!  v*  acUrltiea.  JttBt  to8  Pr®do*lB4nt  pro. 

Table  3-p 


Activity  In  Ptb.1^,^ 

Jarwtig*tciy  behavior 
"^cantioBary  activity 

S5fLPrCUoticm  *  °tber« 

gotectlng  self  (or  *«lf  with  other*) 
Protecting  property  W8' 

protection  fro.  other. 

«f  Interview. 


Percent  of  Hi 
Feraoma  in  laaeef. 


S'jpj? ^ioPSaf|!o‘  “ft *!*lTl“”  In  u»  MIU, 

of  ^U  ^t‘g?*tl|;,W7. «»  notar#.  1?  »u\^3°ln^* 

-  PrintrUy,  ttt.  Jgg  £^g^.»Jgg 

»T  W  (1"“  “'“••f-Jy  >p«(taunonto) 


-4;_ 
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see Mug  com  on  weather  conditions  or,  lost  frequently,  to  seeking  information 
or  orientation  from  other  persons*  It  is  illustrated  in  the  foil  owing  retries  i 

Vs  didn't  do  anything,  only  Juat  stand  around,  first  ons 
door  and  then  another,  looking  oat,  you  know*  And  looking 
at  the  cloud  and  listening  at  that  roaring*  (Case  R-262,  p*  2) 

It  just  turned  dark  and  that  roaring  I  heard  it  too*  I 
vent  to  the  door  and  I  looked  out  to  see  vhct  it  was*  X  oouldn't 
see  anything*  It  vas  so  dark*  I  run  through  the  house  Crow  one 
roox  to  the  other  looking  to  see  which  way  it  vas  blowing* 

(Case  &»230,  pp*  X-2) 

Of  course,  at  tinea,  investigative  behavior  rather  quiekiy  led  to  e  defini¬ 
tion  of  the  situation*  One  respondent  reported  the  result  of  his  activity  in 
this  mgn 


I  hear  it  roaring,  so  I  looked  down  the  railroad  track  and 
didn't  see  any  train*  I  looked  Tip  and  I  couldn't  sea  anything* 

I  looked  twice  and  still  couldn't  see  anything,  so  I  knew  it  was 
sene  thing  else  besides  a  train*  (Cass  R-3l*6,  p*  1) 

lext  to  investigative  activity,  actions  of  e  precautionary  nature  were 
the  vost  cannon  major  activity  in  the  imediete  pre- impact  period*  A  little 
less  than  a  quarter  of  all  impact  respondents  engaged  In  such  precautionary 
acta  as  a  major  activity*  These  sets  tended  to  be  of  two  kinds*  In  the  — 1 
they  involved  taking  precautions  against  wind  and  water  by  doting  or  holding 
doors  sad  windows,  stuffing  cracks  and  crevices,  etc*  As  one  respondent  re* 
ported  iti 

One  of  the  doors  bloved  open*  Me  and  my  oldest  boy  here, 
we  were  Just  trying  to  hold  it  until  we  could  get  it  fastened* 

(Case  R-122,  p»  3r 

Another  font  precautionary  acta  took,  was  the  performance  of  actions  with  a 
view  to  preventing  fire*  This  involved  such  behavior  as  blowing  out  canUsa 
and  ood-cil  leaps,  dousing  coal  stoves  with  water,  turning  off  grs  or  eleo- 
trldty  at  the  source,  etc*  One  respondent  gave  an  account  of  the  precau¬ 
tionary  activities  he  took  as  follows t 

Want  turned  the  fire  out,  that's  whan  the  wind  first 
started*  I  vent  la  the  kitchen  and  tamed  the  fire  oat  end 


^  As  is  dear  from  this  quotation,  tha  precautionary  activity  hare  vas 
of  a  collective  nature*  Bile  vas  quite  often  the  case*  Individuals  acted 
Jointly  sad  in  cotman  with  others  in  taking  some  particular  precautionary 
actio*  or  ether*  Too  fact  that  the  act  ia  reported  as  tha  act  of  an  indiri- 
dad  should  not  obscure  tha  fraquast  presence  of  Joint  or  cooperative  action* 
This  applies  also  to  much  of  the  protective  actions  discussed  in  the  following 
pages* 
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turned  the  furnace  eat  and  when  I  got  that  through  than 
wall,  I  followed  with  the  the  hot  water  tank,. .that's 
the  firet  thing  I  thought  of,  torn  the  fire*  cut* 

(Case  B-202,  p.  6) 

It  Mgr  t>e'  obeerred  at  this  point  that  the  of  precautions  against  fire 

was  perhaps  sore  widespread  than  it  eight  hare  been  under  normal  drounstanoea* 
As  has  already  been  noted,  the  alec  trie  power  had  failed  prior  to  the  stonu 
Consequently,  easy  individuals  had  lit  and  lamps  and  were  aomsehat 

sensitised  to  the  fact  cf  aa  open  fire*  They  ordinarily  »*y  not  have  been  se 
aware  of  the  possibility  of  HreA 

Almost  aa  many  Individuals  a a  reported  precautionary  behavior  reported 
the  giring  of  protection  to  others,  aa  a  predominant  type  of  activity  in  the 
immediate  pre-ixpact  period.  Included  under  this  rubric  of  giving  protection, 
to- other a,  is  a  vide  variety  of  acts  ranging  from  the  providing  of  actual 
physical  covering  to  admonitions  to  secure  a  safe  location,  as  well  aa  verbal 
reassurances  that  nothing  personally  serious  was  going  to  occur.  fh*  justifi¬ 
cation  far  including  under  the  category  of  giving  pro  taction- to-otbers,  such 
acts  as  verbal  reassurances,  1m  twofold*  Such  verbal  remarks  vers  frequently 
made  in  conjunction  with  unambiguously  protective  acts  such  as  the  drawing  of 
another  person  under  a  bed  or  table*  The  remarks  ware,  in  one  sense,  part  and 
parcel,  of  a  dearly  protective  act*  Furthermore,  the  verbal  remarks  appeared 
moat  frequently  to  have  been  directed  towards  children*  Insofar  as  they  served 
to  Inhibit  children  from  doing  things  which  might  have  endangered  them,  such 
as  becoming  hysterical  and  running  off,  such  reassurances  can  be  thought  of  as 
protective  in  nature* 

the  following  example  of  giving  protec tion-to-others,  while  not  alto¬ 
gether  typical — in  that  it  involved  the  use  of  some  force— does  illustrate 
one  font  of  this  behavior*  This  respondent  reported! 

After  I  knew  there  wss  going  to  be  a  storm  I  told  her 
fill to  get  under  the  bed  quid... I  told  her  to  get  the  kids 
and  ored  under  the  bed  quickv«.the  littleet  one  when  I  first 
mentioned  get  under  the  bed,  he  fpt  under  there  like  a  squirrel 
in  a  knot  hole*  Eight  Buber  there  he  vent*  But  ay  wife  and 
the  biggest  boy  they  wouldn't  get  under  the  bed*  I  crawled  on 
under  the  bed  and  I  said  'Come  on,  get  under  the  bed  quick. ' 

She  kept  running  from  the  window  to  the  door  looking  you  know* 

By  that  tima  it  had  already  toned  dark  you  know,  it  was  vary 
dark*  Then  she  got  dose  to  the  bed  and  I  sneaked  up  and  give 
her  a  push,  a  kick  knocked  her  off  balsa oe  and  she  fell  down 
to  the  floor  and  started  eroding  under*  (Case  B-3U6,  pp.  1,  l*-5) 

^  It  is  probable  that  these  precantionary  sets  directed  against  the 
possibility  of  fire  wore  influential  in  reducing  the  actual  number  of  fires 
following  isrokct*  Only  3  fires  ware  reported  in  Impact  areas  and  thaws  ware 
relatively  minor  ones* 


i 
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Ifer*  ^Pieal  Illustrations  of  „♦*, _ _ 

x  ^  “r0*— — 


•or  toada]  5?  colwk  ■>*  hold 

(CM.  1 Llh,  „!1)  "***  Mrtto  a. 


HtUa  (xnnddangbtor,  aba  la  aan. 

•tood  tbaro  In  tho  ^.h*&£r™>£  9  «** 

J  ..  .  .  .  ~ 


tht  Iddl  Wa  all  -  .  . 

OM  um.  on.  to  told 

rLht  * '£•'*’  *****  I  thought  a«to‘ltWw,.  ?***“•  M*  no* 
««ht.  (Cm.  B-310,  pp.2,  $,  U  **  ****  to  be  all 


V  «■»•  (c2Tb^5#*^  Piok»d  the  baby  «*>  end  took  Ida  i* 


•*  JfuJ  *Dd  PQU#d  the  ultra, 

ppr?)  - h~  5WJ  SS5  ws* 


t -  «to«  to.  to,, 
when  thv  he«4  ie1!^  *“  ^tTooa.. 
IThSi  *°i  ****  «*«■»».!!? hddtb£'  ^  JW* 

g*wos  I  just  had  ■  dad**™?***1  **“•■*•*  that 

•  tti  nd  0atl° *  1  *■*  gORa»  bold  to  the*  "**  1  kB0lr  I 

rLQd*  (Cnee  E-322,  p.  g)  pW*U«e  of  *hat 


«*•  *-««.  pra-i^f  °"  *ita,U»"  -  «*£ did «7ES’l£.~ 


fb  the  other  ii*^  . 

UtouSSS  *S*  01  ^•te.’^Io'SK*"  «■  *^Mt  Mtol.  ran 

S?  a?  tSS S'lr  p23a« 

conception  of  r«ni  ♦  ttuation  actirely  attont  03  the  spot*  Most  ii 

tie  face  of  daa^er  \a  di*org*Jli*«tion  and  uttar"^1**  **•  P0?®3 

•ftuid,  tboiru^^i!  1101  "PPM**  b7  our  .tcdS!  ch*oii 

«d  with  WJXUty  »tiSSd  U  **■* 
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responses  of  our 
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respondents  la  tbe  fact  of  various  dwigere  and  difficultima,  ve  «m  see  that 
■oat  people  Maintained  considerable  aelf-ocntrol  and  vara  able  to  engage  In* 
at  laaat  ala— ataxy  oonoarted  behrvior. 

Sax  differences  in  the  prsdnorinant  types  of  action a  taken,  ara  slight 
and  Insignificant.  Vcnen  engaged  in  slightly  nora  investigative  and  precao- 
tionary  aetiritiea  than  man,  whereas  nan  took  nora  other-protective  actione 
than  aaasn*  Other  aetivltiaa  vara  equally  engaged  in  by  nan  and  women* 
Generally  speaking,  aa  far  aa  the  immediate  pre-impact  period  ia  concerned, 
there  ia  little  evidence  of  aax  differenoea  in  regard  to  predominant  typea  of 
activities* 

Aa  night  be  expected,  thoaa  Individual  a  who  engaged  in  atom  oriented 
aetivltiaa  ware  those  who  had  the  Boat  forewarning.  Thia  ia  abown  in  Table 
3-10  balou*  The  greatest  difference  in  predominant  actions  is  between  those 
who  had  no  forewarning  at  all  and  those  wuoTSa  over  a  minute's  warning*  The 
difference  ia  not  aa  striking  between  those  who  had  some  forewarning  (bat 
under  i  ednute)  and  those  who  had  ovar  a  minute.  Thus,  -while  a  third  of 
those  with  over  a  mimte's  forewarning  engaged  in  precautionary  behavior  (as 
a  predominant  font  of  activity),  nearly  a  fourth  of  those  respondents  with 
laaa  than  a  minute's  warning  did  likewise* .  Similarly,  whereas  36  percent 
of  those  with  over  a  rlnnxa'a  forewarning  engaged  in  giving  protection  to 
others,  bo  also  did  29  percent  of  those  with  Zasa  warning  than  a  minute.  Thom, 
although  the  tendency  to  engage  in  acne  type  of  protective-precautionary  ac¬ 
tivity  was  greater  for  those  with  mare  forewarning,  the  differences  In  amount 
of  tine  available  did  not  appear  crucial  in  datemining  the  predominant  typo 
of  action. 


Table  3-10 

PBE-IMPACT  PRJ3XKDUKT  ACTIYTIT  BT  AMOUNT  OF  FOHBttHUM 


JrTunt  of  Forewarning 

Predominant  Activity 

Leas  Than 

Mora  than 

in  Imediate  Pro- Impact 

la 

a  Minute's 

a  Minute's 

Fcrewernin*  Forewarning 

Forewarning 

Investigative  behavior 

27 

37 

1*2 

Precautionary  activity 

12 

2J» 

33 

Giving  protection  to  o there 

— 

29 

36 

Protecting  self  (or  self  with  others) 

2 

n 

£0 

Protecting  property 

k 

3 

7 

Receiving  protection  from  others 

— 

5 

k 

Continuation  of  routine,  normal  activity 
Bature  of  predominant  activity  in  pre- 

2$ 

13 

2 

impact  not  reported 

3$ 

8 

7 

taker  of  Interviews 

$1 

38 

16 

From  the  pwdwdMrt  types  aetiem  taken  is  the  ±— dlate  pre-isqpaot 
period  we  now  tarn  tc  the  specific  type*  of  pmoantionaiy-protactlTa  activity* 
In  view  of  thalr  importance,  we  skill  boro  consider  all  snob  activities,  not 
confining  ourselves  Just  to  tboso  aetions  which  won  reported  u  jgodwrinswU 

As  shewn  in  Tabls  >11  below,  about  «  quarter  of  ill  respondents  took 
sow  sort  of  precautionary  or  protective  retlvity  in  tbs  lmnsdiatc  pro-inpoet 
period*  This  oempares,  It  msy  bo  no  tod,  with  tbo  22  percent  tbit  reported 
precautionary  notions  is  n  predominant  typo  of  activity,  and  only  12  peoroant 
that  reported  protoctir*  actions  aa  a  predominant  typo  of  ictirity.  It  follows 
then  tbit  nany  protective  aetions  tondod  to  bo  isolatod  acts  which  vara  not 
part  of  a  series  of  acts.  Or,  prt  another  way,  the  primary  orientation  of 
activity  in  imetii&te  pre-impact  was  of  a  precautionary  rather  than  pro  tec  tiro 
nature  although  some  protective  acts  occurred* 

The  very  low  percentage  of  lap  act  respondents  who  took  any  sort  of 
action  towards  property  nay  bo  noted  at  this  point*  loss  then  one- tenth  of 
our  ample  took  any  action  which  could  bo  interpreted  as  an  attempt  to  protect 
or  safeguard  property*  And  only  four  percent  reported  such  acts  as  being  a 
predominant  type  of  activity. 

Table  >11.  also  shows  the  specific  kinds  of  precsutionary>protectiwe 
action  taken.  As  noted  earlier,  the  precautionary  actions  primarily  involved 
the  angling  in  of  actions  against  wind  and  water  and  against  the  danger  of 
fire.  Slightly  under  one- fifth  of  the  respondents  took  precaution  against  wind 
and  water,  and  about  one-tenth  took  preesntions  against  firs*  A  scant  four  per¬ 
cent  of  cor  ispact  sample  stated  that  one  of  their  precautionary  activities 
involved  going  to  another  residential  structure*  Such  movement  was  generally 
far  tho  purpose  of  being  with  others  or  in  order  to  be  located  in  e  better 
built  atmetare  during  the  etoxm*  However,  this  mov«nent  was  not  primarily 
protective  in  nature;  it  wee  mainly  precautionary  action  taken  against  the 
possibility  that  the  storm  might  be  a  very  bad  one*  These  actions  were  classi¬ 
fied  ea  precautionary  rather  than  protective  because  the  action  was  not  based 
on  a  feeling  of  iwtodiate,  direct  threat* 

The  moat  eanmon  protective  action  was  the  taking  of  cover  in  a  partic¬ 
ular  location  inaid*  a  structure*  As  one  respondent  reported  its 

...and  we  Just  all  got  up  from  the  table  and  moved  book 

into  the  hallway  to  the  bathroom. .. stayed,  there.  (Case  B*33b, 

P*  3) 

However,  although  taking  ocrer  inside  a  structure  was  the  most  oanaon  protective 
act  it  should  be  noted  that  lees  then  one-tenth  of  all  respondents  took  each 
action* 


Ho  other  protective  act  was  reported  by  more  than  four  percent  of  the 
vidoals  in  oca*  siEple.  It  is  of  interest  to  note  that  very  few  respondents 
'■•o  a  atom  cellar  or  oompareble  structure#  Given  the  lack  of  warning 
»  ople  hed  end  the  snail  szeber  of  storm  cellars  or  equivalent  shelters 
res,  the  snail  percentage  of  people  who  took  such  actions  is  not  ourw 
V  1  very  few  Individuals  vent  outside  to  get  protection*  Seme  vent 

ea*  \  .  .i  get  into  an  auto  or  truck*  Others  left  their  houses  to  go  outside 
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to  git  Into  «  ditch*  Bower  er,  the  overaheljdng  wajority  of  individual*  itml 
la  the  structure  la  which  they  mn  located  at  tha  beginning  of  the  inediat* 
pre- impact  period* 


Table  3-01 


MATURE  CEP  HOMMEACT  FBECAUTCCNAKT-  FROTEC  TI71  HPES  Cfr  ACTIO* 
TAKEN  BI  IMPACT  RESPONDENTS 


Precaution  against  wind  and  water*  e,g*# 
closing  or  holding  doors  and  windows  If 

Precaution  against  fire*  e.g.,  dousing 


stores,  blowing  out  candles  p 

Going  to  another  residential  atrueturft  Jj 


Protective  Action 

Taking  cover  In  a  particular  location 
inside  structure 


Placement  of  self  with  relation  to  objects 
with  protective  goal*  e.g.,  under  table, 
bed,  etc* 


Going  to  star*  cellar  or  comparable 
a  true  tore  i  e.g.,  vault 
Ooing  inside  a  structure  fron  outaida 
location 


Getting  inside  a  vehicle  (ear  or  truck)  or 
going  outaida  to  get  to  a  vehicle 
EudHing  together  vith  others  in  autusl 


support 

Protecting  self  by  particular  body  posi¬ 
tion*  e.g.,  crouching,  ducking 
Other  goal-directed  protective  flight* 
e.g.,  going  outside  to  get  into  ft  ditch 


£ 


9 

h 

3 

2 

2 

2 

1 

1 


As  for  predoaimmt  activity,  thera  is  little  sex  difference  in  ell 
precautionary-prot eo tive  activities  in  the  innedinte  pre-iapact  period*  About 
22  percent  of  the  aea  engaged  precautionary  activity  cc^ared  with  27  percent 
of  the  vonsn»  Protective  actions  wars  taken  fay  26  percent  of  the  nan  end 


22  percent  of  the 


It  is  fairly  dear  that  the  greater  the  ascent  of  forewarning  the 
greater  vas  the  tendency  to  taka  precautionary  and  protective  action  (aea 
fable  3-12).  Protective  actions,  especially,  sees  to  have  depended  heavily 
on  the  length  of  forewarning.  Protective  action  me  reported  by  about  ten 
tines  as  nany  of  the  respondents  who  had  over  a  nimte’s  forewarning  as  by 
those  who  had  no  forewarning.  For  precautionary  activities,  the  ratio  van 
only  about  three  to  one. 


Table  >02 

PRE-IMPACT  PSECATmmART-lSOlECftVE  ACTITOT 
SI  AMOUNT  Of  FQHEHAHHIHG 


Vacant  of  Forewarning 

Type  of  Activity 

Vo 

Less  Than 
a  Minute's 

- sen - 

gXJTw  IOBI 

a  Minute's 

- 

Forewarning  Forewarning 

Forewarning 

Precautionary  activity  • 

Ik 

2k 

Protective  activity 

k 

3k 

2*2 

Nuwber  of  Intervisws 

51 

38 

1 6 

Although  In  this  section  of  the  chapter  no  have  discussed  forewarning, 
cues,  social  interaction,  and  actions  separately,  obviously  they  are  part  of 
one  whole.  They  are  not  Isolated  but  rather  interrelated  aspects.  The  follow¬ 
ing  exanple  gives  at  least  a  slight  idea,  of  how  these  four  aspects  together 
functioned  in  the  behavior  of  one  particular  individual. 

Got  off  froa  work  five  o'clock... walked  down  and  to 

ay  brother  at  the  store  a  few  aimteso  It  begin  to  get  dark 
and  cloudier  and  chillier.  So  we  stood  there  and  talked  a  fear 
ainutoe.  I  told  Ua  that  ry  wife  would  be  terribly  soared  if 
I  didn’t  cone  on  boas  'cause  she  is  pretty  scared  of  a  cloud. 

So  it  Just  kept  getting  worse.. .by  the  tlas  I  got  boas,  just  as 
I  walked  in  the  door  ths  lights  vent  off  and  of  course  ay  wife 
was  frightened.  And  I  vest  to  a ake  a  round  to  ate  if  all  the 
windovs  wore  dosed,  and  the  bathrooa  window  was  open  so  I 
dosed  that.  Vent  back  to  the  den,  set  with  mj  little  boy 
in  ny  lap.  While  we  were  sitting  there  why  the  started 
blowing  gravel  off  the  street— blew  19  against  ths  house  ae  X 
got  up  and  went  looked  out  the  window  again,  and  to  sea  if  I 
could  tell  what  it  vas  going  to  do.  So  it  began  to  get  darker 


.  _  . ..... ...,» 

v «%  fit  -  '  •  r  r 


4-,_ 


■- »> 

Vi' 


I  Si 

i; 

•  » 
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and  1  noticed  the  pressor*  you  laws,  the  atmospheric  pressure 
ms  changed  so  rapidly  it  md*  a  change  in  your  ears  and  that 
I  knew  tram,  what  I  heard  that  it— ah,  that  caused  tornadoes* 

So,  we  huddled  down  in  the  corner  of  our  den  and  ay  wife  said* 
*¥hat  are  we  gonna  do?1  1  said,  'Oh,  Just  kneel  down  here  and 
pray*'  ...I  had  the  oldest  little  boy  and  my  wife  had  the  baby 
and  we  kinds,  veil,  sat  up  on  the  floor... so  we'd  be  ae  wnch 
protection  for  the  children  as  v*  could*  /The  tornado  then  hit 
blowing  the  roof  off  the  house  end  inflicting  other  daaagaj 
(Case  B-129,  p*  10 


THE  IMPACT  IHH® 

In  this  section  v*  will  discuss  the  reactions  of  individuals  during 
the  impact  period*  By  inpact'  we  have  reference  to  the  time  period  free  tbs 
moment  When  the  full  fury-  at  the  tornado  struck  until  the  fore*  of  the  wind 
died  down*  While  it  is  very  difficult  to  give  an  objective  estimate  of  bow 
long  this  period  was,  it  appears  fron  all  the  available  evidence  that  the 
impact  did  not  last  longer  than  five  ninnies*  Estimates  of  respondents  ranged 
fron  "it  lasted  an  eternity"  (Cass  B-138,  p*  1)  to  it  "happened  so  quick  that 
you  Just  don't  have  tine  for  nothing*"  (Case  E-122,  p.  3)*  This  further 
illustrates  the  obvious  Inability  of  individuals  under  stress  to  estimate  time— 
a  fact  to  consider  when  instructions  are  prepared  telling  people  how  to  act  1m 
a  dangerous  situation*  In  any  event,  the  impact  period  is  herein  considered 
as  having  lasted  about  five  minutes* 

In  this  section  we  will  first  deal  with  the  state  of  definition  at  the 
time  of  inpact*  Following  that  we  will  discuss  the  objects  that  respondents 
sow  as  threatened,  the  nature  of  the  threat,  perceptions  of  storm  effects,  and 
perceptions  of  the  behavior  of  others*  From  that  we  will  proceed  to  tn  account 
of  the  affective  reactions  and  the  actions  taken  by  respondents  during  this 
period*  The  last  arvect  discussed  will  be  the  cues  used  to  denote  the  end  of 
impact* 

State  of  Definition  at  Time  of  Impact 

As  shown  in  Table  3-13,  individuals  in  the  Impact  area  at  the  time  of 
impact  overwhelmingly  defined  the  storm  as  a  tornado  or  at  least  as  a  storm 
definitely  threatening  injury,  death  or  extensive  destruction*  AH  of  these 
people  did  not  specifically  label  the  event  as  a  tornado,  but  practically  all 
of  then  did  see  it  as  soma  thing  personally  dangerous*  Only  a  very  few  impact 
respondents  thought  of  the  tornado  as  an  ordinary  rain  or  thunder  storm*  There 
does  not  appear  to  be  any  one  particular  reason  why  these  people  misinterpreted 
the  event*  At  the  other  extresa,  only  about  one  percent  of  the  respondents 
conceived  of  the  impact  situation  in  such  hyperbolic  terms  as  "Armageddon”  or 
the  advent  of  the  "Millenium*  ■  If  anything,  given  the  strongly  religious  orien¬ 
tations  in  this  area,  this  is  a  lower  percentage  than  might  be  expected*  Mo 
on*  thought  of  a  bombing,  which,  considering  the  weather  cues  and  the  relatively 
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i  .• 

Isolated  location  of  the  arable  not  surprising*  i 

i 

Qa  the  other  hand,  a  large  majority  (nearly  three-qoartera)  of  thoaa  in 
t,  on-Jjpact  areas  thought  the  weather  disturbance  indicated  an  ordinary  rain  ] 

or  thnndar  storm  which  was,  in  fact,  the  case  for  most  of  them,  A  few  of  these 
individuals  actually  had  sons  minor  damage  done  to  their  hones.  However,  they  \ 

interpreted  each  minor  destruction  the  same  way  they  had  interpreted  the  weather 
cues— l.e.,  aa  part  of  a  "bad  storm**  As  aae  respondent  reported}  i 

i 

r Hotioed  s  cloud  out  there*.. It  just  looked  like  s  rain 
cloud  to  M**»ths  clouds  were  kinds  low  and  seemed  to  be  travel*  j 

lug  fast*  It  was  flying  low  but  1  really  didn't  think  it  was  a 
tornado. ..the  cloud,  it  just  didn't  look  dangerous  to  ma...it 
started  raining  and  everything.. .the  wind  kinds  com  in  puffs 
like.. .it  kinds  blew  hard.. .it  did  blow  out  the  window  pans 
here  in  the  kitchen.. .and  carried  it  about  three  feet  and  them 
broke  it... I  thought  that's  the  first  «■*  it  aver  happened 
vafore— the  wind  ever  been  that  bad— take  out  a  window  pane  and 
carry  it  a  little  ways  like  that.. .but  I  really  didn't  thtnir  it 
was  a  tornado... it  didn't  look  dangerous  to  ms.  (Cass  B-C$3,  pp.  1, 


Some  of  the  nom>ia^act  respondents  who  defined  the  event  as  a  tornado 
or  a  destruction  threatening  storm,  appeared  to  be  individuals  living  on  the 
periphery  of  the  voraado  struck  area.1  They  either  saw  the  tornado  at  a  dis¬ 
tance  or  suffered  sane  minor  damage  to  their  homes*  Ons  individual  in  a  rural 
area  who  eventually  identified  the  tornado  from  afar  reported  his  experience 
M  follows} 


It  was  thundering  and  lightning  back  in  the  Vest... I  told 
the  little  girl,  I  said  it  looks  to  me  just  like  a  summer  atom 
•  ••so  I  cams  in  and  fixed  rapper  and  was  just  about  to  sit  tarn 
to  the  table  and  eat  suppov-the  wind  began  to  blow  pretty 
etroeg  and  it  began  to  rain*.. I  said  we  are  just  in  a  storm  and 
about  that  time  it  begin  to  sound  like  a  big  heavy  freight  going 
through  down  here.  I  got  up  and  walked  on  the  front  porch  here 
and  vent  on  the  north  end  of  it  and  I  said,  'Com  here  sister 
his  daughter/,  I  want  to  show  you  a  storm,  you  have  never 
eesn  one  and  I  want  to  show  you  one*  Tou  hear  all  that  noise, 
sounds  like  a  freight  train  going  through  town  that  vsy?'  She 
amid,  'Tea.'  *Voll, '  I  said,  'do  you  see  that  cloud  over  yonder 
twisting  and  aroarlng  and  twisting  right  down  on  the  ground?' 

She  said  'Tea.'  *VaU,'  I  said,  'that's  a  tornado*'  (Cass  R*26U, 
p.  10) 


*  To  some  extent,  however,  definitions  of  a  tornado  by  non- impact  re¬ 
spondents  are  post-fee  to.  After  the  news  got  about,  there  was,  of  course, 
considerable  axciteaeai  over,  and  discussion  of,  the  tornado  in  nearby  areas 
and,  as  is  usual  in  such  esses,  aaqy  vague  definitions  crystallised  as  definite 
impassions* 
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Tsbls  3-13 


STATS  or  SET1HISCV  AT  T3HB  OT  IMPACT 


Percent  of  All  Parsons 

Definition 

In 

lot  la 

impact 

£s*£ 

Tornado  or  destructive  steam 
Balnstorm  or  thunderstorm  of 

85 

17 

ordinary  proportion# 

6 

7b 

TJnf emulated  or  confuted  at  tima 

6 

"Armageddon"  or  the  "Millenium" 

1 

impact  definition  not  reported 

2 

8 

Somber  of  Interviews 

139 

158 

Object*  of  Threat 

Most  Individuals  in  the  impact  treu  reported  that  they  fait  themselves 
or  their  iamediata  associates  highly  threatened  at  the  tine  of  inpact*  This 
can  be  seen  from  the  figures  given  in  Table  3-Uu  In  tbs  interviews  very  fre¬ 
quently  no  distinction  ws  made  between  the  respondent  himself  and  others  prm- 
sent*  The  pronoun  "vs"  was  need  ubiquitously*  Typical  of  such  renarks  is  the 
following i 


Ve  could  feel  the  boards  give  and  ve  just  knew  that  we  ware 
in  actual  danger*  Ve  didn’t  really  expect  to  cone  out  alive* 

(Case  B-I38,  p*  5) 

Almost  no  concern  waa  felt  for  individuals  not  present  with  those 
undergoing  the  ispact*  Part  of  this  seeas  accountable  for  by  the  fact  that 
moot  immediate  family  neabers  were  together;  part  by  the  fact  that  there  was 
a  very  great  underestimation  of  the  extent  of  the  tornado  (see  Chapter  IT)* 

About  one-tenth  of  all  the  impact  respondent*  stated  they  felt  conoern 
about  their  properly*  Taken  at  face  value  this  la  misleading  and  overestimates 
the  concern  over  property  dxrinT  the  lmact  period*  Since  it  waa  impossible  in 
analysing  the  data  to  distinguish  between  objects  threatened  in  the  pre-lspact 
and  impact  periods,  this  finding  is,  in  part,  a  function  of  such  non-discrimina¬ 
tion.  Setts  individuals  were  worried  initially  about  property,  but,  as  the  storm 
became  sere  intense,  they  shifted  their  concern  to  the  threat  against  self  and 
other  parsons.  In  fact,  ma jy  respondent*  specifically  denied  any  conoern,  or 
even  thought,  about  property  while  tha  tornado  was  in  prograss* 
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Mature  of  Threat 

At  it  shewn  in  Table  3-15#  of  those  respondents  who  Identified  the 
object  of  their  fear#  a  majority  tingled  oat  the  threat  involved  in  the  poesl 
bility  that  the  atroeture  they  were  located  in  (cr  parts  of  it)  would  collapse 
on  then*  This  is  iUnstrsted  in  the  following  remarks  t 

Well  frankly,  I  wee  expecting  the  well  to  oomt  right  on 
top  of  as  at  any  time*  (Case  &>150#  p*  3) 

After  hearing  the  roar  I  was  expecting  any  minute  for 
the  house  to  cere  In*  (Case  R-118,  p*  U) 

Vearly  e  third  of  the  individuals  Involved  also  expressed  e  fear  about 
the  possibility  of  being  hit  by  flying  debris.  This  took  two  forms*  There  was 
the  danger  of  being  struck  by  solid  objects  such  as  furniture#  picture  frames# 
tree  limbs#  etc*  There  was  also  the  threat  Involved  in  being  cut  by  breaking 
glass*  This  was  a  very  real  danger  in  view  of  the  fact  that  almost  all  homes 
in  the  Jbf>act  areas  had  their  window  end  door  glasses  shattered*  One  respondent 
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r^crtcA  the  dual  threat  tram  Ilyin*  'labri m  and  glass  aa  ft Olovsi 

Tha  south  windows  want  first  mad  glass  Just  flaw  all  ovsr 
ob  and  I  vu  trying  to  kaop  tha  ooata  ore  tho  kids'  hoada  to 
keep  tho  glaaa  fro*  hitting  ua...and  aa  and  tabla  vast  by  md 
I  had  to  duck  to  ksep  it  fro*  hitting  m.»  .things  wrt  jut  j 

flying  thick  and  faat  and  va  vara  afraid  to  arm  look  vp^  j 

afraid  aewathing  would  hit  ua.  (Casa  IU276,  p.  t)  j 


less  than  a  quarter  of  tha  impact  raapondants  had  any  foar  about 
actually  being  blown  away.  Usually  vhau  this  vaa  expressed  it  was  in  oonaao- 
tion  with  a  concern  that  tha  whole  structure  in  which  they  vara  located  at  tha 
tine  would  bo  blown  off  its  foundation  and  sent  aalllng  through  tho  air*  Cm 
respondent  trHt 


I  felt  like  aaybe  tho  house  would  go  any  admte  and  va 
would  go  with  it.  (Caaa  E-362,  p.  22) 


A  few  individuals  f alt  afraid  that  fire  would  break  out  cr  that  ligbt- 
nlng  would  hit  the*.  Actually,  very  few  instances  of  fire  ware  reported.  It 
may  be  that  tho  precautionary  activity  taken  against  fire  noted  in  an  earlier 
section  of  this  report,  contributed  to  this.  Ho  cases  of  persons  being  struok 
by  ilgtdalng  was  reported  by  any  respondent  in  this  tornado,  although  a  fa w 
respondent*  said  they  knew  of  such  instaroes  in  previous  tornadoes. 


Table  3-3 $ 

NATURE  0?  THREAT  PERCEIVED  BT  IMPACT  H83POMEOT8 

♦ 


Haturo  of  Threat  Perceived 

Percent  of  All 
Persona  in  Iapact 

Collapse  of  structure  or  falling 

A 

parts 

Flylag  debris 

32 

Actually  being  blcwn  away 

2 h 

Dinger  of  fire 

6 

Being  struck  by  lightning 

Health  threatened  by  aggravation 

6 

of  previous  illness 

1 

Nature  of  threat  not  reported 

2 h 

Wmbar  of  Interviews 

139 

**«<*&» 


37 


The  fear  expressed  by  a  jaajority  of  the  inpact  respondents  that  the 
structure  in  which  they  were  located  sight  collapse  on  thesuelvas  and  others 
with  then  was  realistic  in  tens  of  what  nost  persons  actually  perceived* 
is  shown  in  Table  3-16,  the  great  najority  of  individoals  in  the  struck  area 
ear  the  tornado  actually  ripping  their  homes  apart.  In  this  sense,  noet 
people  in  the  ispact  areas  could  be  considered  as  having  had  sane  sort  of 
•near  ■dss"l>  or  narrow  escape  experience* 


Table  3-16 

PERCEPTIOS  OF  TORNADO  EFFECTS  UPON  STRUCTURE,  SKIP  AND  OTHERS 


Perception  of  Effects 


Percent  cf  All 
arsons  in  Incaet 


n  Structure 

Minor  structural  parts  falling  or  being  ton  away 
Boose  vibrating,  Moving,  or  being  lifted  off  its 
foundations 

Major  portions  of  structure  collapsing  or  being 
blown  away 


Knocked  down  or  about  by  force  of  wind  or  boose 
■ovomnb 

Struck  by  flying  debris 
Actually  blown  asrey  by  the  wind 
Trapped  by  cam- in  or  fallen  structure 

Upon  Others 

Perceived  others  struck  by  flying  debris,  knocked 
don  or  blown  away  by  wind 
Perceived  others  being  injured 

Ho  perceptions  of  wind  offsets  reported 


Itaber  of  Interviews 


*  This  tern  bee  bean  given  varying  neaninga  in  the  literature.  Ve  use 
it  fears  primarily  to  indicate  the  experience  of  those  individuals  who  were.  In 
an  objective  sense,  highly  exposed  to  the  possibility  of  being  injured  or 
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The  Majority  of  reepautonta  pereel red  the  blowing  away,  tbs  earing  in, 
or  tho  collapsing  of  major  portions  (e.g.,  wall,  roof,  sido,  etc*)  of  the 
•traoture  in  which  they  wort  located  at  lapact*  So—  typical  coanenta  113— » 
trating  this  ssperlsace  are  as  follows! 

It  started  tearing  thing*  down.  And  ecew  thing  hit  the  aid* 
of  the  house,  and  knocked  a  big  hole  in  it  and  then  I  could 
aae  outside.  (Case  R-310,  p.  U) 

the  bon—  was  sH  earing  in  right  behind  ns*  (Casa  R-25&, 
p.  1) 

And  by  that  time  the  seat  and  veat  end  was  all  out  of  our 
kitchan*  (Ceae  B-298,  p.  1) 

I  early  two- thirds  of  all  Impact  respondents  fait  the  house  in  which 
they  ware  located,  ribrate,  move,  or  actually  lift  off  itr  ’oondahlons*  There 
waa,  of  course,  tremendous  variation,  in  what  was  actually  perceived  in  this 
connection*  Seme  respondents  Merely  reported  slight  houss  Movements*  As  one 
of  them  stated  lti  "the  house  started  to  quiver  just  a  little  bit**  (Case 
R-2l;6,  p*  1)*  Other  Individuals,  on  the  other  hand,  reported  violent  mot— ante 
ea  the  house  was  lifted  off  its  foundations  and  set  down  perhaps  —  far  — 

30— 1*0  feet  any  from  its  original  location*  One  respondent  reported  —  follows l 

The  house  shook  end  we  felt  like  it  was  going  to  shake 
apart— it  just  take  it  up  and  give  it  like  this  about  four 
times*  (Case  B-362,  p.  2) 

Although  just  over  two- thirds  of  all  the  lap  act  respondents  reported 
they  noted  minor  structural  parts  falling  or  being  tern  away,  this  is  probably 
an  undarestlBfetion  of  those  who  actually  saw  such  things  happening.  An  indivi¬ 
dual  who  sew  his  roof  bloving  off  or  a  wall  caving  in  was  leas  likely  to  report 
in  an. interview  that  a  few  seconds  earlier  during  the  inpact  period  the  glass 
in  his  viExkurs  had  shattered  or  that  scat  of  the  plaster  in  a  room  had  fallen* 
Included  in  tide  category  also  ore  those  individuals  who  reported  objects  fly¬ 
ing  around  inside  the  house*  This  was  a  rather  eonson  occurrence  and  added 
greatly  to  the  danger  of  being  injured*  Ccmaente  of  respondents  reporting  thle 
are  as  follows! 

By  the  time  ve  got  to  the  back  bedroom,  why  a  lamp  ocew 
a  sailing  in  there.  (Case  R-326,  p*  3) 

I  don't  aee  how  ve  ever  escaped  the  planks  going  thru 
the  windows*  (Case  E-2?l*,  p*  2) 

Two  or  three  brick  com  into  the  living  room  where  I 
was  standing.  (Case  R-130,  p.  1) 

Considering  all  this  disintegration  of  structures  it  is  not  surprising 
that  a  lumber  of  respondents  reported  being  hit,  struck,  knocked  down,  etc*. 


and  ve  torn  new  to  a  consideration  of  theao  physical  offoeta  on  parsons.  An 
actual  proportions  of  individuals  who  perceived  a  particular  wind  off  act  vpcn 
thaaaelTaa  la  lndieatod  In  Table  3-16. 

Somewhat  under  a  fifth  of  all  inpact  respondents  vara  either  knocked 
down  or  about  by  the  force  of  the  wind  or  hooao  nn Tenant.  One  respondent 
reported  as  follows  i 

It  blcved  ne  back  throng  the  bouse  and  up  against  the 
kitchan...it  Just  soened  to  ne  like  I  knocked  the  kitchen 
down,  but  I  didn't.  You  know  it  took  the  front  room,  and 
when  It  took  the  front  room,  It  left  the  kitchen  open  and 
whan  it  took  the  front  room,  it  took  ne  with  it  and  throve! 
ne  up  against  the  kitchen  and  I  hit  the  kitchen  and  about 
that  tine  the  kitchen  hit  the  ground  and  it  Jest  aeened  like 
I  knocked  the  kitchen  down.  But  the  bed  was  already  down  and 
it  throned  ne  up  against  it  and  it  collapsed.  (Case  E-171, 

P*  6) 

About  a  fifth  of  all  respondents  stated  that  they  were  struck  by  fly¬ 
ing  debris.  Of  course,  the  distinction  between  being  buffeted  about  by  the 
wind  and  being  struck  by  debris,  was  often  a  somewhat  dubious  distinction. 

With  all  the  objects  flying  in  the  air,  with  the  walla  collapsing,  with  the 
floors  buckling,  etc.,  being  tossed  about  could  hardly  be  attributed  to  eny  one 
factor.  This  la  Illustrated  somewhat  in  the  following  report  of  one  respondents 

Just  about  the  tine  we  got  into  the  kitchen  why  the  bouse 
begin  to  go  in.  The  tree  on  the  west  side  of  the  house  there 
blew  errer  on  the  house,  ve  could  see  that  when  it  hit... it 
case  down  on  the  house  and  about  that  tine  you  could  hear  the 
brush  szd  tLnber  and  things  cracking,  and  you  knew,  just  see 
it  flying  everywhere,  falling  all  around  us.. .the  whole  house. .. 
finally  irent  off  the  foundation... the  partition  between  the  bed- 
rocs*  and  the  kitchen  case  errer. . .the  vest  outside  wall  cane  over 
on  top  of  that.  And  then  the  porch  roof,  the  vest  porch,  the 
whole  section  of  the  roof,  everything  was  on  top  of  that,  and 
then,  a  big  auction  of  the  roof  off  sy  neighbor's  house  fall 
down  an  top  of  that.  And  the  celling  all  just  eewe  down  on  all 
of  ua.  Ve  were  just  standing  there  when  the  stem  was  over, 
ay  head  just  sticking  up  thru  the  oslllng,  where  the  ceiling 
had  been.  (Case  R-lo5 ,  pp.  1-2) 

A  little  over  a  tenth  of  the  impact  respondents  were  actually  blown 
away  by  the  wind.  This  includes  oases  of  individuals  who  were  blown  out  of 
their  houses  and  deposited  on  the  ground  (or  in  tree  tops),  often  a  considerable 
distance  away.  Cue  respondent  reported  her  experience  in  this  connection  as 
follows t 

About  that  time  I  felt  the  top  of  the  house  go  off  end  I 
vent  with  it*  I  never  too  wed  no  more  till  it  was  all  over  and 
when  I  found  ayself ,  I  was  in  the  top  of  e  tree  top,  fork  like 
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this  70a  know,  wedged  rite  dam  batmen  them  forks  of  tt&s 
tree*  (Cam  R-302,  p.  5) 

Tsry  fas  raapondasta  wars  trapped  ly-t  asm-la  or  s  filling  structure* 
This,  however,  is  not  too  surprising*  Thevphysicel  effect  of  the  tomade 
tended  to  scatter  structures  rather  than  to  collapse  thou  Oae  tornado.  de> 
ncliahed  the  buildings  it  struck  but3  instead  of  leaving  &  pile  ef  rubble  as 
night  occur  in  an  earthquake  or  a  banting.  It  strewed  the  debris  ever  s  very 
vide  area,  literally  carpeting  the  ground  aroundA 

Respondents  not  only  saw  the  effects  of  the  tornado  upon  the  structure 
in  which  they  were  located  and  upon  themselves,  but  they  also  perceived  other 
individuals  being  struck,  knocked  down,  or  blown  away*  A  little  leas  than  a 
fifth  of  all  Inpact  respondents  saw  others  being  subjected  to  such*  treatment* 
One  lndlvi&ial  (who  along  with  his  snail  eon  was  blown  out  of  his  hone)  re¬ 
ported  as  follows! 

^Referring  to  events  after  they  were  blown  out  of  their 
base  into  the  yard/  I  was  losing  him  every  little  bit*  then 
I  would  get  up  end  1  hunt  for  hi*... I  would  lose  trace  of  ldn 
•  .•and  then  I  would  aee  hln  again  falling  around  and  trying 
to  stay  on  the  ground*  One  tine  it  blowed  him  against  the 
post  out  there  and  ha  got  ahold  of  the  post  and  laid  right 
flat  down  and  then  when  he  eeen  ne,  he  got  a  glimpse  of  no 
and  turned  loose  and  ccoa  a  tumbling*  And  that's  Just  the  way 
it  was*  Just  rolling  around  and  around  like  a  bunch  of  stam¬ 
peded  horses*  (Cass  B-171,  p*  8) 

Only  about  one  percent  of  all  respondents  in  impact  stated  they  saw 
others  being  injured  during  this  period*  This  is  probably  an  unreliable 
figure*  Possibly  the  fact  that  so  many  things  were  happening  within  a  very 
limited  p tried  of  tics,  did  not  parait  tha  respondents  to  focus  dearly  on 
mat  was  happening  to  other  people*  As  a  matter  of  fact,  sons  injured  respond¬ 
ents  did  not  know  exactly  how  or  when  they  sustained  their  injury  sows  ware 
not  even  aware  of  their  own  injuries  until  a  considerably  later  tins* 


Perception  of  Behavior  of  Others 


The  general  picture  of  group  reactions  that  aawrges  fro*  tha  reported 
observation  of  others  present  with  the  respondents  at  impact  is  one  of  r«latlT»- 
ly  controlled  goal- oriented  behavior.  As  shown  in  Table  3-17,  the  najority  ef 
adults  present  were  seen  as  maintaining  self-control  and  engaging  in  various 
forms  of  elementary  precautionary  and  protective  activities*  Ihe  following  ood- 
cerpte  illustrate  the  reported  perceptions  of  other  persons'  behavior* 


^  Part  of  this  effect  is  attributable  to  the  wood  frame  construction  of 
most  of  the  houses  In  tha  area*  In  the  business  district  of  Jodacr&a  which  con¬ 
tained  a  meaner  of  brick  buildings,  several  persona  ware  killed  ar  trapped  ly 
the  collapse  of  buildings* 


t  ‘Tfjr.irtw  a  •  —  »«w.n  ir«  itwirwif**'*** 
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By  the  time  I  got  19  there  the  door  eterted  to  oon  <p« 
and  we  grabbed  it,  be  and  ajrsslf  end  the  wife— we  held  the  door* 

Veil,  uy  daughter  end  her  tiro  little  children*.. wife  told  her 
to  teke  the  two  little  f allows  end  m  for  the  kitchen*  80  ahe 
did*  (Caee  R-171,  p*  1) 

And  ve  all  eegged  egainat  the  west  door  end  all  adz  of  na*.* 
all  of  na  together  held  the  door,  bat  the  atom  had  blown  it  off 
and  ve  just  held  it  by  sain  force  19  there  egainat  the  opening* 

(Case  B-138*  p»  1} 

Only  e  feu  cases  of  uncontrolled  and  almost  no  eeaee  of  iauMle 
behavior  were  reported*  It  ie  true  that  very  few  of  the  other  people  present 
with  the  respondents  were  perceived  ee  calm,  cool,  and  collected*  However,  even 
fewer  Individuals  were  seen  as  being  in  a  date  or  in  a  stunned  condition*  Of 
course,  respondents  nay  have  misinterpreted  the  reactions  of  others .1  It  Is 
also  possible,  of  course,  that  the  low  proportion  of  individuals  reported  seen 
engaging  in  uncontrolled,  lanobile,  and  stunned  behavior,  is  e  function  of  oaw 
f amity  to  social  norms*  that  le,  respondents  nay  have  been  reluctant  to  re* 
part  others,  for  the  most  part  lmaediata  family  members,  as  engaging  in  behavior 
deviating  from  the  socially  approved.  However,  this  aeeme  quite  unlikely  for 
exactly  the  same  type  of  behavior  was  reported  for  a  greeter  proportion  of  In¬ 
dividuals  for  another  time  period* 

There  were  bobs  aex  differences  in  ho*  others  ware  seen  ee  behaving* 
Women  more  frequently  than  men  were  perceived  as  losing  self-control  and  ee 
exhibiting  affect  (although  controlled)*  Likewise,  woman  more  often  than  mas 
ware  seen  as  receiving  protection  from  others  and  as  praying*  However,  for  the 
most  part,  while  they  are  in  the  expected  direction,  the  diffaraoea  ere  not 
substantial  end  ere  probably  not  statistically  significant* 

A a  might  be  expeoted,  certain  differences  were  observed  between  adult 
and  child  behavior*  Erese  differences  weret  (1)  adults  wort  often  than  chil¬ 
dren  engaged  in  precautionary-protective  activity;  (2)  adults  almost  ex  elusive* 
ly  gave  protection  to  otheis;  (3)  adults  maintained  greater  aelf -control  than 
children;  and  (U)  children  received  much  greater  protection  from  others  than 
did  adults*  Ho  child  was  reported  to  have  been  in  a  stunned,  or  darned 

wwiiHtr1niit 

The  observations  of  adults  regarding  children  took  the  following  fonts 

The  baby  didn't  cry,  the  little  girl  did*  Htj  son's 
children  didn't*  (Case  R-2$lj,  p.  19  J 

But  Bobbie,  he's  6,  he's  just  as  3*2*,  be  didn't  utter 


1  However,  Insofar  as  individuals  golds  and  direct  their  own  behavior 
on  the  basis  of  hew  they  think  others  are  behaving,  the  actual  reactions  of 
other*  could  not  have  beau  "too  crucial  in  the  determination  of  the  behavior  of 
respondents*  For  a  further  discussion  of  the  nature  of  the  social  situation  act 
impact  see  Chapter  YU. 
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*  word,  he  didn't  own  e*y  ftn  contrast  to  > younger  tad  older 
brother*  end  sisters  who  ho  esse  hysterical/*  (Case  R-322, 

P.  3) 

Reference  to  her  little  hcjJ  Be  never  did  even  to  bo 
too  such  excited  ty  it*  Bo  was  right  with  ■►—right  beside 
■a,  trying  to  keep  ns  quiet  and  down*  (£aoe  E-15U,  p.  3) 

1  knew  the  boys  they  was  just  playing  around  there*— 
they  vaa  juat  around  the  hosaa  trying  to  help  ns. ••they 
didn't  aot  Ilka  they  were  seared  a  bit*  (Case  B-122,  p*  10) 

Because  they  were  crying,  hollering  and  taking  on*  Hr 
oldest  girl,  she  vaa  really’  scared*  Hjr  oldest  boy,  bo  just 
stand  there  and  cried*  (Case  IUJL0,  p*  5) 


Table  3-17 


RESPONDENTS*  QBSEHVATICE3  C  f  1HE  BHUYICR  OF  OTHERS 


Respondents'  Observations  of  Others 

Reporting  Observations  of 

52 

vawn 

enuaren 

Engaging  in  precautionary-protective  activity 

37 

35 

Hi 

Oiring  protec  ion  to  others 

35 

15 

1 

Receiving  protection  fro*  others 

Experiencing  great  affect  and/or  amoan trolled 

1 

12 

27 

behavior 

2 

11 

17 

Experiencing  effect  but  behavior  controlled 

17 

26 

15 

Praying 

30 

16 

10 

Calx,  cool  and  collected 

k 

3 

6 

Stunned,  shocked,  dased 

2 

1 

— 

Investigating 

1 

1 

1 

iNBoblllsed 

1 

1 

— 

Unconscious 

— 

1 

— 

Acting  towards  property 

— 

— 

— 

So  observations  of  others  reported 

15 

29 

1*7 

Respondent  alone 

13 

13 

13 

Rusher  of  Istarviawn 

139 

139 

139 

It  should  bo  observed  that  while  tbs  evidence  la  in  the  expected  direc¬ 
tion,  and  although  a  few  of  the  differences  reported  ere  substantial,  the  gen¬ 
eral  picture  of  group  behavior  at  iapact  that  energes  should  be  accepted  with 
sgsm  caution*  In  aiy  umber  of  casee,  warloos  oo«M  nations  of  the  different 
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Mil*  3-18 

AFTBCTZTS  REACTXCU  DUUHO  HS-DWtC?  AID  IMPACT* 


Percent  of 

Peremt  of 

Percent  of 

Mature  of  Affective  Reaction 

All 

Mala 

Feuale 

Respondents 

Respondents 

Respondents 

Highly  agitated  state  but  behavior 

controlled 

32 

25 

39 

Highly  agitated  state— involving 

uncontrolled  behavior 

1 

mm 

3 

Highly  agitated  state— degree  &f 

oontrol  unstated 

6 

3 

10 

Mildly  agitated  state  but  behavior 

controlled 

19 

21 

18 

Mildly  agitated  state— involving 

uncontrolled  behavior 

1 

mm 

1 

Mildly  agitated  state— degree  of 
control  unstated 

6 

6 

6 

Confusion,  uncertainty,  bewilder— it 

7 

8 

6 

Shocked,  stunned,  dosed 

6 

3 

9 

Shocked,  stunned,  dosed— das  to 

physical  concussion 

1 

— 

1 

ttncoaseiotuB 

1 

— 

3 

Cal*,  unexcited,  self-controlled 

19 

26 

12 

Kiccellmscus— anger,  resignation. 

hostility,  etc. 

k 

h 

h 

Ho  affective  reactions  reported 

S 

U 

h 

Husber  of  Interviews 

139 

72 

67 

*  The  affective  states  rey-rted  art  primarily  those  occurring  dories 
inpact.  In  som  cases  the  affect  iuy  have  initially  lunifeated  itself  before 
actual  irpnet  bat  continued  on  into  the  impact  period.  In  the  few  cases  of 
difference  between  prs- inpact  and  impact  affective  state,  the  lspact  affect 
was  coded. 


direct  and  indirect  evidence,  there  is  little  reason  to  doubt  that  respondents 
on  the  whole  attempted  to  report  their  effective  reactions  truthfully.  There 
was  relatively  little  deni  cl  of  f  sar  and  anxiety  as  such.  Respondents  did  ssy 
they  were  extremely  frightened  and  their  frankness  in  this  regard  lands  greater 
credibility  to  denials  of  having  lest  control  over  behavior.  However,  the 
reports  cannot  be  t&bm  completely  at  face  value,  and  should  be  viewed  primari¬ 
ly  as  Indicative  of  a  general  tendancy.  Reports  of  affect  in  others  do  suggest 
■ore  affect  than  the  direct  reports  of  tu»  respondents  oc  their  own  affective 


states  tat  tbs  differences  are  small  and  tbs  two  sets  of  data  art  not  strictly 
comparable* 

Vbsa  ths  s*x  of  the  respondent  is  taken  into  account,  the  expected,  dif¬ 
ference*  in  affective  reactions  emerge*  Women  admitted  to  sore  loss  of  self- 
control  than  sen  and  conversely  a  greater  proportion  of  men  claimed  to  here  re- 
mined  cala  ani  unexcited  (in  cost  cases,  the  claims  ere  supported  by  other 
evidence)*  Women  accounted  for  all  Instances  of  uncontrolled  affect*  However* 
it  should  be  noted  that  very  few  of  the  women  reported  such  behavior  (between 
3  and  1$)*  Relatively  more  women  than  men  reported  that  they  were  highly  agi¬ 
tated  or  shocked,  stunned  or  dazed.  On  the  other  hand,  the  less  severe  affec¬ 
tive  disturbances  (milder  agitation  and  confusion,  uncertainty  or  bewilderment) 
were  reported  about  equally  often  by  men  and  women* 

The  general  picture  appears  to  be  that  women  experienced  a  greater 
intensity  of  affect  than  men,  but  both  sexes  manifested  little  loss  of  self- 
control*  This  is  in  n«*  with  what  respondents  reported  they  observed  others 
doing*  A  majority  of  respondents  got  agitated,  women  more  than  men,  tat  few 
individuals  got  so  excited  as  to  lose  self  -control* 

The  amount  of  ferawsrnlng  an  individual  had  appeared  to  have  a  dual 
and  semewhat  divergent  effect  on  the  affective  reaction  experienced^  As  shown 
in  Table  3-19#  lack  of  forewarning  resulted  in  soma  people  being  confused  and 
bewildered*  However,  a  greater  proportion  (a  quarter  of  those  who  had  no  fore¬ 
warning  compared  with  about  a  tenth  of  those  who  had  a  minute  or  more  of  warn¬ 
ing)  reported  that  they  wears  cals  end  unooccited  whan  the  tornado  hit*  On  ths 


Table  3-19 

AFFECTIVE  HK.CTJCNS  DURIKQ  FEE-IMPACT  AND  IMPACT 
BT  AMOUNT  OF  FQHEWAHNINO 


Percent  of  Impact  Respondents  Who  Had 


Nature  of  Affective  Beaction 

No 

Leas  Than 
a  Minute's 

More  Than 
a  Minute's 

Forewarning 

Forewarning 

Forewarning 

Highly  agitated  state  but  behavior 
controlled 

Mildly  agitated  state  tat  beh Trior 

2h 

37 

26 

38 

controlled 

22 

13 

Confusion,  uncertainty,  bewilderment 

lit 

3 

k 

Calm  and  unexcited 

25 

18 

11 

lumber  of  Interviews 

51 

38 

1*5 

other  38  pare  ant  of  those  with  seme  forewarning  versus  2h  percent  of 
those  who  had  noos,  stated  that  thsy  became  highly  agitated  bat  welntained 
self-control.  However,  judgaents  of  degree  of  agitation  (both  on  the  part 
of  the  respondents  and  of  the  analysts  )ars  probably  rather  unreliable.  If 
all  agitated  states  are  considered,  the  evidence  suggest*  approximately  equal 
frequency  of  agitated  reactions  on  the  part  of  those  with  no  forewarning  and 
with  extended  forewarning  (wore  than  a  minute)  and  a  scaanrhat  greater  pre¬ 
valence  of  agitation  aaong  the  respondents  who  had  only  brief  forewarning. 

In  spite  of  their  probeble  unreliability,  the  above  findings  would 
seen  to  suggest  that  the  kind  of  affective  state  evoked  was  not  primarily 
dependent  on  the  eaount  of  forewarning  £cr  sc.  Other  factors  that  may  be  of 
greater  importance  are  discussed  later  in  ’tSTs  report* 


Initial  Action  Taken  During  Impact 

As  shown  in  Table  3-20,  the  Initial  type  of  action  taken  at  impact 
by  the  majority  of  Individuals  was  either  of  a  protective  or  precautionary 
nature.  Over  three-quarters  of  all  the  persons  In  the  impact  areas  took 
such  an  action.  Almost  one-fifth  of  all  these  protective-precautionary  acts 
Involved  the  protection  of  others.  Very  few  respondents  ware  initially 
iamobllised  by  the  danger  and  just  as  few  waited  for  others  to  protect  them* 
Hot  a  single  ease  of  panic  flight  or  expressive  (i.e.,  "hysterical")  behavior 
was  reported. 


Table  3-20 

INITIAL  TIPS  0?  ACTIO*  BT  BESPCHDSNT  DUHEHQ  IMPACT  PERIOD 


Mature  of  Initial  Type  of  lotion 

Protecting  self  (or  self  with  others) 
Precautionary  activity 
diving  protection  to  others 
Investigating 

Receiving  protection  frew  others 
Isnobility 

Initial  type  of  action  not  reported 


Itwfcer  of  Interviews 


Percent  of  Percent  of  Percent  of 
All  Irpuot  lisle  Fenale 
Respondents  Bespondente  Respondents 


1*0 

39 

1*2 

19 

22 

15 

19 

17 

a 

3 

1* 

1 

3 

1 

k 

2 

3 

1 

lk 

lk 

15 

139 

72 

67 
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only  about  a  third  of  those  with  no  warning.  Individuals  with  no  forewarning 
were  more  likely  to  taka  a  precautionary  action  instead*  In  short,  warning 
was  associated  with  protective  activity,  no  forewarning  with  precautionary 
activity* 

A  aare  detailed  and  analytical  discussion  of  the  relationship  between 
forewarning  and  initial  activity  ia  presented  in  Chapter  VI* 


Table  3-21 

INITIAL  ms  OF  ACTION  DURING  IMPACT  PERIOD 
BT  AMOUNT  OF  FOREWARNING 


Percent  of  Impact  Respondents  Mho  Had 

True  of  Action 

Ho 

Less  Than 
a  Minute’s 

More  Than 
a  Minute's 

Forewarning 

Forewarning 

Forewarning 

Protecting  self  (or  self  with  others) 

31 

39 

53 

Giving  protection  to  others 

6 

3h 

22 

Precautionary  activity 

29 

18 

7 

Investigating  '  .. 

— 

— 

9 

Receiving  protection  from  others 

2 

5 

2 

Immobility 

6 

— 

mm 

Initial  action  not  reported 

25 

3 

7 

Number  of  Interviews 

51 

38 

16 

Predominant  Activities  in  Ispaot 

As  shewn  in  Table  3-22  below,  there  was  a  very  strong  tendency  for  the 
initial  type  of  action  taken  in  Ixqpact,  to  be  continued  as  a  predominant  mode 
of  action  during  all  of  impact .1  Of  all  Individuals  who  initially  took  a  pro¬ 
tective  act,  fully  93  percent  of  such  Individuals  continued  to  engage  in  pro¬ 
tective  activity.  Just  about  as  high  a  proportion  of  respondents  continued 
into  the  Inpact  period  as  a  predominant  mode  of  action  their  Initial  protective- 
of -others  actions.  As  might  be  expected,  somewhat  fever  but  still  about  two- 
thirds  of  those  who  initially  engaged  in  precautionary  action  mainly  engaged 
in  such  activity  during  impact.  Only  a  very  few  respondents  that  initially 
engaged  in  protective  or  precautionary  activity  changed  to  predominantly 
expressive  behavior  or  Immobility* 


1  For  this  purpose  only  initial  actions  of  a  protective,  precautionary 
or  protect! ve-of-others  nature  ware  considered.  The  relative  rarity  of  other 
Initial  acts  precluded  obtaining  any  significant  relationship  with  reference 
to  later  predominant  activities. 


Table  >22 


HELATI085HIP  CP  INITIAL  ACTIVITY  AND  LATER  PREDOMINANT  ACTIVITI 


Initial  Protective 
Act-Later  Pro¬ 
tective  Activities 

Initial  Other-Pro- 
tective  Act— Later 
Other-Protective 
Activities 

Initial  Precautionary 
Act— Later  Precau¬ 
tionary  Activities 

Percent  of  all 
impact  re¬ 
spondents 

93 

92 

(6 

Number  of 
Interviews 

$6 

26 

26 

As  lc  shown  In  Table  >23,  the  predominant  nodes  of  activity  during 
impact  were  protective  actions  and  the  giving  of  protection  to  others#  Ho 
other  node  of  activity  was  primarily  engaged  in  by  as  mch  as  one-fifth  of  all 
the  impact  respondents.  It  should  also  be  noted  that  the  action  which  ranked 
fourth  in  regard  to  the  proportion  of  individuals  who  took  it  wae  precantionary 
activity.  And  some  tine  specific  acts  of  this  sort,  e.g.,  holding  a  door,  was 
just  as  *uch  protective  as  it  was  precautionary.  At  any  rate,  it  is  fairly 
clear  that  during  impact  a  great  majority  of  our  respondents  primarily  engaged 
in  some  sort  of  protective  activity}  they  took  actions  to  protect  themselves 
cr  those  with  then. 

Although  the  Majority  of  individuals  that  underwent  Impact  experienced 
fear  and  anxieties  of  various  sorts,  almost  all  of  these  persons  were  eble  to 
control  their  foar  and  attempt  to  protect  themselves.  Completely  uncontrolled 
or  non-rational  behavior  was  reported  only  a  few  times.  Hot  a  single  case  of 
panicA  as  &  predominant  type  of  activity  was  reported.  The  conplete  absence 
of  panic2  is  not  surprising  for  the  threat  situation  created  by  a  tornado  does 
not  really  allow  for  potential  escape--vithout  which  possibility  panic  flight 
does  not  occur  (see  Volume  III,  Appendix  d-10).  A  few  persons,  however,  did 
engage  primarily  in  expressive  behavior.  This  usually  consisted  of  mndem 
uncoordinated  activity  involving  moving  about  distractedly,  crying,  screaming, 
shouting,  wringing  hands,  etc.  A  similarly  lew  proportion  of  respondents  were 
unable  to  act  in  the  situation,  i.e.,  they  reported  themselves  being  primarily 


^  Panic  is  used  hers  in  the  sense  cf  uncontrolled  flight  behavior. 

2  No  specific  act  of  panic  or  uncontrolled  flight  was  reported  daring 


lxpact. 
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Table  3-23 

PREDOMINANT  TTPES  OP  ACTICK  DURING  IMPACT 


ae  of  Action 


Percent  of  All 
Persons  in  Impact 


Protecting  self  (or  self  vith 
others)  $6 

Precautionary  activity  16 

Giving  protection  to  others  I4I 

Investigating  behavior  U 

Receiving  protection  from  others  17 

Issnbbility  U 

Expressive  behavior  U 

Inltibitoiy  1 

Protective  of  property  1 

Uncontrolled  flight  — 

Nature  of  predominant  activity 
not  reported  9 


Number  of  Interviews  139 


immobilised.  This  inability  to  act  seated  to  have  resulted  from  affective  in- 
capacitation,  fatalistic  resignation  or  anguished  indecision.  However,  even 
if  all  cases  of  expressive  behavior  and  immobility  are  taken  together  and  allow* 
ing  for  error  in  reporting  and  classification,  it  is  quite  dear  that  a  veiy  low 
proportion  of  individuals  engaged  primarily  in  such  uncontroll  ‘d  or  nan-rational 
activity* 

It  should  be  observed  that  in  certain  Instances  uncontrolled  or  non* 
rational  behavior  in  disasters  does  occur.  Dramatic  and  spectacular  cases  could 
be  cited  even  from  our  own  studies.  Accounts  of  disasters  are,  however,  plagued 
by  the  presentation  of  atypical  instances  ss  if  they  were  the  predominant  modes 
of  activity.  That  such  generally  uncontrolled  and  non-rational  reactions  are 
distinctive  or  typical  of  disaster  behavior,  is  not  supported  by  our  findings 
in  this  and  other  field  studies. 


secific  Protective-Precaatior 


Activit 


In  the  previous  section  we  presented  the  predominant  types  of  action 
taken  by  respondents  during  impact.  In  this  section  "ell  pre'eautionary-proteo- 
tive  activities  engaged  in  during  impact  are  discussed.  They  need  not  have  been 
the  major  action  of  the  respondent. 


Ill 


Practically  the  only  precantionary  activity  engaged  in  during  ijpact 
consisted  of  taking  precautions  against  wind  and  vater  by  holding  or  citing 
doors  end  windows*  nearly  a  third  of  the  impact  respondent#  engaged  in  such 
activities*  The  only  other  precautionary  activity  of  any  note  consisted  of 
taking  precautions  against  lire  by  bloving  out  the  candles  and  leaps,  extin¬ 
guishing  fires  in  stoves* 


ftETe  7-1 8 

PRECAUTICKAHI  AND  PROTECTIVE  ACTICNS  TAKES  IN  IMPACT 


Type  of  Precautionary-Protective  Action 


Percent  of  All 
Persons  in  Impact 


Precantlonary 


Taking  precautions  against  wind  and  vater  3L 

Taking  precautions  against  fire  3 

Protective 

Taking  cover  in  a  particular  location  inside  the  house  UO 

Placing  oneself  behind  or  under  a  solid  object  21* 

lying  or  crouching  on  the  floor  21 

Huddling  together  with  others  in  mutual  support  lU 

Anchoring  or  bracing  oneself  by  holding  on  to  objects 

(e.g*,  bedpost)  or  parts  of  structure  (doorframe)  $ 

Going  outside  and  getting  in  a  vehicle  U 

Going  outside  to  get  in  a  ditch  2 

Going  outside  to  a  storm  cellar  or  cosparable  structure  2 

Going  inside  a  structure  from  outside  1 

Nature  of  precautionary-protective  activities  not  reported 
or  no  such  action  taken  during  impact  17 


Number  of  Interviews 


Xi9 


The  most  frequent  protective  activity  consisted  of  taking  cover  in  some 
particular  location  inside  une  house*  Often  this  involved  moving  against  some 
wall)  less  frequently  it  involved  going  to  another  room  in  the  house*  About 
UO  percent  of  all  respondents  reported  they  took  such  an  action*  The  next  most 
frequent  protective  activities  consisted  of  placing  oneself  under  or  behind 
sons  solid  ploce  of  furniture  such  as  a  bed,  table  or  sofa,  or  seeking  to  pro¬ 
tect  oneself  by  lying  down  or  crouching  on  the  floor*  In  many  instances,  of 
course,  a  particular  protective  act  encompassed  two  or  more  of  the  above  activi¬ 
ties*  For  exiBtple,  same  respondents  lay  on  the  floor  under  a  table* 
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lo  other  protective  action  was  take*  by  more  abort  a  seventh  of 
all  tho  impact  respondents.  A  few  individual*  did  attempt  (amd  for  the  aoat 
part  aaceeeded)  in  going  outaida  and  getting  into  e  vehicle*  Other*  want  ovt- 
aidu  to  get  into  a  ditch*  A  very  few  individual*  who  happened  to  be  outside  in 
the  open  at  the  beginning  of  impact,  made  their  way  into  a  atraetora*  It  should 
be  amphtaiied  that  none  of  the  behavior  just  mentioned  was  uncontrolled  or  non* 
goal  directed*  Some  of  those  who  vent  outside  to  get  into  vehicles,  for  ample* 
did  eo  because  the  house  they  were  in  was  crumbling  around  thaw*  Such  activity 
was  controlled  and  goal-oriented* 

It  should  be  observed  that  scau  precautionary-proteetlvc  activities 
were  not  successful*  That  is*  respondents  in  the  middle  of  each  an  act  see 
times  were  directly  struck  by  the  tornado.  One  respondent  pvt  it  this  vtyt 

Vs  started  out  going  into  the  living  quarters  wham  the 
front  vent*  Then  we  started  out  for  tha  vast  door*  sad  before 
we  went  to  the  vest  door*  it  blew  us  cut  in  the  yard*  (Case  R- 

208,  p.  1) 

Another  respondent  stated* 

The  door  started  to  cent  open  and  we  grabbed  lt***we  held 
the  door... all  of  a  sudden  the  whole  front  end  of  the  house 
lifted  up  and  want  away  with  us  and  ay  front  perdu  (Case  E- 
171,  p.  1) 

Still  other  respondents  reported  giving  up  on  ana  kind  of  activity  and  attest¬ 
ing  another*  One  individual  stated* 

Tried  to  hold  tha  front  door  to*  never  could  get  it  bade 
fast... so  the  little  boy  said*  'Daddy,  I  don't  believe  we're 
going  to  be  able  to  hold*'  end  I  said*  Ho*  let's  go  son*' 

So  we  just  ran  back  through  the  house,  back  through  the  front 
room  to  the  bedroom  into  the  kitchen*  (Case  R-165*  p*  1) 

The  actions  protective  of  others  that  were  taken  in  i^eet  were  of  tha 
same  nature  as  those  uiat  were  taken  in  the  ixsaediate  pre- impact  period*  In 
fret*  the  actions  protective  of  others  taken  during  ispact  were  largely  in  the 
nature  of  continuing  actions  that  were  begun  prior  to  li^aet*  And  as  Indicated 
earlier,  almost  all  individuals  who  took  as  an  initial  act  the  giving  of  pno- 
tectl  j  to  others*  continued  to  engage  in  such  activity  daring  the  impact 
period* 


Praying 

Nearly  a  third  of  the  respondents  reported  that  they  preyed  sometime 
during  the  imediate  pre-impact  and  impact  periods*  This  is  not  at  all  sur¬ 
prising,  when  one  considers  the  highly  religious  background  of  mat  of  the 
people  in  this  area*  Furthermore*  for  Individuals  who  engaged  in  prayer*  it 
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was  frequently  a  font  of  seeking  pro  taction  fro*  briber**”  Respondents  re- 
farrad  to  praying  in  rarlons  ways — /or  cuqplat 

I  realise  how  weak  I  aw,  and  tba  first  thing  I  tM«V  of 
la  praying*  So  that  is  what  I  did*  All  tha  way  through* 
asking  God  to  take  cars  of  wj  family,  wfalla  1  was  watching  * 
that  Ha  did*  (Casa  B-2 9li,  p.  1} 

Veil*  wy  first,  thought  was— was  I  ready  to  go..*l  Just 
wondered  and  I  was  Just  praying  for  dear  Ufa  that  I  was 
ready  because  I  do  try  to  lead  a  Christian  lift... ay  sain 
thought  was — was  I  ready  to  go?  (Case  R-202,  p.  5) 

I  wae  thinking  of  the  Lord—.ttaat's  what  I  was  study* 
lng  about.  Lord  take  cars  of  ns  and  the  ones  that  was  la 
the  house  there  with  us*  (Csss  298,  p.  6) 

I  Just  asked  far  forgiveness  of  our  sine  sod  for  Hi* 
to  protect  us  and  to  take  care  of  us  in  the  steam* 

(Cass  &-230,  p.  3) 


Reactions  luring  Impact 

Although  in  tha  various  parts  of  this  section  on  Impact  reactions  we 
have  treated  different  aspects  separately,  obviously  they  were  not  such 
atomised  entities  in  actuality*  For  exposltioaal  purposes,  however,  such  s 
presentation  has  sons  Justification*  nevertheless.  In  order  to  give  sens  Idee 
of  how  all  the  different  aspects  functioned  as  a  whole  in  the  behavior  of  par¬ 
ticular  Individuals,  the  following  two  exaaples  are  presented*!  The  first  Is 
a  respondent  who  was  with  her  children,  the  eeoond  is  s  wooer.  who  was  aloes 
at  the  tins  of  Impact* 

I  told  the  children,  I  said,  *there*s  a  storm  on— looks 
storey  outside.  *  I  looked  to  see  if  1  oould  see  ay  husband 
coming  and  I  could  Just  see  the  glides  of  the  car  cowing 
down  the  road  and  the  sheets  of  rain  start  la  the 

air. 


So  I  begin  to  study  what  1  was  going  to  do  with  the 
children — where  ve  was  all  going  get  and  I  wondered  if  be 
/Her  husband^  was  cosing  in— I  stood  at  the  front  door  and 
Held  the  front  door— seeing  whether  he  was  cawing  in  on— 
...nob— and  after  1  seen  he  wasn't  going  to  wafcs  it  I 
latched  the  door,  fastened  it  good* 

Then  I  begin  to  try  to  get  the  kids  togethsr,  see  whsfc 
I  could  do  with  thee*  Where' d  there  would  be  the  best  plros* 


!  For  further  exasples  see  the  interviews  presited  in  Yaluwe  II, 
Appendices  A-l  through  A-8* 
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and  the  glass  was  just  going  everywhere  and  everything  vu  Just 
bloving  all  to  piecea  and  I  Just  couldn't  go  In  there  It  looked 


So  1  started  back  into  the  rooa  where  I  was  and  Into  the 
bedroom  and  1  thought  while  I  would  get  under  the  bed,  that 
waa  the  firet  thing  I  thought  of  was  getting  under  the  bed* 

/Then  the  front  door  blew  open7  eo  I  went  then  and  triad 
to  hold  the  door  to  and  of  course  I  didn't  do  a  bit  of  good 
because  the  look  was  all  blcrved  out, 

Apparently  the  wind  switched  direction  and  was  bannering 
the  house  to  pieces7  and  I  started  for  the  bathroom.  I  had 
an  old-time  kind  of  bathtub,  stands  up  on  lege  you  know,  and 
that's  all  the  protection  I  could  think  of. 

And  I  started  into  the  bathroom  and,  of  cotires,  when  I  did 
that,  it  struck  my  bathroom  and  it  Just  looked  like  it  waa 
going  to  tear  it  all  ao  I  thought  I  would  get  to  the  kitchen, 
door.  I  was  really  going  to  try  to  get  out  and  I  couldn't, 
the  door  waa  Jatesed  and  1  couldn't  get  out.*. I  had  a  little 
willow  tree  out  there  end  I  was  going  to  try  cud  get  outside 
and  lay  flat  on  the  ground  and  put  my  arms  around  that  little 
tree,  see  if  I  could  hold  ngrself  there... 1  had  heard  of  people 
doing  something  like  that. 

And  I  couldn't  get  the  back  door  open  and  I  went  back 
into  the  rooa  where  I  waa,  then  I  seen  that  it  was  dying  down. 
(Case  H-3$9,  PP.  1,  2,  7) 


Cues  Used  to  Denote  End  of 


The  cues  signifying  end  of  impact  for  over  two-thirds  of  the  respond¬ 
ents  were  weather  indications  per  sc  such  as  a  diminution  in  the  wind  or  the 
lightning  of  the  eky.  Remarks  illustrating  this  are  as  follows* 


Seemed  like  it  Just  all  cleared  up— Just  seated  like  it 
was  over... of  a  sudden  it  was  gone,  the  rain  quit,  it  got 
light.  (Case  R-2I46,  p.  35) 


Then  it  Just  seemed  like  a  matter  of  seconds,  five  seconds 
or  eo  why  it  was  light  all  over  and  tha  wind  was  over.  (Case  R- 

118,  p.  3) 


Tcu  could  tell  the  minute  it  was  over  it  got  light.  (Case  &• 
29h,  p.  16) 


Well,  it  got  brighter,  it  lightened  xxp  some... as  soon  as  it 
lightened  up  why  then  I  thought  it  was  probably  over.  (Case  R- 
3U6,  p.  23) 


A  little  more  then  one-tenth  of  the  respondent*  accepted  as  signs  of 
the  end  of  impact  the  cessation  of  objects  falling  or  bloving  around  inside 
the  house*  A  little  less  than  a  tenth  of  the  impact  respondents  took  as  the 
cue  the  fact  that  objects  stopped  bloving  around,  outside*  Only  s  few,  about 
three  percent,  required  s  verbal  statement  by  another  individual  that  it  vaa 
safe  to  go  outside  as  one  of  the  cues  signifying  the  end  of  danger* 


Table  >25 

CUBS  USED  BT  IMPACT  RESPCHDHfTS  TO  DETEBMOE  END  OF  IMPACT 


Nature  of  Cue 


Percent  of  All 
Persons  in  lapse 


Weather  indicators  per  ss-— cassation  of  wind, 
end  of  roaring,  lightening  of  sky 
Inside  effects— objects  inside  house  ceased 
falling  or  blowing 

Outside  effects— objects  stopped  bloving 
around  outside 

Told  by  another  it  was  safe  to  go  out 
Movement  of  people  outside,  seen  or  heard 
Cues  used  to  determine  and  of  impact  not 
reported 


Number  of  Interviews 


CHAPTES  IT 


THE  DISASTER  SEQUENCE:  POST-IMPACT 


This  chapter,  which  primarily  reports  on  the  poet-impact  activities 
and  reactions  of  individuals  up  to  the  time  when  the  field  study  was  con¬ 
cluded,  is  divided  into  tm>  parts.  The  first  part  gives  a  description  of  t&e 
activities  of  our  respondents  the  night  of  the  tornado.  The  second  part  re¬ 
ports  the  reactions  of  the  persons  in  our  eanple  in  the  later  post-impact 
period. 


This  chapter  focuses  on  the  individual  and  his  behavior.  The  next 
chapter  will  deal  with  formal  organisational  activities  end  the  relationship 
of  individuals  to  each  activities.  However,  this  descriptive  distinction  be¬ 
tween  individual  and  formal  organisational  behavior  should  not  obscure  the 
fact  that  many  activities  were  performed  by  both.  Thus,  individuals  as  well 
as  organisations  gave  relief  and  rehabilitation  assistance,  administered  first 
aid,  provided  information,  etc.  There  were,  it  is  true,  some  major  differences 
in  the  relative  proportion  of  certain  activities  performed  by  individuals  com¬ 
pared  with  organizations.  Tar  example,  rescue  work  was  conducted  almost 
exclusively  by  individual*  or  small  informal  groups,  whereas  medical  care 
(except  for  first  aid)  was  overchelai  ngly  administered  by  hoepital  personnel. 
Still  other  activities,  for  magpie,  restoration  of  ccnsxunity  services,  control 
functions,  and  re-establiahment  of  coamnications,  were  exclusively  performed 
by  specific  organisations,  ill  such  formal  groups  are  discussed  in  the  next 
chapter.  This  chapter  confines  itself  to  individual  rather  than  group 
activities. 


THE  POST-IMPACT  NIGHT 

The  term  "post-impact  night"  refers  to  the  time  period  from  when  the 
force  of  the  wind  died  down  to  dam  the  next  day.  Roughly  this  cavers  a  twelve 
hour  period.  It  extends  from  about  5*1*5  P.M.  on  Friday,  March  21,  to  around 
6:00  A.M.  on  Saturday,  March  22. 


Aasessasnt 


That  a  tornado  bad  struck  their  locale  was  known  before  the  end  of 
impact  (or  within  15  minutes  after  the  end  of  impact)  by  almost  every  one  of 
the  respondents  in  the  localities  that  were  actually  bit.  Not  everyone 
applied  to  the  event  the  correct  technical  name  of  tornado,  but  they  all 
generally  thought  of  tha  storm  as  of  a  much  greater  magnitude  than  even  a  very 
bad  tmnderstora  or  big  wind.  Those  very  few  impact  Individuals  who  did  not, 
within  a  quarter  hour,  define  the  event  as  a  tornado  appeared  to  have  ben  in 
relatively  isolated  locations  and  to  have  suffered  ratimr  slight  house  damage. 

is  might  be  expected,  the  non-iapact  areas  shewed  considerable 
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variation  in  13m  Use  when  they  learned  of  a  tornado  (see  Table  k-1).  Only 
about  16  percent  of  the  respondents  in  the  non-lapact  areas  knew  of  the  tor¬ 
nado  within  a  quarter  of  an  hour  after  it  had  struck*  This  is  of  considerable 
importance,  lor  ii  aeans  that,  at  a  tine  when  the  struck  areas  vers  initially 
attempting  to  extricate  themselves  from  the  effects  of  the  tornado.  (e.g*, 
starting  rescue  work) ,  the  non-impact  areas  sere  in  general  unaware  that  any* 
thing  anugaal  had  happened*  Given  the  fact  that  it  would  have  taken  tone  tine 
to  get  into  the  stricken  areas,  this  actually  naans  that  for  about  the  first 
half  hour,  individuals  in  the  inpaot  area,  generally  speaking,  had  to  depend 
on  thensalvss  alone  for  anything  that  had  to  be  dona  lansdiataly* 

A  majority  of  respondents  in  non-impact  areas,  however,  did  learn  of 
the  tornado  within  an  hour  (or  by  approximately  7  o'clock  that  evening)*  Sot 
everyone  of  these  people,  of  course,  knew  each  of  the  localities  that  h&d  v— *S 
struck,  but  they  did  learn,  at  the  very  least,  that  a  tornado  of  consider sbls 
nagnitude  had  bit  sons  where  in  White  County*  In  this  connection  it  way  be 
noted  that  there  circulated  some  false  reports  about  what  localities  and  cow- 
sanities  had  been  struck.  Georgetown,  in  the  southeast  part  of  the  county,  far 
example,  was  reported  as  having  been  hit.*  Overall,  however,  there  did  not 
appear  to  be  too  any  such  false  reports* 

While  the  ovr-whelming  majority  of  non-impact  respondents  learned  about 
the  tornado  some  time  prior  to  midnight,  about  one-seventh  of  them  did  not  have 
knowledge  about  it  until  the  next  day.  That  as  high  a  proportion  of  indivi¬ 
duals  did  not  Imam  of  a  tornado  until  after  daybreak  on  Saturday  is  partly 
accounted  far  by  those  persons  who  lived  in  relatively  isolated  rural  areas* 
Ihi3.es  s  someone  caw  looking  for  them,  they  would  not  have  had  much  opportunity 
to  hear  the  news  from  others,  and,  the  electric  power  being  knocked  out,  they 
could  not  have  beard  the  news  over  the  radio.  The  night  being  very  stormy, 
it  was  also  very  unlikely  that  the  people  in  rural  areas  would  have  gone 
visiting  or  chopping.  It  may  be,  too,  that  these  factors  are  as  equally  ap¬ 
plicable  to  sowe  townspeople  who  did  not  learn  of  the  tornado  until  the  next 
day* 


Uhsreas  almost  all  people  in  the  impact  areas  knew  of  the  tornado  pri¬ 
marily  as  a  resalt  of  undergoing  Impact  itself, 2  wjyfc  people  (over  three  quar¬ 
ter s  of  the  respondents)  in  the  con- inpact  areas  first  learned  of  the  storm 
when  told  at  its  occurrence  by  neneone  else*  Typical  reports  are  as  follows* 

First  thing  I  heard  vaa  when  a  neighbor  oame  in  and  said 
Judsooia  Mowed  away*  (Cass  B-Offc,  p.  1) 

Our  neighbor  cams  over  and  told  us*.*tha  tornado  had  hit 
Judsosia*  (Case  R-0?2,  p*  l) 

At  10*00  P.M.,  son* in-lav  cane... .old  us  how  Bald  Xnob  had 
blown  any*  (Case  3-226,  p*  5) 


*  For  a  farther  discussion  of  false  reports  circulating  tint  night  ass 
Chapter  T« 

2  Through  their  own  direct  experience  or  as  a  result  of  localised  in¬ 
spection* 


I 


9mj  eaw  and  told 
fcaaa  E-jUi,  p.  1) 


Doniphan  had  ben  blown  niy> 


leighbor  of  on re  who  had  baan  in  toim***(ot  heraf 
told  us  it  had  coqaletaly  blown  sway*  (Casa  E.2U6,  p*  11) 


It  will  ba  no  tad  that,  in  tha  above  aorawplaa,  seasons  ease  to  tba 
roepcudart  with  tha  news,  TM«  appears  to  hart  bean  tha  typical  pattern* 
Tha  naa-iapact  respondent  generally  learned  about  tha  tornado*  not  aa  a 
result  of  his  own  effort*  bat  as  a  result  of  aoaeona  coning  to  hi*  and  In- 
faming  hin  of  tha  arrant* 


Table  b-1 

TIMS  VHEH  EEFIHITCCK  CP  THE  TOEHADQ  VIS  BEACHED 
BI  HCH-IHPACT  HESPCKEEJIT3 


Tine  of  Tornado  Definition 


lfi thin  15  nimtea  of  ixoact 

Within  an  hour  after  lapact  (or  by  7  PJU) 

VLthln  six  hours  after  impact  (or  by  nidnight) 

By  daylight  next  nondng 
Sanetina  the  nest  day  (Saturday) 

Sunday  or  later 

Una  uhsn  tornado  definition  reached  not  reported 


Percent  of  All  Persona 
in  Xon- 


Xt  la  true  that  a  nunber  of  respondents  in  tha  non-iapact  areas  had 
bacona  aware  after  the  atom  of  certain  e Tents  and  cnea  which  they  interpreted 
aa  «lgns  that  something  eomevhat  out  of  the  ordinary  bad  happened*  Some  cf 
then  Bade  an  active  effort  (i.e.f  isrolving  noveecut  or  inquiry)  to  clarify  or 
define  tha  events  or  cnea  which  attracted  their  attention.  The  walling  of 
sirens  and  tha  Movement  of  unusually  heavy  traffic  (especially  in  tha  ease  of 
individuals  living  in  or  near  Searcy)  frequently  served  as  such  arousal  etdanll 
Generally  speaking*  however*  these  happenings  were  interpreted  as  a  bad  traffic 
accident  and  they  were  not  directly  related  to  the  atom  that  had  passed*  Con¬ 
sequently*  only  about  a  tenth  of  all  the  respondeata  in  tha  non-lcpact  areas 
B&de  any  Attaspt  to  aa  cm  tain  what  tha  attentico-drerlng  cues  meant.  And  Most 
of  these  warn  interested  primarily  4  \  seeing  or  establishing  bow  bad  tha  sup¬ 
posed  traffic  accident  had  been* 


no 


typical  ecMuata  about  the  ambulanoa  alrana  and  hoary  road  worm* art 
ten  as  follows  t 

Ve  heard  ambulances  going  backwards  and  forewards  and  we 
thought  it  was— w*  didn't  think  about  it  being  a  tornado— wa 
thought  it  adght  have  been  a  wreck  somewhere,  a  car  or  son*, 
thing,  and  Jackie  said,  why  don't  wo  go  out#and  aee  it,  and 
so  we  want*  (Case  B-0 Uf>,  p.  2) 

Ve  vs?  eating  supper  when  we  heard  the  ambulance  and 
things  going  by... and  we  thought  there  aunt  have  been  an 
awful  wreck*  (Case  E-068,  p.  1) 

Then  we  began  to  see  the  ambulances.. .the  aabolaneea  case 
streaming  by  passed  the  house. ..you  know  you  hear  them. ..every 
once  in  a  while — because  they  have  accidents  out  here  on  the 
road  sad  I  thought  at  first  it  was  just  an  automobile  accident* 

(Case  B-<£2,  pp.  2,  7) 

The  first  thing  we  noticed  was  the  ambulances,  Ve  heard 
them  cone  by  and,  of  course,  we  figured  it  was  a  wreck, 

(Case  R-025,  p.  3) 

This  interpretation  of  sirens  and  ambulance  movement  as  Indicative  of 
a  traffic  accident  is  again  an  Instance  of  cues  being  assimilated  to  normal 
experience.  This  was  especially  true  of  the  reaidants  of  Searcy,  A  road 
juncture  just  outside  of  tha  town  had  become  notorious  for  the  number  of  traffic 
accidents  that  occurred  around  it,  H&ny  inhabitants  of  Searcy,  consequently, 
had  become  accustomed  to  interpreting  sirens  end  heavy  road  movements  as  a 
sign  "there  had  been  another  traffic  accident  down  at  the  T," 

Very  few  non- impact  respondents  learned  of  the  tornado  either  through 
official  (or  eeri-official)  sources  or  through  the  mast  media.  In  fact,  as 
the  interviews  with  special  respondents  indicate,  even  the  officials  thorn- 
selves  learned  of  the  tornado  primarily  through  informal  rather  than  formal 
channels  of  coraracicaties.  As  for  the  mass  media,  it  should  be  remesfcered 
that  there  was  a  power  failure  in  most  of  White  County  immediately  prior  to 
the  striking  of  the  tornado.  Consequently,  except  for  people  who  might  have 
happened  to  have  been  in  cars  with  radios,  it  would  have  been  Impossible  to 
have  learned  of  the  tornado  through  the  Mass  media  that  night.  This  lxpoteacy 
of  the  mass  media  was  further  compounded  by  the  fact  that  tbs  local  radio 
statics,  was  put  out  of  ccerdroion  end  that  only  relatively  distent  transmis¬ 
sions  could  be  heard  (and  those  only  with  great  difficulty  because  of  the 
heavy  static  that  was  an  aftermath  of  the  storm).  The  failure  of  power  also 
would  have  prevented  the  local  newspaper  free  being  able  to  operate  its  presses 
to  issue  on  immediate  extra  edition. 

Immediately  after  the  storm,  as  sight  have  been  expected,  the  vast 
majority  of  respondents  in  both  isoact  end  non- lap  act  areas  considerably 
underestimated  the  extensiveness  and/or  severity  of  the  tornado,  (See  Table 
b-3.)  Vary  few  of  the  respondents  overestimated  the  scope  and  nature  of  the 


destruction*  The  *m»  teodan cy  towards  underestimation  also  appeared  «han 
ccHnmitgMri.de  comparisons  vers  Bade*  Bren  individuals  in  the  verst  hit 
localities,  failed  to  guess  hew  large  an  area  the  to  road,  had  wrapt  and  hear 
punishing  it  bad  bean.  In  fact,  the  majority  of  lj^aot  respondents  thought 
the  tornado  via  confined  to  their  own  town,  village,  or  lawediate  rural  area* 
A  typical  r— ark  vast 

I  thought  right  in  hare  preference  to  Jedaonla^  vae  ell 
the  storm  there  was*  I  knew  ve  vae  right  in  the  path  of  it 
and  I  thought  that  vas  all  of  it*  (Caae  R-202,  p*  1) 


Table  lt-2 

was  a  WHICH  H0»- IMPACT  hespgkdehts  leahked  about  the  tqexado 


Learned  in  the  Following  Ways 

Percent  of  All  Persons 
Hot  in  Imact 

Told  by  another  known  parson 

Told  by  acquaintance,  stranger  or  overheard 

60 

conversation 

16 

Direct  perception  of  destruction  or  tornado 
effects 

Told  by  public  official  or  sari»offleUl  source 

6 

(e.g.,  telephone  operator) 

3 

Hews  from  mass  media. 

2 

Other  scarce*  (e.g*,  television) 

Way  in  which  respondeat  learned  about  the  tornado 

1 

not  reported 

12 

Humber  of  Inter vl— 

139 

Actually,  Immediately  after  Impact,  there  vas  even  sometimes  a  tendency 
to  believe  that  the  storm  had  struck  a  very  mall  area  such  as  the  respondent's 
own  bows  only*  Several  respondents  ooment*4  along  these  lines  t 

I  still  felt  all  the  time  that  it  vas  Just  my  boose* 

(Case  &0&,  p*  2) 

After  the  storm  vas  over  my  first  thought  when  I  vent 
out  of  the  boose  vas  that  it  didn’t  hart  anybody's  house 
bat  mine*  (Case  &-3U6,  p*  16) 

Scnshov  I  thought  that  our  house  vae  the  only  one  hit* 

(Case  &*lh5,  p.  2} 


nsoftzx  or  accurate  assessor  or  extebsitexess 
ahd/qs  ssrma  or  stub* 


Degree  of  Accurate  Assessment 

Percent  of  All  Parsons 
In  Hot  in 

Impact 

Impact 

Underestimated  extensiveness  anVcr  severity 
Overestimated  extensiveness  snd/or  severity 

(h 

78 

6 

— 

Uncertainty  and  confusion  regarding  sxtensiveneas 
sad /or  severity 

3 

It 

Relatively  accurate  estimation  of  extensiveness 
and/or  severity 

1 

x 

Accuracy  of  essssieat.  not  reported 

27 

17 

lumber  of  Interviews 

13? 

158 

Tha  underestimation  of  the  extensiveness  and/or  severity  of  the  stony 
of  coarse,  was  primarily  confined  to  the  tot  inaediate  post-inpeot  period* 

As  the  night  passed,  ispaot  respondents  learned  that  towns  (or  rural  areas) 
other  than  their  cvn  had  besn  hit*  Bowever,  as  the  following  table  (Table  Mi) 
shows,  there  were  some  differences  in  the  tin  when  certain  towns  learned  about 
vh&t  hsd  happened  ot  other  localities*  Far  eacacpio,  that  Judeonla  had  been 
struck  was  knoKn  b j  sidni^it  by  at  least  l;0  percent  of  the  respondents  in  each 
of  the  other  areas  that  had  been  bit.  Cti  the  other  hand,  very  few  people  in 
other  t-pact  areas  rcrc  aware  by  midnight  that  Donlphfn  had  been  hit.  As  for 
Bold  Knob,  too  proportion  of  people  who  knew  sections  of  it  bad  been  hit  ranged 
frea  nearly  too- thirds  of  the  respond nts  around  or  in  Boldingvllle  to  about 
cn  eighth  of  tha  respondents  in  Doniphan,  It  would  appear  that  how  hard  s 
town  had  hit,  was  not  directly  related  to  the  time  when  other  utrlctesn 
towns  learned  about  it  or  when  it  learned  about  thasu 

The  greater  knowledge  about  other  towns  exhibited  by  respondents  in 
Boldic grille  and  Bald  Knob  is  probably  attributable  to  the  fact  that  theee 
towns  voro  astride  transportation  routes  into  tha  heart  of  the  stricken  area* 
Boldiugville,  for  exerplo,  is  on  tho  wain  highway  on  which  much  ©f  tbs  outside 
aid  was  brought  into  the  impact  areas  end  by  which  many  of  the  victims  of  the 
tornado  were  brought  out  of  the  stricken  towns*  Bold  Knob  is  on  the  main  high¬ 
way  through  which  aid  c tan  into  the  stricken  area  from  the  north,  especially 
from  the  cities  of  Batcavills  and  Newport  in  counties  adjoining  White  County* 
Ccnrsrsdy,  tbs  SveciaBt  isolated  location  of  Doniphan  probably  accounts  for 
tha  fact  that,  generally  speaking,  alr.cst  no  one  in  the  other  impact  areas 
knew  before  midnight  that  it  had  been  struck.  A  possible  additional  factor 
was  the  fact  that  the  roads  leading  into  Doniphan  were  very  heavily  blocked 
by  debris,  making  it  impossible  for  vehicles  to  move  out  of  or  into  the  village. 


123 


For  tha  first  tm  boors  after  lap  act  at  leasts  all  aoraaeot  firaa  or  into  tbs 
town  m  on  foot* 


Table  U-U 

LOGALTTTRS  KNOWS  BT  OTHER  IMPACT  AREAS 
TO  HAVE  BEEN  HIT  BT  MUtflGHT* 


lop  act  Areas  Learned 

About  by  Kidaight 

Learned  About  by  Percent  of  Respondents  la 

Judsorda 

Rural 

Judsonia 

Doniphan 

Djlding- 

ville 

Bald 

Knob 

Judsonia 

u? 

to. 

76 

(9 

Bald  Knob 

23 

10. 

12 

Doniphan 

1 

*— 

18 

mm 

Nuober  of  Interviews 

86 

17 

17 

17 

16 

*  Only  part  of  all  the  crocs- tabulations  run  are  presented  here*  lbs 
relatively  low  frequencies  in  other  crosi-ccBparisons,  while  in  the  ease  gaw 
trial  direction  as  stated  in  the  paragraphs  above,  preclude  the  drawing  of  sig¬ 
nificant  conclusions  fraa  then. 


Icn-inpact  areas  appeared  to  have  learned  which  towns  had  been  hit  la 
ecnevhat  the  case  order  ae  towns  in  irpact  areas  had  learned*  Thus,  while  a 
Majority  of  respondents  in  the  ncswispact  areas  who  first  heard  of  a  tornado 
learned  that  Judscnia  had  been  hit,  wily  very  few  reported  they  heard  about 
Doripben*  Even  by  Midnight,  over  GO  percent  of  *11  non-ispact  respondents 
had  learned  about  Judronia,  but  only  eight  percent  had  heard  about  Doniphan 
(bob  Table  U-5)*  One  oonsequence  of  this  was  that  whatever  needed  to  be  done 
in  Doniphan  had  to  be  done  by  the  residents  thou  elves- 
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Initial  and  Later 
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Erin.  - "■  gaactinr, 

*hich  th.pS  *“***  119  «H1  of  *«tiTii 

A  description  of  So  apedfSVL^S  ^  t**lr*  to£3 
P«Pt.  3Sw  part^uS,!??^*9  in  SnrSS?*  *** 

Hatnrally,  obJecC^£faS^^th8  ■“^"W-SSsTS^  Si!** 

^“•rsrSaX- 

tore  that  might  fit  tho  111  tta  Post-lasaet  “* 

II  tha  nora  draaatic  ^  notiona  of  dSaet»P^^pr*',eot*  *  Pl< 

<*~ «®po.Sr2LS^S*„rs: *™ -jS^stsSs  S"*01*3 

ergot,  icneLa-r*+~  v  ^t®rx*u.c  uf  bunan  aetiritv  7T*  _  P^raonal  and  soda 

**  coepietely  cSfuid1^^  Aibest  1119  «otidti?s  sighth.0!.,*  «*u^njp 
qulta  uncontrollSr^t  iSt^t?^811^  anSSdSt2*r*CterlB*d 

ooa-goal  directed,  unthlS'aS*  UhfIlor  tSSdaSSn 

people  in  a  stated  •£££? 


However,  a  nmM  different  pic  tor*  cone*  into  focus*  if  a  seoond 
and  aora  searching  look  is  taken*  fite  behavior  then  can  bo  seen  to  be  nodi 
more  well- coo  trolled  sod  goal-directed  than  sight  appear  at  first  glance* 

For  grapple,  \vhe  individuals  "hurrying  past  one  another"  and  "dishing  orsr 
debris"  are  actually  searching  for  their  relatives*  Moreover,  such  of  the 
activity,  given  the  dreuastancea,  is  relatively  voll-orgenised*  Thai,  asell 
groups  here  end  there  ere  clustering  end  digging  into  buildings  where  eons 
people  are  trapped*  Only  to  an  outsider  with  his  overall  perspective  of  the 
situation*  and  operating  with  hindsight  evaluation  instead  of  on  a  basis  of 
sn  IsBsdi&te  necessity  to  act*  does  ths  behavior  appear  markedly  chaotic*  To 
the  involved  individuals*  acting  in  tans  of  their  own  immediate  perceptions 
of  the  situation*  their  behavior  appears  (and  is)  adaptive  to  the  situation* 
On  the  basis  of  the  situation  aa  it  is  perceived  by  the  participants*  rela¬ 
tively  little  personal  or  social  disorganisation—  or  little  enough  to  canes 
m  breakdown  in  goal-oriented  behavior  or  collective  action— would  appear  to 
exist* 


However*  this  does  not  mean  there  is  no  confusion  or  that  actions 
are  well  coordinated*  There  is  confusion  and  activities  are  uncoordinated* 
although  there  may  be  considerable  variation  from  group  to  group  and  from  in¬ 
dividual  to  individual*  For  example*  two  rescue  groups  may*  in  success  ion 
(and  unknown  to  the  other  group),  dig  through  ths  same  debris  looking  for 
vie  tins.  But  hov  can  ths  second  group  know  about  this?  They  can  hardly  he 
expected  to  take  the  chance  of  leaving  buried  victims.  Or,  an  individual 
instead  of  staying  at  Ms  destroyed  boas  waiting  for  hia  relatives,  will  set 
off  to  sea  them  and  they  will  start  off  to  search  for  him*  with  the  consequence 
that  neither  finds  the  other  since  they  pass  an  route*  Her*  again*  how  can 
either  party  ascertain  what  has  happened  to  the  other?  Neither  one  can  reason¬ 
ably  be  expected  not  to  atteept  to  find  out  whet  has  happened*  It  is  uncoordi¬ 
nated  behavior  of  this  kind*  sensible  enough  from  the  immediate  viewpoint  of 
the  participants*  that  creates  the  oonfusioa  that  exists  and  makes  for  problems 
of  disaster  oontrol* 

This  distinction  between  ths  perspective  of  participants  end  the  view¬ 
point  of  observers  (especially  the  disaster  control  agencies)  is  a  very  i»> 
portent  css*  It  is  quite  one  thing  to  plan  on  the  basis  that  most  everyone  is 
acting  quite  wildly  and  irrationally*  It  is  rather  a  different  natter  to 
assume  that  the  disaster  behavior  that  ensues  is  the  rather  reasonable  result¬ 
ant  of  the  immediate  situation  Individuals  and  groups  css  themselves  faced 
with*  If  this  distinction  is  ignored*  it  will  be  difficult  to  picture  accu¬ 
rately  what  occurred  in  tLj  particular  disaster*  Mere  important,  it  will  be 
difficult  to  plan  far  the  confusion  In  disasters  that  results  from  actions  that 
are  individually  controlled  and  reasonable,  tut  that  at  a  group  level  are  nn- 
coorujjiaved* 


Orientations  cf  Activities 

In  general,  orientations  of  activities  of  the  impact  population  were 
similar  during  the  first  half- hour  after  impact  (i.e.*  up  to  6  P.M.)  and  during 
the  subsequent  six-hour  period  ending  at  midnight.  Almost  all  of  the  respond¬ 
ents  reported  primarily  stone-oriented  behavior  during  both  periods*  The  major 


different)*  me a  la  the  amount  of  eoaaennity-cri  anted  aetioiu  In  th*  Initial  half- 
hour  period  behavior  ni  primarily  directed  toward*  a  elf,  Ida,  and  property* 
Only  about  a  quarter  of  the  respondent*  took  part  la  any  general  eemnxdty 
activity*  In  contrast,  over  half  of  the  lap  act  respondent*  engaged  in  sons 
type  of  oanmnlty-cricnted  activities  in  the  period  between  6  ?M,  end  midnight 
(see  Table  b-6)* 

After  midnight,  actlvitLea  draatioally  quieted  down*  Th*  tornado  vio- 
tins,  in  the  wain,  either  west  to  bod  or  eat  around  talking  about  th*  atom* 

Few  individual*  undertook  any  action*  directed  towards  the  eoeenmity  in  general, 
non-household  kin,  or  property*  Active  atom-oriented  behavior,  on  the  whole, 
waa  not  reran*!  until  morning* 


Table  b-6 

ORUSJTATICH  OF  MAJOR  ACTIVITIES,  BI  TIME  PERIODS 


Object  of 
Orientation 


Pereon(a) 

Self  and  aalf-witb- 


Percent  of  All  Persoaia 
in  Eapact 

First  Frcai  Trcm 


Half  6  P*M,  to  Midnight 
Hour  Midnight  to  Damn 


others 

Household  kin. 

39 

1(3 

present 

Household  Miw 

1 6 

12 

absent 

11 

6 

Ion-household  1dm 

29 

3b 

Intim&to(s) 

5 

b 

Cosnuxdty  in  general 

27 

55 

!2$E 

Own  property 

23 

15 

Property  of  non- 
housebold  kin 
Property  of  intimate 
Property  in  general 

Woo-atorm  oriented 
activities 

Object  of  orientation 
unreported 


Percent  &:  All  Persona 
Hot  In  Impact 


First  Frew  From 


Half  S  PA  to  Midnight 
Hour  Midnight  to  Damn 


bb 

77 

bfi 

76 

18 

2 

1 

15 

Humber  of  Intarvlsws 


The  noo- impact  respondent!,  for  the  most  part,  Yam  nothing  of  tho 
tornado  In  tha  first  half-hour  period*  Consequently,  thair  general  behavior 
vaa  completely  non- a  torn  oriental.  In  the  period  between  6  PJI.  and  midnight, 
after  the  non- impact  respondents  learned  of  the  tornado,  many  of  their  actions 
were  directed  towards  non* household  kin  and  towards  the  commits  as  a  whole* 
iAfce  the  impact  cases,  after  aidnight  the  non-lipact  respondents  suspended 
their  atom-oriented  activities  ard,  in  general,  returned  bone  and  vent  to  bed* 
k  considerably  saaller  proportion  of  then  resumed  store-oriented  behavior  the 
following  norning* 

Having  given  the  overall  picture  we  now  turn  to  a  acre  detailed  descrip¬ 
tion  of  the  orientations  of  activities  in  each  of  tha  tine  periods*  But  Units 
of  the  tine  periods  are,  of  oourse,  only  approximations  .  This  Is  especially 
true  of  the  first  half-hour  which  had  to  be  estimated  on  the  basis  of  the  guess¬ 
work  of  respondents  and  an  evaluation  by  the  analysts  of  how  long  certain  activi¬ 
ties  oould  have  taken*  The  dividing  line  of  midnight,  on  the  other  bend,  is 
considerably  wore  accurate*  Many  respondents  refer  to  specific  tinea  In  this 
later  period,  with  a  number  of  then  giving  concrete  evidence  of  the  basis  of 
their  tins  referents* 


The  First  Half-Hour  Period  fPp  to  6  P»M.) 

Self  or  eelf-vith-c  .\cra  orientation  was  the  most  prevalent  in  the  first 
half-hour  following  impact,  .'bout  one-third  of  all  impact  respondents  reported 
such  major  calf-orientation  of  activity  in  the  immediate  post-inpact  period* 
Such  activity  involved  tha  individual  doing  things  for  Wmai  f  or  with  others 
rather  than  for  thea.  Illustrative  of  this  type  of  orientation  of activity, 
were  those  individuals  who  gave  tbauselves  first  aid,  who  stood  around  and 
talked  with  others  about  vhat  had  happened,  who  went  and  got  shelter  for  than* 
selves,  etc*  Bpasrka  Illustrating  this  Hnrf  of  self-oriented  activity  are  as 
follows* 


Ve  all  vent  and  got  in  tha  car  because  it  was  raining  in 
the  house  and  ve  was  getting  awful  vet*  (Case  R-3U6,  p.  3) 

After  it  was  all  over,  veil,  I  heard  someone  hollering, 
you  know,  and  I  vent  to  the  door.  It  vas  a  girl  friend  of 
mine  over  here.  After  she  ceae  in  ve  sit  here  and  talked.. • 
ve  vas  just  a  talking  about  it.  (Case  R-020,  pp.  1,  2) 

Nearly  a  third  of  the  respondents  in  impact  also  were  oriented  towards 
non-household  kin  in  this  period.  Usually  this  involved  searching  for  or 
assisting  relatives  in  the  vicinity  of  the  respondent's  own  hose.  As  ana 
respondent  reported* 

The  wife  said,  'how  did  it  hurt  ey  father?'  I  said,  I  didn't 
know  end  1  stepped  out  to  look  across  and  see.  Veil,  the  top 
part  of  hie  house  vas  gone  so  I  vent  over  there.  They  weren't 
hurt,  scared  up  a  little  bit.  They  come  to  us  /and  stayed  the 
rest  of  the  night^ •  (Case  R-110,  p.  2) 
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There  vac  little  orientation  toward  core  distant  relatlvea  for  at  this  tiaa 
there  was  little  realisation  of  how  far  the  tornado  had  extended*  topical 
of  the  cn— ta  in  this  connection  was  the  followings 

1  didn't  think  about  It  coming  into  tows*  I  just  thought 
it  was  out  there  on  that  road*  I  didn't  think  about  axybodjr* 
yew  know,  except  on  the  hill*  (Case  B-282,  p.7) 

rp—lty  orientation  was  reported  by  about  a  quarter  of  all  the  impact 
respondents*  fids  rather  low  percentage  aeons  to  be  traceable  to  by  three 
facts* 


1*  Individuals  who  were  wary  hard  hit  had  to  extricate  thoosaivee  and 
the  people  with  thoa  fros  the  dabrla* 

2*  Individuals,  whethar  themselves  hard  hit  or  not,  first  wanted  to  he 
sure  that  ell  their  Idn,  in  the  vicinity  at  least,  were  safe*  As  cos  respondent 
a  aids 


After  we  found  they  /T.e.,  relatives^  were  alright  we  began 
to  help  those  that  were  mrt*  (Case  R-S 38,  p*  2) 

%  A  conaiderable  number  of  individuals,  especially  In  wore  lightly 
hit  areas,  tended  to  think  of  the  destruction  of  the  tornado  as  confined  to 
their  lnoediate  locality  and  did  not  realise  it  had  hit  elsewhere*  As  <aae 
respondent  who  suffered  but  ainor  house  damage  put  itt 

Really,  I  thought  maybe  that  waa  the  worst  part  of  It, 
that  we  were  in  the  worst  part  of  it*  Bight  after  the  atom 
we  took  the  radio  out  of  the  living  room  and  put  it  In  back 
In  the  corner  of  the  bedrcxm  and  threw  something  ever  It  to 
keep  it  fror*.  ruining  on  it*  That  is  what  I  thought  of, 
trying  to  take  care  of  what  waa  there*  Didn't  realise  every¬ 
thing  was  gone  in  town*  I  Jut  thought  probably,  you  know, 
atom  nasally  juet  hit  on s  place*  Sever  realised  It  was  that 
bad  until  we  started  up  town*  (Case  R-29U,  pp.  6,  16) 

This  failure  to  realise  the  extensiveness  of  the  destruction  also 
probably  account*  in  part  for  the  fact  that  about  a  quarter  of  the  iwpact  re¬ 
spondents  reported  property  orientation  in  the  first  half-hour*  In  oosaeo- 
tlcn  it  way  be  noted  that  such  activity  towards  property,  accompanying  ignorance 
of  the  extent  of  the  etorm,  waa  more  prevalent  in  the  rural  than  in  the  town 
areas*  For  aaaqple,  just  about  half  of  all  the  impact  respondents  In  the  Jo&» 
sonia  rural  areas  reported  property-orientation  within  the  first  half-hour, 
whereas  only  about  a  fifth  of  all  the  Judsonia  town  oases  reported  each  activ¬ 
ity  It  may  be  that  individur  ji  in  the  towns  were  more  likely  to  be  able  to 
soe,  as  they  stepped  out  of  their  bouses,  that  buildings  were  down  all  around 


^  Only  sew  percent  of  the  Doniphan  cases  reported  property  orienta¬ 
tion  but  this  may  be  dne  to  the  fact  that  few  people  in  Doniphan  owned  their 
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them.  Tat,  it  ii  also  fairly  elaar  that  area  in  tha  built-up  areas,  tha 
pacnliar  path  of  tha  tornado  sometimes  lad  to  an  undareatimation  of  ita 
extent.  An  individual  may  hava  had  hla  hottsa  damaged  and  tha  houses  vl thin 
qyeeigfat  may  harm  bean  damaged  only  ▼«T  slightly,  if  at  all*  Tha  fact  of 
emder estimation,  consequently,  would  not  completely  account  for  tha  rural- 
urban  differences  in  property  orientation*  A  possibility  is  that  tha  farmers 
had  livestock  which  naadad  iwnediate  care.  As  on*  of  than  no  teds 

lha  first  thing  I  had  to  do  waa  to  prep  up  the  fences 
to  keep  use  stock  from  getting  out  on  tha  highway*. *wa  wars 
so  busy  seeing  about  tha  fences,  afraid  that  tha  atoek  would 
gat  out,  that  va  didn't  gat  to  go  down  into  Judeonla* 

(Case  R-250,  p*  2) 

Over  three-quarters  of  tha  non-lspaot  respondents  reported  noiv- stora 
oriented  activity  daring  tha  first  half-hour*  This  is  what  is  to  be  expected 
la  visa  of  the  tine  it  took  far  people  outside  of  the  lwpact  areas  to  learn 
about  tha  tornado*  If  anything,  it  is  surprising  that  as  many  non- impact  re¬ 
spondents  were  storm-oriented  in  this  time  period,  as  reported  they  ware* 
Storm-orientation  of  nom-ispact  respondents  during  the  first  half  hour  is 
largely  traceable  to  two  factors! 

1*  Some  non-impact  respondents  lived  on  the  vary  periphery  of  tha 
tornado  hit  areas*  They  oould  either  see  what  had  happened  or  people  from 
the  impact  areas  could  gat  to  thou  in  practically  no  time  at  all* 

2*  Soma  non- Impact  respondents  by  chanoe  drove  into  tha  struck  areas* 
Utter  on  their  way  from  their  hones  or  while  going  elsewhere,  they  happened 
to  run  into  places  tha  tornado  had  hit*  One  fortunate  incident  of  this  type 
Involved  a  Red  Cross  bloodaobile  truck  loaded  with  blood  and  nurses,  which 
waa  on  tha  highway  just  north  of  Bald  Snob  when  the  town  was  hit*  This  truck 
arrived  at  Bold  Enob  within  15-20  minutes  after  impact  and  was  lmediataly 
alls  to  go  into  operation*  This,  of  court  s,  waa  pure  chanoe  and  each  incidents 
were  quits  rare* 


Th«  Six- Four  Period  Ep  to  Midnight  (Prom  6  P.K*  to  12  AJW.) 

Almost  all  activity  of  tha  impact  respondents  up  to  midnight  was  storm* 
erlmstad*  Only  about  one  percent  of  them  reported  that  at  any  time  daring  the 
period  were  they  engaged  in  non-storm  oriented  behavior*  It  is  probably  that 
this  nil  percentage  is  accounted  for  by  those  few  Individuals  in  the  intact 
arses  who  went  to  sleep  a  little  while  before  midnight* 

There  was  a  strong  orientation  towards  the  community  in  general  during 
this  period*  Many  people,  (in  feet,  over  half  tha  respondents)  took  acme  major 
action  towards  Individuals  other  than  thadr  kin  or  intimates*  The  balk  of 
tha  activity  which  waa  so  oriented.  It  would  appear,  cantered  around  resow 
mash  and  tha  giving  of  emergency  relief*  Since  reacne  work  and  emsrgwuy  relief 
are  described  in  detail  in  later  sections  of  this  chapter,  they  will  not  be 
iMscnseert  here*  However,  it  should  be  noted  that  moat  rescue  work  was  oriented 
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toward*  non-kin  individuals,  and  oaonmity-eriented  aoergency  relief  probably 
vm  ti*  asst  otanon  of  all  stoxvworieuted  activities  that  night. 

Just  about  aa  aacy  individuals  war*  waif  or  self -with-o there  orlantad 
la  P**  tioe  period  aa  war*  ao  oriented  in  the  first  half-hour*  Of  oonree, 

•van  where  the  aelf  waa  a  prise  object  of  orientation,  this  does  not  Been  that 
respondents  were  not  also  oriented  towards  other  objects*  mere  is  oonatdarahla 
ertlnsnrra  of  such  waltUorisntation  in  the  interviews*  Thus,  a  respondent  will 
bars  reported  securing  (or  providing)  enwganey  relief  for  hlnself  end  then 
tamiag  around  to -give  hie  attention  to  reeoue  work  or  eoue  other  eoneunity- 
oriented  activity*  Relatively  few  persona  had  only  one  wajer  orientation 
throughout  this  entire  elx»hcur  period*  Qrlentatieos  towards  salf  and  kin  took 
priority,  for  tbs  nost  part,  over  those  towards  other  objects  but  they  did  not 
exolnds  thaau 


Slightly  over  a  third  of  all  laqaaet  respondents  reported  being  oriented 
prlnsrUy  towards  nowfaousehold  kin*  This  is  about  the  sow  proportion  as 
reported  such  an  orientation  for  the  first  half-hour*  However,  for  the  aoet 
pert.  It  does  not  refer  to  the  a  awe  objectives*  The  earlier  orientation  was 
with  rwtfsrane#  to  searching  for  or  assisting  relatives  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
respondent's  own  bean*  Usually,  ascertaining  of  the  whereabouts  and  conditions 
of  nearby  kin  did  not  take  too  long  a  period  of  tine*  However,  as  knowledge 
about  the  extent  of  the  tornado  spread,  iapact  respondents  extended  their 
esarehlng  activity  further  afield  and  began  to  look  for  sore  spatially  distant 
kin*  bis  is  illustrated  in  the  following  ease  of  a  respondent  in  lansett  who 
defined  the  weather  disturbance  that  hit  that  tom  as  a  sign  of  a  tornado  fairly 
close  by*  She  stated* 

As  soon  sa  it  was  over,  w*  got  out  to  see  his  nother  ^Tiring 
in  the  town/*  She  was  alright*  Then  we  went  to  Searcy  to  see 
sense  of  viait/  ny  folks*  Realised  going  over  there  because 
of  the  things  that  hod  boon  blown  down  between  here  and  Searcy, 
that  Doniphan  anst  have  been  hit*  Ve  thought  Doniphan  had  been 
struok  so  ve  rushed  over  there  (yo  Searcg/  ard  rushed  book  to 
Doniphan  to  see  about  mj  grandparents  that  lived  up  there*  Ve 
couldn't  get  then*  And  vs  eat  beck  (yxtnj  sad  got  lights  and 
vent  back  out  there  and  ve  found  thaa  and  got  thea  out  about 
800  or  9*  Didn't  know  about  Judsonia  and  Bald  Knob  until 
after  we  had  gotten  out  there*  Saaebody  cane  and  said  that  Jud¬ 
sonia  had  been  blown  away  end  Bald  Knob  had  been  hurt  awfully  bad* 

My  husband  had  aa  uncle  at  Bald  Knob  so  ve  tried  to  find  out  about 
him*  Ve  tried  to  get  to  Bald  Knob*  (Case  R-120,  pp*  1,  2,  6) 

?ery  tm  respondents  were  oriented  towards  Biasing  household  kin  dur¬ 
ing  this  tin*  period*  This  is  not  surprising  because  (1)  at  lnpact  the  vast 
■ajorlty  of  households  were  intact, 1  and  (2)  the  whereabouts  end  condition  of 
oiseing  household  naabem  was  usually  about  the  first  thing  a  respondent 
attested  to  ascertain*  The  first  instance,  of  course,  called  for  no  orienta¬ 
tion  towards  Biasing  household  Mahers,  and  the  second  instano*  usually  had  a 


See  Table  2-36  In  Chapter  II* 
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quick  sad  suocesafml  ending*  One  vaun  vho  was  at  tbs  a  tors  whan  the  a  ton 
hit,  and  whose  children  wars  at  boas,  reported  her  actions  in  this  connection 
as  follows! 

I  left  there  before  the  wind  really  quit  bloving*  1  said, 

•I' to  got  to  go  see  about  ny  kids.1  there  vas  so  such  lumber, 
and  house  tope,  and  trees,  and  high  lines  vires,  and  things, 
that  I  couldn't  get  anywhere  in  the  car*  So  I  Just  Reaped  cut 
and  started  running  for  the  house  to  see  about  my  kids*  Of 
course  everybody,  everyone  that  seen  ms  vas  hollering  at  me 
and  asking  if  sou  of  us  vas  hurt  and  1  just  answered  them  the 
beat  X  could  and  just  kept  running*  X  got  up  here  at  the  corner 
and  cose  to  wj  bouse*  the  kids  were  all  standing  on  tha  front 
porch  and  X  seen  they  vers  alright*  (Case  B-173,  PF*  1,  2,  6) 

Because  of  such  successful  searching  activity  (and  the  fact  that  most  house* 
holds  vers  Intact  at  impact)  only  about  six  percent  of  the  impact  respondents 
were  still  looking  a  half-hour  after  impact  for  members  of  the  household* 

Tory  few  persons  were  oriented  towards  property  daring  this  period* 
Only  about  15  percent  of  all  the  impact  respondents  reported  each  an  orienta¬ 
tion*  Moreover,  this  figure  undoubtedly  includes  many  vho  took  relatively 
minor  actions  to  protect  their  property  from  future  exposure,  e.g«,  by  pulling 
the  furniture  avsy  from  windows  so  th<i  rain  would  not  get  on  it,  putting 
clothes  in  a  closet,  etc*  k  very  few  Individuals  indicated  that  they  had 
ease  fear  of  looting  and  that  they  stayed  around  their  bosses  for  this  reason, 
but  such  people  quite  definitely  were  an  extrersdy  very  small  minority* 
Certainly  there  ia  little  enridonce  that  indicates  that,  at  this  tine,  proper¬ 
ty  vas  of  major  concern  to  moat  respondents  or  that  they  took  many  actions 
with  reference  to  it* 

This  vas  the  only  tins  period  in  which  a  majority  of  non-impact  re¬ 
spondents  vsre  engaging  in  primarily  atora-orientod  activities.  Even  so, 
nearly  b^Lf  of  the  respondents  in  the  areas  that  wore  not  hit,  vndertodk  mo 
major  activities  with  reference  to  the  atom  cr  its  caassqaencee*  Gf  course, 
as  indicated  earlier,  see*  of  these  people  had  not  learned  about  the  tornado 
at  this  tin*  Other  individuals,  although  they  had  acquired  knoaledgo  about 
vhat  had  happened,  juat  did  not  f  eel  thezseeives  involved  in  any  way*  Still 
others,  vho  were  aware  of  the  tornado,  apparently  felt  they  could  do  nothing 
thssaelvea  or  that  the  situation  vas  being  taken  cere  of  by  agendo  a  and  oj> 
ganlzatione  that  usually  operate  in  such  crises*  Such  complete  non- involve¬ 
ment,  however,  was  not  typical  of  those  vho  thought  they  eight  have  relatives 
in  areas  that  were  hit  by  the  stora*  Typically  then,  such  kin  wore  objects 
of  orientation  of  activities  on  the  part  of  non. impact  respondent# • 

Evidence  for  this  lies  in  the  feet  that  about  one- fourth  of  the  non- 
i*p*ct  respondents  reported  being  oriented  towards  non-household  kin  during 
this  time  period*  In  many  instances,  this  involved  more  then  just  searching 
activity.  Fairly  often,  relatives  who  vers  victims  of  the  tornado  were 
temporary  shelter  in  the  respondent's  own  quarters* 

As  might  be  expected,  relatively  few  non-impact  respondents  reported 
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••If,  household  kin,  or  property  eriantaticn  in  this  tin*  period*  that  any¬ 
one  in  the  non-impact  areas  had  such  orientations  is  largely  doe  to  tbs  fact 
that  soaa  of  the  non-impact  respondents  lived  adjacent  to  localities  that  vers 
struck  by  the  tornado*  Socy  etna equsntly  suffered  sons  effects  of  the  atom— > 
usually  vary  minor  property  dotage*  ko  one  respondent  reported* 

All  the  damage  it  done  to  ne,  I'd  say  It  ULowed  the  out¬ 
house  over  and  I  just  sat  it  up*  That's  all*  (Case  R-125, 

P*  2) 

Of  particular  interest  Is  the  fact  that  while  only  $2  percent  of  all 
the  non-iKpact  respondents  reported  stone-oriented  activity,  nost  of  these 
reported  c casualty- oriented  actions  in  this  tine  period  (frequently  In  oca. 
bination  with  ottar  actions,  such  as  searching  for  kin)*  It  might  appear 
that,  insofar  aa  individuals  in  non- impact  areas  acted  with  reference  to  the 
storu,  they  acted  towards  the  stricken  areas  in  general.  For  several  reasons. 
However,  these  data  should  be  sieved  with  caution,  lbs  figures  on  frequency 
of  comsunity-orleated  activity  include,  for  example,  all  those  individuals 
i  froa  the  non-impact  areas  who  went  ever  that  night  to  the  areas  that  had  bean 

hit*  Bot  all  such  activity  ins  constructive.  Scan  of  it  was  Barely  sightsee¬ 
ing,  all  of  it  added  greatly  to  the  traffic  problem*  It  is  not  that  asqy  of 
these  people  would  cot  have  helped  if  they  had  been  specifically  asked  or 
directed,  but  lacking  such  directives,  they  oftentines  did  little  acre  then 
observe  what  was  going  on*  Fes-  example,  only  five  percent  of  the  non- Inpact 
respondents  engaged  in  rescue  work,  whereas  an  additional  26  percent  observed 
it  but  did  not  actively  participate. 

However,  it  la  .till  true,  that  a  substantial  proportion  of  nco-iupact 
respondents  did  help—  eapedsXiy  with  work  they  could  do  in  their  own  areas* 
Thus,  in  Searcy  alone,  26  percent  of  the  respondents  undertook  saw  fans  of 
(  nodical  activity#  Some  of  thin  vras  of  a  rather  ninor  nature,  and  other  was 

volunteered  assistance  which  was  not  accepted,  but  this  is,  nevertheless,  a 
rather  sizeable  block  of  people*  available  for  just  oco  kind  of  activity,! 

And  all  of  this  activity  was  u  r—m  nlty— rather  than  ldn— oriented* 


The  Six-Hour  Period  Freer  rttdulg?Tt  to  Ecm  (Frca  12  A*M*  to  6  A*W*) 

After  midnight  stom-aslentsd  activities  tapered  off  to  a  considerable 
extent*  Host  of  the  things  that  needed  imediate  attention  (e.g.,  the  rescuing 
of  trapped  persons,  the  obtaining  of  temporary  shelter  for  the  night,  etc.) 
had,  by  then,  been  attended  to  for  the  bulk  of  our  respondents*  Inis  suspension 
of  storn-oriented  behavior,  as  sight  be  expected,  was  even  more  narked  far  non* 
impact  than  impact  individuals*  the  vast  majority  of  those  people  froa  no a* 
lap  act  areas  that  had  been  engaging  in  sons  activity  with  reference  to  the 
a  torn,  ceased  their  work  and  wee;  hone  to  bed*  The  sane  appears  to  have  beast 
true  of  most,  although  not  all  (e.g.,  the  National  Guard),  formal  organisations 
and  agencies*  They  ceased  or  greatly  curtailed  operations  after  midnight* 

■early  half  of  the  impact  respondents  reported  non-storm  oriented 
activity  after  midnight*  In  all  but  a  few  instances  this  means  the  individuals 


1  See  Chapter  7  for  additional  detail* 
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■imply  want  t«  bad  or  triad  to  rest*  Many,  of  course,  get  wary  little  cl  ay/1 
And,  aa  already  indicated  la  the  section  on  derivative  threats,  eoae  iniM> 
duals  ware  awakened  in  the  Biddle  of  the  night  by  the  possibility  of  a  new 
tornado,  with  the  consequence  that  a  few  of  thai  went  for  a  time  to  a  atom 
cellar*  As  one  respondent  reported! 

About  four  o'clock— none  of  ns  had  Slept  at  all— this  blond 
emus  up*  There  was  just  a  continuous  lightning  in  the  north 
eo  X  suggested  a  storm  cellar*  And  when  I  did  everybody  hit  the 
floor  at  the  ease  tine  and  put  on  their  coats*  Got  ovt  to  the 
storm  cellar  which  was  about  seven  miles  out  in  the  country*  Vs 
stayed  there  until  about  five-thirty  or  six  o'clock.. .then... 
ease  back  hose*  (Case  R-126,  p*  8) 

A  substantial  proportion  of  the  respondents  reported  self  or  self* 
vith-otbara  orientation  after  midnight.  This  does  not  contradict  what  has 
just  been  said  for  almost  all  of  this  self-oriented  activity  represented  prepa¬ 
rations  far  settling  down  for  the  night,  or  simply  sitting  around  and 
about  what  had  occurred*  As  one  respondent  reported! 

We  set  around  hers  and  talked— didn't  cobody  go  to  bed— ... 
so  we  just  set  around  here  until  daylight.  (Case  R-202,  p.  3) 

After  midnight  relatively  few  impact  respondents  were  non-household 
kin  oriented*  In  large  part  this  was  because  soot  missing  faaily  members 
had  been  located  by  that  time*  Of  those  respondents  that  did  continue  their 
search  after  midnight,  ease  were  successful  in  locating  their  objects  of 
search.  However,  there  were  cases  of  individuals  not  being  able  to  account 
for  all  of  their  faaily  for  several  days*  It  should  also  be  noted  that  no 
one  in  our  sesple  reported  an  orientation  (in  this  tims  period  after  midnight) 
toward  sis  Ding  household  kin.  This  would  suggest  that  almost  everyone  in  the 
irrpact  areas  had  located  their  own  immediate  fenily  Ks&ers,  even  though  they 
Bight  not  be  with  then  that  night  (e.g.,  where  family  members  were  hospitalised 
in  different  medical  centers)*  However,  thero  Is  seme  indirect  evidence  from 
special  interviews  with  medical  personnel,  that  thore  were  at  least  a  few  eases 
where  injured  family  members  did  not  know  the  whereabouts  or  caixtitions  of 
other  fedUy  mashers  for  several  days  after  the  tornado* 


Sex  Differences  in  Orientations  of  Activities 

As  Table  U-7  indicates,  there  were  scae  sex  differences  In  orientation 
o.f  activities*  A  few  of  these  differences  art  substantial* 

Women  were  much  more  oriented  toward  self  or  nalf-witb-otbers  in  all 
the  tine  periods*  In  contrast,  men  were  considerably  more  community  oriented 
and  more  oriented  toward  non-household  kin  than  women  and  were  also  slightly 
■ore  oriented  toward  household  kin  present  than  woata* 

1  See  the  later  sections  of  this  chapter  that  discusses  physiological- 
psychosomatic  reactions  and  their  duration. 
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Table  U-7 

CBIESTATICH  OF  MAJOR  ACTIVITIES  ET  TSS  PERIODS 
AND  6T  SEX  OF  RECPOHISHT 
(IMPACT  CASES  CULT) 


7n»  first 

From  6  PJU 

from  Midnight  to 

Cbjeo* 

Half  Hour 

to  Midnight 

Dawn 

(6  A*M*) 

of 

Orientation 

Percent  of  AH 

Percent  of  All 

Percent  of  All 

Males 

Females 

Males 

Females 

Males 

Females 

Personas) 

Self  and  self  with  ethers 

2lt 

55 

25 

63 

29 

52 

Household  kin  present 

a 

10 

lit 

9 

6 

1 

Household  kin  absent 

6 

it 

10 

3 

— 

M- 

Notv-household  kin 

31 

28 

39 

28 

7 

10 

Intimate (s) 

6 

U 

3 

It 

1 

Comranity  in  general 

28 

25 

75 

3lt 

25 

3 

Own  property 

Property  of  non-house- 

19 

27 

18 

12 

6 

3 

hold  kin 

amen 

3 

1 

— • 

*■  M 

Property  of  intimates 

1 

— 

— 

— 

Property  in  general 

3 

3 

k 

— 

— 

— 

Non-itora  oriented  activity 
Object  of  orientation 

1 

- 

- 

3 

U3 

1»5 

unreported 

it 

k 

— 

7 

17 

IS 

Number  of  Interviews 

72 

67 

72 

67 

72 

67 

The  greater  comunity  orientation  of  mo  it  probably  accountable  for 
by  two  factors* 

1*  Participation  in  the  direct  rescue  mrk  vat  almost  exclusively  con¬ 
fined  to  sales* 

2*  There  appeared  to  be  a  such  greater  tendency  for  sen  than  women  to 
wander  around  the  stricken  areas  with  the  consequence  that  men  had  Bach  greater 
opportunities  than  vonen  to  engage  in  activity  that  was  eoMunity  oriented* 

The  vonen —  ecratiaea  because  they  had  to  take  care  of  the  children, 
s onetime*  because  they  were  sore  psychologically  shaken  by  the  experience  than 
the  ran— -tended  to  remain  around  their  hoses  or  tbs  houses  they  were  taken  to 
after  impact*  This  would  also  explain  why  woawn  ware  such  sore  self-oriented 


than  men*  They  jwst  stood  around  and  talked  about  abet  had  happened*  This  is 
farther  supported  by  the  feet  that  e  rather  low  parentage  of  man.  reported 
an  orientation  toward  bona  ahold  kin  present. 

All  the  data  does  fit  In  with  the  general  orarall  Impression  one  gate 
from  the  interviews  that  women,  with  notshle  exesp  ticca,  were  rather  paaeive 
in  the  post-lap  act  activities*  However,  there  are  a  sober  of  lndteatlona 
that  this  passivity  say  be  merely  a  function  of  the  social  situation*  Where 
no  men  were  present  to  do  what  needed  to  be  done,  the  woaen  went  ahead  and 
did  it*  They  did  not  wait  around  for  otbara  to  cone  and  assist  than*  Uzw 
fortanately  our  data  are  not  dear-cat  enough  to  be  able  to  state  this  more 
than  as  an  impression  and  as  e  possible  hypothesis  for  farther  and  more  in¬ 
tensive  study*! 

That  only  about  a  quarter  of  the  men  were  eoaaczrdty  oriented  in  the 
first  half-hoar,  whereas  three-quarters  of  them  were  so  oriented  in  the 
period  between  6  F*H*  end  midnight,  is  a  fact  of  interest*  Fart  of  the  dif¬ 
ference  is  explained  by  tbs  fact  that  a  number  of  the  male  respondents  simply 
did  not  realise  the  extent  of  the  tornado  until  after  the  first  half-hour* 

But  probably  a  much  more  important  factor  is  that  the  an  did  not  torn  to 
general  ccssssunity  activities  until  they  had  assured  thnselveo  that  their 
families  were  safe  and  sound*  As  will  be  indicated  in  neck  greater  detail  In 
the  sections  on  react**  and  searching  activity,  most  people  did  not  conoerm 
themselves  too  much  with  others  until  they  had  established  the  conditions  of 
their  own  immediate  families  and,  in  many  cases,  at  even  mors  distant  Hn, 
Family  orientation  took  considerable  priority  over  any  other  orientation* 

This  fay,  of  course,  be  a  function  of  the  kind  of  population  involved— In  a 
rural  and  village  population,  f sally  ties  tend  to  be  stronger*  Far  purposes 
of  general  prediction  of  disaster  behavior,  it  would  sacs  important  to  study 
other  kinds  of  conczzzdtias.  Unfortunately,  the  nature  of  the  samples  used 
in  our  other  studies.  Bakes  it  difficult  to  use  data  from  them  for  this  pap¬ 
pose* 


Types  of  Major  Activities 

The  three  major  types  of  setivitiee  undertaken  in  the  first  half-hour 
were  giving  of  emergency  relief,  searching  far  missing  relatives  and  friends, 
and  standing  around  and  observing  and  conversing  with  others*  About  e  third 
of  all  the  respondents  reported  activities  in  each  of  these  classes*  The 
six-hour  period  after  tbs  first  half-hour  sod  ending  at  midnight  sew  sows 
shifts  in  the  proportion  of  individuals  taking  various  actions*  Therm  was  an 
increase  in  the  relative  proportion  of  individuals  who  reported  participation 
in  giving  emergency  relief,  receiving  of  emergency  relief  and  engaging  In  ' 


1  Our  study  of  Brighton  suggests  the  same  i*pre*eico~ i»m.,  if  alone 
or  only  with  other  females  and  children,  women  will  be  much  more  active  in  a 
crisis  situation  than  when  they  art  with  men*  See  Tnln  m.  Appendix  B-2* 


mew  work*  About  the  same  proportions  of  respondents  a*  in  the  first  half- 
hour,  reported  searching  for  ml  wring  relatives  tad  friends,  sad  standing  around 
sad  o Dearring  sod  conversing  with  others*  there  was  a  alight  drop  in  activity 
relating  to  tbs  asssssnsat  of  property* 

After  ml  Aright  thaw  was  a  drastic  decrease  la  all  types  of  activities* 
As  was  indicated  earlier,  aost  people  went  to  slesp  or  tried  to  rest*  Only  the 
receiving  of  emergency  relief  was  reported  by  sa  aneh  sa  a  quarter  of  all  the 
impact  respondents*  Ho  other  activity  was  undertaken  by  acre  thaa  15  pavgert 
%f  all  the  individuals  that  had  been  in  impact* 


Table  M 

TIRES  GP  MAJOR  STOSH-CBXEHTED  iCTTTTTIES  BT  TJX B  PERIODS 
(IMPACT  CASES  OBJ) 


Percent  of  All  Persons  in  Impact 

Type  of  Activity 

For  First 

From  6  P  *H* 

From  Midnight  to 

Half  Boer 

to  Midnight 

Beam  (6  AJH.) 

Respondent  Performed 

Emergency  relief 

35 

k6 

Ik 

Searching  for  a&asing 

32 

28 

k 

Observing  and  standing  arorod, 
conreraing  with  others 

31 

35 

15 

Assessment  of  property 

17 

10 

1 

Rescue 

11 

22 

6 

Medical  (including  first  aid) 

1 

k 

Other  atom  oriented  activity 
not  classified  elsewhere 

k 

12 

k 

Respondent  was  Recipient  of 
Emergency  relief 

16 

3U 

2h 

Reeeaa 

2 

2 

Medical  (including  first  aid) 

1 

6 

6 

Ho  activity  or  type  unrep  carted 

k 

h 

18 

Humber  cf  Interview* 

13? 

13? 

13? 

Since  the  noa-lvpact  respondents,  for  ths  neat  part,  knew  nothing  of 
the  tornado  in  the  firat  half-hour  period,  tiny  engaged  in  no  major  type*  of 
atom-oriented  activity  at  that  time*  Sven  in  the  period  between  6  P*M*  ad 
midnight,  about  half  of  the  non-impact  respondents  continued  their  normal, 
non-atom  oriented  activities*  The  three  major  types  of  storm-oriented 
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activities  taken  ware  standing  around  and  dbaarvlng  and  converting  with  others* 
searching  for  nissiag  relatives  end  friends*  and  giving  of  swargenqr  relief* 
Observing  (and  oowrsrging)  was  reported  by  nearly  half  of  the  non-inpaet  re¬ 
spondents*  The  other  two  oonoa  kinds  of  activity  ware  reported  by  abort  a 
quarter  of  the  individuals  that  wars  not  in  lap  act*  After  midnight,  the  non- 
iapaot  respondents  also  eaased  their  e tore-oriented  activities  and  went  hone 
to  bed*  The  only  activity  reported  for  the  period  after  sidnight  by  es  wudi 
as  a  tenth  of  all  the  respondents  was  standing  around  and  observing  end  con¬ 
versing  with  otbsrs* 


Table  l*-9 

TTPES  or  KUOR  STORM  OR3SHTE3)  ACTIVITIES  BT  TIMS  PERIODS 
(MCE- IMPACT  CASES) 


Percent  of  All  Persons  Hot  in  Irosct 

Type  of  Activity 

FOr  First 

Froa  6  P*M* 

Froa  Midnight  to 

Half  Host 

to  Midnight 

Bnm  (6  A«M*)  • 

Respondent  Perf earned 

Eaargeacy  relief 

5 

25 

8 

Searching  for  aiaeing 

7 

26 

5 

Observing  and  standing  around* 
conversing  with  others 

12 

1*8 

U 

Assessment  of  property 

7 

6 

— 

Rescue 

U 

1 

Medical  (incluiisg  first  aid) 

6 

3 

Other  atom  orisroed  activity 
not  elsewhere  classified 

— 

6 

1 

Hon-Stora  Ori«r*.fced  Activity 

76 

U8 

76 

Ho  activity  or  type  wnreported 

2 

1 

3 $ 

Number  of  Zhtenrlev 

158 

158 

158 

In  the  folloadng  paragraphs,  these  activities  are  discussed  nor#  fully* 


The  First -Eslf-Hoor  Parted  (Op  to  6  P*M*) 

Participation  in  giving  of  wcergenoy  relief  was  reported  by  about  a 
third  of  ell  the  impact  respondents*  In  this  initial  time  period*  eaargeacy 
relief  consisted  prirzrlly  of  giving  tssoorary  shelter  to  others*  protecting 
th«n  froa  exposure,  and  verbally  reassuring  then  that  the  danger  was  over  or 
that  the  situation  was  not  sc  bad  as  it  eeeaed*  Individuals  with  hens s  lsss 
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dawsged  than  those  of  their  relatives  or  neigibora  took  that  in,  and  triad  to 
sake  then  u  ©enfortahle  as  possible*  However,  actions  towards  other  than 
kin  typically  followed  only  after  the  condition  and  vhereabouts  of  at  least 
household  —hors  was  established*  As  one  respondent  aaidt 

laterally,  I  east  out  to  see  about  ay  boy  first*  Be  vas 
down  at  the  store*  Checked  on  hie  and  he  vas  all  right.*** 
laturaLly  you  vast  to  see  about  your  own  first*  Tam  ve  Just 
begun  to  help  neighbors  that  didn't  have  no  boss,  you  know* 

Ve  begin  to  gather  is  neighbors  and  hung  tip  dry  clothes* 
loose  folks  that  vara  boneless  vere  all  vet  and  oold*  Ve  Just 
begin  to  gather  than  up  and  gat  thm  to  the  fire  and  put  dry 
dothes  on*  (Case  B-3&,  pp*  2,  U,  $) 

About  a  third  of  the  respondents  began  searching  for  aisalng  relatives 
or  friends  ecaetlas  during  the  first  half-hour*  Usually  this  Involved  search¬ 
ing  for  kin  In  the  neighborhood  of  one's  oun  hoes*  Since  there  vas  relatively 
little  realisation  of  how  far  the  tornado  had  extended  there  vas  little  hunting 
around  at  this  tins  for  acre  distantly  located  relatives* 

Vhat  night  be  considered  a  surprisingly  high  proportion  of  respondents 
reported  that  at  sons  tine  (and  not  necessarily  for  the  entire  period  between 
iapact  and  6  PA)  they  Merely  stood  around  conversing  and  observing  vhat  vas 
going  on.  Hourly  a  third  of  all  the  iepeot  respondents  reported  engaging  In 
such  observing  activity*  There  is  sene  impressionistic  evidence  that  naay  of 
these  vere  persons  who  lived  in  the  nore  lightly  hit  sections  of  the  impact 
areas*  For  ouch  persons,  it  night  be  expected,  given  the  leas  dmmdlng 
situation,  ih?t  they  vculd  engage  in  less  goal-oriented  activity  than  people 
in  herder  hit  emotions* 

There  vere  eons  relatively  large  sex  differences  in  the  type  of  activi¬ 
ties  undertaken  during  this  tore  period*  As  shown  in  Table  ij-10  below,  three 
major  kinds  of  activities  vsre  perform ?d  core  frequently  bv  msa  than  vena* 
These  ver®  (1)  eacrgsasy  relief,  (2)  rescue,  raid  (3)  searching  activity* 

The  only  sajor  activity  is  which  vonoa  engaged  nore  often  than  msa  vas  assess¬ 
ing  property*  Generally  speaking,  tko  picture  is  one  of  wcosn  taking  part 
only  in  sonevhat  core  spatially  circumscribed,  less  physically  exacting,  and 
nore  paseivs  kinds  of  activities,  than  did  the  men*  Ibis  is  further  supported 
by  the  fact  that  proportionately  nore  vonen  than  men  reported  that  they  Just 
stood  around  and  observed  vhat  vas  going  on* 

Severs!  reasons  night  be  adduced  for  tbs  apparently  greater  inactivity 
of  the  vsEsn*  For  one,  as  will  bo  ehoun  in  the  section  on  affective  reactions, 
noire  worsen  than  sen  suffered  savors  affective  disturbances  in  the  1— adiate 
post-irpact  period*  It  is  probable  that  this  aspect  alone— that  of  being  rela¬ 
tively  incapacitated  by  affect— accounts  for  the  standing  around  and  observing 
behavior  of  a  number  of  the  vcncu*  Then  too  sons  of  tbs  labor  necessitated 
by  the  situation,  generally  speaking,  called  for  great  physical  exertion* 

This  vss  especially  true  of  tbs  rescue  vork,  and  to  a  ecasvhat  lesser  degree 
of  searching  activity  (e.g.,  having  to  cl  lab  through  or  go  over  debris,  etc*) 
This  fact  mould,  in  part,  explain  why  no  vonsa  in  our  e ample  took  direct  pert 
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Tabic  U-10 


TYPES  Of  KUOS  ACTIVITIES,  BY  SEX,  FOR  FIRST  HAU-BDOt 
(IMPACT  CASES  ONLY) 


Sex 

Type  of  Activity 

Percent  of 
All 

Percent 

All 

sf  Percent  of 
All 

Respondents 

Males 

Females 

Respondeat  Performed 

Emergency  relief 

3* 

i<2 

27 

Searching  for  missing 

Observing  and  standing  around. 

32 

U3 

20 

conversing  with  others 

31 

a 

3? 

Assessment  of  own  property 

17 

10 

2b 

Rescue 

21 

21 

— 

Medical  (including  first  aid) 

Other  storm  oriented  activity  not 

1 

1 

1 

elsewhere  classified 

k 

3 

6 

Respondent  was  Racipient  of 

Emergency  relief 

16 

6 

27 

Rescue 

2 

$ 

Medical  (including  first  aid) 

1 

3 

Ron- storm  oriented  activity 

1 

1 

Type  of  activity  unreported 

U 

k 

5 

Number  of  Interviews 

13? 

72 

67 

is  resets  work  (In  a ay  tino  period),  and  why  a  considerably  leaser  proportion 
of  women  than  sen  engaged  in  searching  activity.  Furthermore,  whenever  theirs 
were  children  present,  it  was  the  woman  who  had  to  take  cars  of  then.  As 
several  vonan  remarked » 

See,  I  bad  wy  own  children  to  take  care  of,  and  I  wouldn't 
of  left  then  for  nothing.  I  didn't  go  out  any  place  beosnse 
saneone  had  to  see  after  then.  (Case  R-322,  p.  32.) 

I  would  have  helped  if  I  oould  have  got  someone  to  watch 
the  kids.  (Case  R-0?8,  p.  29) 

The  greater  proportion  of  women  than  wen  tho  reported  property  assess¬ 
ment  as  a  major  activity  in  the  first  half-hour  is  probably  related  to  the 
ease  factor*  discussed  above.  If  a  vonan  was  confined  to  on*  place,  she  was 
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■ocr*  likely  to  lode  around  the  bones  ad  not*  what  had  boon  daaaged,  than  ni 
*  Bin  who  had  started  out  to  mo  about  relatives.  la  this  connection,  it  way 
bo  noted  that  individuals  who  engaged  in  one  activity,  wore  also,  la  many  cases, 
concerned  about  other  natters*  A  wonan  who  sent  bar  husband  out  to  ascertain 
the  whereabouts  and  conditions  of  her  parents,  nay  bars  stayed  at  hone  with  the 
children  end,  while  the  husband  was  absent,  nay  have  assessed  the  daaage  done 
to  the  house.  The  activity  engaged  In  by  an  individual  does  not  necessarily 
bear  a  direct  relation  to  what  nay  be  the  natter  of  greatest  eomcern  act  ary 
particular  tine.  Qivsn  the  tine  lag  In  learning  Abut  the  tornado  it  is  not 
aurpriaing  that  few  nco- impact  respondents  reported  stonMriented  activities 
within  the  first  half-hour,  he  greatest  proportion  that  did  report  atem- 
erieaxted  activities  stated  that  they  primarily  stood  around  and  talked  with 
others  about  the  situation*  This  wight  be  expected  since,  as  word  circulated 
about  the  tornado  the  Individual  ■  that  heard  about  it  talked  it  over,  with 
those  who  had  relatives  in  the  stricken  areas  and  frequently  decided  that  they 
should  go  and  see  what  had  happened. 


(  The  Six-Hour  Period  Up  to  Midnight  form  6  P*M.  to  12  AjQ 

Snergeacy  relief  was  dearly  the  predominant  type  of  activity  in  tM« 
tine  period,  Yearly  half  of  all  lapaet  respondents  reported  giving  it,  while 
over  a  third  of  toe*  stated  that  they  received  it.  Frequently,  of  coarse,  the 
sane  persona,  both  received  and  gave  energency  relief.  For  example,  an  indivi¬ 
dual  nay  have  gotten  his  children  into  dry  clothing,  and  than  have  Moved  all 
Ida  fsclly  into  the  hone  of  bis  parents.  The  locating  of  temporary  shelter, 
incidentally,  appear*  to  have  bear  largely  ccepleted  in  this  tine  period*  3y 
Midnight,  Moat  respondents  knew  where  they  were  going  to  stay  that  night* 

.  About  a  fourth  of  aU  the  lwpaet  respondents  reported  that,  this 

tine  period,  they  were  looking  for  wiaalng  persona*  For  the  Most  part,  persons 
searched  for  at  this  tins  were  kin  located  in  wore  distant  places.  The  earlier 
starch  activity  (i.a.,  during  the  first  half  hour}  usually  mailed  searchers 
to  locate  relatives  that  lived  near  then  (within  the  saws  town  or  rural  area}* 
Of  course,  not  aU  such  early  search  activity  was  successful,  end  a  caw  of  it 
undoubtedly  was  continued  into  this  tins  period.  This  was  especially  true  If 
both  parties  involved  in  the  searching  activity  had  senewhat  simultaneously 
started  out  to  hunt  for  one  another,  and  had  missed  one  another  on  the  way. 

One  respondent  reported  her  own  searching  activity  of  this  Hed  as  follows) 

Va  got  In  the  car  then.  Ye  went  on  out  to  town  to  see 
about  hie  father.  Vail,  we  got  nearly  to  his  place  and  we  seen 
it  was  gone,  you  knew.  Tbare  was  nothing  left.  Va  couldn't 
find  him,  but  ve  asked  one  of  the  neighbors  that  we  seen  there, 
end  they  said  that  they  bad  goat  for  our  house  to  see  about  us. 

So  we  oana  on  back  down  still  looking  for  then.  Ve  erne  on 
back  down  where  we  lived  and  they  wasn't  there*  Ve  drove  around 
town  and  aoasone  said,  why,  2  think  your  daddy  is  up  at  3.,  up 
at  the  other  street  waiting  to  catch  yon.  Hy  husband  went  19  to 
3.  and  found  out  that  thqr  had  bam  there  mod  they  had  gone 
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to  KUs  J**«.eut  on  Ifcs  highway  to  spend  tho  night  ont  there* 

So  ho  eat  book  ond  said,  'Wo  Is  going  to  ooo  about  pops.1 
So  wo  wont  out  to  Kiso  J«  and  finally  found  that  and  they  vtro 
all  right*  (Caao  B-137,  PP*  3,  7) 

Daring  this  time  period,  as  in  tho  first  half-hour,  a  aiaoahlo  prepar 
tioa  of  respondents  reported  that  they  merely  stood  around  and  observed  or 
talked  about  what  was  going  on*  A  third  of  all  tha  impact  roapondanta  roportod 
such  activity.  It  should  not  bo  ottoaod  that  theoo  people  wars  aeroly  pemwivs 
Ob servers  at  a  tiao  when  active  roscoo  and  rblief  offerts  wort  needed*  la  tho 
first  place,  those  who  engaged  in  observation  and  conversation  did  not,  la 
faaerh i,  spend  all  tho  tiao  froa  6  P *H.  to  aidnigbt  in  a  paseivo  role*  Fur 
wxanple,  oaaeone  who  engaged  in  reseat  work  for  tha  first  throe  hours,  them 
took  two  hours  off  to  rest  snd  talk  with  friends,  sad  who  then  participated 
la  emergency  relief  activity,  would  have  had  coded  os  one  of  his  major  activi¬ 
ties,  standing  around  and  conversing*  Moreover,  these  spectator  roaoticne 
frequently  occurred  fn  situations  where  the  respondent's  attampte  at  wore 
active  participation  were  frustrated  or  proved  unnecessary*  For  example, 
there  are  accounts  in  the  interviews  of  individuals  who  upon  seeing  that  they 
ware  not  needed  in  rescue  work,  returned  to  their  boons  snd  talked  with  their 
fan Sly  or  neighbors  about  tha  work  that  was  going  on*  Finally,  it  aeons  fairly 
dear,  that  ouch  of  this  observing  and  converting  activity  occurred  in  the  later 
part  of  the  night  towards  aidnigbt  rather  than  in  the  several  hours  right  after 
impact*  It  was,  cf  course,  in  the  earlier  part  of  the  evening  that  most  things 
seeded  to  be  dons* 

It  was  also  in  this  time  period  of  between  6  P.M.  and  aidnigbt  that 
aost  of  the  rescue  work  wont  on*  About  one  out  of  every  four  respondent  stated 
they  took  pert  in  rescue  work  during  this  period*  Again,  however,  it  appears 
probable  ibis  activity,  insofar  as  it  was  engaged  in  by  individuals  *a  small 
infomal  groupings,  reached  its  peak  in  the  early  hours  after  impact  and  was 
not  evenly  distributed  through  the  wools  period*  Sene  evidence  for  this  lies 
In  the  fact  that  about  half  of  all  the  inpact  respondents  who  took  part  la 
rescue  activity,  worked  at  it  far  an  hour  or  less*  Further  evidence  lies  is 
the  rspoerta  of  special  respondents  that  such  of  the  individual  snd  informal 
rescue  work  was,  by  and  large,  oospleted  rather  early  in  tha  night*  However, 
ae  will  be  indicated  in  greater  detail  in  the  section  on  rescue  activity, 
mam  individual  activity  of  this  nature  end  most  of  the  formal  organisational 
work  of  this  type  continued  far  into  tha  night  snd  into  the  dawn* 

Activities  towards  property  were  reported  only  by  about  s  tenth  of  all 
the  impact  respondents*  There  is  considerable  internal  evidence  in  the  inter* 
views,  that  such  major  assessment  of  property  as  did  occur  in  this  time  period, 
was  only  undertaken  after  sore  isaedl&ta  needs,  such  as  emergency  relief,  first 
aid,  etc*  were  taken  care  of  or  absent  IdLn  were  found*  An  one  respondent 

After  I  found  out  they  /Die  fazrilg^  were  esfs  I  Just  broke 
down  end  cried*  I  really  had  a  good  cry  there*  But  I  oould 
wee  better  after  that*.*I  had  e  thought  about  my  household  and 
stuff  like  that*  Before  that  nothing  crossed  my  mind  but  the 
family*  I  never  thought  about  nothing— household  goods  or 
azything  like  that*  (Case  R-3Ui,  pp*  10,  12) 
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la  i cm  cum,  respondent*  only  uiNitd  their  proparty  laudiataly  prior  to 
{ ~  luring  their  houses  to  take  up  temporary  quarter*  elsewhere  for  the  night* 

^  The  data  rather  clearly  indicate  that  very  few  persons  bothered  or  even 

thought  to  sake  an  inventory  of  their  lowee*  during  this  time*  laterally,  aoet 
people  were  able  to  see  merely  by  a  glance  the  approximate  damage  their  houaM 
had  sustained,  but  fsw  knew  or  cared  about  the  details  that  night* 

Very  few  people  in  the  impact  area*  either  gave  or  received  medical 
treatment  daring  this  time  period*  Given  the  fact  that  over  1*0  percent  of 
the  impact  respondents  vers  injured,  this  night  be  considered  a  low  figure* 
However,  since  the  reference  here  is  only  to  rMor  activities  during  this 
time  period,  a  higher  frequency  would  not  necessarily  be  expected*  Most  la* 
juries  were  of  a  rather  Minor  nature,  not  requiring  extensive  attention  or 
treatment.l 

Although  just  ever  half  of  the  non-iapact  respondents  reported  engaging 
in  stora-oriented  activity  in  this  tine  period,  the  overwhelming  bulk  of  the 
activity  took  but  three  foras — observing  and  conversing  about  the  event,  search* 
( .  ing  for  relatives,  and  giving  emergency  relief* 

Ibe  activity  most  reported  was  the  standing  around,  observing  and 
talking  about  the  storm*  Nearly  half  of  all  the  respondents  outside  of  the 
impact  areas  stated  this  was  one  of  their  major  activities  in  the  time  period 
between  6  P.M.  and  midnight*  In  some  cases,  this  involved  visiting  the 
tornado-stricken  areas.  In  other  instances,  it  involved  observing  what  was 
going  on  in  the  relief  centers  at  Searcy,  especially  at  the  Armory  and  the 
Legion  Hut.  And  in  still  other  cases,  it  involved  merely  exchanging  reports 
about  what  had  happecod,vith  neighbors  or  relatives  who  came  by* 

About  a  quarter  of  the  non- Impact  respondents  reported  that  in  this 
'  time  period  they  either  searched  £>r  missing  relatives  or  intimates,  or  gave 

emergency  relief.  The  interviews  indicate  tliat  many  of  those  who  looked  for 
mietilcg  kin  and  who  gave  emergency  relief  were  the  same  persons*  Frequently, 
someone  who  searched  for  and  found  a  relative  or  friend,  gave  him  emergency 
relief  (including  temporary  shelter  in  his  own  quarters)*  As  one  respondent 
reported! 

Ve  had  heard  that  the  main  part  of  Judsonia  was  blown 
KWBy*..sy  brother-in-law  was  so  nervous  that  be  couldn't 
drive  and  we  came  back  up  here  to  my  house  and  got  my  hus¬ 
band  to  drive  us  over  to  Judsoma..*took  two  hours  to  find 
then  pother-  and  father- ir>-lav7.  •  •  found  then  In  a  truck* 

Their  clothes  w ere  all  torn  and  they  were  soaking  wet... we 
did  get  them  in  the  car  and  got  them  back  to  Searcy  ^Eo  her 
own  house/.  (Case  R-034,  p*  1) 


*  However,  eee  the  discussion  on  first-aid  treatment  for  further  ex¬ 
planation  of  the  low  proportion  of  such  activity  reported* 
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The  Six  Hour  Period  Item  ttdnlght  to  Damn  (Proa  12  IJ,  to  6  A.M*) 

As  indicated  in  the  section  on  orientation  of  activities*  there  was  a 
very  sharp  drop  in  stone-oriented  activities  after  midnight*  Bo  activity  was 
reported  engaged  in  by  more  than  about  a  quarter  of  all  the  impact  respondents* 
The  highest  reported  proportion  Vas  for  those  receiving  emergency  relief*  la 
this  time  period*  emergency  relief  usually  had  reference  to  moving  into  tem¬ 
porary  quarters*  or* if  that  had  already  been  done*  obtaining  some  food  before 
going  to  bed*  Since  the  storm  had  struck  about  supper  time*  quite  a  matter  of 
the  respondents  had  not  eaten  for  over  twelve  hours  and  had  often  staged  la 
rather  strenuous  activity*  While  soma  people  were  quite  hungry  by  the  middle 
of  the  night*  very  few  vers  really  interested  in  a  full  meal*  and  coffee  seems 
to  have  been  the  main  it m  consumed. 

Sons  respondents  reported  they  stayed  up  and  talked  for  most  of  the 
rest  of  the  night.  However*  it  vould  appear  that  not  too  maty  people  did  stay 
up  all  nigit*  Ons  respondent  who  did*  reported* 

We  came  on  down  here  then  to  the  house.  Of  course*  we  just 
sat  around  here  and  talked  and  talked.  We  just  all  sat  around 
here  all  night*  the  rest  of  the  night*  and  talked  until  daylight* 
Didn't  nobodf  go  to  bed.  (Case  R-202,  p.  3) 

Very  few  impact  respondents  reported  that  after  midnight  they  engaged 
in  searching  for  missing*  in  rescue  work*  in  assessing  property*  or  in  other 
similar  kinds  of  storm-oriented  activity*  Of  course*  most  missing  persons  had 
been  located  by  this  time*  At  least*  if  the  respondent  had  not  seen  the  ob¬ 
jects  of  his  search*  he  had  beard  from  soma  source  he  accepted  as  reliable* 
where  the  objects  of  search  were  located  and  in  what  condition  they  were* 

And  rescue  work  after  midnight*  as  previously  indicated*  was  taken  over  for 
the  most  part  by  formal  organizations*  As  for  property,  few  individuals  had 
any  interest  in  doing  anything  about  it  at  this  time  of  the  night* 

As  night  be  expected,  activities  of  non-impact  respondents  after  mid¬ 
night  were  even  more  curtailed  than  were  those  of  impact  respondents*  The 
ovcndielming  majority  of  persons  simply  went  to  bed.  The  few  who  remained  up* 
sat  around  and  talked  about  iha  storm*  This  occurred  mare  often  in  those  in¬ 
stances  where  the  non-impact  respondent  bad  taken  a  victim  of  the  tornado  into 
his  house  for  the  night*  la  this  connection*  it  mey  be  noted  that  even  those 
few  non-impact  respondents  who  were  still  storm-oriented  after  midnight*  were 
no  longer  operating  in  the  impact  area  itself*  They  were  back  in  their  own 
homes* 


Affective  Reactions 


In  general,  affective  reactions  immediately  after  ljpact  were  similar 
to  those  during  impact.  There  may  possibly  have  been  a  slight  increase  in  the 
frequency  of  the  *  shoe  Iced"  reactions  in  the  immediate  post- impact  period*  but 
the  evidence  is  no  more  than  suggestive.  In  the  main*  individuals  maintained 
self-control  during  impact*  iiased lately  after  impact*  and  later  on  in  the  im¬ 
pact  night.  Few  cases  of  uncontrolled  behavior  appeared. 
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As  is  Indicated  in  Table  U-ll  below,  most  individuals  Ao  experienced 
the  tornado  maintained  considerable  self-control  in  the  immediate  poet* impact 
period*  While  just  a  few  respondents  reported  that  they  vere  calm  and  unexci¬ 
ted,  even  fever  stated  that  they  became  so  highly  agitated  that  they  were  taxable 
to  control  their  behavior*  About  lU  percent  of  the  respondents  did  report 
behavior  indicating  that  they  vere  in  a  state  of  shock  or  semi- shock.  However, 
this  category  probably  includes  a  variety  of  reactions  rather  t>»aw  just  one 
homogeneous  entity*  Even  if  all  the  individuals  vho  vere  ceded  as  in  a  state 
of  shock  are  combined  with  those  vho  vere  uncontrollably  agitated,  however,  only 
about  a  fifth  of  all  impact  respondents  could  be  considered  as  having  been  in¬ 
capacitated  by  their  affective  state*  Moreover,  while  some  of  the  shock  cases 
could  be  considered  as  having  been  generally  incapacitated  by  their  affective 
state,  this  wDuld  not  hold  true  for  all  of  them*  Ihe  internal  evidence  of  the 
interviews  Indicates  that  very  few  respondents  vere  incapable  of  caring  for 
themselves  or  needed  to  be  taken  care  of  by  others*  The  chief  Incapacitating 
aspect  of  this  affective  state  of  shock  or  semi-shock  vas  probably  m  inability 
to  assist  others  in  aiqr  but  the  simplest  activities* 

Of  course,  there  is  tbs  problem  of  the  reliability  of  the  reports  at 
respondents  on  their  own  affective  states*  Reports  that  might  involve  admission 
of  behavior  deviating  from  the  socially  approved  are  always  somewhat  suspect* 

In  a  rough  way,  the  observations  of  respondents  on  the  behavior  of  others  after 
inpact  tend  to  support  the  respondents 1  own  reports.  Lacking  any  clear-cut 
evidence  one  way  or  the  other,  it  might  be  assumed  that  probably  there  vas 
almost  as  little  uncontrolled  overt  behavior  as  was  reported,  and  that  people 
probably  were  covertly  sowrwhat  more  disturbed  than  they  reported. 


Table  U-ll 

MAIN  AFFECTIVE  STATE  IMMEDIATE!!  AFTER  IMPACT 
(FIRST  HALF  HUB),  BI  SEZ  OF  RESPONDENT 


Percent  of 

Percent 

Feresot 

Affective  State 

All  Impact 

of  All 

of  All 

Respondents 

Males 

Females 

Highly  agitated  state,  behavior  uncontrolled 

6 

1 

10 

Agitated  state,  but  behavior  controlled 

Shocked  state  (i.e.,  "stunned, *  "da*ed," 

US 

h$ 

16 

■shocked") 

lU 

> 

22 

Calm  and  unexcited 

8 

11 

k 

Other  affect! Vo  otutes  not  specified  above 

1 

— 

3 

Main  affective  state  unreported 

18 

38 

lU 

Number  of  Interviews 

139 

72 

67 

As  might  have  been  expected,  a  further  analysis  of  affective  reaction* 
immediately  following  impact,  ty  sex  of  respondents,  shows  that  women  accounted 
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for  the  bilk  of  those  vbo  reported  eft  her  lose  of  self-control  or  a  state  of 
shock*  Just  about  a  third  of  the  women  reported  such  1  Mediate  post-impact 
affective  reactions*  In  contrast,  only  five  percent  of  the  aea  admitted  to 
being  so  highly  agitated  that  they  lost  overt  control  of  t  hens  elves,  or  to 
being  in  a  state  of  shock  of  sons  sort*  However,  the  fact  that  Jmrt  about  as 
■any  voaen  as  aen  (i.e.,  almost  half  of  the  respondents  of  both  sexes)  repor¬ 
ted  agitation  hot  self-control,  should  not  be  overlooked*  It  mould  seen  to 
suggest  that  poesibly  more  than  just  the  cultural  allowance  for  a  greater  shorn 
of  affect  on  the  part  of  voaen  is  involved*  Various  other  factor*  that  might 
be  relevant  are  discussed  in  the  later  analytical  chapters* 

As  shown  in  Table  h-12,  the  affective  states  of  respondents  later  in 
the  post-impact  night  were  quite  similar  to  Vac  affective  states  immediately 
after  impact.  In  both  periods  most  individuals  felt  agitated  but  maintained 
self-control*  The  major  difference  is  that  not  a  single  instance  of  highly 
agitated  and  uncontrolled  behavior  is  reported  far  the  later  tine  period*  What 
little  loss  of  self-control  had  occurred  immediately  after  the  tornado,  dissi¬ 
pated  as  the  night  vent  on*  an  analysis  made  of  initial  affective  states  in 
relation  to  later  affective  states  choired  that  all  the  individuals  who  had  re¬ 
ported  highly  agitated  and  uncontrolled  behavior  imaediately  after  bqmet,  had 
later  that  night  reported  either  agitated  but  controlled  behavior,  or  (men 
less  frequently)  a  shocked  state*  Otherwise,  generally  "peaking,  the  initial 
affective  state  vas  maintained  ty  respondents,  at  least  up  to  midnight* 


Table  k-12 

HAIH  AFFECTIVE  STATE  OF  RESPONDENTS  FBOH  6  P.H*  TO  KTOSHHET 


Percent  of  All  Piersons 


Affective  State  in  Impact 


Highly  agitated  state,  behavior  uncontrolled  — 

Agitated  state,  but  behavior  controlled  Ui 

Shocked  state  (i*e*,  stunned,  dazed,  shocked,  etc*)  15 

Calm  and  unexcited  k  - 

Other  affective  states  not  specified  above  k 

Main  affective  state  unreperted  33 


Nrafcer  of  Interviews  139 


There  vas  little  difference  in  the  proportion  of  individuals  in  laqpact 
and  non-impact  areas  *ho  reported  agitated  but  controlled  behavior*  This,  how¬ 
ever,  may  conceal  a  qualitative  difference*  Those  in  impact  areas  who  were 
excited,  disturbed,  etc.,  were  reacting  to  the  events  they  had  directly  experi¬ 
enced  and  perceived*  Those  from  non- impact  areas  who  reported  similar  affective 
states  were  reacting  to  the  event  indirectly  through  identification  with  tbs 
victims  or  perception  of  the  storm  consequences,  and,  undoubtedly,  with  mch 
less  intensity  of  affect. 
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Despite  the  relatively  intense  affect,  most  impact  respondents  main¬ 
tained  overt  self-control.  From  one  point  of  view,  at  least,  affective  stats 
did  not  matter*  Individuals  in  impact  areas  were  still  able  to  exgage  in  res  cos 
work,  give  relief,  etc*  They  were  not,  in  the  main,  greatly  incapacitated  by 
their  emotional  disturbances.  At  least,  there  is  no  evidence  that.  Just  be¬ 
cause  individuals  were  excited,  they  were  not  able  to  do  mast  of  the  things 
that  needed  to  be  done  at  that  time* 

In  general,  the  affective  state  of  the  impact  respondents  could  be 
attributed  to  what  they  bad  directly  experienced*  However,  much  of  the  agi¬ 
tation  also  was  related  to  the  anxiety  generated  ty  the  uncertainty  or  lade 
of  information  regarding  the  whereabouts  or  condition  of  absent  kin*  Almost 
half  of  the  respondents  in  tbs  impact  areas  (and,  also,  over  a  third  of  those 
in  the  non-inpact  areas)  reported  this  as  one  of  their  main  objects  of  affect* 
Typical  coxenents  in  this  connection  vent  as  follcvsJ 

Scared  to  death  about  «y  husband  because  I  knew  be  was 
oat  in  it*  (Case  B-202,  p.  2) 

A  million  pictures  cane  to  ay  mind,  X  cohid  see  them 
piled  up  under  all  this  stuff,  and  I  could  get  it  in  og  min.' 
that  they  were  scattered  across  the  country,  one  of  them  here 
and  one  of  them  yonder*  I  just  didn't  see  ary  chance  for  them* 

I  just  couldn't  figure  in  sy  mind  that  there  was  a  possible 
chance  that  they  could  be  safe.  (Case  B-31U,  p*  10) 

It  was  a  terrible  feeling  to  think  maybe  you  would  go 
down  there  and  find  your  lb  Iks  all  dead*  ( Case  B-238,  p.  1) 

It  is  of  interest  to  note  the  very  low  proportion  (between  five  and  10 
percent)  of  individuals  who  reported  injuries  of  aiy  nature  as  their  object  of 
affect.  This  is  somewhat  noteworthy,  because,  as  elsewhere  indicated,  over 
1x0  percent  of  the  hroact  respondents  sustained  injuries  of  sons  sort*  It  is 
clear,  from  this  and  from  all  the  other  data,  that  such  matters  did  not  any¬ 
where  rank  as  high  an  abject  of  concern  or  *  focus  of  activity  as  did  minting 
kin* 


Specific  Emergency  Activities 

In  the  previous  section  we  have  described  the  overall  activities  that 
occurred  during  the  night  following  the  tornado*  In  this  section  we  will  go 
into  more  specific  details  about  four  of  tbs  most  important  of  the  specific 
emergency  activities  undertaken  that  night*  These  are  search,  rescue,  first- 
aid,  and  the  obtaining  of  Immediate  temporary  shelter*  As  was  Indicated 
earlier,  varying  proportions  of  respondents  engaged  in  these  activities.  It 
is  probable  that  relatively  few  respondents  took  part  in  all  fbur  activities* 


Search 


is  was  indicated  earlier.  Is  Chapter  XI,  for  over  a  fifth  of  the  impact 
cases,  one  or  aore  member  was  separated  fro*  the  other  members  of  the  household 
at  the  tins  the  stora  struck*  Some  of  these  individuals  were  quickly  reunited 
with  their  faailles  after  the  tornado*  This  happened  in  those  instances,  for 
example,  where  one  household  member  was  outside  in  a  car  while  the  rest  of  the 
family  was  inside  the  house*  Reunion  and  appraisal  of  one  another's  welfare  in 
those  instances  took  hut  seconds*  The  following  is  an  illustration  of  a.  case 
where  the  period  of  separation  was  very  short/ 

I  was  at  the* ••factory  where  I  work*  I  started  hone*. .By 
the  time  1  got  home,  the  wind  was  talowin — the  debris  was  flying 
by  so  fast  and  severe  that  I  couldn't  get  in  the  house*  So  I 
had  to  set  in  the  car,  watch  the  house  tear  down*  Hr  wife  and 
children  were  in  there.* .gave  me  a  queer  feeling,  that  you  know 
there  is  something  going  on  that  you  would  like  to  prevent  if 
you  could,  but  you  know  that  you  can't*.. I  set  and  prayed... Of 
course  1  didn't  wait  until  the  wind  completely  ceased  before  I 
vest  to  the  house.  As  soon  as  this  debris  and  limbs  from  the 
trees  and  things  wasn't  f allin... I  left  the  car  and  went  in  tbs 
house. ..I  ran  to  the  house  as  fast  as  I  could  go.  I  didn't 
know  whether  I  could  get  the  door  open  or  not— the  house  had 
fallen  over  and  craned  over,  but  I  run  there  and  turned  the 
latch*.. b^r  the  time  1  jerked  the  door  open,  they  /His  wife  and 
children/  were  up  off  the  floor  to  meet  me...When"l  opened  the 
door  ah3  ny  family  was  all  -there  'abort,  I  was  one  more  happy 
fellcw.  (Case  R-193,  pp.  1,  8,  9) 

In  most  instances,  hcwever,  reunion  with  and  appraisal  of  condition 
of  immediate  fanily  members  was  not  so  rapid  as  in  the  case  just  cited*  Indi¬ 
viduals  had  to  seek  out  one  another  in  various  places  or  had  to  make  inquiries 
of  different  people  about  the  whereabouts  and  conditions  of  the  sought  H"- 
In  most  cases,  such  searching  activities  for  iisnediate  family  members  apparently 
took  precedence  over  any  other  activity.  Respondents,  in  general,  did  mot  stop 
to  help  other  people  or  to  participate  in  rescue  activity  until  they  had  ascer¬ 
tained  the  whereabouts  and  conditions  of  their  own  household  mashers* 
appeared  to  be  true  also  of  individuals  holding  official  positions*  One  town 
official  reported* 

I  was  about  seven  blocks  from  the  business  section  and 
people  was  ahollering  and  ascreamirg  and  hollering  for  me  to 
cone  there  and  I  said*  'I  haven't  got  time.  I'm  on  sy  way 
now  to  see  about  ray  mother.*  Kan  was  standing  out  there* 

Looked  like  they  had  a  hole  knocked  in  their  head  and  asked 
for  me  to  help  them  and  I  coul<h't...I  told  them  I  had  to  go 
on  and  see  about  my  mother*  And  I  dldn' t  make  a  stop  till  j 
got  out  to  ay  mother's  house.  (S-32,  pp.  1,  2) 

However,  such  officials  did  plunge  into  rescue  work  as  soon  as  they  ascertained 
about  the  safety  of  their  immediate  family  members.  Typical  reports  in  tele 
connection  were  as  lb llows: 


As  soon  as  it  /She  torsado/was  o ver,  why,  of  coarse  the 
first  thing  I  thought  of  ns  to  go  hate  and  see  about  ny 
family.  And  I  vent  oat  the  door.  Didn't  realise  it  blotted 
the  whole  town  away  until  I  got  ont...I  took  off  down  the 
street,  down  Main  Street.  Bad  to  climb  oner  parts  of  build¬ 
ings  and  everything  to  get  over.  And  jump  wires— scared  of 
electricity.  /Another  organisational  official/  cane  ont  of 
the  White  Kitchen  /a  cafe/  and  he  started  hollering  where 
I  was  going  and  I  told  hi*  I  was  going  to  the  house  here — 
see  about  my  family.. .and  I  got  in  and  seen  they  was  alright 
...was  tickled  to  death  ao  I.. .turned  around  and  went  back... 
went  on  down  the  bade  street,  one  block  fro*  the  wain  street 
and.. .started  digging,  helping  people  get  other  people  out. 
forked  at  rescue  and  transporting  the  dead  almost  continu¬ 
ously  froa  that  point  on  far  about  the  next  five  hours.7 
(Case  S-32,  PP.  2,  3,  6) 

However,  searching  activity  was  not  confined  to  missing  household  sen¬ 
ders.  Individuals  worried  about  and  hunted  far  relatives  other  than  those 
living  in  their  households.  Furthermore,  as  the  ward  spread  that  the  tornado 
had  hit  a  wider  area  than  the  imediate  locality,  respondents  began  to  conduct 
searching  activity  in  were  distant  areas.  Individuals  in  Bald  Knob,  for  ex¬ 
ample,  went  to  look  for  relatives  in  Judsonlaj  people  in  rural  areas  under¬ 
took  to  hunt  for  kin  in  various  villages  and  towns* 

It  Is  not  surprising  to  find  that  at  least  h3  percent  of  the  impact 
population  engaged  in  search  activity  sometime  during  the  night  of  the  tornado. 
Many  more  people,  of  course,  were  worried  about  their  relatives,  but  tfien  one 
family  member  was  sent  off  searching,  the  rest  usually  stayed  there  they  were. 

As  it  is,  nearly  half  of  ths  lap  act  respondents  engaged  in  search  activity. 

Individuals  from  the  non-impact  areas  also  engaged  in  searching  activity. 
Hewly  30  percent  of  all  respondents  in  non-irapact  areas  reported  such  activity. 
However,  it  should  be  noted  that,  since,  on  the  whole,  they  learned  of  the  tor¬ 
nado  later  than  did  individuals  in  impact  areas,  they  tended  to  start  their 
searching  activity  somewhat  later.  It  is  possible  that  a  considerable  amount 
of  the  searching  activity  by  impact  respondents  was  onrer  by  the  time  most  such 
activity  was  initiated  by  non- impact  individuals. 

In  this  connection  it  rsy  be  noted  that  there  was  considerable  varia¬ 
tion  in  the  nature  of  the  search  activity.  In  some  instances  it  involved  just 
going  a  few  blocks  in  a  town  and  within  ten  or  fifteen  minutes  discovering  the 
person  one  was  looking  for.  In  other  eases,  however,  it  involved  an  all-night 
search,  covering  perhaps  a  distance  of  thirty  or  forty  miles,  while  hunting 
through  several  towns  and  villages. 

The  .following  is  a  case  illustrating  an  extensive  (but  not  extreme) 
searching  activity.  It  is  presented  in  great  detail  to  show  also  how  search 
activity  for  kin  frequently  predominated  over  all  other  activities  and  how 
persistent  searchers  could  be  in  the  face  of  obstacles.  It  also  illustrates 
some  of  tbe  problems  frequently  encountered  by  individuals  engaged  in  searching. 
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All  the  time  that  thia  Abe  ston^  vas  happening,  I  kept 
thinking  about  kf  Bother  ana  ay  sister  who  live  about  six  blocks 
down  the  street  froa  m. ..So  the  minute  the  stcr*  was  over  I 
just  flew  out  the  dbor  and  was  yelling  for  my  husband.  We  got 
in  the  ear  and  started  down  the.e.  We  didn't  get  very  far  be¬ 
cause  the  trees,  and  lines,  end  poles,  and  everything,  were 
ill  across  the  highway.  There  was  everything  on  the  highray. 

We  didn't  know  either  that  the  current  was  off  and  he  said  we 
couldn't  go  any  further,  tint  ve  would  be  electrocuted.  And 
so  I  jumped  oat  of  the  car  and  just  flew.  I  fell  down  three 
or  four  tines  before  X  got  down  there.  I  was  just  so  scared 
that  I  guess  it  didn't  oaks  much  difference  whether  there  were 
wires  down  or  not. ..I  saw  everything  down  around  the  school 
house  and  just  lowered,  you  know.  Dare  vas  nothing  there. 

Finally  I  could  aee  ny  mother  and  sister  coning  thia  way,  and 
they  were  calling  to  na,  and  I  was  calling  to  then  as  loud  ea 
I  could*. .we  couldn't  really  believe  that  we  were  seeing  the 
other  until  we  actually  felt  of  each  other. .. 

Then  ve  vent  across  to  vj  aunt  and  uncle's  and  they  were 
pinned  in  their  house.  They  weren't  hurt  but  they  couldn't 
get  their  chore  open  and  couldn't  get  out  Abe  door  was  finally 
opeood/.  They  wanted  to  know  where  they  could  go,  md  what  they 
vere  going  to  do.  So  I  said,  'Cons  on  up  to  ay  house.'  So  I 
brought  thea  up  here.  And  I  brought  my  uncle  and  qr  Bother  and 
then  I  got  thea  settled  as  best  as  I  could.  I  nailed  up  the 
windows  over  there,  and  mopped  up  sons  of  the  water  tint  was  in 
this  room,  and  went  up  into  the  attic  and  got  a  coal-oil  la^..» 

Then  I  vent  to  look  for  ny  aunt,  who  had  gone  down  to  see 
about  ry  uncle's  notbor  and  family*  So  my  sister  and  I  went 
down — we  drove  down— by  that  tira  us  could  drive  down  as  far  as 
tho  school  house.  So  we  got  out  there  and  started  weaving  and 
winding  our  way  through  all  the  different  entanglements  that 
were  all  over  the  street.  In  fact,  you  couldn't  tell  where  the 
streets  were,  and  ve  couldn't  tell  whose  house  you  vere  in  front 
of,  or  where  ve  were  going  •  But  somehow  ve  ran  into  lqr  uncle 
and  he  helped  us  get  over  to  this  house  where  my  uncle's  folks 
live.  His  mother  and  two  sisters  and  one  brother  had  all  been 
taken  to  the  hospital.  t$r  sunt  bad  gone  along,  so  ve  came  back... 

Ve  came  back  here  and  we  told  my  uncle  about  it,  and  he  said 
that  he  wanted  me  to  go  to  the  hospital  on  account  of  his  wife. 
That's  my  aunt.  So  I  said  all  right.  I  have  two  sisters  who 
live  in  Little  Hock,  and  I  wanted  to  call  thBm  and  tall  them  that 
we  were  all  right. •• 

So  I  started  to  Searcy,  and  I  had  two  or  three  other  people 
with  me— my  sister  and  this  one  girl.  I  vent  by  her  house  and 
she  said,  she  called  to  me,  and  I  stopped,  and  I  said,  'Are  you 
alright?'  And  she  said  'Yes,  but  Glenn  isn't'— ah,  Glenn  is  her 
boy  friend. ..she  had  gotten  Glenn  in  a  car  and  had  sent  him  to 
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the  hospital,  hot  die  didn't  knew  which  hospital  or  how  had  he 
was  hurt,  and  by  this  time — it  asst  hare  been  around  nine  thirty— 
she  wanted  me  to  see  if  I  could  find  him*  I  asked  her  to  go  with 
me  and  she  said,  veil  she  would,  and  she  got  on  her  coat  and  got 
out  to  thr  porch,  and  she  decided  she  coulcfe't  do  it,  so  I  west 
on* 


Ve  looked  for  uj  uncle  C,  and  ay  aunt  and  their  hnSy*  V» 
first  vent  to  the  Hawkins  clinic.  They  received  people  there  so 
fast  that  they  had  no  record  or  list  of  people*  And  when  yon 
asked  about  a  certain  person  at  the  desk,  they  just  told  you  to 
look  and  see  if  you  could  find  then*  Most  of  the  people  were 
from  Judsonia.  A  lot  of  them  ve  recognised,  and  there  were  an 
awful  lot  ve  didn’t*  They  were  just  all— you  just  sort  of  had 
to  weave  your  way  through.  And  of  course  the  lights  were  out 
there*  Some  places  they  had  temporary  lighting,  and  sone  places 
just  candles*  And  ve  looked  all  over  there  and  ve  didn't  find 
any  of  them* 

Then  ve  vent  on  over  to  the  other  hospital  and  ve  looked 
there.  Others  helped  us  look  there*  Ve  didn't  find  these  two 
people  ve  were  looking  for,  but  ve  found  a  number  of  other  people 
that  ve  didn't  know  about  from  JudBonia.  Ve  vent  to  three  dif¬ 
ferent  places*  In  Harding  College  they  had  set  up  three  temporary 
hospitals  in  the  dormitories,  end  ve  still  didn't  find  either  of 
these  people.  So  ve  vent  to  the  Legion  Hut  there.  They  were 
supposed  to  have  some  sort  of  a  record*  That  is  where  I  found 
ny  aunt  and  later  on  we  checked  at  the  morgue  and  found  ray  uncle's 
mother*  Then  ve  left  this  H’s  brother  checking  for  him*  He  van 
finally  found  at  the  first  hospital  that  ve  vent  to— in  a  corner. 

He  was  in  such  a  condition  that  ve  didn't  recognize  him,  and  he 
wasn't  recognized  or  identified  until  sometime  in  the  morning* 

Then  after  ve  came  home,  which  was  about  twelve  o'clock,  ve 
found  that  our  other  tvo  sisters  from  Little  Bode  had  gotten  up 
here,  and  they  were  more  frantic  than  we  were*.  *ty  that  time  I 
think  I  had  about  twelve  people  here*  So  ve  finally  fixed  places 
for  us  to  sleep,  and  so  ve  vent  to  bed*  (Case  R-126,  pp*  3,  5,  6,  8) 

Not  only  vas  there  variation  in  the  duration  and  extent  of  search  acti¬ 
vity,  but  there  vas  also  variation  in  the  nuxfcer  of  individuals  searched  for* 

In  some  cases  the  respondents  searched  for  only  one  person*  In  most  instances, 
however,  it  would  appear  that  those  who  searched,  looked  for  more  than  one  per¬ 
son  (as  in  the  case  quoted  above)*  In  fr.ct,  the  usual  pattern  seems  to  have 
been  the  hunting  for  several  different  households  of  kin.  In  such  instances 
the  number  of  actual  individuals  looked  for  a ay  have  ranged  up  to  ten  or  twenty* 

As  might  be  expected,  respondents  searched  primarily  for  close  family 
members.  This  is  shown  in  Table  y-13»  Very  few  of  the  respondents  bunted  for 
their  Rouses  and  relatively  few  for  their  own  children,  since,  in  most  eases, 
respondents  were  with  their  imediate  families  during  impact.  The  main  objects 
of  search  were  parents  and  siblirgs  (most  of  them  not  members  of  the  respondent's 


ova  hove  ahold).  There  vu  also  considerable  searching  for  in-laws,  much  of 
this,  it  mold  appear,  in  company  vith  or  at  the  trging  of  the  respondent's 
spouse*  Tory  few  non-kin  individuals  were  objects  of  active  search  daring  this 
period*  The  evidence  indicates  that  friends  and  acquaintances  were  actively 
inquired  about  only  in  the  days  following  the  tornado,  rather  than  that  night* 


Table  2i-13 

BBUnOBSHTF  TO  RESP3HDENT  OP  PIRSOBS  WHO  WIRE  OBJECTS 
OP  S2ARCHDK  ACTI7ITT 


■elationships 

Percent  of  All  Piersons 

In  Impact 

Not  In  Impact- 

Spouse 

* 

3 

Offspring 

13 

7 

Mother 

12 

10 

Father 

8 

7 

Sibling 

1)» 

8 

Grandparent 

2 

— 

Grandchild 

2 

1 

Unde,  aunt,  nephew,  niece,  cousin 

7 

7 

In-laws  and  other  relatives 

22 

12 

Unspecified  Ida 

5 

5 

Intimates 

6 

2 

Entire  household  family 

h 

2 

Wo  one  searched  for  or  relationship  unrepair  ted 

57 

71 

Somber  of  Interviews 

139 

158 

As  night  be  expected,  most  searchers  went  directly  to  the  place  where 
they  thought  the  object  of  search  would  be*  Very  frequently  (see  Table 
they  were  sucoessful  in  finding  the  object  of  search  when  they  did  so*  This 
was  true  both  of  impact  and  non-impact  respondents.  However,  a  substantial 
number  of  tines,  such  direct  movement  to  where  the  object  of  search  was  thought 
to  be,  proved  fruitless.  Searchers  cooing  from  non-iirpact  areas  were  nor*  often 
unsuccessful  in  such  direct  starching  activities.1  fiie  high  proportion  of  un¬ 
fruitful  searching  activities  on  the  part  of  non-inpact  respondents  is  probably 
due  to  the  fact  that  people  from  non-impact  areas  reached  their  destinations 
later,  and  in  the  interim  the  objects  of  search  bad  gone  elsewhere.  A  typical 
remark  in  this  connection  was  as  follows  * 

We  drove  round  until  about  eleven  o'  clock  before  we  could 
find  2£qr  of  his  folks  at  bone,  where  they  live  near  Searcy. 

Came*  they  came  to  see  about  us,  and  ve  couldn't  find  anyone 
bene  until  about  eleven  o'clock.  (Casa  H-138,  p.  8) 


*  The  apparent  contradiction  here,  between  direct  movement  being  suc¬ 
cessful  for  93  percent  of  the  cases  and  unsuccessful  for  1*8  percent,  stems  from 
the  fact  that  frequently  more  than  one  person  was  searched  fbr. 
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Tabic  It-lb 

RESULT  AND  THSS  OF  SEARCH  ACTIVITT 


Result  ad  Types  of  Search 


Percent  of  All  Persons 
Who  Searched 

Iapact  Non- lap act 

Cases  Cases 


Relatively  fruitful  results  obtained 


Direct  movemeht  to  where  object  of  search  thought 

to  be  80 

Direct  movement  to  where  object  of  search  might 
be,  e.g.,  hospital  $ 

Inquiry  of  kin  or  intimates  IP 

*  "  chance  congregations  of  individuals  10 

*  *  official  cr  semi-official  organizational 

sources  J 

Relatively  fruitless  results  obtained 

Direct  movement  to  where  object  of  search  thought 

to  be  2$ 

Direct  movement  to  where  object  of  search  might 
be,  e.g«,  hospital  8 

Inquiry  of  kin  or  intimates  — 

"  *  chance  congregations  of  individuals  3 

*  ■  official  or  semi-official  organizational 

sources  — 


93 

6 

10 

30 


1*8 

17 

U 

U 


ftaber  of  Interviews 


60  U6 


Almost  no  one  made  inquiry  of  forms!  organizational  sources,  official  or 
semi-official.  This  is  understandable  in  view  of  the  fact  that  it  was  some  tins 
before  ary  central  disaster  headquarters  were  set  tg>.  These  were  later  estab¬ 
lished  in  the  ruins  of  the  Methodist  church  in  Judsoaia  and  in  the  Armory  in 
Searcy.  However,  even  if  such  headquarters  had  been  established,  they  would  not 
have  been  much  use  in  locating  people  without  a  well -organized  system  of  registra¬ 
tion.  The  experiences  of  the  hospitals  seem  to  bear  this  out.  Primarily  interes¬ 
ted  in  giving  very  necessary  treatment  to  the  victims  brought  in,  there  was 
initially  little  attempt  to  find  out  who  such  people  were  and  from  what  areas 
they  had  come.  Consequently,  the  inquiries  of  searchers  st  the  medical  nec¬ 
tars  could  not  be  answered.*  One  of  the  hospital  administrators  reported  that: 


3-In  this  connection  it  may  be  noted  that  inquiries  at  medical  centers 
were  attempted  only  when  other  possible  sources  of  information  were  exhausted. 
The  impression  that  one  gets  from  the  interviews  is  that  searchers  generally 
inquired  at  the  homes  of  relatives  and  friends  before  they  even  thought  of  going 
to  the  medical  centers  (unless  they  had  fairly  definite  information  that  the 
object  of  search  had  been  seriously  injured). 


This  ms  one  of  the  aost  pathetic  things-  -people  coning 
in  and  inquiring  if  so-and-so  was  here.  Of  course,  daring 
all  that  first  few  hours,  it  was  impossible— you  had  no  wsgr 
in  the  world,  you  didn't  hare  tine  to  go  sroond  and  ask  someone 
their  naae  and  age  and  where  they  were  from  and  all  that.  All 
you  wanted  to  do  was  to  give  them  first  aid*.»I  still  wonder 
how  it  could  be  done— how  yon  could  get  tbs  information  more 
quickly  as  to  who  was  here— beca’ise  not  being  able  to  tell 
people  right  off  hand,  yoa  know,  when  they  would  inquire  and 
yon  knew  the  panic  they  were  in— anxiety— and  have  to  say  I'm 
sorry,  we're  Just  unable  to  tell  you  who  la  here  at  the  present 
time... I  knar  I  felt  guilty  that  night— I  felt  as  though  I  was 
falling  down  on  sy  job  not  being  able  to  find  that  out. ..they 
tagged  then  when  they  gave  then  the  shots,  bat  even  then,  they 
were  working  so  fast  they  didn't  take  time  to  ask  their  names. 

(Case  S-6U,  pp.  18-15) 

Of  those  individuals  who  did  engags  in  search,  many  were  impeded  In 
their  activity— especially  by  debris  and  heavy  traffic  (see  Table  U-15).  Pally 
half  of  all  respondents  who  hunted  for  someone  found  that  the  debris  made  ’move¬ 
ment  difficult.  Topical  consents  in  this  connection  were  as  follows* 

Tou  couldn't  get  there  fast  enough.  There  were  wires  and 
everything  across  the  road.  Took  us  about  two  hours  .to  get  to 
town. ..we  walked  about  a  mile  to  get  in.  (Case  R-238,  p.  1) 

We  were  trying  to  get  over  to  see  about  them  ^parents/, 
bit  we  Just  couldn't  do  it.  We  was  afraid  to  try  to  walk 
across.. .were  afraid  we  couldn't  keep  them  off  the  vires. •• 
we  coul&’t  get  through  with  the  car  at  all.  (Case  R-138,  p.  11) 

Couldn't  get  out,  on  account  of  the  trees  and  things  that 
all  Hewed  across  the  road— we  had  to  torn  and  to  back— like  to 
have  never  got  up  there.  That  was  about,  oh,  hour,  I  guess,  we 
was  trying  our  luck  getting  out  from  down  there  about  a  mile 
out  of  town.  (Case  R-098,  p.  16) 

Couldn’t  go  anyplace,  the  road  was  filled  up  with  trees, 
couldn't  get  out.  (Case  R-326,  p.  12) 

We  came  in,  couldn't  get  inside  the  camp,  of  course,  be¬ 
cause  of  the  trees  and  things  across  the  roads  we  got  as 
close  as  we  could.  (Case  R-311*,  p.  1) 

Heavy  traffic  also  impeded  searching  activity,  although  considerably 
nore  for  non- impact  rather  than  impact  respondents.  Given  the  actual  situa¬ 
tion,  this  was  to  he  expected.  Debris  being  primarily  on  the  highways  in  the 
impact  areas,  traffic  movement  was  necessarily  confined  to  the  roads  leading 
into  the  stricken  sons,  typical  remarks  about  the  traffic  by  respondents  went 
as  follows  1 
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Once  is  a  while  we  get  in  the  line  of  traffic,  you  couldn’t 
,  aee  the  end  of  it,  all  cooing  this  vay...seeiaad  like  it  take  me 
V  four  or  five  hours  to  get  up  here.  (Case  B-31I»»  p.  6) 

We  got  to  this  junction  over  here  about  Judsonia,  and  they 
were  stopping  ••.the  traffic  was  so  heavy,  you  couldn't  get  any 
further.  (Case  R-118,  p.  $) 

When  we  got  out  on  the  aaln  highway.*. the  traffic  was  just 
stacked  up  there  for  miles,  that  you  couldn't- -you  couldn't  get 
anywhere*  We  just  had  to  set  and  wait  and  wait  and  wait,  you 
know.  (Case  R-138,  p.  15) 


Table  li-l5 


CONDITIONS  DCPEDIJC  SQLRCHDD  A.CTI71TI 


Percent  of  All  Persons 

Who  Searched 

Condition 

Impact 

Non-Impact 

Cases 

Cases 

Debris  on  the  roads 

50 

52 

Heavy  traffic 

13 

5b 

Adventitious  demands  made  upon  respondent 

(e.g.,  asked  to  transport  injured  to  hospital) 

12 

h 

Lack  of  information 

6 

15 

Road  blocks  of  control  authorities 

3 

9 

Fear  of  derivative  threat  (e.g.,  fallen  wires) 

3 

Inability  to  obtain  vehicle 

1 

Humber  of  Interviews 

60 

1*6 

Ety  midnight  the  vast  majority  of  searchers  had  found  all  the  individuals 
they  had  been  seeking  for.  As  shown  in  Table  1»-16,  only  16  percent  of  the  impact 
and  four  percent  of  the  non-impact  respondents  were  still  hunting  for  someone 
six  hours  after  tho  storm.  In  many  of  these  instances,  of  course,  the  searcher 
had  found  some  of  the  people  be  was  looking  for  but  had  not  been  able  tc  estab¬ 
lish  the  vhoreabouts  and  conditions  of  all  thoee  searched  for.  The  difference 
between  impact  and  non-impact  respondents  in  searching  activity  after  midnight 
is  probably  attributable  to  the  fact  that  persons  sent  to  hospital  and  medical 
centers  were  more  difficult  to  locate  than  others.  And,  as  would  be  expected, 
more  of  the  impact  respondents  had  seriously  injured  relatives. 
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Table  ii-X6 

ELAPSED  TIME  BETWEEN  KNCWIEDGE  OF  IMPACT*  AMD  ASSESSMENT 

of  condition  of  all  objects  of  search 


Percent  of  All  Persons 

Elapsed  Time 

Who  Searched 

Impact 

Jfon-Ijpact 

Cases 

Cases 

Dp  to  (bat  less  than)  1?  minutes 

16 

U 

s  *  *»  «  s  one  hour 

30 

13 

■  *  *  ■  ■  six  hours 

38 

80 

•  •  *  "  "12  hours 

3 

Within  2h  hours  or  sometime  Saturday 

9 

— 

Twenty-four  hours  or  mors 

3 

h 

Number  of  Interviews 

56 

55 

Knowledge  of  impact  in  the  instance  of  non-impact  respondents 
is  not  equivalent  to  actual  tins  of  impact.  However,  far  purposes 
of  this  table,  the  two  tines  can  be  thought  of  as  approximately  the 
saae. 


Rescue 


Re*v.  •  activity  was  initially  undertaken  almost  solely  by  individuals 
in  the  stricken  areas.  That  is,  ixp&ct  respondents  themselve  quickly  acted  to 
reaove  persons  from  positions  in  which  they  were  helpless,  by  digging  through 
dahris,  removing  obstructions,  <r  otherwise  extricating  entrapped  individuals. 

In  a  few  instances  this  activity  also  included  aiding  persons  who  were  lreao- 
bilised  because  of  injuries  or  were  unconscious,  regardless  of  whether  such 
persons  vcra  trapped  in  debris  or  not.  In  some  rural  areas,  initial  rescue 
activity  also  took  the  fora  of  cosbit^  open  fields,  looking  for  victims  who 
night  have  been  blown  there  by  the  wind. 

As  night  be  expected,  individuals  first  sought  to  rescue  Immediate  family 
umbers.  As  coon  as  the  wind  died  down,  respondents  were  rapidly  able  to  estab- 
lich  whether  any  person  they  had  been  with  had  been  rendered  helpless — either 
by  being  pimed  under  debris  or  by  injuries.  If  th<y  perceived  any  persona  in 
such  conditions,  they  immediately  acted  to  help  them,  Typically,  in  most  such 
instances,  rescue  activity  was  of  a  rather  minor  scrt—e.g.,  lifting  a  plank 
or  other  debris  off  a  person.  This  again  is  what  is  to  be  expected,  for  if 
several  persons  were  in  the  sane  physical  situation  during  impact,  the  chances 
are  rather  high  they  would  have  about  the  sane  probability  of  being  trapped. 

If  the  walls  collapsed  or  the  ceiling  cams  in,  all  the  people  present  would 
■ost  likely  have  been  trapped.  If  only  one  person  present  got  trapped,  it 
was  because  this  person  got  an  arm  or  a  leg  caught  under  some  debris,  rather 
than  being  completely  burled  under  the  wreckage. 


5cm  of  the  search  activity  led  to  reset*  -work.  This  wan  especially 
true  in  those  Instances  where  a  respondent,  immediately  after  ljg?act,  went  to 
bant  for  sows  relatives  living  nearby*  On  arriving  at  the  residence  of  such 
relatives,  he  would  find  then  buried  and  consequently  would  try  to  start  dig¬ 
ging  then  out.  However,  this  only  occurred  where  there  was  a  short  tine  Interval 
between  the  end  of  inpact  and  the  tine  the  searcher  arrived.  If  the  was 
over  a  half  hour,  other  individuals  (e.g.,  neighbors)  would,  in  aost  eases, 
have  already  started  rescue  activity* 

Apert  fitm  immediate  family-  (or  kin-)  oriented  behavior  (which,  in 
most  cases,  was  rescue  work  of  a  relatively  minor  sort),  there  was  alee  rescue 
activity  of  a  more  complex  nature,  usually  involving  individuals  apart  firm 
(or  in  addition  to)  relatives.  This  occurred  when  individuals  got  trapped  under 
considerable  debris.  In  such  instances,  fa&ily  members  were  all  trapped  toge¬ 
ther,  or  those  who  were  not,  could  not  remove  the  debris  by  themselves.  One 
woman  who  was  blown  out  of  her  house  while  it  collapsed  on  the  rest  of  her 
family,  related  that* 

[Is  soon  as  the  wind  stopped  blowing_7  the  first  thing  I 
did,  i  went  to  the  place  where  they  were  pinned  under  the 
house.  That  is  the  first  thing  I  did  after  the  storm.  I 
knew  they  wasn't  able  to  get  out  by  t  heads  elves.  I  tried  to 
■ore  the  walls  off  ay  husband  so  he  could  get  out,  bat  I 
couldn’t  budge  tbea  by  ays  elf.  I  ran  for  help  and  found 
these  two  men  up  the  hill,  and  they  come  and  helped  me, 
helped  me  move  some  of  the  walls.  1  don’t  know  vho_  .they 
were,  but  they  helped  me... When  we  got  him  /Eusbaad7  oat 
from  under  the  house,  hie  head  was  hurt.  It  was  bleeding. 

He  had  the  baby  under  him,  trying  to  hold  the  weight  «g>  off 
of  her.  (Case  R-083,  PP.  1,  2,  I4,  6) 

Something  of  the  nature  of  this  more  coaplex  type  of  rescue  work,  mo 
well  as  mary  other  aspects  of  rescuing  activity,  is  illustrated  in  the  follow¬ 
ing  remarks  by  a  respondent  who  lived  in  one  of  the  lesser-hit  houses  In 
Judsonla.  The  typical  pattern  of  first  establishing  the  whereabout*  and  condi¬ 
tion  of  kin  before  doing  anything  else,  is  apparent* 

In  a  few  minutes  the  thing  was  all  over.  I  thought  about 
ay  mother-in-law  that  was  alone,  so  I  Junped  in  the  car  and 
went  out  to  see  about  her.  When  I  got  over  there,  she  was  all 
upset  and  crying  tod  I  brought  her  bade  here  to  be  with 
wife.  Hen  all  the  neighbors  began  to  come  in  here  because 
it  was  about  the  only  house  that  had  a  roof  left  os  it.  So 
I  got  them  all  in,  told  them  tc  be  as  comfortable  as  they 
could,  and  I  vent  to  town  to  see  what  I  could  do  down  there 
to  help. 

I  had  the  most  miserable  feeling  I  believe  I  ever  had  When 
I  went  down  there.  It  was  pouring  rain.  Just  begin  to  get 
dark.  You  could  hear  the  most  weird  moaning  and  screaming  and 
carrying  on  you  ever  heard  in  your  life.  One  would  hear  soma 
bofy  hollering  for  help,  you’d  ti7  to  locate  then,  get  them  out. 
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.  ^r**ai*  wine  that  vaa  Mil  — «  . 

Jnd  ^  bad  a  big  two-by-four  acro*~  m^T"*5  ***  dw«  to  M. 

S‘tf^<th!r  *>rt  3s»  “  teTS  £*  «d  tta  fcrld. 
to  this  big  tiaber,  onefellnwH«ii  j  ^When  w*  got  <bwn 
ereryboefcr  Just  stood  there  ao  T^?red  *°  8«t  a  saw.  Course 
street  trying  to  find  sSonTlta^  ^  “d  ^  ^  the  ' 

1  asked  him  and  he  said  Xes  twV  Wtad  haws  one,  and 
h«ok  of  his  garage.  He  would  ne^r  here  on  the 

*"•  VhL°I  fikES^jJ  £Llvmt  °»t  •nSoSdT’ 

^th  a  big  lydraulic  Ja£ 

But  it  was  strange  the 

got  back  with  the  saw.  ?*<**•  had  when  I 

"onnd  that  pile  of  brickth!^^?*?^11?  4WBn4~»  thick 
»here  I  could  help— so  I  hLdlS  IS*  1  ^^^'t  get  up  to 
«nd  he  said,  »I  can«t  us.Tk!^1**  “»  orer  to  one  fJnL 

^«e.  *  So  I  handed  it  to  an£t£r*^  **"?  **  *°  eo^boefcr  ' 
with  it.  “*r  *■*»#  «**  he  went  to  work 

jot-  B«g  down  to*]!!^.^1^'  ^P688*  tr3rJj«  to  dig  hi* 

could  hearJhis  wife  a«H°ri*t?*  ®d  he  vu  etill  war*.  *t  thl* 

ttebqr,  and  we  told  SJ  «•  lit- 

»*•-*»  ST^UtS ^  S  X2  K£ 
£&  IltUe  *«  -  **  “*  ss^JtJSrA*^ 

to  th,  hosplttf  to™,t1S|a^tU“T"rt  °»»  taJor.il  m  not 

get  the  bodies  out  of  town  caase*an  \*“-5!!lte  *  PW’hlea  to 

d*ep  **  811  hind  of  SckL'/tr!e^1,nd  things 
had  to  bounce  orer  them.  And  we  *  Aj*n3*n«»»  Jtwt 

t  s~  2t2  i^^wTjSv  &  £  ^ 

of  a  truck  side  by  side. 

Ther^e^^wIrT^1  ner^us  »ther  .ore  or  lesa. 
were  there  to  see  what  thoy  could^a^d  th”  8pectator**  They 
Peiplag.  And  other.  trled  tTh elo  2?  £*7  di*,'t  think 
“-r0"  ttat  tt«T  ware  .ore  in  tfc?ucoold»  *nd  they  were 
Pfther.  were  a  fS  that  !3  pJiS.'S  %  ^  *ere  gL^ 
ahead  do  the  reiy  best  lob  that  f**00*  0f  *****  ““ogh  to  go 
£2** *» *iito.uiobtSt.r SL.  it  was 
iifiht  or  aoy-oh.  Just  a  coupl*  5  5253*52  ’'“n‘t 
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A  lot  of  m y  friends  were  trapped  in  then  ertHbled 
build  ngs,  so  I  helped  all  I  could  there  till  one  o’clock 
that  night.  Worked  recovering  bodies.  Did  what  I  could 
till  one  o'clock.  I  was  vet  nod  just  exhausted.  (Case  R-129, 

PP*  2,  5,  6,  10,  12) 

Both  the  typically  simple  family-oriented  and  the  complex  other- 
oriented  rescue  activity  described  and. illustrated  above  were  undertaken 
almost  exclusively  ty  local  residents,  with  almost  no  assistance  fro*  in¬ 
dividuals  in  non- impact  areas.  The  non- impact  population,  of  coarse,  only 
learned  of  the  tornado  later  that  night)  they  had  none  distance  to  cover 
to  get  to  the  stricken  areas)  and  they  had  to  cone  over  debris  littered 
on — and,  in  some  cases,  actually  blocking —roads.  The  stricken  populace 
itself  had  little  choice  except  to  undertake  the  imediate  rescue  vcrk. 

With  the  realization  that  the  buried  persons  would  die  if  not  rapidly  ex¬ 
tricated,  the  impact  population  quickly  began  rescue  activity. 

Furthermore,  psychologically  shaken  as  the  inpact  population  was 
imediate ly  after  the  tornado,  it  was,  for  the  Boat  part,  quite  capable  of 
engaging  in  rescue  activity.  Particular  individuals,  who  were  searching 
for  family  members  cr  were  seriously  injured,  did  not  engage  in  rescue  vcrk, 
but  the  various  populations  in  different  impact  areas  did  respond  as  a  whole, 
quite  well.  Relatively  few  individuals  permitted  emotional  disturbance 
alone  to  incapacitate  them  from  doing  rescue  work. 

There  was,  it  is  true,  some  confusion  in  this  early  rescue  vcrk. 

It  was  seldom  organized,  and, in  consequence,  individuals  got  in  each  other's 
way.  People  gathered  closely  around  places  where  work  was  ,ping  on,  hamper¬ 
ing  the  rescue  efforts.  It  was,  at  this  time,  probably  not  so  much  a  question 
of  such  people  merely  looking  on  (in  the  sense  of  "sightseeing"),  but  the 
fact  that  they  did  not  know  what  to  do,  in  what  way  they  could  help.  Various 
respondents  reported! 

Couldn't  think  of  anything  that  we  could  be  any  help 
at.  (Case  R-226,  p.  21) 

As  for  myself,  I  didn't  knew  anywhere  to  go  in  parti¬ 
cular  where  anybody  hadn't  been  or  wasn't  then.  (Case  R-097, 

P.  17) 

I  knewed  I  couldn't  be  no  benefit  to  nobody  over  there. 

Couldn't  do  anything.  Cause  I  would  if  I  could.  (Case  R-122, 

P.  23) 

Probably  more  imp  or  tart  than  the  confusion  due  to  lack  of  direction 
in  the  early  rescue  work,  was  the  related  aspect  of  lack  of  system.  Where 
rescue  work  was  begun  and  continued,  was  primarily  dependent  on  fortuitous 
circumstances.  Much  of  it  appeared  to  be  localized  at  places  where  scream¬ 
ing  was  heard.  Rescuers  tended  to  congregate  at  such  points  and  ignore  others. 
Not  only  were  certain  tewn  areas  Dot  as  well  covered  as  others,  but  the  rural 
areas  and  highways  were  generally  ignored  in  the  first  few  hours  after  the 
tornado. 


* .  •  * 
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Only  as  tha  night  iere  on,  did  the  rescue  work  become  acre  systematic 
and  nore  organized.  In  this  connection,  one  of  the  special  respondents,  a 
state  official  but  a  local  resident,  reported  that* 

I  just  took  sooe  felloes  that  I  knee  and  directed  thee 
where  to  go.  We  just  took  it  street  by  street.  Each  party 
of  five-six  men  would  take  a  street,  and  the  next  party 
would  take  another  street.  (S-27,  pp.  JLO-ll) 

A  regular  respondent,  for  Ms  pert,  saldx 

Well,  about  early  in  the  naming  there,  we  got  in  groups 
of  five,  six,  or  eight.  Fellows  that  knew  each  other.  We 
begin  to  aake  a  house-to-house  search— in  other  words,  just 
systematic  search  on  down  the  blocks,  so  far  where  they  told 
us  everybody  got  out  all  right,  and  then  we  went  to  another 
block  and  did  the  same  thing... All  that  night  up  until  early 
in  the  morning  we  searched  this  wreckage— the  main  two  blocks 
downtown,  on  up  past  the  park  comsunity  house  to  ny  house, 
and  then  the  three  houses  across  from  my  house,  and  then  we 
vent  back  on  the  next  block  towards  the  south  end  of  town, 
and  we  searched  those  places.  (Case  R-159,  pp.  9,  10) 

It  would  appear  that  even  tbe  later,  more  systematic,  and  organised 
rescue  activity  was  primarily  conducted  by  local  (i.e,  impact  area)  individuals. 
Persons  coming  from  non-irrpact  areas  seemed  merely  to  join  already-working 
rescue  groups,  rather  than  forming  units  of  their  cun.  However,  only  five 
percent  of  aLl  non- impact  respondents  directly  participated  in  rescue  work. 

This  clearly  points  up  the  fact  that  rescue  activity  was  locally  handled, 

^  without  much  outside  help. 

Organizational  rescue  activity  did  not  start  until  quite  late  that 
night,  Tha  bulk  of  tha  National  Guard,  to r  example,  did  not  arrive  until 
four  or  five  hours  after  impact.  The  same  was  true  of  tbs  State  Police. 

Given  the  distance  they  had  to  travel,  the  debris-laden  roads,  the  heavy 
traffic,  and  tie  other  emergency  proeleas  (besides  rescue)  with  which  organ¬ 
izations  had  to  cope,  their  late  arrival  and  initiation  of  rescue  work  is 
quite  understandable.  Such  of  the  organisations  as  did  engage  in  rescue 
activity  appeared  to  have  gone  about  it  rather  systematically,  although  no 
overall  direction  o  f  rescue  work  was  ever  established,  and  there  are  indi¬ 
cations  lhat  this  sometimes  led  to  a  duplication  of  effort. 

The  one  thing  that  mey  be  attributable  to  organizational  efforts 
is  that  the  later  rescue  wrk  covered  a  mar’  wider  physical  area  than  did 
the  earlier  activity.  Regular  respondents  _.i  isolated  rural  areas,  for  ex¬ 
ample,  reported  that  soldiers  came  inquiring  about  them  late  in  the  middle 
*  of  the  night.  Townspeople  also  stated  that  military  personnel  or  police 

came  after  midnight  to  their  doors,  asking  if  assistance  was  needed  and  if 
they  Knew  of  anyone  that  might  need  help  or  was  missing.  The  highways  were 
also  searched.  Such  widespread  rescue  activity  appears  to  have  been  primarily 
a  function  of  organizational  activity,  although  some  informal  groupings  (as 
indicated  in  the  last  quotations  sited)  also  operated  on  a  systematic,  and 
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at  least  cocnunity-wide )  scale* 

From  all  the  available  evidence,  it  would  appear  that,  quantitatively 
at  least,  there  were  enough  rea  mers.  In  none  of  the  data  is  there  any  evi¬ 
dence  of  a  lack  of  rescuers  as  such,  What  does  appear  (more  in  the  early 
rather  than  later  efforts)  is  the  lade  of  (Tder,  system,  and  distribution* 

As  it  tamed  out,  there  were  relatively  few  people  who  needed  to  be  rescued*. 
Thus,  only  about  five  percent  of  the  impact  respondents  were  the  recipiency 
of  rescue  work.  This  percentage  may  be  a  slight  underestimate,  but  there  is 
no  reason  to  suppose  that  a  much  greater  proportion  needed  help.  Possibly 
a  few  individuals,  who,  for  various  reasons  (e.g.,  living  in  an  isolated 
area),  had  to  extricate  thenselves  by  their  own  efforts,  could  have  been 
helped  considerably  by  others,  but  it  cbes  not  appear  there  were  many  such 
individuals.  Those  people  who  were  rendered  helpless  by  the  tornado,  in 
general,  received  assistance.  It  was  primarily  in  the  relative  slowness, 
because  of  concision,  lack  of  system,  and  absence  of  organization,  that 
rescue  activity  was  not  as  good  as  it  might  have  been* 

As  might  be  expected,  of  the  27  percent-  of  all  intact  respondents 
who  took  either  direct  or  indirect  part  in  rescue  work,  the  overwhelming 
majority  were  man  (Table  14-17).  In  fact,  just  about  half  of  the  men  in  thB 
areas  that  were  hit,  engaged  in  rescue  work.*  Only  three  percent  of  the 
women  did  so,  and  they  were  all  indirect  participants— i.e.,  their  rescue 
activity  was  of  an  auxiliary  sort,  involving  such  matters  as  holding  a  light, 
giving  advice,  holding  back  a  crowd,  lifting  a  plank  or  two,  etc.  None  of 
the  women  who  fell  in  our  sample  undertook  direct  rescue  activity  involving 
digging  through  debris,  lifting  up  wreckage,  tunneling  under  a  collapsed 
structure,  or  removing  bodies  fbund  after  such  work.  Apart  from  those  engaged 
in  rescue,  about  as  many  women  as  men  observed  rescue  work  going  on,  but  the 
majority  of  woman  merely  heard  about  the  rescUB  activity. 

Table  U— 17 


SUKMART  OF  RESPONDENT'S  ROLE  IN  RESCUE  ACTIVITY 


Nature  of  Role 

Percent  of  All 

Percent  of  All 

Pe. jons  in  Impact 

Males 

Females 

Direct  participant  as  rescuer 

20 

39 

«•« 

Indirect  participant  as  rescuer 

7 

10 

3 

Observed  rescue  activity 

19 

18 

20 

Heard  about  rescue  activity 

U2 

2U 

61 

Recipient  of  rescue  activity 

5 

1 

9 

Hole  in  rescue  activity  unreperted 

7 

7 

7 

Number  of  Interviews 

139 

72 

67 

^Tbsre  were  some  rather  large  community-wide  differences  in  the  pro¬ 
portion  of  men  who  t  ok  part  in  rescue  work.  Thus,  62  percent  of  the  men  in 
Judsonia,  but  only  32  percent  of  the  men  in  the  rural  areas  surrounding  Jud- 
sonia,  engaged  in  rescue  activity.  The  differences  seem  attributable  to  the 
fact  that  there  was  a  mich  greater  necessity  of  rescue  work  in  some  localities 
compared  with  others. 


Individuals  in  the  impact  areas  who  took  an  active  part  in  rescue 
activity  worked  primarily  with  strangers  and/or  acquaintances,  rather  than 
kin  cr  intimates  (see  Table  I* -18).  This  was  especially  true  of  all  hut  the 
very  immediate  post- impact  rescue  work— i.e.,  apart  from  situations  where 
fanily  ambers,  right  after  the  tornado,  set  to  work  rescuing  trapped  household 
members.  Apart  from  such  situations,  individuals  worked  with  anyone  who  was 
around  (practically  no  one  worked  at  rescue  activity  alone).  As  or„-j  respon¬ 
dent,  talking  about  his  early  rescue  activity,  said,  "I  didn't  even  know  who 
the  man  was  that  was  with  me*  Never  saw  him  before.*  (Case  H-I59,  p.  29) 
forever,  it  is  possible  that  the  figtres  given  in  Table  lj-18  below  are  not 
altogether  accurate  as  between  the  proportion  of  rescuers  who  worked  with 
particular  known  others  and  with  strangers.  Many  of  the  strangers  probably 
were  known  persona,  but  the  respondent  failed  to  specify  this.  It  is  clear, 
however,  that  few  individuals  worked  with  either  kin  or  intimates,  a  fact 
that  is  in  agreement  with  what  else  is  known  of  rescue  activity. 


Table  1*-18 

SOCIAL  RELATIONSHIP  OF  MEJBEHS  OF  HESCOE  (SOUP 
RESPONDS!!?  WORKED  WITH 


Hature  of  Social  Relationship 

Percent  of  All 
Rescuers 

Respondent  worked  alone 

3 

Worked  with  spouse 

3 

Worked  with  household  members 

3 

Worked  with  iron-household  kin  and  intimates 

8 

Worked  with  particular  known  others 

Works d  with  strangers  (or  relationship  unspecified 

3h 

but  definitely  not  household  member) 

50 

Number  of  Interviews 

38 

As  shown  in  Table  lj-1?  below,  the  greatest  proportion  of  rescuers 
tried  to  rescue  particular  known  persons  or  strangers.  Pew  people  rescued 
kin  or  intimates.  This  is  related  to  the  obvious  fact  that  there  simply 
were  not  many  occasions  for  individuals  having  to  rescue  persons  related 
to  them.  As  ha3  already  been  indicated,  the  chances  were  high  that,  if  a 
house  collapsed,  all  the  people  in  it  would  have  been  trapped*  Consequently, 
family  members  were  usually  either  all  trapped,  or  all  escaped.  There  were 
exception  to  this,  of  course,  but  they  appeared  to  be  relatively  few. 
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Table  b-19 


SOCIAL  RELATIDH5HIP  OF  EBRSOB5  RESFOHDEHT  THUD  TO  RESCUE 


Spews*  6 

Household  member*  6 

Hon-hoosehold  kin  and  intimates  12 

Particular  known  others  Ii2 

Strangers  (or  relationship  unspecified 
bat  definitely  not  household  msiriber)  3U 


Waiter  of  Interviews 


3« 


Rescue  workers,  of  course,  found  uninjured  as  well  as  dead  and  In¬ 
jured  individuals.  It  is  impossible  to  estimate  how  many  victims  were  found 
by  different  rescuers,  but  some  workers  had  considerable  contact  with  victims* 
One  individual,  a  special  respondent,  who  engaged  in  very  extensive  rescue 
work,  gave  the  following  account  of  Ms  activity: 

When  I  got  dewn  there... irfy,  we  got  Hr.  C.  out,  and 
they  carried  him  out  and  laid  him  out  in  the  street  un¬ 
til  somebody  could  get  here  to  take  him  to  a  hospital. 

And  then  I  asked  the  E.  boy  where  K.  was,  and  be  told  me 
he  was  around  in  back  of  the  building,  said,  'I  guess  he’s 
dead.'  And  so  a  fellow  by  the  name  of  5.  was  with  me, 
and  he  and  I  both  started  hollering  for  X.,  and  X.  answered 
us,  and  we  got  his  out.  And  then  Hr.  E....I  looked  and  saw 
him.  He  was  fumbling  around  there  rather  damly— he  wasn't 
too  excited.  And  I  said,  ’E.,  there's  your  wife?'  and  he 
said,  ’Site's  right  here,  come  and  help  me  get  her  out.' 

Well,  I  went  and  helped  him,  and  we  got  her  out,  she  was 
already  dead.  So  then  I  went  to  the  store.. .and  there 
four  of  them  in  there.  And  we  worked  an  hour — I  gUBss 
an  hour-andr-a-half— getting  them  out.  And  I.  talked  to 
me  all  the  time.  Fact  of  the  business,  she  told  me  when 
her  husband  passed  away.  She  said,  'C.  is  just  now  died.' 

It  took  us,  I  imagine,  about  an  bour-and-a-half  to  get  down 
to  them  through  all  this  brick.  And  we  had  to  cut  teveral 
things,  and  we  had  to  be  pretty  careful  about  it  because 
afraid  we  sight  crush  them,  you  know.  So  we  got  to  them... 

1 

Extremely  few  individuals  engaged  in  rescue  work,  found  dead  or 
injured  members  of  their  own  families. 
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Got  tiie  boy  out,  and  he  was  all  right*  She  was  in  pretty 
bad  shape  from  shock.  The  little  girl  was  dead,  and  C*  was 
dead... by  that  time  an  ambulance  had  gotten  in,  and  we 
loaded  then  up  in  this  ambulance*  And  a  fellow  came  to 
ne  and  said,  *K.,  Mrs.  S.  is  laying  over  on  the  other  side 
of  the  levee,  she's  all  out  in  this  rain  and  she's  dead, 
but  we  should  go  get  her.  I'm  not  able  to  lift  anything, 
but  I  know  tiiere  she  is.'  So  we  got  fotr  fellows  and  vent 
and  got  her  and  brought  her  back  uptown*  Then  I  came  on 
back  down  the  street,  and  when  I  did,  a  fellow  hollered 
for  me.  And  thqr  bad  found  a  bey  In  a  pickup  truck  that 
was  sitting  on  the  side— the  brick  building  had  caved  in, 
and  the  brides  had  tumbled  down  on  his  ear,  and  we  had  to 
cut  him  oat.  We  finally  got  him  out,  and  I  thought  he  was 
still  alive.  They  took  him  away.  And  then  we  got  four 
other  people  out— or  I  helped  get-  them  out.  Three  of  the 
E. 's  were  their  name,  and  I  think  the  other  little  girl's 
name  was  C.  And  they  were  all  dead..  •  I  went  to  look  for 
several  other  people  and  come  to  find  out  somebody  else 
had  been  there  ahead  of  us.  (Case  S-Ol£,  p.  1») 

It  would  appear  that  nearly  half  of  the  rescue  workers  had  direct 
physical  contact  with  the  dead.  There  were  some  conmunity  differences* 

Thus,  no  one  at  Doniphan  either  saw  or  handled  dead  bodies.  This  is  attri¬ 
butable  to  the  fact  that  no  one  was  killed  in  that  town.  In  contrast,  over 
half  of  the  respondents  in  Judsonia  either  saw  or  handled  the  dead.  The 
bulk  of  the  people  who  were  killed  were  from  Judsonia. 

As  night  be  expected,  the  sight  of  the  dead  and  injured  was  to  some 
individuals  traumatic  or  highly  disturbing.  As  shown  in  Table  h-20  below, 
about  a  quarter  of  all  the  impact  respondents  reported  some  disturbing  or 
traumatic  aspect  of  handling  the  dead  and  injured.  Only  about  half  as  aaiy 
non-impact  respondents  reported  such  reactions,  but  this  is  understandable 
in  view  of  the  lesser  contact  with  victims  of  the  tornado. 

Typical  remarks  about  reactions  to  dead  and  injured  went  as  follows* 

How  horrible  it  was.  Turn  'em  over,  their  teeth  had 
fallen  out,  half  tisir  face  gone,  and  their  hair  was  so 
nud<y  it  was  Just  «msh...Iou  know  about  how  you'd  feel, 
people  that  you  knew  a  lot.. .you  have  sort  of  a  hot  feelin' 
or  you  feel  flushed  or  something.  Tou  know,  that  kin)  of 
feeling.  (Case  R-066,  pp.  16-17) 

Xou  could  see  all  of  him  but  just  his  head,  sticking 
out,  and  he  was  Just  cut  all  over  and  bleeding  and  blood 
all  over  his  arms  and  legs. ..it  was  awful... I  Just  felt 
sick  and  weak,  and  I  felt  awful  faint.  (Case  R-173,  p.  2li) 


Got  the  boy  out,  and  he  va s  all  right*  She  was  in  pretty 
bad  shape  iron  shock.  The  little  girl  was  dead,  and  C.  wan 
dead. .  .by  that  time  an  ambulance  had  gotten  in,  and  we 
loaded  them  in  this  ambulance.  And  a  fellow  came  to 
me  and  said,  ‘K.,  Mrs.  S.  is  laying  orer  on  the  other  side 
of  the  levee,  she's  all  out  in  thLs  rain  and  she's  dead, 
but  we  should  go  get  her.  I'm  not  able  to  lift  anything, 
but  I  know  vhere  she  is.'  So  ve  got  fair  fellows  and. went 
and  got  her  and  brought  her  bade  uptown.  Then  I  cane  on 
back  down  the  street,  and  when  I  did,  a  fellow  hollered 
for  me.  And  thqr  had  found  a  boy  in  a  pickup  truck  that 
was  sitting  on  the  side— the  brick  building  had  careu  in, 
and  the  bricks  had  tumbled  down  on  his  car,  and  we  had  to 
cut  bin  out.  We  finally  got  him  out*  and  I  thought  he  was 
still  alive.  They  took  him  away.  And  then  we  got  four 
other  people  out— or  I  helped  get  then  out.  Three  of  the 
E.  's  were  their  name,  and  I  think  the  other  little  girl's 
name  was  C.  And  they  were  all  d»ad...I  went  to  look  for 
several  other  people  and  come  to  find  out  somebody  else 
had  been  there  ahead  of  us.  (Case  S-Oli2,  p.  It) 

It  would  appear  that  nearly  half  of  the  rescue  workers  had  direct 
physical  contact  with  the  dead.  There  were  some  community  differences. 

Thus,  no  one  at  Doniphan  either  saw  or  handled  dead  bodies.  This  is  attri- 
butable  to  the  fact  that  no  one  was  killed  in  that  town.  In  contrast,  over 
half  of  the  respondents  in  Judsonia  either  saw  or  handled  the  dead.  The 
bulk  of  the  people  who  were  killed  were  from  Judsonia. 

As  might  be  expected,  the  sight  of  the  deed  and  injured  was  to  some 
individuals  traumatic  or  highly  disturbing.  As  shown  in  Table  It-20  below, 
about  a  quarter  of  all  the  impact  respondents  reported  some  disturbing  or 
traumatic  aspect  of  handling  the  dead  and  injured.  Only  about  half  as  majy 
non-impact  respondents  reported  such  reactions,  but  this  is  understandable 
in  view  of  thB  lesser  contact  with  victims  of  the  tornado. 

Typical  remarks  about  reactions  to  dead  and  injured  went  as  follows* 

How  horrible  it  was.  Turn  'em  over,  their  teeth  had 
fallen  out,  half  thair  face  gone,  and  their  hair  was  so 
muddy  it  was  just  mush. ..You  know  about  how  you'd  feel, 
people  that  you  knew  a  lot... you  have  sort  of  a  hot  feelin' 
or  you  feel  flushed  or  semething.  Yo=3  know,  that  kind  of 
feeling.  (Case  R-066,  pp.  16-17) 

You  could  see  all  of  liim  but  just  bis  head,  sticking 
out,  and  he  was  just  cut  all  over  and  bleeding  and  blood 
all  over  his  arms  and  legs.. .it  was  awful...!  just  felt 
sick  and  weak,  and  I  folt  awful  faint.  (Case  R-173*  P.  2l*) 
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Sat  husband  was  standing  over  him.  His  head  lying 
open  end  he  was  Just  bleeding  awful  bH*  It  nade  ne  just 
all  upset  looking  at  him  there  like  that*  He  was  awful 
hurt.  (Case  R-I63,  p*  2k) 

1  got  there  and  looked  at  ay  father*  And  I  got  down 
there,  and  he  looked  up  at  ms,  and  he— oh,  he  just  looked 
awful*  He  was  bloody  and  madefy  and  I  don't  know,  I  looked 
down  at  him,  aid  I  just  had  to  look  away  for  a  second  and 
looked  back*  He  Just  looked  awful.  (Case  R-175>,  p.  9} 

Her  hair  was  all  mud*  Tou  couldn't  tell  if  she  was  a 
woman  or  what  she  was.  I  didn't  even  know  her.  She  was 
just  so  muddy  and  nasty,  you  know.  She  dddn‘t  much  look 
like  her.  Clothes  all  a torn  off  of  her*  I  don't  want  to 
experience  something  like  that  again*  (Case  R-25#,  p.  6) 

I  found  one  woman  that  was  killed.  '  On.  the  street*  I 
didn't  know  who  she  was.  Something  /Had/  hit  her  In  the 
face.  I've  seen  plenty  of  dead  soldiers  but  not  ary  dead 
woman.  I  didn't  like  that.  (Case  R-190,  p.  7) 

It  made  me  sick  because  the  first  boefcr  I  looked  at 
was— I  knew  him  and  his— the  father's  face  and  hoau  was 
so  blue  that  it  made  me  kinda  sick.  (Case  R-337,  p*  20) 


Table  lj-20 

TRAUMATIC  AND  DISTURBING  ASPECTS  IN  RELATION 
TO  DEAD  AND  INJURED 


Nature  of  Traumatic  or 
Disturbing  Aspect 


Percent  of  All  Persons 
_ in _ 

Impact  Non-Impact 


Physical  condition  of  the  dead  and  injured  13 

Expressive  bebavT  ••  of  the  injured  6 

Large  number  of  dt..td  and/or  injured  < 

Social  characteristics  of  victims — e.g., 
children,  women,  old  people,  etc.  !* 

Unconscious  injured  2 

Grief  or  emotional  disturbance  of  victim's  family  2 

Facial  expression  of  tie  injured  1 

Sight  of  dead  or  injured,  but  no  particular 
aspect  singled  out  1 

Did  not  have  any  traumatic  or  disturbing  experience 
with  dead  cr  injured,  or  nature  of  experience 
unreported  76 


7 

2 

3 

1 


1 

87 


Nuaber  of  Interviews 


139 
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Sot  all  dead  and  injured  were  perceived  in  relation  to  rescue  work* 
Some  of  the  reaction*  to  the  victims  were  evoked  by  seeing  then  in  the  medical 
centers  or  the  funeral  hones.  However,  it  would  appear  that  nost  of  the 
traumatic  and  disturbing  aspects  about  the  dead  and  injured  were  perceived 
in  the  course  of  rescue  work. 

There  were  few  cocplaints  about  the  way  rescue  activities  were  bandied. 
Only  about  10  percent  of  the  respondents  voiced  ary  unfavorable  remarks  about 
the  way  the  rescue  work  was  carried  on.  There  was,  instead,  a  moderate  amount 
of  praise.  About  a  fourth  of  the  respondents  had  favorable  comments  about 
the  rescue  work. 

The  nost  frequently  voiced  specific  complaint  (although  actually  very 
few  respondents  mentioned  it)  was  that  onlookers  got  in  the  way.  As  several 
individuals  remarked: 

That  night,  after  the  storm,  the  people  crowded  the 
place  so  bad.  They  was  bothering  tbs  people  that  was 
getting  the  dead  out.  They  were  getting  in  the  way. 

(Case  R-liO,  p.  13) 

People  didn't  realize  how  they  were  hampering  the 
workers  over  there  bv  going  in  to  see  just  how  much  damage 
was  done.  (Case  R-3a2,  p.  it) 

Sightseers  were  trying  to  get  through  them  /l.e.,  the 
rescue  workers/  to  take  pictures  and  see  things— was  just 
in  the  way  when  they  were  trying  to  work.  (Case  R-2li6, 

P«  26) 

Praise  for  rescue  activity  took  the  following  farm* 

I  thought  that  night  the  nuaber  of  amateurs  and  things, 
that  they  had  getting  those  people  out  to  the  hospitals  and 
things... I  thought  that  was  a  good  job.  They  had  lots  of 
workers  bringing  those  people  in.  (Case  R-118,  p.  20) 

I  thought  the  people  were  excellent  in  their  behavior... 
immediately  relieving... started  the  attempts  to  turn  the 
wreckage  and  find  the  bodies  of  the  people... trying  to 
save  those  that  were  still  living.  (Case  R-1?0,  p.  11) 

All  the  business  men  in  Searcy  was  out  with  something 
or  other  to  haul  the  men  in... willing  to  do  anything, 
carry  wounded  in  the  rain,  mud,  didn't  matter  how  bloo$r. 

(Case  R-238,  pp.  5,  7) 


An  Interesting  problem  that  a  very  active  rescue  worker  noted  should 
be  mentioned  here.  This  individual  repcrtedx 

We  would  take  one  injured  person  out  in  the  road,  and 
all  ve  could  do  is  hope  that  sene  one  would  corn  through  and 
pick  them  up,  and  then  we  would  go  back  and  get  another* 

As  for  first-aid,  why,  you  can  kioda  put  the  situation  like 
this.  Tou  have  one  alying  here.  Ton'd  say,  well,  that  one 
needs  first-aid,  but  here's  some  more  down  here  trapped  by 
some  wreckage.  Which  is  the  nost  important?  Give  this  one 
first-aid  or  go  get  the  others  fro*  the  wreckage?  So  we 
did  make  up  our  mind  that  the  best  thing  to  do  was  to  get 
all  those  out  from  under  the  wreckage  that  we  could  and  then 
get  doctors.  Later  on  worry  about  these  others.  (Case  E-167, 
p.  li-5) 

This  problem  was  not  explicitly  mentioned  by  other  respondents,  and 
in  view  of  the  large  number  of  people  available  for  rescue  In  most  locations, 
it  was  probably  a  rare  occurrence.  Severer,  in  a  disaster  In  which  a  high 
proportion  of  the  local  population  was  killed  or  injured,  the  problem  would, 
vindoubtedly,  be  an  acute  one. 
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First-Aid 

First-aid  was  almost  exclusively  given  in  hospital  or  medical  centers* 
Only  13  percent  of  the  impact  respondents  gave  or  received  first-aid)  whils 
in  the  stricken  areas  themselves.  This  13  percent)  furthermore)  includes 
four  percent  of  the  respondents  who  reported  treated  themselves.  11111116  the 
proportion  of  individuals  who  were  involved  in  first-aid  was  probably  lew* 
it  is  possible  that  our  data  underestimate  such  activity*  It  may  be  that 
people  who  received  treatment  in  hospitals  or  medical  centers  later  that 
night)  failed  to  report  the  emergency  first-aid  they  obtained  in  the  impact 
area  itself.  Certainly*  when  it  is  considered  that  nearly  half  of  all  im¬ 
pact  respondents  were  injured,  more  emergency  first-aid  activity  by  non¬ 
medical  personnel  would  be  expected  than  is  reported* 

The  little  first-aid  activity  that  was  reported  took  the  expected 
fonts*  Cleaning  and  bandaging  of  wounds  was  the  most  ccrenon  form  of  first- 
aid*  The  nature  of  this  activity  is  illustrated  in  the  remarks  of  ths 
respondent  who  reported! 

.  We  want  over  to  the  neighbor1  s  house.  We  got  raerthlo- 
late  from  her  medicine  cabinet  and  poured  ths  wound  full 
of  merthlolate.  We  didn't  know  how  long  it'd  be  before 
she  could  get  taken  to  a  hospital  or  to  see  a  doctor  or 
whether  there'd  be  so  maiy  that  was  hurt  worse  that  she'd 
have  to  wait,  and  maybe  there'd  be  an  infection*  So  we 
immediately  poured  merthiolate  on  it.  (Case  R-160,  p.  23) 

Only  a  very  few  individuals  reported  such  activities  as  the  giving 
of  sedatives  or  stimulants,  rubbing  car  mas  sag  victims,  etc*  Of  course,  few 
individuals  had  any  medical  supplies  that  -they  could  use,  even  if  they  knew 
how  to  administer  first-aid.  Lack  of  household  medical  supplies  and  ignor¬ 
ance  of  first-aid  techniques  probably  account  for  the  fact  that  little  first- 
aid  was  administered  or  received  in  the  impact  areas* 

The  details  of  first-aid  activities  in  hospitals  and  medical  centers 
and  the  reactions  of  respondents  to  them  (as  well  as  to  other  medical  acti¬ 
vities)  are  given  in  the  next  chapter. 


Obtaining  Imedlate  Temporary  Shelter 

The  sudden  widsspread  destruction  left  many  people  in  the  impact  area 
homeless  and  looking  for  shelter.  This  necessity  for  temporary  cover  was 
further  ooupounded  on  the  night  of  the  tornado  by  the  fact  that  it  got  rather 
cold  and  rained  intermittently.  In  a  few  localities  (especially  around 
Bold*ngville  and  in  some  of  the  more  isolated  rural  areas)  people  sat  around 
caap  fires  all  night  long.  One  respondent  from  such  an  area  said! 

Part  of  us,  after  it  quit  rainin'  and  we  could  get  out¬ 
side  and  make  us  a  fire,  why,  part  of  us  stayed  out,  you  know, 
by  the  fire...ve  didn't  sleep.. .we  all  had  to  stay  up... for 
the  rest  of  the  night.  (Case  R-206,  p.  10,  11) 


. — —  *  . 
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However,  the  rest  maj  arlty  of  respondents  obtained  temporary  quar¬ 
ters  somewhere  that  night.  As  is  shewn  in  Table  la— 22,  about  two-thirds  of 
all  the  respondents  in  the  inpact  area  took  shilter  in  places  other  than 
their  pre-tornado  residence*1 


( 
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Table  1-22 


LOCATION  OF  XHTTIAL  TEMPTS  1ST  SHOOT,  EE  HHBB  SUUO& 


All 

Percent  cf  Respondents  With 

Location 

Impact 

Destroyed 

Heavily 

Damaged 

Only 

Light 

Respondents 

Bouse 

House 

Damage 

In  neighboring  town,  or  nearby 

rural  area  if  rural 

29 

*6 

28 

6 

In  own  town,  or  immediate  far* 

neighborhood  if  rural 

2k 

32 

31 

10 

In  more  distant  town  or  city  but 

still  within  White  County 

k 

7 

6 

Outside  White  County  hut  la 

Arkansas 

k 

3 

3 

6 

Outside  the  state 

1 

2 

— 

— 

Not  reported 

5 

8 

7 

5 

No  temporary  dieltor  obtained 

32 

2 

39 

71 

Number  of  interviews 

139 

59 

32 

1*8 

Of  those  individuals  who  had  their  houses  destroyed  or  severely  dam¬ 
aged,  98  percent  took  up  temporary  quarters  elsewhere.  Of  the  persons  who 
sustained  such  damage  as  to  sake  the  house  unlivable  but  repairable,  71  per¬ 
cent  obtained  shelter  elsewhere  that  night*  On  the  other  hand,  of  those  whose 
homes  were  lightly  damaged,  less  than  a  third  stayed  elsewhere  that  night. 

These  data  would  indicate  that  respondents  usually  took  shelter  else¬ 
where  only  when  their  own  living  quarters  were  completely  unlivable.  Even 
a  slightly  dbnaged  house  almost  certainly  had  its  windows  blown  out — a  factor 
of  some  importance,  in  view  of  the  intermittent  rain  and  the  cold  temperature 
that  night,  and  the  fact  that  the  electricity  and  gas  supplies  ware  shut 
off.  Often,  too,  the  damaged  houses  became  places  of  refuge  for  those  in¬ 
dividuals  who  had  their  hones  conpletely  destroyed.  This  frequently  meant 
considerable  overcrowding — especially  if  several  rooms  in  the  house  were 
unlivable  because  of  stona  damage. 


31110  includes  those  persons  who  initially  took  shelter  elsewhere 
after  the  night  of  the  tornado.  However,  since  practically  all  persons  who 
moved  to  temporary  shelter  did  so  that  nig  it,  the  very  few  cases  that  did 
not  are  included  here. 
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However,  it  would  appear  that  remaining  in  damages  homes  was  pri- 
f"  aarily  a  natter  o f  choice  rather  than  of  necessity#  If  a  respondent  could 

v  not  obtain  quarters  with  relatives,  he  could  have  easily  gotten  it  through 

various  organizational  sources— -e.g,  the  Red  Cross  and  Harding  College  in 
Searcy#  Certainly  there  were  no  complaints  on  the  part  of  respondents  that 
they  couLd  not  get  shelter  that  night#  Exactly  what  is  involved  in  this 
preference  of  respondents  for  their  own  homes  if  they  were  at  all  livable, 
is  not  altogether  dear#  Probably  the  sheer  familiarity  of  the  physical 
setting,  although  somewhat  battered  in  many  cases,  was  psychologically  re¬ 
assuring  after  the  dramatic  and  disturbing  experience  of  undergoing  a  tornado# 

It  may  be  noted  that  most  persons  who  obtained  shelter  took  it  in 
private  homes  of  known  individuals  rather  than  in  public  quarters  (see  Table 
U-23).  Nearly  half  of  all  respondents,  moreover,  obtained  their  first  shel¬ 
ter  with  relatives#  Another  fifth  of  the  impact  respondents  got  shelter  with, 
acquaintances  or  with  close  friends#  Practically  no  one  stayed  with  stran¬ 
gers,  in  hotels,  or  in  temporary  quarters  (e.g.,  tents  or  trailers)  that 
night# 

(  I 


Table  U-23 


TTPE  OF  RESFOEDJKT'S  P3HST  TEMPORAHT  SHELTER 


Type  of  Initial  Temporary  Shelter 

Percent  of  All  Persons  in  Impact 

Staying  with  relatives 

U7 

Staying  with  intimates 

U 

Stjying  with  particular  known  others 

13 

Sowing  with  strangers 

Staying  in  am  family  unit*  of  tent  and 

1 

trailer  variety 

Staying  in  own  family-units  rented  hotel 

1 

rooms 

1 

Did  not  ge*  temporary  shelter 

32 

Number  of  Interviews 

139 

The  evidence  is  fairly  clear-cut  that  people  neither  used  nor  needed 
public  cr  mass  temporary  shelters.  However,  the  particular  social  character¬ 
istics  of  this  area — a  relatively  homogeneous  rural  area,  with  many  extended 
kinship  relationships— should  be  kept  in  mind  in  this  connection.  Many  people 
had  relatives  or  acquaintances  nearby  (i#e.,  within  the  oounty)  with  whom  they 
(  could  stay#  It  is  very  unlikely  that  a  highly  urbanized  population  would 

have  such  opportunities  available  to  them. 
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As  it  was,  even  In  this  area,  many  individuals  had  to  leave  their  own 
I  immediate  area  to  get  their  first  shelter  (see  Table  U-22).  Only  about  a 

'  quarter  of  the  impact  sample  got  shelter  in  their  own  town  or  in  the  Imi 

diate  neighborhood  of  their  own  hones*  A  such  smaller  percentage  vent  out¬ 
side  White  County  or  outside  the  state  fbr  temporary  shelter*  If  a  city  like 
Searcy  had  been  badly  hit  instead  of  only  the  smaller  towns,  there  probably 
would  have  been  more  of  a  shelter  problem,  with  victims  having  to  go  greater 
distances  for  quarters* 

It  should  also  be  noted  that  only  one  percent  of  all  the  respondents 
reported  that  tbey  had  to  separate  from  family  members  when  they  obl^ined 
temporary  shelter  that  night*  Thus,  practically  all  households  managed  to 
keep  their  members  together.  Not  included  here,  of  course,  are  the  few  cases 
where  some  member  was  separated  from  other  family  members  as  a  result  of 
hospitalization* 

A  comparison  of  the  different  communities  In  regard  to  the  first  type 
of  shelter  obtained,  showed  practically  no  differences  that  appeared  to  be 
(  significant.  There  was  a  slight  tendency  for  Individuals  in  Doniphan  to 

take  temporary  shelter  in  their  own  town  somewhat  more  than  respondents  in 
other  impact  areas.  This  is  probably  related  to  the  very  closely-knit, 
in-group  feeling  of  this  small  village,  and  to  the  fact  that  many  of  the 
residents  had  relatives  only  in  that  town.  In  other  impact  areas  one  gets 
the  impression  that  more  of  the  residents  had  relatives  living  outside  the 
stricken  areas* 

A  substantial  number  of  iapacl  ’•espendents  moved  on  to  a  second  tem¬ 
porary  shelter •  About  a  third  of  all  t-n  respondents  in  the  impact  area a 
obtained  a  second  temporary  shelter.  This  is  about  one-half  of  those  who 
obtained  an  initial  temporary  shelter.  This,  however,  does  not  necessarily 
(  mean  that  those  who  dLd  not  get  a  second  temporary  shelter  quickly  went  back 

to  tbsir  origins!  homes.  As  will  be  indicated  later,  some  persons  stayed  in 
their  first  temporary  shelter  far  quite  some  time* 

A b  is  indicated  in  Table  there  was  a  shift  In  the  type  of  tem¬ 

porary  shelter  obtained.  Those  respondents  tdio  obtained  second  temporary 
quarters  tended  to  get  fanily-unit  quarters  solely  for  thsraselves,  rather 
than  roving  into  am  already-occupied  unit  with  others  (as  wns  the  pattern 
with  regard  to  the  first  temporary  shelter).  Over  a  third  of  the  respondents 
who  got  second  temporary  quarters  rented  another  house,  and  about  another 
fifth  of  them  obtained  tents  cr  trailers* 


A  few  individuals  had  more  than  two  temporary  shelters.  For  con¬ 
venience,  however,  we  will  speck  only  of  a  second  temporary  shelter,  in¬ 
cluding  therein  those  few  indiviiiials  who  had  more  than  two  such  shelters* 


4- 
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Table  b~2 h 

TXPES  OP  UCHIAL  AMD  SBCOBD  TfflPOBAKI  SHELBBS 


Percent  of  lapuot  furs  cos 

T^ps  of  Sheltej 

rho  Got  Tessorarr  Shelter 
W  hho  Land 

Stayed  la 

to  Second 

Initial 

Temporary 

...3gAjg, 

_  Shelter 

Staying  with  relative# 

69 

27 

Staying  with  intimates 

6 

7 

Staying  with  particular  kamn  others 

W 

9 

Staying  with  strangers 

2 

— 

Staying  in  om  fanily-uniti  rented  boos* 

2 

X 

Staying  In  oem  family-units  tent  or  trailer 

2 

20 

Knfrer  of  Interrlem 

96 

hk 

Sines  a  preliminary  analysis  ahosned  no  major  areal  difference#  la 
type*  of  second  temporary  quarters  obteinad,  the  oo— colty-sri.de  eceparlaon* 
are  not  imported  in  detail  bsre.  Eectnrer,  there  was  a  tendency  for  those 
people  who  obteined  tents  or  trailer*  to  be  from  Doniphan,  whereas  respond¬ 
ents  who  rested  other  hoses,  in  general,  ccao  from  Judsonia.  It  is  prob¬ 
able  that  this  has  sora thing  to  do  with  the  socio-eeoscrle  status  differ¬ 
entia  of  ths  tro  towns.  Eerreodanta  f  ron  Doniphan  wars  less  able  to  rent 
and  eoasequcntly  were  tore  lihaly  to  accept  oilers  of  tents  and  trailers 
(prlaarily  f  roa  ths  Eed  Cross). 

In  crulynls  of  the  location  of  ths  first  shelter  ss  compared  with 
the  location  of  the  second  shelter  shared  no  changes.  That  is,  the  approxi¬ 
mately  equal  distribution  cf  location  in  oon  toes  And  in  a  cei^bcriag  town 
that  css  found  lor  the  first  temporary  e  ha  Iter,  waa  also  found  for  the  second 
temporary  a  bolter.  In  this  respect,  thera  was  no  dear-cut  aoremeni  back  to 
the  original  area  of  resident.  This  was  to  be  expected,  given  the  limited 
time  period  over  which  th*  stedy  extended* 

It  is  fairly  clear  that  cost  of  oar  Impact  respondents  were  seriously 
dislocated  as  far  as  loss  of  psrmsnsnt  shelter  goes.  A  majority  of  than  were 
still  in  terporary  quarters  when  ths  fiold  study  was  going  on.  This  means 
that,  for  at  least  two  weeks  ths  cr  people  were  living  in  what  they  considered 
rcn-porEjjo'nt  quartern.  A  few  of  tL?;;o  people,  it  is  true,  bad  moved  into 
houses  of  thrir  am,  but  these,  for  ths  i»st  part,  were  ccasidered  temporary 
«E.i  not  penrsnent  quarters.  The  wajority  of  impact  rospeedecta,  at  the 
thoy  were  inierviracd,  wsro  still  doubling  up  in  tesporary  quarters  with 
others,  with  apparently  no  Immediate  change  in  sight  for  most  of  them. 


Respondents  reported  the  duration  of  their  stays  as  follows* 

That  night  ve  vent  to  his  sister’s  in  Searcy*  We’ve 
been  staying  ewer  there  with  her  until  new,  until  ve  get 
oar  bouse  where  ve  can  live  in  it*  (Case  R-138,  p.  ID) 

And  I’n  still  there*  We’ll  he  under  his  roof  till  I 
get  a  place  for  us*  ( Case  H-130,  p*  7) 

I  stayed  one  night  at  husband’s  sister,  and  fro* 
then  on  1  stayed  at  his  daddy’s.  (Case  R-310,  p,  12) 

As  vouid  be  expected,  the  dislocation  increases  vlth  the  extent  of 
daa&ge  to  the  respondent’s  own  hone.  Searly  all  of  the  respondents  with 
destroyed  bones  vere  still  living  in  temporary  quarters  vhen  they  were  ixv 
tervieved*  A  Majority  of  those  with  heavily  damaged  ho*es  vere  also  still 
residing  in  tenperary  shelters*  On  the  other  hand,  alncst  all  of  those  vhosw 
hones  vere  only  partly  or  slightly  damaged,  had  found  permanent  shelter  (in 
nost  cases,  had  returned  to  the  house  occupied  prior  to  the  tornado)  by  the 
tine  of  the  interview* 


Table  b-S$ 

B3RATT0H  OR  TOTAL  TIME  SPOT  IS  TEMPCRART  "HELBKS 


All 

Percent  of 

Respondents  With 

Duration 

I*act 

Respondents 

Destroyed 

House 

Heavily 

Damaged 

Bouse 

Only 

Light 

Damage 

Less  than  a  <by 

3 

8 

One  day  to  less  than  5  days 

3 

2 

— 

6 

Five  days  to  less  than  a  week 

1 

2 

- _ 

2 

One  week  to  lass  than  two  weeks 

b 

2 

3 

6 

Two  weeks  or  more 

1 

2 

3 

'  — 

Still  living  ir  shelter  at  tins 
of  interview 

5b 

92 

b 

Bo  shelter  obtained  or  duration 
unreparted 

3b 

2 

3b 

73 

Bomber  of  Interviews 

13? 

$9 

32 

U8 
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Derivative  Threat* 


After  the  tornado  passed,  all  danger  vas  not  over*  It  la  to  these 
poet- impact  threats  that  ve  new  torn*  Only  the  no  re  direct  types  of  endan¬ 
gering  errents  will  be  considered  in  this  section.  More  indirect  threats* 
such  as  looting,  will  be  discussed  in  later  chapters* 


Threat  of  a  Sew  Tornado 

While  it  ie  somewhat  difficult  to  get  an  accurate  picture  of  what 
really  did  occur,  it  does  a&«r.  as  if  a  new  stone  of  a  non-tornado  variety 
strode  the  area  sonetiae  after  midnight.  At  the  very  least,  it  rained 
intermittently..  with  thunder  and  lightning,  most  of  the  night.  The  clima¬ 
tological  data  of  the  Weather  Bureau  appear,  in  general,  to  bear  out  the 
reports  of  respondents. 


Table  k-26 


REACTIONS  TO  PERCEIVED  THREAT  FROM  RECURRENT 
OR  SECOH)  TORNADO,  BC  SEX  OF  RESPONDER 


Reaction 

Percent  of  All 

Percent  of  All 

Persons  in  Impact 

Males 

Females 

Took  soma  protective  action 

Mention  of  threat  cut  no  indications 

10 

3 

15 

what  actions  taken 

6 

h 

9 

Mention  of  threat  but  no  action  taken 
Mention  of  threat  and  waiting  far 

6 

h 

7 

fhrthcr  development 

Mention  of  threat  but  felt  sufficiently 

1 

1 

1 

protected  where  located  at  time  1 

Reaction  unreported,  no  threat  perceived. 

MM 

1 

or  danger  denied 

75 

8h 

65 

Umber  of  Interviews 

139 

72 

67 

As  can  be  seen  fren  Table  U— 26,  about  a  fourth  of  the  impact  respond¬ 
ents  feared  that  a  new  tornado  vas  fping  to  hit  that  night.  There  vas  con¬ 
siderable  variation,  however,  in  the  time  then  such  individuals  thought  another 
tornado  vas  going  to  hit  them.  Sons  of  them  felt  afraid  of  a  recurrence  aoon 
after  the  first  one  hit.  As  one  respondent  stated! 

After  the  storm  left  here... it  vas  just  aroaring  on... 
and  I  told  ay  husband  I  thought  it  vas  coning  back... I  really 
did,  I  did  think  it  vas  coning  back.  (Case  R-322,  p.  13) 


Other  respondents  did  not  perceive  the  threat  of  any  new  tornado 
wntil  well  into  the  night*  One  respondent  reported  this  as  follows! 

There  was  another  cloud  cane  up  about,  most  have  been 
about  U*30  that  morning.  Awful  thunder  and  lightning* 

Fortunately,  ny  sister-in-law  had  a  cellar,  and  we  crawled 
into  it*  (C&se  R-138,  P*  20) 

It  was  not  only  that  soothor  storm  occurred,  but  also  the  fact  that 
■any  people  were  hypersensitive  to  anything  that  could  be  interpreted  as  a 
sign  that  another  tornado  was  a  possibility,  was  important  in  determining 
reactions*  Storm  cues  that  would  normally  have  been  ignored,  were  attended 
to  and  weighted  regarding  their  implication*  is  one  respondent  put  its 

That  night  about  two  o'clock  or  so,  it  was  thundering 
lightning.  Why,  I  couldn'  t  sleep  much  fren  wondering  what 
it  was  doing,  you  know.  Fellow  knows  something  like  that, 
he  can't  sleep,  I  guess.  (Case  R-3 h&,  p.  1?) 

While  a  new  tornado  threat  was  perceived  by  about  a  quarter  of  the 
impact  respondents,  only  about  a  tenth  of  them  (see  Table  U-26)  took  any 
sort  of  protective  action*  Most  such  action  involved  going  to  storm  cellars 
or  comparable  structures.  Here  again  there  was  a  considerable  time  differ¬ 
ence  between  respondents  in  terms  of  the  duration  of  such  activity.  A  few 
stayed  in  their  protection  locations  the  rest  of  the  night}  most,  only  for 
a  relatively  brief  period  of  tine.  In  a  very  few  instances,  sene  re  spondents 
went  back  and  forth  between  a  storm  cellar  and  their  homes  three  or  four 
times  that  night. 

The  data  also  suggest  that  women  were  more  sensitive  to  recurrent 
threats  than  men.  Thus,  about  36  percent  of  the  women,  but  only  17  percent 
of  the  men,  stated  that  they  thought  there  might  be  another  tornado  that 
night.  More  women  than  men  actually  took  protective  actions* 


Other  Threats 

The  possibility  of  a  new  tornado  was  not  the  only  threat  perceived 
that  night*  As  shown  in  Table  [*.-27,  nearly  half  of  the  impact  respondents 
saw  themselves  faced  with  other  dangers.  The  fear  of  being  electrocuted  was 
the  most  prominent,  with  about  a  fifth  of  the  respondents  reporting  it. 
Typical  comments  on  this  point  were  as  follows* 

There  was  telephone  posts  down  and  tree tops  and  wires 
till  we  was  afraid  to  go  anywhere*  (Case  R-302,  p.  7) 

Having  his  mother  and  the  children  with  vis,  and  we  were 
afraid  we  couldn't  keep  them  off  the  vires  because  we  didn't 
know  that  there  was  no  electricity  in  any  of  the  vires* 

(Case  R-138,  p.  11) 
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Cautioned  others  to  be  careful  and  then  to  watch 
the  wires,  because  I  was  afraid  of  a  live  wire* 

(Case  R-202,  p.  7) 

/reference  to  wires/ •  •  •  everyone  was  scared  of  them**, 
we  was  afraid  to  hardly  get  close  to  'em.. .cause  every¬ 
one  had  told  us  if  they  should  even  turn  on  the  'lectricity 
for  a  few  minute,  that  it  would  lost  melt  anyone  that  was 
close  to  it*  (Case  R-2U6,  p*  20 ) 

The  highway  had  trees  out  over  the  edge  of  it,  and 
the  wires  all  over  it,  so  that  it  was  really  dangerous* 

(Case  R-3lt2,  p.  10) 

Actually,  of  oourse,  there  was  no  danger  from  the  fallen  power  lines.  An 
official  of  the  electric  power  company,  interviewed  as  a  special  respondent, 
explained  that* 

Electric  service  is  automatically  discontinued  when 
the  lines  get  in  trouble*  There  are  circuit  breakers 
on  our  large  transmission  line  and  also  on  our  distri¬ 
bution  lines  that  have  proper  protective  relays* 

Whenever  they  get  in  trouble  with  the  circuit,  it 
automatically  opens*  That’s  what  happened  in  this 
instance... Tou  don't  open  a  circuit ;  it  opens  itself, 
and  then  af.  r  the  trouble,  we  restore  service  by  closing 
the  circuit... Either  hitting  the  ground  or  the  conductors 
coming  together  causiig  a  short,  either  one  or  the  two, 
both  of  which  heppened  in  this  area,  making  it  dark..* 
if  you  had  a  piece  of  tin  that  would  go  and  hang  over 
the  line  and  contact  two  conductors,  why,  that  would 
cause  a  short  and  open  the  circuit,  or  if  you'd  have  a 
break  lying  crver  the  ground,  why,  the  sane  thing  would 
happen,  or  maybe  the  conductor  is  not  broken  but  is  Just 
blown  over,  and  the  conductors  go  to  the  ground*  We  have 
ground  relays  on  these  circuit  breakers,  and  any  time  you 
get  a  flow  of  current  to  the  ground,  it  trips  the  oiroult 
breaker.  (Case  S-39,  p.  5) 

Next  to  the  fear  of  electrocution,  the  threat  involved  in  being  ex¬ 
posed  to  the  elements  was  cited  most  frequently*  About  U*  percent  of  all 
the  respondents  in  the  impact  areas  mentioned  it*  Frequently  it  was  asso¬ 
ciated  with  an  already  weakened  state  of  the  individual— i.e.,  the  respond¬ 
ent  alroacty’  had  e  cold,  or  had  gotten  up  from  a  sick  bed,  and  was  afraid 
of  the  consequences  of  being  out  in  the  cold  end  rain* 
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Table  lt-27 

DERIVATITZ  TffiEATS  PERCEIVE) 


Mature  of  Threat  Perceived 

Percent  of  All  Persons 
in 

Impact 

Non-Impact 

Electrocution 

29 

7 

Exposure 

Ht 

1 

Injury  from  debris 

9 

$ 

Fire 

It 

— 

Traffic  hazards 

3 

6 

Explosion 

1 

1 

Asphyxiation 

1 

— 

Other  threats  not  classified  elsewhere 

2 

— 

No  derivative  threat  perceived  or  reported 

56 

8$ 

Number  of  Interviews 

13? 

2$8 

>ther  danger  was  perceived  by  mare  than  a  tenth  of  all  the  re¬ 
spondents  in  impact.  Various  threats  were  mentioned;  they  included  such 
things  as  fear  of  stepping  on  nails  sticking  up  through  debris,  of  becoming 
involved  in  an  automobile  accident  on  the  debris-strewn  and  slippery  high* 
ways,  of  being  caught  in  an  explosion  as  a  result  of  escaping  gas. 

Respondents  in  non-impact  areas  reported  fewer  derivative  dangers. 

In  fact,  only  about  1$  percent  of  all  these  people  designated  such  threats  to 
themselves.  The  danger  of  electrocution  also  ranked  highest  among  them. 
However,  only  seven  percent  of  tha  non-impact  respondents  reported  it.  It 
ia  very  probable  that  tha  individuals  who  reported  this  danger  were  these 
people  hoadlng  towards  the  impact  areas  after  the  tornado  had  passed,  ifco 
had  to  drive  over  or  near  the  many  broken  and  fallen  wires  on  the  highways. 
An  observation  by  an  electric  power  oompaiy  official  in  this  connection 
seems  pertinent.  He  noted! 

I  went  out  to  Judsonla  with  my  man.  When  I  got  there, 

I  saw  the  traffic  was  blocked  up  for  a  long  stretch.  There 
were  State  Police  and  other  people  standing  up  at  the  head 
of  the  line  looking  at  the  wires  /which  had  blown  across 
the  street  at  the  entrance  to  Judsonla/  and  not  knowing  what 
to  cb.  I  walked  up  and  said,  'Qot  ms  a  pair  of  clippers, 
and  I'll  get  you  through  here.1  One  of  the  men  on  guard  said, 

•Tou  can't  touch  that,  it's  high-voltage.'  'Get  ms  the  clip¬ 
pers,'  I  said.  'Tou  can't  touch  those  wires,'  he  said.  So 
I  reached  out  Ilka  this  and  grabbed  hold  of  the  wire.  1  said, 

'Now  will  you  get  me  the  clippers?'  So  someone  got  bold  of 
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some  dippers,  w&  I  started  cutting  cables*  I  knew 
that  the  wires  weren't  carrying  juice.  I* re  been  in 
the  business  a  third  of  a  century,  and  I  can  tell  a  hot 
wire.  I  was  looking  at  those  vires  as  I  was  driving 
in  from  Searcy,  and  1  knew  they  were  dead.  But  none 
of  those  people  there — the  police  or  anyone  else— knew 
this.  (Case  S-18,  p.  2) 


TBS  LATER  POST-IMPACT  PERI® 


By  the  later  post-lagsct  period,  ve  have  reference  to  the  tine  period 
from  about  twelve  hours  after  the  tornado  (or  6  A.M.  on  Saturday,  March  22) 
to  the  day  when  the  field  study  was  completed  (April  18,  19$2), 


Inventor 


Most  people  sometime  during  inpact  night  found  out  about  deaths  and 
injuries  in  their  immediate  or  household  families.  They  were  also  able  to 
get  a  very  rough  idea  of  the  major  property  damage  they  had  sustained.  How¬ 
ever,  with  regard  to  more  distant  family  members  and  the  details  of  property 
losses,  more  time  was  required  for  respondents  to  learn  what  had  happened 
and  what  they  were  faced  with. 


Deaths 

Only  one  percent  of  all  the  impact  respondents  reported  that  a  member 
of  the  household  was  killed  in  the  tornado.  This  reflects  the  fact  that, 
despite  all  the  damage  and  destruction,  relatively  f nr  people  woe  killed. 

As  indicated  in  Chapter  H,  only  1*6  persons  died  as  a  result  of  tH  tornado 
in  ail  of  Whito  County. 

Very  few  individuals  lost  very  close  relatives.  Ho  one  1m  the  sample, 
for  PX73  le,  lost  a  spouse  or  a  child.  Otuy  about  one  percent  reported  the 
loss  of  a  parent  or  sibling. 

However,  a  fairly  Larger  proportion  reported  losing  non-household  kin 
in  the  storm.  Since  these  obviously  were  not  close  relatives,  they  must  have 
been  of  the  erder  of  relationship  of  uncle,  aunt,  nephew,  niece,  cousin,  in¬ 
laws,  and  the  like.  As  shorn  in  Table  It-28,  nearly  a  fifth  of  the  individuals 
in  the  impact  areas  and  about  five  percent  of  the  respondents  in  eon-impact 
areas  bad  at  least  one  relative  killed.  On  this  basis  alone,  it  can  be  seen 
that  a  considerable  number  of  Individuals  were  rather  highly  involved  in  this 
tornado.  The  closer  kinship  ties  in  this  section  of  the  comtry,  cospared  with 
what  sight  be  fbund  elsewhere,  should  also  be  considered  in  this  connection. 

*One  individual  who  fell  in  the  original  sampls  was  killed,  along  with 
all  adult  members  of  his  household. 
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Moreover,  most  respondents  knar  at  least  one  acquaintance  who  had 
lost  his  life.  This  is  what  was  to  be  expected,  for  aoet  people  in  areas 
of  this  type  usually  know  one  another  tgr  mas,  at  least.  This  fact  alone 
would  result  in  greater  involvement  in  a  disaster  than  in  an  area  where 
relationships  were  more  inperaonal  and  anoqyacms* 


Table  1-28 


TOTAL  NUMBER  OF  NON-HXEEHOLD  KDT  KM® 


Number  of  Non-Household  Kin  Killed 

Percent  of  All  Persons 

in 

hm?act 

Non-Iqpact 

Explicit  denial  any  relative  was  killed 

73 

87 

One  relative  killed 

9 

3 

Two  relatives  killed 

k 

1 

Three  or  more  relatives  kHlt,l 

k 

— 

Snail  but  Indeterminate  number 

1 

No  relatives  or  number  of  non-household  kin 
killed  unreported 

9 

8 

Nunber  of  Interviews  # 

13P 

158 
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Injuries'1' 

Although  aLmost  half  of  the  Impact  respondents  reported  that  they 
were  Injured  in  the  tornado,  relatively  few  of  the  injuries  were  of  a  serious 
nature.  As  indicated  in  Table  h-29,  the  bulk  of  the  injuries  reported  fell 
in  the  category  of  minor  lacerations,  cuts,  bruises,  and  scratches,  or  in 
the  category  of  aggravation  of  rwn-stcra- Incurred  ailments.  Considering 
tho  destruction  wrought  by  the  tornado,  the  frequency  of  serious  injuries 
sustained  must  be  considered  low,  possibly  because  of  the  elementary  pre¬ 
cautionary-protective  actions  most  iniivi dials  were  ahls  to  take  (even  though 
the  majority  of  then  had  little  or  no  forewarning)* 

When  a  comparison  is  made  of  the  injuries  sustained  by  respondents 
and  those  Incurred  by  their  spouses,  the  sane  import-art  fact  stands  out.  of 
the  many  that  were  injured,  relatively  few  were  seriously  hurt.  The 


^-Individuals  injured  while  engaging  in  rescue  week  are  not  discussed 
below.  About  one  percent  of  the  impact  respondents  were  hart  vhile  engaged 
in  such  activity. 

^It  would  appear  that  the  aggravation  was  relatively  minor  in  most 

cases. 


proportionately  lower  rate  of  injuries-to-spouse  reported  is  probably  accoun¬ 
ted  for  (a)  by  respondents  who  had  no  spoise,  and  (b)  the  tendency  not  to 
report  very  minor  injuries  that  other  people  sustained* 


Table  h- 29 

NATURE  OF  INJUR!  TO  RESPONDENT  AH)  SPOUSE 


Type  of  Injury 


Percent  of  All  Impact  Respondent# 
_ Reporting  Injury  _ 

To  Self  To  Spouse 


Minor  lacerations ,  cuts,  scratches,  bruises  22 
Aggravation  of  non-s tom-incurred  ailments  16 
Severe  lacerations  or  punctures  5 
Sprains  U 
Extensive  bruises  ( "black  and  bine  all  ovar")  1* 
Simple  fracture  1 
Internal  Injuries  1 
Compound  or  multiple  fracture  1 
Skull  firacture  ,  — 
Other  injuries  herein  not  classified  3 
No  Injuries  or  type  not  reported  £8 


U» 

1 

3 

2 

U 

1 

l 

1 

1 

77 


Number  of  Interviews 


139  139 


When  a  comparison  is  sade  between  major  and  minor  injuries  sustained 
by  persons  standing  in  particular  relationships  to  the  respondent,  it  would 
appear  that  as  mary  major  Injuries  were  sustained  as  minor  ones  (see  Table 
ti-30).  However,  this  is  highly  suspect,  especially  in  regard  to  non-household 
kin  or  intimates.  There  was  a  very  great  tendency  on  ths  part  of  respondents 
to  report  serious  injuries  sustained  by  non-household  others  and  not  to  re¬ 
port  minor  injuries.  The  dramatic  cases  would  be  related  to  an  interviewer, 
but  even  under  probe,  the  relatively  inconsequential  would  not  be  or  would 
be  only  incompletely  reported.1  Bio  table  below  gives  a  measure  of  the  range 
of  people  who  were  injured  who  were  related  in  tome  way  to  the  respondent. 


Moreover,  in  a  number  of  cases  it  was  clear  that  the  respondent 
simply  did  not  know  what,  if  any,  minor  injuries  were  sustained  by  relatives 
cv  acquaintances  outside  his  imediate  household.  The  fact  of  injury  was 
frequently  known  by  the  respondent  only  if  the  non-homs  ehold  per  so  i  had 
suffered  severe  injuries  or  had  been  hospitalised. 
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Table  U-3C 

REIaTIONSHIP  TO  RESF01DEHT  OF  PERSONS  VBO  SUFFERED  INJURIES 


Percent  of  All  Persons  In 

Iioact 

Bon- Impact 

Relationship 

Minor 

Major 

Minor 

Major 

Injuries 

Injuries 

Spouse 

15 

8 

_ 

— 

Offspring 

9 

k 

I 

— 

More  than  one  offspring 

2 

2 

— 

— 

Father 

1 

~ 

1 

— 

Mother 

2 

1 

2 

— 

Sibling 

6 

2 

1 

1 

Mere  than  one  sibling 

— 

1 

1 

— 

Other  relative  not  classified  above 

Hi 

13 

6 

7 

More  than  one  other  relative 

8 

6 

2 

3 

Intimates 

5 

10 

6 

6 

Bo  relative  cr  intimate  injured  or 

injury  not  reported 

55 

63 

85 

85 

lumber  of  Interviews 

139 

13? 

158 

158 

Property 


The  extensive  property  destruction  in  isjpaet  areas  has  been  already 
noted  in  previous  sections*  Table  1|-31  details  the  nature  of  the  major 
property  losses  by  irpact  respondent*.  An  examination  of  this  table  indi¬ 
cates  that  all  but  seven  percent  of  the  respondents  in  the  areas  hit,  reported 
major  dan  ape  to  property.  Over  three-quarters  of  them  stated  that  their  houses 
sustained  major  damage.  While  reports  of  dears e  to  other  items  of  property 
are  considerably  less,  it  is  probable  such  figures  underestimate  the  losses 
sustained.  An  individual  who  had  his  hone  completely  destroyed,  for  example, 
was  likely  to  lose  moot  of  his  house  furnishings,  personal  possessions,  and 
documents.  In  view  of  the  overall  loss,  however,  be  was  not  so  likely  to 
report  losses  which  be  viewed  as  relatively  minor  in  relation  to  the  destruc¬ 
tion  of  his  residence.  How  widespread  property  destruction  was  in  the  impact 
areas  might  be  gauged  from  the  fact  that  all  but  three  percent  of  the  impact 
respc -dents  reported  house  dosage.  As  noted  above,  over  three-quarters  of 
the  respondents  reported  major  house  damage.  Another  17  percent  reported 
minor  damage. 

The  great  loss  sustained  in  tbs  isqact  areas  was  all  tin  more  serf,  out 
because  relatively  few  respondents  had  insurance  of  aqy  sort.  Only  about 
five  percent  of  all  the  impact  respondents  bad  full  insurance  on  their  houses, 
and  another  17  percent  reported  partial  insurance  (in  the  majority  of  the 
cases  falling  far  short  of  the  actual  damage  sustained). 
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In  this  connection  it  may  be  mentioned  that  in  all  impact  areas  ex* 
eept  Doniphan,  70  percent  or  more  of  all  the  respondents  owned  their  own 
homes*  In  Doniphan,  only  12  percent  owned  their  own  homes,  the  majority  of 
the  residents  renting  fir an  the  company  by  which  they  were  employed* 


Table  h-31 

MAJOR  ffiOFEKH  LOSSES  SOS  TATTED  BTHESKOTEST* 


Type  of  Loss 

Percent  of  All  Persons  in  Impact 

House 

80 

House  furnishings 

35 

Minor  outbuildings  (e.g.,  garage) 

28 

Personal  possessions  (e.g.,  clothing) 

19 

Major  (income -producing)  outbuildings 
(e.g.,  barns) 

11 

Business  property,  including  store 
Car 

Livestock,  farm  equipment 
Documents 

Other  property  items  not  classified  elsewhere 
Ho  major  type  of  loss  reported 


9 

8 

7 

3 

9 

7 


Humber  of  Interviews 


139 


*Kajor  property  loss  is  defined  as  destruction,  disappearance,  or 
substantial  damage  to  the  items  listed. 


Other  Deprivations* 

Deprivations  in  addition  to  deaths,  injuries,  and  property  losses, 
fall  into  three  general  categories  t  1)  disruption  of  domestic  routines. 

2)  work  disruptions,  and  3)  storm-incurred  expenses  and  income  losses  (see 
Table  lj-32).  Of  course,  not  all  of  the  major  disruptions  that  were  experi¬ 
enced  were  felt  as  a  deprivation.  As  shown  In  Table  U-32,  only  for  some 
respondents  was  the  undergoing  of  a  major  disruption  mentioned  as  a  great 
personal  burden,  bother,  or  matter  for  concern.  In  fact,  with  one  exception, 
major  disruptions  were  not  felt  as  deprivations*  The  sole  exception  was  in 
regard  to  the  shelter  problem. 


'  Deprivations  suffered  as  a  result  of  a  disruption  of  cownonlty-vide 
services  are  discussed  in  Chapter 
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is  sight  be  forecast,  the  differences  between  inpact  sad  non-impact 
are  generally  large  and  in  the  expected  directions.  Individuals  in  the  areas 
that  were  not  hit  had  relatively  few  disruptions.  Furthermore,  very  few  of 
the  disruptions  they  had  were  felt  as  deprivations. 


Table  lt-32 

DOMESTIC  SOOTHE  AND  TORS  DISRUPTIONS  AND 
STCBM-UKIE3ED  EXPENSES  AND  INCOME  LOSSES 


Percent  of  Persons  Who 

Experienced 

Felt  Disruption  as 

Disruption  in. 

Deprivation  in 

Impact 

Non-Impact 

Impact 

Non-Impact 

Major  Disruption  of  Domestic  Routine 

Disruption  in  living  routine. 

including  shelter  problems  of 
crowding,  living  with  others, 
etc* 

52 

It 

26 

Disruption  la  personal  routine, 
everyday  schedule,  etc. 
Disruption  In  cooking -eating 

U8 

35 

’0 

3 

routine,  including  lack  of 
facility  for  food  preparation 

2U 

13 

8 

6 

Disruption  in  household  routine 

because  of  generalised  disorder , 

> 

dirt,  disarray,  etc. 

23 

1 

9 

— 

Work  Disruption 

Cessation  of  work  for  one  day  or 

more 

22 

10 

It 

1 

Alteration  of  work  routine 

1 9 

15 

7 

1 

Storn-Incurred  Expenses  and  Income 

leased* 

Loes  of  income  l y  job  disruption 

12 

3 

8 

2 

Expenses— hospital,  mortuary,  etc. 
Loss  of  income  because  of  death 

.  It 

1 

3 

or  injury  of  wage  earner 

No  looses  or  deprivations  experl- 

1 

•— 

— 

— * 

•need,  or  losses  and  deprivations 

It2 

unreparted 

11 

U5 

89 

Number  of  Irfcerviaws 

139 

158 

139 

158 

*Bot  included  here  Is  income  loes  sustained  as  result  of  personal  or 
own  business  property  destruction  or  damage. 
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Given  tbs  fact  that  nearly  tvo-thirda  of  the  inpact  population  obtained 
temporary  quarters,  it  is  not  surprising  that  orer  half  of  all  the  respondents 
in  Input  experienced  such  shelter  problems  as  crowding,  the  need  of  adjusting 
to  living  with  others,  etc*  That  the  percentage  of  those  who  obtained  shel¬ 
ter  is  not  equivalent  to  those  who  experienced  shelter  problems,  is  probably 
eplalnehle  in  terms  of  several  factors*  Some  respondents  were  able  to  ob¬ 
tain  quarters  in  very  large  and  semi-empty  houses.  For  example,  some  grown 
children  went  back  to  their  parents  who  were  living  alone  in  the  old  family 
house*  Other  respondents  stayed  such  a  short  tine  in  temporary  quarters, 
perhaps  far  a  night  or  two,  that  they  did  not  see  any  problems  in  that  period* 
Still  other  respondents  had  been  living  in  practically  equivalent  circumstances 
prior  to  the  tornado,  and  an  experience  like  crowding  was  part  of  their  ordi¬ 
nary  living  conditions* 

Those  who  did  experience  shelter  problems  expressed  themselves  as 

follows  I 

Our  worry  was  having  a  place  to  stay,  to  live.  His 
sister's  home  is  not  large,  and  ve  have  been  crowded  in 
there  with  her.  She  has  been  wonderful  about  it,  but  we 
are  hoping  to  be  able  to  leave  here  in  another  few  days, 
permanently.  (Case  R-138,  p.  27) 

We're  just  piled  in  on  ny  dad's.  As  soon  as  he  gets 
out  of  the  hospital  and  gets  able,  we  will  get  out  from 
parents,  (Case  R-15U,  p.  15) 

About  half  of  the  respondents  who  experienced  shelter  problems  felt 
this  disruption  in  their  living  routine  as  a  deprivation.  Looked  at  in  another 
way,  it  would  appear  that  of  all  impact  respondents  who  took  shelter  in  tem¬ 
porary  quarters,  about  a  third  of  them  felt  it  as  a  burdensome  or  bothersome 
concern*  However,  everything  considered,  the  proportion  of  individuals  feel¬ 
ing  this  way  seems  quite  lew.  It  may  be  speculated  that  this  is  accounted 
for,  in  part,  by  the  fact  that  most  respondents  were  able  to  put  up  with 
relatives.  Even  though  they  had  left  their  own  homes,  they  were  still,  in 
a  sense,  in  a  "homa"  atmosphere.  Occasional  remarks  of  respondents  support 
our  typothesis,  but  the  evidence  is  far  too  impressionistic  to  do  more  than 
suggest  it  as  a  possible  point  for  ay  sterna  tic  stu<$r» 

Hourly  half  of  the  impact  respondents  reported  a  major  disruption  of 
their  personal  routine.  In  one  sense,  of  course,  everyone  in  the  area  exper¬ 
ienced  a  disordering  of  their  everyday  schedules  and  routines.  The  above 
figure,  consequently,  should  be  taken  as  an  indicator  of  the  very  atnlwnm 
proportion  of  individuals  who  underwent  very  major  disruptions  of  their  per¬ 
sonal  routine  for  sore  than  a  short  period  of  time.  As  one  respondent  said 
in  answer  to  a  probe  regarding  the  upsetting  of  her  routine » 

I  shrcld  say  so.  I  didn't... a  week  there  I  didn't 
get  a  th:  ng  done,  seems. ..In  tha  last  two  weeks  seems 
like  I  did  just  what  I  thought  I  had  to  and  let  tbs 
rest  of  it  go.  (Case  R— 2U6,  p.  ?7) 
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t m  respondents,  however,  felt  that  the  disruption  of  their  routine  was  a 
deprivation  in  the  sense  of  being  a  problea  of  concern* 

The  relatively  sizable  proportion  of  the  non-inpact  respondents  vho 
reported  a  disruption  in  personal  routine  is  probably  traceable  to  those 
person?  yho  engaged  in  volunteer  activities  of  soae  sort,  or  who  provided 
individual  relief  and  rehabilitation  aid  for  the  disaster  victims* 

A  disordering  of  cooking -eating  routines  and  a  disruption  of  house* 
hold  routine  was  reported  by  about  a  quarter  of  all  the  impact  respondents* 
This -is  probably  a  very  lew  estimate  of  the  proportion  of  respondents  who 
experienced  such  disruptions*  Obviously,  individuals  who  had  their  homes 
destroyed  or  very  seriously  damaged,  necessarily  underwent  such  disruptions, 
bat  they  were  also,  because  of  that  very  fact,  less  likely  to  report  thee* 
somewhat  obvious  facte.  Those  vho  mentioned  them  made  remarks  like  the 
following! 


We  eat  at  6  in  the  morning  and  at  12  at  noon  and 
5  or  5«30  at  night  or  6*. .that  was  worst  about  it.  I 
just  couldn't  get  straight,  you  know,  on  what  we  were 
supposed  to  do*. .and  to  get  around  in  here  and  dean 
up.  I  had  to  clean  up  everything  in  the  kitchen  and 
scour  all  the  dishes  and  everything  before  we  could  cook 
anything  to  eat.  It  was  in  such  *  ness.  (Case  R-322, 

PP.  15,  17) 

I  had  ay  brother  and  bis  f-i.ily  here  three  days,  and 
ny  sister  and  mother  a  couple  of  d^ys.  It  was  about  a 
week  before  I  was  back  to  normal  where  I  could  cook  like 
I  wanted  to.  (Case  R-238,  p.  21) 

Work  disruption  for  over  a  day  was  reported  by  a  little  over  a  fifth 
of  the  impact  and  about  a  tenth  of  the  non-impact  respondents.  Cessation  of 
work  in  these  instances  resulted  from  maty  factors.  In  some  instances,  as 
at  Doniphan  and  Judaonia,  plants  providing  employment  for  large  numbers  of 
people  in  the  town  had  to  close  down  for  repairs.  Other  persons  could  not 
work  because  of  their  injuries.  Still  other  individuals  had  to  take  time 
off  from  their  jobs  in  order  to  secure  shelter  or  rehabilitation  aid  for 
themselves  and  their  families.  Generally  spaaking,  work  disruption  in  most 
instances  was  not  the  result  of  a  lack  of  job  availabilities  as  such.  Rather 
it  was  the  result  of  respondents  feeling  it  necessary  to  attend  personally 
to  some  disaster-incurred  problem  (e.g.,  taking  cflfa  day  or  two  from  tbeir 
work  in  order  to  hunt  around  for  a  place  to  live). 

In  a  number  of  instances,  work  routines  had  to  be  altered.  This  in¬ 
volved  such  matters  as  longer  hours,  different  time  schedules,  working  at 
somewhat  different  tasks  frea  ordinary,  etc.  For  soae  of  the  plants  in  tbs 
area,  the  alteration  of  work  routine  involved  working  less  hours. 
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However,  although  sou  sort  of  work  d  is  nation  was  experienced  by 
about  1*0  percent  of  the  inpact  and  25  percent  of  the  non- Impact  respondents, 
relatively  few  respondents  found  each  disruption  a  deprivation*  Only  around 
11  percent  of  tie  inpact  and  two  percent  of  tbe  non-impact  population  repor¬ 
ted  work  disruption  as  being  a  natter  of  great  concern  or  worry.  There  are 
sons  indications  that  the  natter  was  primazily  a  deprivation  to  those  individ¬ 
uals  who  lived  on  a  day-to-day  basis,  and  not  to  those  persona  who  felt  secure 
in  having  a  regular  job*  One  respondent  who  expressed  concern  stated* 

I  knew  you  could  find  plenty  to  do  after  they  got 
straightened  up...  Am  1 7  really  didn't  know  what  to  do. 

I  didn't  know  whether*' the  work  would  be  stopped  or  what. 

So  I  was  just  wondering,  you  know.  A  person  uoxks  like 
1  do,  you've  got  to  work  about  every  day  to  atke  a  living. 

(Case  B-3l*6,  p.  11) 

Store-incurred  expenses  and  Income  losses  were  reported  by  few  indi¬ 
viduals.  Fart  of  the  low  income  loss  reported  is  due  to  the  fact  that  the 
majority  of  people  did  not  even  lose  a  day  of  work.  Another  factor  involved 
was  that  some  businesses  and  concerns  kept  workers  on  their  payrolls  even 
though  the  workers  were  not  on  the  job.  The  firms  did  not  feel  they  should 
further  penalise  victims  of  the  tornado  by  cutting  them  off  when  they  needed 
help  oust. 

Very  few  people  reported  such  directly  s torn- incurred  expenses  as 
hospital  and  mortuaiy  costs.  Doctors  and  hospitals  frequently  donated  their 
services, without  charge.  In  majy  instances,  the  Red  Cross  provided  for  such 
natters. 


S'or  expenditures  by  the  Red  Cross  on  medical  assistance,  see  Table 
5-13  in  Chapter  V. 
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Indiridaal  Belief  and  Rehabilitation 

tha  dtsaater  victins  received  aid  and  assistance  from  fry  may  sources— 
individuals  as  vail  as  organisations.  Ia  this  aaetion  m  will  confine  ourselves 
to  a  description  of  tha  relief  tod  rehabilitation  bolp  individuals  received  fren 
and  gave  to  eas  another.  2a  the  next  obaptor,  we  will  diaoasa  tha  aotivitisa  of 
tha  fonts!  agc&ciea  aad  groups.  Both  i&siTidaala  aad  organisations ,  of  course, 
wore  opo retire  at  the  ease  tine.  The  distinction  ia  nada  primarily  for  expo* 
sitional  purposes  aad  should  not  aask  tha  ecaetoa  efforts  of  both  indivlduls  and 
formal  grot?*  ia  thia  activity. 

Beapeadaats  did  not  depend  solely  upon  non-household  individuals  or  in¬ 
fo  rml  or  foreol  organisations  for  relief  and  rehabilitation  aid*  About  four 
out  of  ovary  fire  of  tha  impact  respondents  perforaed  relief  activities  for 
thsaselves.  Cot  inoludad  here,  noreovar,  ere  activities  whioh  wore  engaged  In 
to  neet  dully  needs— e.g.,  obtaining  food,  arranging  for  teaporaxy  shelter, 
providing  clothing,  etc.  If  these  latter  activities  were  included,  it  ia  very 
, .  probable  that  neza  of  our  respondents  (except  the  seriously  injured  and  hospital- 
(  isod)  felled  to  provide  relief  assistance  of  a  owe  sort  for  thswoalvaa  or  house¬ 

hold  rashers. 


TABUS  le-33 

SELECTED  RELIEF  AND  ESHABHIIATI01I  ACTIVITIES  PERFORM) 
FOR  SELF  ca  HOOSSHOn)  MSHBSI8 


f 


Percent  of  All 

Batare  of  Relief  and  Bohr.bllltatlcn  Activity  Parsons  in  Icpact 

Stlvsgip-  ccn  prorvsvty  or  debris  claarsnca  around  own  property  71 
Repairing  or  rebuilding  can  hoea  18 

Repairing  or  rebuilding  own  non-re jidantisl  rt  rue  tore  (e.g., 
barn)  S 

Besting  temporary  quarters  (e.g.,  tourist  eabin,  hotel  roca, 
etc.)  k 

Talcing  care  of  and/or  nursing  injured  household  aeaber  2 

Purchasing  household  furnishings  2 

Crop  or  fora  rork  ahich  respondent  decs  not  nonrally  engage  in  2 

Other  specific  relief  and  rehabilitation  activities  2 


Nusber  of  Interviews 
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By  far  the  ho  at  coraton  self-help  activity  m  salvage  or  debris  clearance 
around  one's  ova  property.  Knarly  thres-^uarter#  of  all  icpact  respondents  re¬ 
ported  this.  Ccaoents  in  this  connection  went  as  follower 
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I  haven't  been  or *r  here  except  Just  to  «ch  over  to 
•tart  alaairing  up  a or  plaoa.  (Caaa  R-138,  p.  18.) 

Ha  carried  all  cor  stuff  orar  hare  to  a  neighbor's. 

(Coca  E-3I16,  p.  7.) 

Ha  worked.... getting  the  balea  of  bay  hauled  la— bad  oaa 
bale  ia  the  house  that  didn't  blow  down ■■  and  we  hauled  the 
balaa  of  bay  to  that*  And  va  pulled  a  tarpaulin  over  the 
reat  of  the  hay  that  was  in  tha  bay  shod.  (Caaa  E-250,  p.  2.) 

Ha  oeaa  bade  out  here.  Moved  all  the  furniture  around  the 
dry  pl&caa  va  eould  find  around  the  house.  Ha  pushed  everything 
in  tha  dry  comers  round  about  as  we  could.  (Ckae  R-311j,  p.  2.) 

Us  oaae  on  back  into  the  house  then  and  naturally  I  vent  to 
■opping  water  and  picking  up  thinga.  (Casa  R»202*  p.  2.) 

Ha  found  tha  bod  and  bad  clothing  and  picked  than  up.  Ha 
took  than  wet  quilts  off  and  piled  then  together  and  put  our 
nktraseaa  over.  (Casa  B-298,  p.  2.) 

Moved  all  ay  furniture*  all  1  could.  (Case  B-106,  p.  11.) 

Than  I  oaae  back  and  started  cleaning  tha  ness  19.  Paper 
tom  end  trash  laying  all  over  tha  house.  Clothes  got  wet. 

Hod  to  wash  everything.  (Casa  B-310,  p.  6.) 

If  the  seriously  injured  and  those  incapacitated  because  of  age  or  health 
are  axaludsd,  it  la  probable  that  alaost  all  people  took  sem  care  of  their 
owi  daasgtd  property  or  ealveged  what  items  could  be  saved  free  their  own  des¬ 
troyed  home. 

Almost  a  fifth  of  all  respondent*  in  iap&et  areas  reported  that  they  bad 
started  te  repair  or  rebuild  their  ova  hoses .  Howror,  this  is  probably  a  adni- 
wa  figure  for  the  individual  who  would  eventually  engage  in  sueh  activity.  The 
field  study  was  finished  about  three  weeks  after  the  tornado  hit— at  which  tine 
aoae  respondents  still  had  aore  preesing  personal  prcblms  (e.g.,  hoapitaliaation 
of  a  £ tally  Kcsber*  own  injuries*  inability  to  take  tins  off  fren  regular  work). 
It  aeaus  reasonable  to  suppose  that  aone  of  these  individuals  would  in  get 
arotnd  to  repairing  or  rebuilding  their  own  horns. 

Such  repair  work  as  was  done  by  tbs  Majority  of  respondents  mi  of  at 
relatively  sinor  nature*  e.g.*  patching  holes  in  a  roof  or  putting  a  door  back 
on  its  hinges.  More  basin  structural  work  was  left  to  laborers  skilled  in  mob 
wrk.  While  there  were  e  few  c explain ta  about  labor  md  supply  shortage  is 
the  construction  field*  any  sueh  shortage  was  eased  eoaeUhat  by  the  progressive 
Influx  into  tha  impact  ezee  of  large  groups  of  workers  such  as  oarpantere* 
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plaeterw*)  «to.  They  uiu*d  the  burden  of  Major  eonstruetlsn  or  repair  onk.^ 

Individuals  in  ths  lap  ant  irtu  received  various  kinds  of  relief  sad 
rehabilitation  aid  from  other  individuals.  Such  help  mi  given  hr  Ida,  Inti* 
utM,  known  others  (i.e.,  acquaintances  or  persons  known  by  nass)  sod  strangers. 
The  nature  of  the  specific  aid  received  and  from  whom  each  tsaietense  was  ok* 
talned  is  presented  in  Table  b-3b. 


TABLE  h-3b 

NATURE  OF  RELIEF  AND  REHABILITATION  AID*  RECEIVED  FROM  HOT2SBA1S 


Percent  of  All  ^sreone  la  Impact  Nba 

Eeceivad  Aid  From 

Kin  or 

Known 

Nature  of  Aid  Beoeivsd 

IntiMatos  Others 

Unspecified 

Dmadiate  tenporary  ahelter 

63 

19 

1 

Food  and  bereragee 

15 

k 

2 

Aid  in  salvaging,  debris  dlsarsnoe 

(including  transportation  and  storage 

of  goods) 

12 

S 

k 

ClwOrlng 

6 

8 

2 

Household  furnishings 

6 

2 

3 

Aid  in  repairlr^,  rebuilding  or  replacing 

sssa 

V 

3 

1 

I’tagr 

2 

1 

1 

Bore  medical  ears 

2 

1 

• 

Aid  in  repairing,  rebuilding  or  re* 

placing  son-residential  structures 

•  1 

1 

1 

Crops  and  fanning  assistance 

1 

1 

1 

Information 

* 

2 

1 

Other  relief  and  rehabilitation  aid 

12 

16 

6 

No  add  received  from  individuals 

26 

& 

81 

Number  of  interviews 

139 

3 39 

138 

No  aid  for  which  the  respondent  paid  is  lnolnded  here. 

As  tbe  table  shows,  kin  (only  in  relatively  few  instances, 

1  intimates) 

provided  the  balk  of  aid  received  from  individuals. 

Nearly  three 

►*qaart«e  of 

the  impact  respondents  reported  receiving  some  sort  of  relief  ar 

rehabilitation 

1  However,  Mention  should  be  aade  of  tbs  free  repair  and  rsfanlldLet  ear 
Tines  donated  by  a  group  of  Henaonitee  who  ease  into  tbe  Impact  areas.  Those 
respondents  who  were  helped  by  this  group  vers  quits  grateful  for  each  assistance. 
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[ 

-  add  free  each  individuals .  Xnraa  others  provided  aid  te  about  faO  percent  of 
1  the  ou«a.  This  involved  assistance  obtained  frow  t— napaapla  and,  in  km 

ou*a,  frost  employers.  About  a  fifth  of  the  respondents  reported  gat  ting 
help  fraa  strangers .  It  la  possible,  norm over,  that  this  la  an  owemati- 
aatlon  of  the  proportion  of  individuals  iho  got  assistance  froai  strangers. 

Soaa  of  tbaae  ■strangers"  vara  possibly  knows,  at  laaat  by  sight,  to  tka  ta> 
apandanU1 

Imediate  tesporary  shelter  aaa  by  far  tha  scat  fmqueitly  provided  aid. 
Kaarly  two-third*  of  all  respondents  raportad  rsooiwing  abaltar  fro  Ida  nr 
intlnates,  and  nearly  a  fifth  raportad  obtaining  It  fro  particular  known 
otbara .  It  ranked  firat  in  tha  qpeeifio  kind  of  add  obtained  both  fro  kin- 
intlnataa  end  particular  known  others.  And  as  has  already  been  noted  in  an 
earlier  aaetion,  inpact  respondents  ovorwhalningly-  obtained  their  load  ate 
temporary  abaltar  with  individuals  and  not  with  car  tbnagb  forsal  organisation*. 
Of  especial  interest  is  tha  fact  that  this  is  tha  aaa  particular  kind  of  aid  in 
which  individual  or  foncal  organisational  sources  ware  not  reported  as  giving 
(  apprexlBately  tha  sane  proportion  of  asaiatanoe.  Baa  neln  factor  apparently 

involved  bare  waa  tha  aortal  composition  of  tha  hit  area.  Individuals  apparent¬ 
ly  preferred  relatively  private  quarters  with  relatives  to  aaas  abaltar  or 
housing  with  strangers. 

Obtaining  of  food  and  beverages  fraa  kin  and  intinatea  waa  reported  by 
relatively  few  respondents.  It  is  probable  that  this  figure  is  an  undsreoti- 
K&tioa  of  the  proportion  of  individuals  who  obtained  sash  aid.  For  aacHqple, 
respondents  who  obtained  laanediate  temporary  abaltar  with  others  frequsntly, 
in  tha  beginning  at  least,  ware  also  fad  weals.  Thin  Mens  fairly  clear  fraa 
tha  nature  of  tha  total  situation  raportad.  tinfertaastaly,  hew eve/ ,  interview- 
era  did  not  always  clarify  this  point  so  the  above  figure  refers  only  to  explicit 
•„  references  to  getting  food  and  beverages.  Of  oonrae,  in  tbs  days  following  tha 

tornado,  it  was  possible  for  any  of  tha  victim  to  gat  male  through  tha  Bad 
Cross,  tha  Salvation  Any,  and  scow  church  groups.  As  various  respondents 
•cwwentedi 


Ait  I  waa  getting  such  food  as  was  nacMsary  free  tha  Bad 
Croat  wed  Salvation  Amy.  (Com  B-130,  p.  6.) 

They  brought  us  thingc  to  eat  hare.  They  brought  us  anything 
you  would  want  to  sat.  They  brought  it  to  es.  Swy  brought  the 
lunch  wagon  in,  three  tinea  a  day.  I  ate  off  of  it.  (Case  R-322, 

p.  16.) 


They  fed  so  nany  every  seal,  every  day.  Than  was  nobile 
eanl/oens  earn  around  and  delivered  it.  (Cam  B-I38,  p.  16.) 

Bee  sum  of  this  food  distribution  on  tha  part  of  organisations,  tha  iapaet 

1  This  follows  frew  tha  fact  that  included  in  this  category  are  thoM  in- 
stances  where  it  waa  Inpoaslble  to  ascertain  fraa  the  interview  the  exact  re¬ 
lationship  of  tha  donor  to  the  respondent. 
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respondents  actually  did  not  need  to  obtain  food  and  bwr>|M  frets  other 
individuals. 

Impact  area  residents  not  only  received,  bat  also  gave  relief  and  re¬ 
habilitation  aid  to  others.  This  is  snBsarised  in  Zable  lj-35. 


tiBLBfc-35 

NATURE  OP  AID*  PROVIDED  TO  OTHERS  BT  IMPACT  CASES 


Percent  of  All  Persons  La  Impact  liio 

Provided  Aid  Port 

Nature  of  Aid  Given 

Kin  or 

Known 

Strangers  or 

Intimates 

Others 

Unspecified 

Immediate  temporary  shelter 

10 

11 

3 

Food  sad  beverages 

3 

1 

mm 

Aid  In  salvaging,  debris  clearance 
(including  transportation  and  storage 

of  goods) 

h 

1 

h 

Clothing 

2 

1 

1 

Household  furnishings 

m 

1 

1 

Aid  in  repairing,  rebuilding  or  replacing 

horns 

3 

1 

1 

Crop  and  farming  assistance 

m 

1 

• 

Information 

1 

1 

1 

Other  relief  and  rehabilitation  aid 

6 

12 

9 

No  aid  given  to  individuals 

78 

78 

82 

Number  of  interviews 

139 

139 

139 

No  aid  for  which  the  respondent  me  paid  Is  included  here. 


Relatively  fee  impact  respondents  provided  relief  and  rehabilitation  aid 
for  other  indiridnals .  Ko  More  than  about  a  fifth  of  the  impact  respondents  re¬ 
ported  giving  such  aid  either  to  kin-intimatse,  to  knosn  others,  or  to  strangers. 
Given  the  nature  of  the  Hi  tuition— the  widespread  dostreotion  and  tha  necessity 
of  obtaining  aid  for  oneself  it  one's  family— the  above  figures  are  quits  in 
line  with  what  would  be  expected.  Since  the  mount  of  aid  received  fron  indi¬ 
viduals  is  substantial,  the  figures  indicate  that  Most  people  in  the  lap  set  areas 
were  helped  by  outside  sources  rather  than  by  sources  within  the  stricken  locali¬ 
ties.  It  should  be  kept  in  nind  that  this  has  reference  only  to  the  longer  range 
poot-iapact  relief  end  rehabilitation  aid.  With  regard  to  such  matters  as  resoue 
and  ismsdiate  eaergenoy  relief,  impact  respondents  clearly  took  oare  of  th*»- 
s elves  without  waiting  for  or  depending  upon  outside  aid. 
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Parsonal  and.  Social  Change 

Since  Interfiling  for  the  study  ms  c  Depleted  about  three  week*  efter 
the  tornado  struck,  th*re  existed  no  really  good  opportunity  for  *tudy±ng  basis 
personal  and  social  chmgea.  How  anoh  of  tfiat  ms  obserred  and  reported  by 
respeadonts  ms  truly  e  change  in  personal  or  social  organisation  and  pattern 
could  only  be  msirered  toy  f oll<  *-up  studies.  The  material  gathered,  however, 
is  highly  suggestive  end,  in  sate  areas  (e.g.,  that  of  physiol©gioal-*jyoho» 
somatic-psychological  reactions) ,  of  considerable  practical  importance  whether 
the  change  was  of  long  duration  vr  not* 


Physiological ,  paychosonatla,  psychological  react iona  ' 

Several  voids  of  caution  should  be  said  regarding  the  findings  set  forth 
in  this  section.  Cf  the  materials  in  tha  interviews,  these  are  among  thw>_  t>  Jt 
are  probsbly  subject  to  the  most  error*  Generally  specking,  there  is  probably 
an  under- reporting  of  most  of  those  reactions.  This  is  one  of  the  areas  where 
respondents  had  great  difficulty  in  verbalising  their  reactions,  share  there 
was  &  tendency  to  hold  back  on  reporting  tfaaa,  and  where  there  was  reluctance— 
aoMtdJEss  on  the  part  of  both  intenrlawer  and  respondent— to  discuss  certain 
matters  (e.g.,  bowel  and  bladder  diataibanaee,  etc.)*  These  factors,  as  wall 
as  the  vague  nature  of  many  of  the  syiqstoom  reported,  made  categorising  mad 
coding  of  the  responses  somewhat  difficult* 

There  was  also  considerable  variation  in  the  duration  of  various  reactions. 
An  attempt  was  muds  to  cods  tha  duration  cf  the  most  serious  reaction,  but  a  lack 
of  ce&p  arabllity  of  the  data  does  not  permit  tha  use  of  the  results  in  a  toe 
moenir&ful  manner.  It  ehould  be  noted,  hewsvar,  that  nany  of  the  reactions  were 
of  a  relatively  long-lasting  nature.  A  few  typical  ccosaants  from  interviews  con¬ 
ducted  t-T)  to  three  racks  aftsr  tha  to  rustic  illustrate  the  duration  of  acme  of 
the  disturbances* 

I  don't  sleep  good  yet.. .I'm  just  afraid  almost  to  go  to 
sleep  sometimes,  thinking  about  the  storm.  (Casa  B-302,  p.  $9*) 

Vj  heart  has  bothered  me  contdmooe  since  the  atom.  (Case 
lb-322,  p.  26.) 

(Do  you  find  it  harder  to  keep  your  mind  on  thing*?) . .  .1  do  yet— 
even  up  till  now... I  just  want  to  quit  I  guees,  just  give  up  or 
something.  (Case  R-202,  p.  27.) 

Every  time  I  shut  n y  eyes  I'm  down  there  in  all  that  bunch  of 
wrecked-up  buildinrs*..it  feels  like  so  bad  in  the  morning  when 
I  wake  up  I  can  hardly  go  around.  (C*«e  R-l£U,  p.  11.) 

Seems  like  I've  almost  lost  tha  eeunt  of  time  since  then*.. 
sees*  like  nary  times  I  have  to  stop  sad  think  to  know  what  day 
it  is  almost.  (Casa  R-150,  p.  21*) 
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There  was  «1n  considerable  variation  1.'  the  reported  intensity  of  the 
kind  of  reaction.  Sews  persons,  for  sxampls,  lad  just  a  little  difficulty 
in  getting  to  sleep,  whereas  others  plained  they  could  not  get  to  sleep  all 
night.  Similarly*  thoughts  about  the  stone  would  be  constantly  present  in 
the  nind  of  soae  people*  whereas  other  pereons  would  only  think  about  the 
tornado  in  certain  situations.  This  wide  range  in  the  reported  intensity, 
frequency  sad  duration  sppeared  to  be  true  of  most  reactions  reported  by  re¬ 
spondents. 

These  qualifications ,  as  regards  reliability  of  data  and  duration- 
frequency-intensity  of  the  reactions,  should  be  kept  in  Kind  in  interpreting 
the  findings  presented  below. 

Turning  first  to  pre-atom  ailments  that  have  been  aggravated  aince 
the  tornado.  Table  I4-36  indicates  that  about  16  percent  of  the  lspaot  and 
six  percent  of  the  non-impact  respondents  reported  such  aggravations  •  There 
is,  of  course,  no  way  of  knowing  if  these  ailments  would  have  worsened  re¬ 
gardless  of  the  tornado.  As  it  stands,  tbs  data  aerely  suggest  the  possibility 
that  undergoing  an  experience  like  the  tornado  aggravates  previous  ailnents. 

Die  interpretation  of  these  findings  is  further  eossplloated  by  the  leak  of  e 
complete  pre-tornado  inventory  of  ailaents.1  Obviously  if  the  aggravations 
reported  ware  by  aost  of  the  respondents  who  had  pre-tornado  ailments,  they 
would  co-prise  a  sis  sable  proportion  of  ell  such  individuals.  A  relationship 
night  then  be  postulated  between  the  disaster  and  the  ag  gravation  of  ailments. 
As  the  date  now  stand*  the  best  that  can  bs  said  is  that  sans  people  with  sil- 
aents  prior  to  the  storm,  reported  an  aggravation  of  such  ailments  subsequent 
to  tbe  stem. 


TABUS  U-36 

PSE-Tommo  AUKSNTS  AGGRAVATED  SINCE  THE  TORNADO 


Nature  of  Ailment 


Percent  of  All  Persons  In 


Coronary-circulatory  disturbances 
Gaatro -in tea tinal  disorders 
Boopimtoxy  disturbances 
Genito-un&^r*  disorders 
Other  pre-stom  ailments 
No  pre-stom  ailments*  or  none 
aggravated  sinoe  the  atom 

lusher  of  interviews 


The  approximately  20  percent  of  aU  respondents  who  reported  sews  fens 
of  isoapacitaticn  prior  to  the  tornado*  can  not  be  taken  as  s  base  pedat.  let 
only  are  these  data  likely  to  be  incomplete,  but  thr?  also  include  as  incapaci¬ 
tating  factors*  slight  injuries  and  tenporaxy  Illnesses*  as  well  as  ebrenit  ail¬ 
ments.  (See  Chapter  II.) 


***** 
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Acute  physiological-peychosaaatiol  reactions  wsrs  reported  by  relatively 
furs  respondents*  A*  shown  in  fable  h-37,  only  about  19  percent  of  tbo  Aspect 
and  f  oar  percent  of  the  non-lapact  respondents  experienced  any  each  disturbance* 
•bile  nausea  m  the  noet  frequently  reported  reaction,  there  ass  no  ■  ingle  re¬ 
action  that  etood  ont  to  aiy  noticeable  extent*  Zt  is  also  fairly  clear  that 
alnoet  all  of  these  disturbances  were  experienced  only  on  the  night  of  lapact* 
They  were  relatively  immediate  responses  to  the  atom  experience  end  were  not 
in  the  nature  of  a  long-run  after-affect* 

The  following:  resorts  by  various  respondents  illustrate  the  nature  of 
tbeae  types  of  reactions* 

I  got  out  of  the  truck  and  got  awfully  tick*  Got  oat  of 
the  track  and  real  ted.  (Case  Qnl5U*  p*  12) 

I  got  ay  worse  hurt  after  the  atom*  I  wasn't  really  odd 
/But/  I  had  a  chill*  Don't  know  what  else  but  I  was  just 
like  I  had  a  chill.  (Casa  R-3U,  p*  5) 

2nd  I  soothered  too,  you  knew*  I  just  couldn't  hardly  breathe 
and  those  pains,  yon  know,  they  wore  so  severe  in  there*  Ton  mat 
couldn't  hardly  get  a  long  breath*  Ton  just  had  to  just  kinds 
breathe  just  real  easy*  hot  like  you  could  normal.  (Case  R-322,  p.  29) 

We  were  all  sick,  just  sick  to  our  stonachs,  just  malting 
after  it  wi  over  with.  (Casa  B-13®,  p*  21) 


( 


Table  h-37 

ACUTE  PHTSIOLOGIClL-PSTCIDSCKiTIC  KUCTXOBS 


•stare  of  Reaction 

Percent  of  ill  Persons  In 

locwlhDaot 

Nausea 

6 

2 

Hot  or  cold  flashes,  sudden  chill 

h 

Acute  gartro- intestinal  disorders 

3 

— 

Fainting 

2 

— 

Shaking,  convulsive  spasm 

2 

— 

Muscular  spasm 

1 

Coronary  and  circulatory  disturbances 

1 

— 

Respiratory  disturbances 

— 

1 

Acute  phywiolo^cal-psychoaoaatic  reactions  not 
eleeshcre  daze  if  led 

2 

__ 

Ho  acute  physiologiccl-peychoecmatic  reactions 
reported 

a 

96 

Htcabtsr  of  Interviews 

139 

156 

1  Since  there  is  no  any  of  knowing  free  the  interview  date  only.  If  the 
various  reactions  were  basically  psychosomatic  in  origin  and  nature,  or  physio¬ 
logical,  the  reactions  have  been  grouped  together  in  coe  category* 
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Retracted  phyeielogical-psycijoeanatic  reactions  were  inch  wore  c am. 
■only  reported  than  acute  reactions*  As  shorn  in  Table  U-38,  t mo  cmt  of 
every  three  i^>aet  and  about  two  oat  ef  every  fir*  non-iepaot  respondents 
reported  they  experienced  sons  sort  of  pfcyslological>pqychoeaB£t£c  reaction 
that  lasted  over  a  quarter  of  an  hoar* 


Table  bOft 

PROTRACTED  PHYSIOLOGICAL  OR  F5TCH0SCKATZC  R&ACTXCKS 


Percent  rtf  All  Parson}  Tn 

Mature  of  Reaction  ——————— 

aessS 

•on-Iepact 

Sleep  distawbanees 

U6 

JL 

Loss  of  appetite 

29 

12 

Headaches 

19 

8 

Respiratory  disturbances  (including  odds) 

16 

10 

Generalised  weakness 

9 

1 

Bowel  end  bladder  disturbances 

6 

— 

Coronary-circulatory  disturbances 

1 

— 

Disturbances  of  genital  functioning 

1 

— 

Skin  disorders  (e.g.,  rashes,  hives,  etc*) 

1 

— 

General  Malaise  or  any  vaguely  specifie^or 

specified  reaction  not  classified  above 

15 

3 

Xo  protracted  physiological  or  psyeboaanatio 

reactions  reported 

32 

58 

Vueber  of  Interviews 

139 

158 

By  far  the  aoet  conaon  reaction  was  sleep  disturbances*  Seerly  half 
of  the  Impact  ceaee  and  about  a  third  of  the  non- inpact  oasea  stated  they  had 
aam  kind  af  trouble  in  sleeping*  Con  cite  in  thia  connection  vent  aa 
follows! 


I  don't  aleep  very  good*  Several  nighta  I  never  went  to 
sleep  till  3  o'clock*  (Case  R-106,  p.  27) 

Ve  didn't  Bleep  for  three  of  four  nighta.  (Case  JW29S,  p*  h) 

I  didn't  sleep  any  that  night  hardly.* .you'd  say  I  didn't 
sleep  any  because  it  was  just  spesaodicelly  and  not  good  sowed 
restful  aleep— and  even  for  two  or  three  daya  afterwards* 

(Case  R-3U2,  p.  17) 

It  should  be  obi  erred,  however,  that  sene  of  the  cesee  of  sleep!  eas 
ness,  probably  have  reference  only  to  the  poet- lap  act  night.  Even  though,  as 
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pointed  out  earlier,  nost  stem-oriented  activities  were  over  by  wldnlgxt, 
mgr  individuals  could  not  get  to  sleep.  A*  one  respondent  put  lti 

Va  didn’t  sleep  each  thet  night,  you  knew,  sitting  up 
worrying  about  things*  (Ceee  B-310,  p*  10) 

In  other  lnetenoee,  poor  sleep  only  resulted  when  there  near*  neither  die* 
tnrbsnees*  As  one  individual  stated  its 

There’s  been  e  few  nights,  it  thundered  end  llghtnln*  erosnd* 

Hot  exactly  nervousness—  just  kind  of  restlessness,  yon  knew* 
fellow  know  scae thing  like  thet,  he  oe&'t  sleep.  (Ceee  R-3U6, 

p.  17) 

Hext  to  Sloop  distarbenoee,  inability  to  oet  or  not  fooling  tannery 
wee  the  most  frequently  reported  reaction*  Such  lose  of  appetite  wee,  of 
eonreo,  nor#  e canon  e&ong  inpact  than  it  was  ancog  non-iwpact  respondents* 
This  leek  of  appetite  probably  did  cut  down  the  Mount  of  food-intake  end 
perhaps  left  people  In  a  weakened  state*  It  nay  be,  consequently,  that 
of  the  other  reactions  reported,  (e.g.,  headaches,  general  colds  a,  etc*) 
are  a  function  of  ths  lack  of  proper  ncwrlBbeant  rather  than  being  direct 
results  of  psychological  disturbances. 

Cenants  about  eating  disturbances  want  as  follows! 

I  didn’t  want  anything  to  eat— I  wasn't  hungry*  I 
didn't  eat  anything  then  until  Sunday.  (Case  R-202,  p.  26) 

Two  or  three  days  anyway,  you  didn't  hare  any  appetite* 

Ton  didn't  wont  anything  to  set  or  anything.  (Case  B-U8, 
p.  30) 

Couldn't  eat  anything.  It  just  took  our  appetite  away 
too,  I  reckon*  There  Just  wasn't  anybody  hungry.  (Case  R- 

322,  p.  2?) 

for  four  days  I  wouldn’t  eat  e  bite.  I  wouldn't  eat 
for  four  days.  1  couldn't  eat,  didn't  want  anything.  Only 
thing  I  wanted  was  oof fee.  (Case  B-3C2,  p.  59) 

I  didn't  want  anything  to  oat.  I  don't  think  anyone 
else  wanted  anything  f  o  eat.,  .the  next  dy,  all  we  wanted 
was  ooffee  end  doughm;  .  Vs  didn't  hare  any  desire  to  eat 
e  weal  [far/  I'd  aay,  tl  oe  or  four  dye.  (Case  R-167,  p.  17) 

Headaches,  respiratory  disturbances  (Including  colds),  and  general 
■slsiee  were  reactions  reported  by  15  percent  or  wore  of  all  lxpact  cases. 
Sena  of  the  headaches  end  x*sepiratory  disturbances  are  probably  duo  to  sx- 
poaure  to  bad  weather  conditions  following  the  tornado.  Since  it  rained  on 
and  off  that  night  and  the  teseperature  fall  to  nearly  f reccing,  and  since 

of  the  disaster  riotins  got  axtrswaly  wet  (in  the  early  hours,  at  least) 
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it  does  not  seas  unreaaonable  to  attribute  ease  of  the  respiratory  disorders 
and  headaches  to  mob  conditions*  And  seas  of  tbs  later  experiences  of  snob 
reactions,  as  indicated  above,  nay  be  doe  to  the  weakened  physical  condition 
of  acne  individuals  as  a  result  of  not  eating  enough* 

Other  physiological-psychoaoaatic  disturbances  reported  covered  a 
vide  range  iron  skin  disorders  to  bevel  and  bladder  diatcrbancee  end  ooronary- 
oireulatory  disorder#*  They  were  not  experienced  by  Many  people*  At  least, 
they  were  not  reported  by  nore  than  a  few  individuals  in  our  sample* 

As  in  the  case  of  protracted  pbysiologi  cel- psychosomatic  reactions, 
large  nuaber  of  individuals  reported  effective  disturbances  (see  Table  Ik-39)* 
The  proportion  for  both  inpact  end  non-inpact  individuals  is  abort  the  sane 
as  reported  far  phyriaLogical-ppycho#o«atia  reactions,  although  this  does  not 
neoesscrily  seen  the  snae  individuals  are  involv.jd*  The  high  percertage  in¬ 
volved  in  both,  however,  does  clearly  indicate  a  considerable  overlap* 


Table  fc-39 


FSTCRQLOGICAL  DISTURBANCES  l  MAINLY  AFTECTIVK 

Nature  of  Disturbance 

Percent  of  All  Persons  In 
Inpact  Non-Inpact 

Nervocsnasi*,  excitability,  hypersensitivity  to 

non-ctors  otiruli 

U9 

25 

tfypereencitivity  to  stem  cnee 

32 

20 

Anxiety  dreesa,  nigjvtasres,  etc* 

18 

10 

"Shocked,"  "want  around  in  dase,"  etc* 

Dl 

1 

Deprssaci,  '’collng  "blue,"  "lev,"  etc* 
l:  (:x>  object  noted) 

9 

ll 

2 

3 

Tirit&jility,  low  frustration  tolerance 

1 

“ -her  effective  psychologies!  disturbances  not 

classified  above 

k 

1 

Denial  of  any  affective  psychological  disturbance 

a 

23 

No  effective  psychological  disturbance  reported 

17 

37 

Nuaber  of  Interviews 

139 

158 

A  such  greater  hypersensitivity  to  a U gull  (both  non-store  ■tlxull  end 
atom  coe-i)  was  the  scat  ocestai  effective  synptca  reported*  This  hyper  sensi¬ 
tivity  to  noa-otem  stigali  took  various  forss,  sons  of  then  of  a  rather  vague 
nature,  being  verbalisod  only  in  terns  of  "nervousness"  or  "excitability*"  As 
one  respondent  phrased  its 
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I  am  i till  nervous,  just  tho  least  aoi#*-  >1  just,  it  just 
goes  all  over  ns*  Just  tbs  least  little  bit  of  unexpected  noise, 
sod  ah,  it  just  gets  ns  all  out  of  whack*  (Case  B-30 2,  p»  58) 

Other  respondents  stated  it  as  follows t 

It's  just  terrible*. *1  just  oouldn't  get  my  nerves  back 
and  it  seemed  like  it  just,  oh,  just  tore  every  nerve  you  had 
in  you,  just  tore  apart*  (Case  R-322,  p*  26) 

I've  bean  kinds  nervous  and  scary  afterwards*  (Case  B- 
2li6,  p.  32) 

Kesrly  half  of  the  lap  act  respondents  reported  such  general  forms  of  nervous¬ 
ness*  Increased  sensitivity  to  stoxn  cues  was  reported  by  about  a  third  of 
all  the  individuals  in  impact*  This  figure  does  not  include  people  who  were 
already  afraid  of  atoms.  Zt  refers  only  to  those  who  stated  they  acquired 
a  new  sensitivity  or  became  such  more  alert  to  storm  cues  than  they  were  before* 
CaHr.ents  in  this  connection  went  as  follows  s 

The  last  two  or  three  days  that  have  been  rather  stony  and 
cloudy  looking,  I  have  been  just  a  little  bit  jitterv  and 
nervous,  but  I  never  had  before*  (Case  R-3^2,  p.  12) 

It  s esc*  like  I  watch  clouds  if  it's  cloudy  or  anything* 

And  the  weather  report  I  listen  to  that  all  the  time,  why, 
where  I  used  to  never  pay  any  attention  to  it*  (Case  B-118, 

P*  33) 

Come  up  e  cloud,  something  like  that,  oh,  get  a  little 
nervous.  (Caae  R-3U6,  p*  9) 

I  know  I  have  a  little  more  of  feeling  of  doubt  new  when 
I  see  a  cloud  than  I  used  to*  (Case  R-150,  p*  12) 

Nearly  a  fifth  of  all  impact  respondents  reported  anxiety  dreams  or 
nightasres*  As  night  be  expected,  the  content  of  many  of  the  dreams  had  to 
do  with  the  tornado*  The  following  are  some  of  the  dreams  reported  by 
respondents! 

Well,  I  couldn't  recall  just  vhat  the  cL'c&ks  vsre  all  about, 
but  I  vote  up  several  tinea  and  I'd  be  dreaming  about  it — some¬ 
thing  that  happened*  I’d  bo  thinking  I  was  somewhere,  trying 
to  get  somewhere  else*  Seemed  like  I  couldn't  get  there* ..I'd 
dr*&a  that  ccnsbody  vaa  calling  for  me  end  I  was  trying  to  get 
to  thex...it  would  wake  me  up*  (Case  B-193,  p*  U2) 

I  dressed  the  world  had  sunk*.. I  bed  a  little  store  end  I 
had  a  hard  vay  to  get  back  on.  I  thought  I  vu  so  tired*  I 
thought  that  the  poor  little  place  was  ready  to  go 

devn.  And  I  started  out  again.  And  I  thought  it  was  a  bunch 
of  people  was  there.  And  all  of  'em  were  strange  people* 


And  they  m  sitting  around  on  logs  and  things  like  that* 

And  I  said,  I  wonder  i dxy  all  those  people  vara  sitting* 

I  never  sav  then  before*  So  mb j  people  in  one  little  plaoe 
before*  So  vben  I  did  make  it  borne  Ini  «  tired*  Had 
some  vienies  for  the  kids  and  I  just  thought  if  I'd  lift 
then  over  to  then.**^£old  thes^  help  yo'self*  lour  mother's 
really  tired... fihea  woks  v^fl  (Case  E-172,  p*  2) 

then  are  some  indications  that  those  individuals  who  had  nueh  to  do  vltfc  the 
deed  and  injured  vers  especially  affected  in  their  dream  life*  This  is  11  inn* 
trated  in  the  following  remarks  by  taro  respondents,  the  first  of  who*  held  a 
badly  hurt  little  girl  in  her  arm  for  quite  some  time,  the  second  by  a  man 
who  handled  a  number  of  dead  bodies* 

I  had  nightmares*  I  sss  e  little  girl  drad  and  I  thought 
she  had  hold  of  ay  hand*  1  thought  there  watt  a  atom  and  she 
had  ahold  of  ay  hand  trying  to  lead  me  any  from  the  storm. 

She  was  crippled  and  she  vs*  helping  mo  and  she  vaa  walking 
and  would  lead  me*  And  she  was  scared  of  the  storm.  But  I 
was  thrilled  to  death  of  hsr  walking  and  talking*. *1  woke  up 
out  here  in  the  grave  yard,  besides  my  daughter's  grave*  I 
had  my  shoes  on  but  I  didn't  have  exy  dree*  on.  That's  where 
I  woke  up*  I  don't  know  how  long  I'd  been  hare  or  anything 
about  it.  I  never  dose  anything  like  that  before*  I  never 
even  had  a  dream  1'  a>  that.  (Case  S-061,  pp*  32-33) 

You  lay  there,  stretch  oat  to  rest  e  few  minutes  and  you 
could  see  bodies,  dead  bodies  all  over  the  ceiling  of  the 
house  and  every  plaoe,  laying  as  thick  as  they  oculd  he 
laying*  (Case  R-3SU,  p.  18) 

Other  effective  disturbances  reported  included  feelings  cf  deep  depres¬ 
sion,  irritability,  diffuse  ssktatios,  "dased*  feelings,  etc*  No  mots  than 
lU  percent  of  the  respondents  reported  say  one  of  these,  and  for  most  tbs 
reactions,  the  proportion  who  experienced  then  was  quite  low*  There  probably 
is,  moreover,  eoiaa  overlap  in  those  categories  with  the  oonsequanoe,  that 
what  vaa  eeaontially  one  reaction  may  have  been  ooded  twice* 

Even  more  individuals  reported  cognitive  psychological  disturbances 
than  reported  affective  psychological  disturbances*  About  three-quarter*  of 
the  impact  and  about  half  of  tie  non-inpact  respondents  stated  they  experienced 
such  cognitive  psychological  reactions*  The  specific  disturbances  experienced 
are  given  in  Table  li-lfO* 

As  might  be  expected,  substantial  number  of  respondents  reported  they 
thought  about  the  storm  that  hod  passed*  In  mazy  instances  of  individuals 
who  had  gone  through  the  tornado,  this  thinking  took  the  form  of  reliving  the 
experience*  For  sens  individual*  this  proved  very  disturbing*  As  one  of  that 
saidt 

For  a  while  didn't  even  want  to  think  anything  about  it* 

Didn't  want  to  think  about  it,  end  I  get  to  thtnUng  about 


+*■■ 


it,  and  just  simply  alaost  gat  hysterical,  ••osnee  I*d  gat  ta 
thinking  about  it,  thinking  how  awful  it  vaa,  and  what  I  had 
to  go  through*  (Casa  E-302,  p.  50) 


Tabla  U— ilO 

PSICHOLOQICUL  MSTTTRBAHCESt  M1IBIX  COOBIgg 


Percent  of  All  Persons  la 

* 

Mature  of  Disturbance 

Impact 

lea-heact 

Thinking  about  tha  atom 

hS 

39 

* 

Inability  to  concentrate 

37 

22 

Forgetfulness 

Reduced  capacity  for  work  (occupational  or 
doisestioj  baceuaa  of  sjsptoHs  (respondent  hiaaalf 

21 

1 

:  ( 

Bakes  tha  connection) 

17 

33 

Thinking  about  tha  possibilities  of  new  atom 

7 

5 

i 

Tries  to  refrain  from  thinking  about  past  atom 

- 

r 

but  unable  to  atop— thinking  hat  *a  "obsessive" 

i 

4 

3 

« 

quality 

Inability  to  work  (occupations!  or  doaestlc) 
because  of  syantoms  (respondent  hiaaalf  makes 
the  connection) 

5 

2 

2 

3 

- 

Any  other  cognitive-perceptive  disturbances 

(c.g.,  occasional  halludnstiena,  etc.) 

2 

Denial  of  any  cognitive  psychological  disturbance 

9 

13 

i 

k  , 

Bo  cognitive  psychological  disturbance  reported 

19 

31 

V. 

Smber  of  Interviews 

139 

158 

Another  respondent  aaidi 

Ch  Lord,  that  is  all  I  do  think  about. ..I  can  just  eos 
that  vail  coming  apart  and  than  window  ooodng  in* 

(Casa  B-li*6,  p.  $2) 

In  the  instance,  of  aany  non- impact  respondents,  tha  thinking  about 
the  tornado  vaa  of  what  wight  hare  happened  to  than  if  it  had  struck  in  their 
area*  A a  one  individual  put  its 

that 'a  alaost  daily  in  ay  thoughts. ..thanks  that  va  warn 
fortunate  to  esc^t  here.  (Ccee  B~3U2,  p.  2) 


Other  individuals  thought  of  tha  stora  in  aora  general  terns.  A# 
ant  raportadt 


jr.  '•»*■*« 
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(What  do  70a  think  about'/)  'MU,  ever  slnoe  the  atom 
it's  jut  tha  atorn  and  tba  worry  and  our  ho— a  end  erraythlng 
bains  gone  and  everything  like  it  is*  Our  torn  tors  up  and  tha 
paqpla  that  are  torn  up*  That's  just  about  all  «s  can  think 
about  esy  acre*  (Casa  &»359#  p*  21) 

Inability  to  concentrate  and  forgetfulness  -were  reactions  reported 
by  a  substantial  proportion  of  respondents*  However,  wbila  those  two  cognitive 
disturbances  vsre  eeparataly  classified*  it  is  vary  probable  that  In  nany  In¬ 
stances,  reference  is  to  tha  seas  general  kind  of  reaction* 

Renarks  illustrating  these  reactions  Vera  as  follows! 

I've  never  been  so  forgetfcil  in  ay  life  as  1  an  nov*** 
just  —king  little  mistakes*  I'd  go  to  town  after  tons  and 
get  there  and  forgat  what  1  want*  I'd  go  doam  to  ay  hcmae 
especially  to  get  aonething  and  then  when  I  get  down  there  I 
couldn't  remember  vhat  I  cane  after*  X*n  having  a  lot  of 
trouble  like  that*  (Case  R-167*  pp*  23#  210 

I  can't  tell  you  one  minute  vhat  I  did  the  last  hardly* 

(Case  R-130,  p .$) 

Half  the  tins  I  can't  keep  ay  adnd  on  Vhat  I'm  rppoeed 
to  do*  (Case  &-154,  p.  11) 

I  oouldn't  concentrate  an  one  thing*  (Case  E-230,  p*  9) 

I  didn't  have  aiy  interest  in  axythlng  else*  I  oouldn't 
get  my  mind  on  it*  (Case  E-118,  p.  31) 

Couldn't  get  interested  in  anything*  Couldn't  settle 
down  and  want  to  do  anything*  (Case  &-3lt6#  p*  33) 

Other  respondents  reported  a  reduced  or  total  Incapacity  to  work  because 
of  eons  psychological  symptom*  That  is*  tbs  respondent  bimwaiv  Bade  the  con¬ 
nection  between  his  inability  to  return  either  to  domestic  or  occupational  work 
and  inability  to  concentrate,  constant  reliving  of  the  storm  experience,  etc* 

As  one  respondent  saidi 

It  hit  you  very  hard**.«ts  bearing  on  your  mind*., 
couldn't  settle  down  and  want  to  do  anything.  (Case  R- 
246,  p.  33) 

Other  cognitive  disturbance#  were  not  reported  by  say  great  proportion 
of  respondents*  A  few  individuals  remarked  that  they  thought  rather  persist¬ 
ently  about  the  possibilities  of  a  new  atoms*  A  few  others  stated  that  their 
thinking  about  tha  past  atom  was  assuming  an  "obsessive"  nature— they  had 
dsliberatsly  made  a  major  effort  to  atop  thinking  about  the  atom  but  had 
been  unable  to  stop*  A  very  fsv  respondents  reported  experiencing  occasional 


hallucinations,  e*g*,  hearing  a  train  whistle  and  than  discovering  thsy  could 
not  possibly  bars  board  a  train* 

All  of  the  reactions,  be  they  physiological,  psychosomatic,  or  psyeho- 
logical,  ware  consistently  reported  by  a  higher  proportion  of  impact  than  non- 
Impact  respondent**  This  la  what  ia  to  be  expected*  Individuals  who  ware 
directly  involved  In  the  tornado  should,  in  general,  shew  greater  reaction*  to 
the  experience  than  those  person*  who  were  not  directly  Involved*  However, 
a  relatively  high  proportion  of  noa»i*pact  respondents  did  report  similar 
reactions  to  those  experienced  by  individuals  in  iapaet*  This  strongly  suggests 
th»t  physical  insolvent  in  a  disaster  ia  not  necessary  far  the  dsvelopnsct 
of  certain  typical  disaster  reactions*  Psychological  involv— ent  is  enough* 

The  nare  closely  an  individual  is  identified  with  disaster  victins,  the  wore 
likely  he  is  to  exhibit  the  reactions  discussed  in  this  section*  This  pattern 
of  behavior  has  previously  appeared  in  all  of  the  other  national  Opinion 
Research  Studies  and  the  evidence  in  this  study  is  all  in  the  sane  direction* 
However,  although  the  general  pattern  of  a  relationship  between  lirrnl  rimnt 
and  the  Mentioned  reactions  is  fairly  clear,  detamdning  specific  relation¬ 
ships  would  require  considerable  additional  etud^r — i*e.,  to  establish  a  re¬ 
lationship  between  the  nature  (kind  and  degree)  of  ixmxLvwaant  and  specific 
reactions  would  probably  necessitate  intensive  ease-study  analysis  of  par¬ 
ticular  individxals* 

Further  reacts  of  the  gross  relationship  between  InvolvaaenV  and 
phyaiologiaaL-psychoeowaUo-psychologleal  reactions  are  discussed  in 
Chapter  IX* 


Changes  in  Knowledge.  Valnae.  and  Social  Relationships 

A  varying  mnfcer  of  respondents  reported  changes  In  knowledge, 
▼aloes,  and  in  their  relationships  with  other  people.  However,  aoet  persona 
are  probably  not  too  wars  of  changes  that  hare  occurred  particularly  in 
▼aloes  end  social  relationships.  Consequently,  there  is  probably  a  selec¬ 
tive  bias  here  ir  terms  of  respondents  who  are  sore  aware  of  changes  than 
other  people.  The  result  is  that  moat  of  the  following  figures  have  to  be 
taken  with  a  great  deal  of  caution. 


Changes  In  Knowledge  of  or  Attitndea  Toward  tornadoes 

As  shown  in  Table  U-JiL,  aany  respondents  reported  learning  things 
from  their  experience  which  led  then  to  plan  for  future  threats.  It  is  true 
that  about  a  quarter  of  the  impact  and  about  a  fifth  of  the  non-impact  re¬ 
spondents  reported  that  they  learned  nothing  or  were  not  going  to  do  anything 
different  in  a  future  similar  experience.  However,  it  should  be  observed 
(  that  sons  of  the  people  who  reported  this,  had  also  taken  very  ocaplex  and 

adaptive  precautionary  and  protective  actions  prior  to  and  during  impact.  In 
one  sense  then,  there  was  little  for  that  to  learn  as  far  as  a  future  tornado 
was  concerned.  They  had  already  aoted  in  ways  that  objectively  and  subject¬ 
ively  seemed  rather  appropriate  to  the  situation. 


Table  Mil 


WHAT  RESPONDENT  LEARNED  FROM  THE  EXFgHESJCB  AND  FUNS  FOR  FUTURE  THREATS 


Percent  of  All  Persons 

Content  of  Knowledge 

In 

Not  2a 

Learned  storm  cellar  is  the  ultimata  safely. 

Impact 

Impact 

rill  go  to  storm  cellar  next  tins 

Intends  to  or  is  building  storm  collar  ( or 

28 

13 

would  build  one  if  could  afford  it) 

Learned  appropriate  precautionary  and  pro- 

15 

6 

tective  actions  which  will  take  next  time 
Learned  what  MOT  to  do,  will  cot  do  certain 

20 

22 

things  next  «ixe,  e.g.,  naming  outside 
Learned  signs  of  a  tornado,  will  be  on  look- 

9 

7 

out  for  warning  signs 

Learned  boko  thing,  will  act  differently  next 

10 

11 

tine  but  no  details  given 

Religious  learning  1  learned  to  plaoe  self  let 

6 

10 

hands  of  God 

Religious  fatalism  1  nothing  can  be  done,  it's 

3 

1 

up  to  God 

Didn't  learn  anything,  wouldn't  do  anything 

k 

2 

different  next  time,  eto. 

25 

21 

Number  of  Interviews 

139 

158 

Chgagea  In  Knowledge*  Valtme.  tad  Social  Relationships 

A  varying  raot-or  of  respondents  reported  changes  in  knowledge, 
▼aloes,  and  in  their  relationships  with  other  people*  However,  noet  persons 
are  probably  not  too  aware  of  changes  that  hare  occurred  particularly  in 
▼aloe a  and  social  relationships*  Consequently,  there  is  probably  a  seise* 
tire  bias  bars  in  terms  of  respondents  who  are  sore  aware  of  changes  than 
other  people*  The  result  is  that  noet  of  the  following  figures  have  to  be 
taken  with  a  great  deal  of  cacti  ca» 


Changes  in  Knowledge  of  or  Attltadaa  Toward  Tornadoes 

As  shown  in  Table  b-U,  nany  respondents  reported  learning  things 
fraa  their  experience  which  led  than  to  plan  for  future  threats*  It  is  tms 
that  about  a  quarter  of  the  lwpsct  and  about  a  fifth  of  the  noo-lxpact  re¬ 
spondents  reported  that  they  learned  nothing  or  were  not  going  to  do  anything 
different  in  a  future  similar  experience*  However,  It  should  be  observed 
that  scoa  of  the  people  who  reported  this,  bad  also  taken  vary  ccrulex  and 
adaptive  precautionary  and  protective  actions  prior  to  and  during  lapse  t*  la 
one  sense  then,  there  was  little  for  then  to  learn  as  far  as  a  future  tornado 
was  concerned.  They  had  already  acted  in  ways  that  objectively  sad  subject¬ 
ively  eeened  rather  appropriate  to  tbs  situation* 


Table  Mil 


WHAT  RESPONDENT  LEARNED  MEW  THE  EXPERIENCE  AND  FUNS  FOR  FUTURE  THREATS 


Percent  of  AH  Persons 

Content  of  Knowledge 

In 

Not  la 

Learned  atom  cellar  is  the  ultimate  safely. 

Lgpaet 

Impact 

will  go  to  atom  cellar  next  tins 

Intends  to  or  Is  building  stone  cellar  (or 

28 

13 

would  build  one  if  could  afford  it) 

Learned  appropriate  precautionary  and  pro- 

15 

6 

teotive  actions  which  will  take  next  time 
Learned  what  EOT  to  do,  will  not  do  certain 

20 

22 

things  nextTtlw,  e.g.,  rasing  outside 
Learned  signs  of  a  tornado,  will  be  on  look- 

9 

7 

oat  for  warning  signs 

Learned  sosathlng,  will  set  differently  next 

10 

11 

time  but  no  details  given 

Religious  learning  >  learned  to  plaos  self  in 

6 

10 

hands  of  Ood 

Religious  fatalism  nothing  car  be  done,  it’s 

3 

1 

up  to  Ood 

Didn't  leant  anything,  woslda’t  do  anything 

b 

2 

different  next  time,  etc* 

2$ 

21 

Ensber  of  Interview* 

139 

158 

/• 
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Turing  proportions  of  respondents  stated  that  they  had  leaned  oar* 
tala  appropriate  prweautionaiy-protectiTe  actions,  or  had  leaned  that  the 
s ton  cellar  was  the  cUtinete  safety,  or  had  loaned  what  not  to  do  next  tdaej 
etc*  Illustrative  of  marks  nade  in  thie  connection  ware  as  follows  s 

1  V'Urro  now  if  a  fella  had  a  hole  in  the  ground  he'd  go 
crarl  2a  It  if  it  got  to  lookin'  pretty  bad*  I  swear  he  would* 

Z  know  I  ooald*  (Case  &*32£«  p*  25) 

Z  dweglae  whs n  It  thunders  woe  I'll  Just  hide'  1b  m  eafh 
piece*  (Ceee  &»l5b*  P*  22) 

Bate  wf  coat  handy  and  go  to  the  ston  cellar  if  it  got 
doss  enough*  (Case  B-2bS,  p*  32) 

X there  was  a  ston  cellar.  I'd  go  in  instead  of  staying 
In  the  honea*  (Case  B-310,  p.  22) 

Bnt  get  wader  ■  cos  thing  heavy  is  the  wain  thing*  That's 
what  I'd  swggest  a  person  if  they  didn't  have  tine  to  get  oat 
and  get  to  a  atom  cellar  soaswhere*  Cause  that's  all  I'd 
ever  think  of  Byself*  (Case  &-298,  p.  18) 

I  believe  I'd  xeneafcer  to  wrap  op  and  pat  on  an  overcoat* 

If  we  had  beea  pdLnaad  In  under  the  house  under  part  of  the 
wall,  if  it  bed  toned  cold  and  we'd  been  pinned  there  for  a 
day  or  two,  we'd  nearly  fraeie  if  we  didn’t  have  on  a  lot  of 
clothes.  (Case  B-250,  pp*  25,  16) 

However,  whether  ary  of  the  individuals  who  stated  they  learned  scosthlag 
would  actually  react  in  another  tornado  on  the  basis  of  what  they  said  they 
learned  In  thie  experience,  is  a  root  question.  In  this  connection,  atten¬ 
tion  should  be  dram  to  the  discussion  of  the  effect  of  previous  experience 
on  the  behavior  of  individuals  in  this  tornado*  (See  Chapter  TI) 

A  very  few  respondents  took  a  rather  fatalistic  attitude  about  doing 
anything  or  planning  for  the  future*  As  one  of  tbsa  said  to  an  interviewer t 

loan,  if  you r  gonna  be  killed,  your  gonna  be  killed 
anywhere.  (Case  B-326,  p.  15) 

Still  another  respondent  said* 

I  Just  feel  this  way*  If  it's  going  to  get  you,  it'll 
get  you  where  you're  at*  I  don't  believe  you  can  run  froa 
than  anywhere*  (Case  B-0?8,  p.  3b) 

A  few  individeale  were  planning  to  build  or  were  in  the  process  of 
building  stora  cellars  or,  as  one  respondent  put  its 

Zeah,  I  think  if  I  can  /T'llT  build  m  a  'frald  hole* 

(Case  B-130,  p.  11) 


a-riflte'Wtt 
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Bait  «o  few  respondents  wars  going  to  got  themselves  a  stone  collar  io  of 
interest*  fiaoro  were  relatively  for  atora  collars  in  this  araa  prior  to 
tho  tornado  and  orar  a  quarter  of  tbs  roopondenta  had  atated  they  had  laamod 
that  a  atora  collar  ni  tho  altlaato  safety.  Tot  only  a  for  auch  individuals 
took  or  were  going  to  taka  stops  to  build  a  collar* 

Boor  muy  atora  collars  were  actually  built  la  this  area  we,  of  course, 
do  not  knor*  A  newspaper  account  about  the  area  written  a  year  after  tho  tor* 
nado  stated  that  massy  nor  atom  oellars  had  boon  built  but  no  specific  figures 
woro  given*?-  Therefore,  wo  could  not  evaluate  this  report  in  toms  of  our 
previous  knowledge  about  the  umber  of  existing  store  cellars  in  the  area  at 
the  tine  of  the  1952  tornado* 

As  the  figures  in  the  table  sheer*  that  except  with  reference  to  a 
atom  cellar-  seeing  it  as  the  ultimate  safety  or  expressing  an  intention  of 
boilding  one*  there  was  little  dlffamnoe  between  what  the  inpact  and  non* 
impact  respondents  learned*  This  would  imply  that  undergoing  the  tornado 
experience  itself*  may  not  be  the  aoly  relevant  factor  in  what  a  person 
learned  about  proper  behavior  in  aaoh  a  situation* 


Change*  in  Talma 

As  can  be  aeon  fron  Table  lpl£,  a  considerably  eaaller  proportion  of 
respondents  reported  any  changes  in  their  values  than  reported  learning  sons* 
thing  as  a  result  of  their  atom  experience*  However,  as  already  noted*  re* 
porta  about  this  area  of  personal  life  hare  to  be  accepted  with  a  great  deal 
of  caution*  The  beat  that  probably  can  be  said,  is  that  most  of  cor  respond* 
ants  did  not  feel  or  believe  that  they  had  changed  their  basic  values*  Khether 
they  actually  did  or  not  could  only  be  established  through  more  Intensive  and 
looger-rang*  studies* 


Table  Jj-h2 
CHARGES  m  VALUES 


Peroent  of  All  Persons 

Nature  of  Change  in  Values 

la 

Not  In 

ISBSS $ 

?WPact 

Strengthening  or  ccnfimation  of  religious  values 
already  held 

Be  turn  to  religious  values  fron  which  respondent 

21 

20 

feels  he  bed  strayed 

2 

lees  materialistic  in  outlook  now 

Confirmation  of  ncn-religloua  fatalism  or  Inc  re  as- 

5 

2 

ingly  fatalistio  attitude  toward  life 

Bow  attache e  more  importance  to  coamuAty  coopers* 

1 

3 

tioo*  mutual  aid,  etc* 

n 

7 

Denial  of  any  chargee  in  values 

to 

3k 
-  33 

Kata re  of  chs^e  in  values  unreported 

-  l19 

kuuoer  of  interviews 

139 

_  JSL. 

*  five  Arkansas  Oasette*  February  8,  1953*  p.  6* 
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Such  changes  as  were  reported  seeded  to  here  bean  In  religions  end 
philosophical  values.  About  a  fifth  of  all  respondents  reported  a  strengthen* 
lx«  or  confirmation  of  religions  values  already  held*  Given  the  strongly 
religions  orientation  of  aost  of  the  people  of  this  area,  this  is  not  sorprle* 
lag.  Equally  as  expected,  is  the  fact  that  only  two  percent  of  the  lapact 
eases  reported  a  return  to  religious  values  from  which  the  individual  bad 
strayed.  It  is  clear  that,  in  these  cassmities,  it  was  not  a  question  of 
retaining  to  religion  bat  of  feeling  it  sore  strongly.  As  several  respondents 
notedt 

The  only  thing  I  feel  like  has  changed  is  Just  yon  live 
better,  try  to  live  the  Lord  better,  Bore,  all  the  tine.  That 
is  the  only  thing.  Coarse  there  isn't  anything  else  that  has 
chmged  In  ay  Bind  any.  I  just  like  to  live  better  for  Him  all 
the  time.  (Case  B-122,  p.  36) 

It  has  brought  to  aa,  aore  than  tvsr,  a  realisation.  I  have 
always  tried  to  live  Christian  bat  it  has  brought  to  at  the 
realisation  of  the  need  to  be  prepared  for  death.  We  know  not 
what  ninnte  it  will  ecas  and  we  should  all  try  to  bo  reedy  when 
a  thing  like  this  does  happen.  (Casa  B-3li2,  p.  23) 

I  believe  I  think  aore  of  ay  Lord  than  I  did.  (Case  B*3U»> 
p.  35) 

How  I  read  the  Bible  Btt*e  that  what  I  did.  (Case  B-O98,  p.  3h) 

Interviews  conducted  with  various  Ministers  in  the  different  towns  gave 
evidence  of  the  sacs  kind  as  reported  by  regular  respondents.  The  ministers, 
almost  without  exception,  reported  no  upsurge  of  conversions,  but  did  report 
eoae  increases  in  church  attendance.! 

Eolctirely  few  respondents  reported  attaching  wore  personal  importance 
to  cesamity  cooperation.  Several  individuals  consented  about  this  as  follows! 

Host  people  you  wouldn't  have  thought  would  be  out  doing 
things,  you'd  see  thea  about  doing  things.  Makes  you  feel 
closer  to  thea.  (Case  &-2l£,  p.  36) 

I  feel  Ilia  they  feel.  More  Ilka  helping  sens  one  than... 
did  before  that  happen.  I  think  that  would  be  all  over  the 
town  and  all  over  the  area  around  here.  (Case  R*U9,  p.  35) 

However,  the  low  proportion  of  respondents  who  attached  sore  personal  importance 
t/i  ecacaaity  cooperation  may  not  be  truly  indicative  of  the  feeling  that  existed 
inuedlatcly  after  icpcct.  It  is  possible  a  tine  faotor  was  at  work  hare.  There 
is  sco*  indication  in  the  interviews  that  the  sense  of  a  octal  solidarity  and  the 
gensral  feeling  of  coeasoity  goc-%  ill  was  strongest  in  thr  days  right  after  ths 
tornado* 

””  !  Ec porta  fron  various  dencsiaaticns  differed  rather  widely  in  regard  to 

the  aaoent  of  increase  of  attendance  they  experienced. 
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Changes  in  Social  Belatlccshlps 

Relatively  few  respondents  reported  change*  In  their  relationship* 
with  other  persons*  As  shewn  in  Table  Wi3,  alsoat  all  the  reported  change* 
were  in  the  direction  of  a  strengthening  of  a  relationship  previously  exist¬ 
ing  with  kin*  neighbors,  or  friends*  Respondents  reported  euoh  change*  aa 
follows! 

(Hare  yon  gotten  to  knew  anybody  better  since  the  tornado?) 

Oh,  yes,  the  folks  this  house  belongs  to,  shy  I've  known  the*  a 
leng  tine,  ever  einca  thay're  lived  here,  six  years  right  beeids 
'ea*  But  1  didn't  know  then  too  well,  yon  know*  They've  been 
just  like  a  Bother  and  dad  to  a*.  (Case  &-3lj6,  p«  2J*) 

I've  net  folks.  I  knew  of  then  just  when  I  seen  then  but 
after  working  end  being  with  then,  naturally  understand  then 
better,  well  acquainted.  (Case  R-33U,  p*  33) 

People  I  set.  Hsd  bean  several  years  since  I  had  been 
around  than  such.  See  then  quite  a  bit  nore  than  before,  now. 

(Case  R-312,  p.  9) 

All  other  changes  in  social  relationships  (including  the  formation  of  new 
ones)  ware  reported  by  very  few  people.  So  one  reported  (as  a  result  of 
the  tornado)  breaking  off  a  relationship  with  a  person  previously  known 

Table  Wtf 


CHANGES  IN  SOCIAL  HELATICSSHIPS 


Percent  of  All  Persons 

Nr.tnro  ef  Cb-n-j*  in  Scci"l  F?lati<nrhips 

In 

Not  In 

Bolaticnahipe  strengthened  with  kin,  neighbors 

Igruact 

and  friends 

Relationships  strengthened  with  other  townspeople 

15 

12 

(cot  In  forxal  roles) 

Bar  relationships  formed  with  people  in  own  oob- 
writy  not  fomarly  known 

New  relationships  forsod  with  people  in  nearby 

3 

2 

k 

1 

©onccaities  not  foraarly  known 

Now  relationships  foraod  with  persons  associated 
with  forral  relief,  control,  etc.,  agenci**  fn* 

2 

3 

outcida  Volte  County 

Relationships  broken  or  weakened  with  anyone  pre- 

2 

1 

vioocly  kaonn 

Eo  social  relationships  strengthened,  formed  or 

— 

“ 

weakened 

77 

81» 

Kuaber  of  Interviews 

139 
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Respondents  aide  many  observations  about  the  changes  they  ssnr  (or 
thought  they  saw)  going  on  around  them*  The  range  of  observations  was  enor¬ 
mous,  but  unfortunately  there  was  relatively  little  overlap  in  the  o omenta 
of  tha  various  respondents*  However,  on  the  basis  of  importance  and  the 
presence  of  enough  cooperative  data,  three  areas  were  selected  for  attention* 
These  areas  waroi — (1)  how  respondents  perceived  people  had  changed  in  general 
since  the  storm;  (2)  what  respondents  observed  about  the  re  actions  of  children 
to  the  experience;  and  (3)  what  respondents  believed  was  being  done  with  re¬ 
spect  to  oaramlty  rebuilding* 


As  shown  In  Table  Is— Us,  most  of  the  changes  perceived  in  other  people 
were  of  a  positive  rather  than  negative  nature* 

Of  the  positive  changes,  the  one  most  frequently  mentioned  (by  both 
impact  and  non-impact  respondents)  was  that  people  were  sore  friendly,  con¬ 
siderate,  etc*  In  this  connection  respondents  expressed  themselves  as  follows* 


People  that  are  cold  are  more  friendly,  probably  than  they 
ever  were  before  in  their  lives.  Just  act  like  eveiytlms  they 
speak  to  acoobody  they  sure  was  proud  ^/Ls*,  glad7  to  see  you* 
I  guess  they  thought  they  was  proud  to  see  you  was  alive  or 
something.  (Case  Br3k&,  p.  18) 


Table  b-Ui 

HOW  EESPCKDENT  PEECEEVED  PEOPLE  HAD  CHANGED  SINCE  THE  TOHiADO 


Positive  Ch-.n?aa 

tcro  cooperative,  greater  solidarity,  more 

considerate,  kinder,  etc. 

More  religious,  batter  Christiana,  had  greater  faith, 
etc* 

Held  up  well  in  adversity,  shewed  greater  strength  of 
character  than  respondent  expected 

People  are  "better"  and  other  vague  expressions  about 
■betterment" 

More  subdued,  restrained,  less  wild,  quieter,  sobered, 
ete« 

KapaMve  Changes 

Veopoo  Lt.to  not  o hanged  but  they  should  bare— just  as 
wicked  as  before,  etc* 

People  are  not  bolding  up  well  la  adversity 

Less  friendly,  more  selfish,  egotistical,  less  eooperm* 
tivs,  etc. 

Mo  positive  or  negative  changes  perceived 


Percent  of  All  Per- 
aona  n 

Iiroaot  Son-Igract 

37  1$ 

12  16 

$  2 

h  2 

1  3 


h 

1 


3 


1 

hi 


6$ 


Everyooa  tttti  aors  friendly,  seeos  to  caxa  aorw  about  neb 
other  than  they  did.  (Case  B-33u>  p.  33) 

I  believe  that  most  of  os  can  go  and  help  and  do  what  we  can 
and  things  like  that.  I  really  don't  think  we  could  before*  Ton 
probably  never  know  unless  anyone  really  kia  the  experience  to 
try  to  help*  (Case  R-2lj6,  p*  37) 

It  ehoold  be  noted  that  seas  people  eho  expressed  snob  eentinenta  felt  that 
it  was  a  teaporazy  pbenoesna*  They  expressed  an  opinion  that  the  feeling  of 
actual  good-will  would  not  last* 

Belatively  fever  respondents  reported  people  had  hecane  wore  religions, 
bettor  Christians,  etc*  Those  that  did  expressed  it  soasvhat  like  the  follow- 
ingt 

More  of  the  people,  seat  like,  feel  wore  or  less  Jest  like 
I  do  about  it.  They  look  sore  to  Christ  than  they  did*  They 
feel  they've  been  taken  oars  of  jest  like  «y  family*  Lot  of 
then  did  things  before  the  stone  that  they  won't  do  now*  They 
used  to  have  a  little  crap  game  around  one#  in  a  While*  I 
don't  believe  I've  seen  a  non  who  was  in  the  stone  in  a  crap 
game.  They  are  all  wore  or  lees  leading  a  better  life*  (Case 
B-31U,  p*  36) 

I  knew  wa  did  have  sows  people  that  here  not  bean  attending 
church,  that  has  ooae  out  to  church*  (Case  B-230,  p*  21) 

They're  haring  the  revival  earrices  in  town  and  people  ere 
attending. ..I  think  it's  waked  eo  n any  up  as  to  what  Christianity 
is  and  what  it  has  neant  at  a  ties  like  this  and... people  are 
blowing  aare  of  that  than  they  have  since  the  tornado  struck* 

(teyo  R-3 12,  p.  22) 

A  few  of  the  respondents  although  they  noted  that  people  were  wore  religions 
expressed  considerable  scepticism  that  the  change  in  attitude  w?s  a  permanent 
an*.  Is  cos  of  then  said* 

Toe  take  any  disaster  like  that  and  right  at  the  tlae  they 
go  to  church,  and  they  say  they  are  going  to  do  better  but  they 
aren't  going  to  stick  with  it.  (Case  R-110,  p.  9) 

Another  respondent  expressed  her  sceptioiea  as  follow 

Ton  hear  then  talking  about  they're  gonna  do  better  ^T.e., 
go  to  church  wore,  etc  .7.  Don't  know  if  that  it  Just  street 
talk*  Ve  can  tall  later.  (Case  R-33U,  p*  7) 

A  ecaparisco  of  Impact  and  noo-impact  caeea  shows  a  possible  aeatdngfal 
difference  in  only  one  respect.  Just  about  twice  as  many  Impact  as  non-lapaet 
respondents  reported  they  perceived  people  as  store  friendly,  considerate,  co¬ 
operative,  etc.  Several  factors  way  be  responsible  for  this*  For  one,  there 
probably  was  e  higher  sense  of  cosaunity  solidarity  in  the  lapact  areas  as  a 


result  of  t'rj  coaaon  experience  of  having  goo*  throegh  the  tornado*  (fader 
these  conditions,  it  would  be  expected  that  people  woold  see  each  other  in 
a  friendlier  light  than  in  anas  where  there  was  lass  of  a  sense  of  cn— unity 
solidarity*  Forth# more,  Individuals  in  the  tapact  areas  nay  actually  be 
■ore  friendly,  considerate,  etc*  with  one  another  than  persona  in  the  other 
areas* 

Vhen  people  are  needy  and  need  help,  you  know  they  are 
inclined  to  be  no  re  friendly*  (Case  EW38,  p*  29) 

lbs  slight  but  nevertheless  positive  changes  in  social  relaticnehips  discussed 
in  the  previous  section,  also  suggest  that  people  mts  actually  more  friendly 
with  one  another* 

Sanctises  of  Children 

Table  1*-1*5  presents  the  direct  observations  of  children  uade  by  adults  A 


Table  lrt£ 


HSSPCEDENT'S  DIHECT  PEHCEPTION  OF  CHILDSES  AFTER  IE®  TOHSttDO  SIGHT 


Nature  of  Peru  action 

■  jgggag jggB55BSEl 

Iknact 

Shews  anxiety  regarding  future  tornadoes 

3 6 

$ 

Illness*  colds,  naasles,  fin,  eto. 

10 

3 

Sleep  disturbance  and  nightaarej 

6 

—  • 

Eating  disturbance 

6 

— 

Nervous,  frightened,  soared,  jittery  (regarding 
tornado  past) 

6 

2 

Child  oref  footed 

6 

33 

Increased  dependence  on  or  great  responsiveness 
to  adults 

1* 

k 

Talks  about  the  tornado  a  great  deal 

1 

k 

All  other  observations 

k 

3 

No  children  perceived  or  reactions  of  children 

unreported 

« 6 

7k 

IfnJosr  of  Interviews 

139 

Sore  respondents  in  tapact  areas  reported  chiXdrsn  were  disturbed  then 
did  respondents  frcu  non-tapact  areas.  (Appraxtaately  29  percent  compared  with 
13  percent.)  Unfortunately,  however,  it  was  tapes clble  to  separate  the  observa¬ 
tions  in  tens  of  those  that  were  cade  of  children  who  had  undergone  tapect  end 
of  those  vhr»  hAd  not*  Very  often,  the  respondent  htaeelf  did  not  know.  Conse¬ 
quently,  the  slight  evidence  that  appears  in  an  areal  comparison  cannot  be  folly 

*  Since  test  coding  indicated  little  difference  in  obserrationa  reported 
about  one's  own  children  and  the  children  of  ethers,  no  distinction  is  here  made 
between  tha  respondent's  obserrationa  of  his  own  children  and  other  children* 


1 


- - -  *or*  <uatnrbed  then  ohilfc^  ^ 

*  Ch^  »*—*.  **caUy  e^ted 
joat  the  law.  (C*s?  LllO?  p?  jST  ****  ****  pljl3r8d  0,1 

M»  Sr  t?  S  SS*hii  hU  *aI  ,«*  to 

x  don't  boiler*  I'll  *»?  doinu  Be  add,  'Koto  » 

poopl*  that  ware  hart,  toggi^  for^nt^i®£fil,g  **  tboee  '# 

paia  *ad  <nr«ythiiig.»  Ea  th** 

I'U  orer  forgot  that  aa  lonTaal  liwT'^VJ  *»' 't  beller* 

*  S*-*?  "  *»  *aa-Srlng  toM/L!?-*  botbn^  m 

sdad*  (Caa*  S-123,  p.  14)^^  woaL1  »»W  gat  it  off  hie 

~««<i  of  wtot  dghVtoppJn.  ^^  -^..ttoy  are  .till 
another  one.. .the  one  next  to  the  bahv  h  f*“f  that  *****  ^gbt  be 

JuT*1 ** utu’  "w* u» MSa£? J8**jg~ 

■1<*—b“t  ttay  got 

atate,  fear  of  going  to  bed*. .Karr  f*®*  to  be  in  a  nerrona 

» t.  »2f*7gj  ~5»  *  *»»  i«TL. 

»  «o.  *«.t  w  „  so 

«oo  t»’U  hoUor  fra  *»  opotL, 

^u“r.Sl£*n^  te  *«*  0Krb. °t£r2Jr  * 

c*1*  now  he  wants  to  knn»  ir  a*te  down.,,  and 

-t.  to  ta«  u  u,. ,  .w  •?*-*».  j«.  ^t,  h. 

*  .tXS1;  H>sS  *2 — *-«  *«. 

~  i?S  Tgtttn* 

*^„to  ’'bat  ail*  yon?.  .JJ  now,  eon,  I  jnat 

nowhere  to  go  and  I  just  wish  tm*  t  know,  nothing  to  do 

c,,,®*7  ***•  nti-rona  for  a  —  .._ 

*“334,  p.  p)  — t=“*  wddn't  sleep.  (Gate 
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ft*  boy... I  didn’t  notio*  any  difference  in  him.  (Cam 

B-302,  p.  59) 

At  any  rate.  It  Is  clear  fro*  the  Interview  and  from  the  direct 
observations  of  interviewers  that  children  like  adnlta  varied  considerably 
in  their  post-iapaet  reactions*  Often  to  children  in  the  mbs  family  evi¬ 
denced  quite  different  reactions— one  seemingly  not  being  affected  to  any 
gnat  degree,  another  apparently  very  disturbed.  So  far  as  can  be  determined 
froa  the  interview,  the  reactions  of  children  in  the  poet-impact  period 
presented  no  particular  problems  to  the  adults  involved.  Only  a  very  few 
respondents  appeared  to  notice  any  particular  reactions  on  the  part  of 
ehilck-en,  or  expressed  ary  concern  or  worry  over  what  they  observed* 

It  ehould  be  noted,  however,  that  oar  other  field  studies  in  which 
children  were  Interviewed,  throw  toms  doubt  on  the  reliability  of  adult 
observations  of  children  Soae  gross  misinterpretations  were  found.  TM* 
would  seen  to  indicate  that,  in  radar  to  obtain  valid  and  reliable  data  on 
children's  reactions,  it  world  be  necessary  to  interview  children  direotly 
rather  than  depending  on  tha  observations  of  adults. 


Intention  to  Rebuild 

We  now  turn  to  the  opinions  of  respondents  on  whether  the  hit  com¬ 
munities  were  or  wore  not  going  to  be  rebuilt.  Since  it  was  frequently  im¬ 
possible  to  distiogoiiih  tha  particular  locality  referred  to  by  a  respondent 
(i*e.,  whether  he  was  referring  to  Judsonia,  Doniphan,  etc*)  tha  opinions 
expressed  wore  oodsd  as  referring  to  rebuilding  in  tha  impact  area  In  general* 
In  the  inpact  cases,  however,  it  is  probable  that  the  referent  is  usually  tbs 
respondent's  own  community*  Most  of  the  non-impact  cases  probably  refer  to 
Judsonia. 


in  shorn  in  Table  U-y6,  nest  of  those  individuals  who  ventured  a 
remark  on  rebuilding,  thought  people  were  going  to  rebuild*  2espondents  ex¬ 
pressed  the^a elves  as  follows  about  what  they  thought  people  were  going  to  do* 

I  thick  people  that  oan  will  pat  back  and  try  to  be  the 
same,  just  have  a  little  town  bare  again.  (Case  R>2lj6,  p*  35) 

So  many  are  just  ready  to  start  right  in  and  rebuild.  (Case 
B-138,  p.  22) 

the  people  of  this  town  seta  to  have  great  fortitude  and 
ability  to  carry  on,  which  is  in  evident  now  in  the  fast  re¬ 
building  pace.  (Case  &4P,  p-  11) 

Soae  respondents  qualified  their  rsaarks  about  Judsonia  indicating  that  It 
would  be  rebuilding  but  by  different  people  (newcosers)  or  the  town  would  be 
located  in  a  different  site  (e.g*,  closer  to  the  highway).  As  on*  respondent 
seidt 


T 


See  Voltua*  III,  Appendices  B-l,  B-2,  and  B-7* 


So  IT  they  rebuild  I  imagine  it  will  be  oat  toward  the  Min  high¬ 
way  core*  Bat  eventually  7.  believe  -Jadeonie  will  be  a  thriving  little 
strswberzy  center  and  com  unity  again*  (Cose  R-3U2,  p.  23) 

Still  another  respondent  thought  that  the  boaineaa  area  of  Jedsonia  could  not 
be  rebuilt  as  such  as  the  rest  of  the  toen  would  be*  One  respondent  pot  it 
this  wayt 


I  don1 1  believe  eoae  of  the  business  eon*  X  «oa*t  think  will 
build  back*  And  a  lot  of  the  business  buildings  were  owned  by 
out-of-town  people,  X  mderat&nd  they  aren't  going  to  build  back, 
they  were  just  renting  the  buildings*  I  think  the  residents  will* 

Sane  people  had  residences  destroyed,  probably  wouldn’t  build 
back,  bat  they’ll  probably  sell  those  lots  to  soneone  else  and  X 
tbinV  the  town  will  be  built  back*  (Case  B-250,  p.  Ik) 

This  last  quotation,  according  to  word  received  in  Kay  of  195U,1  was  boras  out 
by  events*  Sis  town,  on  the  whole,  has  been  rebuilt  but  nary  of  the  businesses 
had  not  attempted  to  re-establish  theas elves* 

Only  a  very  few  respondents  felt  that  there  was  not  going  to  be  any 
attempt  at  rebuilding.  One  individual  who  did  feel  this  way  expressed  bias  elf 
as  follows* 


There's  gonna  be  a  lot  of  the  people  that  was  there  that  won't 
be  there  any  wore.  And  they'll  never  be  there  any  nore.  And 
there's  a  lot  of  people  that  was  there  end  got  orey  fron  there  that 
won't  want  to  live  there.  (Case  B-302,  p.  72) 

Table  1*-U6 

RgSPOHDSJIT'S  GPXHIQS  ABOUT  IHBTHEH  TORMSPEQHS  WILL  REBUILD* 


Mature  of  Ordaion 

Percent  of  All  Persons  Jj| 
Irpuot  Hcm-Ir?*ct 

Majority  will  rebuild 

2U 

16 

Majority  will  rebuild  and  town  will  be  better 
than  before 

6 

Majority  will  rebuild  and  t os*  trill  be  worse 
than  before 

U 

Town  will  be  rebuilt  but  by  different  people 

(nsvoooare)  and/or  it  will  be  located  in  a 
different  site  (e.g.,  closer  to  the  highway) 

k 

1 

Don't  know  as  yet  what  people  will  do 

XU 

10 

Rone  or  very  few  will  rebuild 

8 

1 

Opinion  on  rebuilding  not  reported 

Uo 

72 

Humber  of  Interviews 

339 

158 

*  About  115*  of  all  the  respondents  in  the  isp&ct  areas 

ventured  soae 

remarks  on  the  rebuilding  of  the  business  coawgnlty  as  over  against  the  resi¬ 
dential  areas.  Because  of  tbs  low  frequencies  involved  and  the  lack  of  any 
strong  opinions  one  wsy  or  the  other  the  results  are  not  reported  here* 

^  Fraa  a  telephone  conversation  with  the  editor  of  the  Searcy 
newspaper* 
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7 exy  few  respondents  add  that  their  ora  rebuilding  plots  were  sepoad* 
ent  on  what  other  people  vers  going  to  do*  In  fact,  u  shown  in  Table  U— 1*7, 
of  the  respond*:  ta  vbo  expressed  a  riew  on  the  subject,  over  two-thirds  of  then 
were  already  in  the  perooess  of  nbuilding,  or  definitely  had  aade  top  their  Binds 
that  they  vers  going  to  rebuild  their  bones*  Severer,  a  fairly  substantial 
number  of  the  individuals  in  tits  inpaet  areas,  about  £8  percent  of  then,  were 
still,  at  the  tine  when  they  were  interviewed,  undecided  or  asbiralent  about 
shat  they  were  going  to  do*  Vost  of  these  persons  said  their  decision  was  go-* 
ing  to  depend  on  how  such  aid  they  would  be  able  to  obtain*  Very  few  individ¬ 
uals  stated  that  they  vers  not  fling  to  rebuild* 


Table  Wtf 


EESPCNDENT’S  GU  FUN  REGJLEDINa  2EBUILDIN0 


Nature  of  £un 

Percent  of  All  Persons  In  Iiroeot 

Till  rebuild 

Already  has  begun  rebuilding  or  Baking  aajor 

39 

repairs  on  hooee 

Undecided  or  anbivalenti  decision  dependent 

29 

on  aid  obtained 

19 

Undecided  or  ambivalent:  reasons  ^specified 

9 

Probably  will  not  rebuild 

1 

Definitely  will  not  rebuild 

3 

fe&er  of  Interviews 

Apparently  nany  of  those  who  ware  undecided  about  rebuilding  were  waiting 
to  see  hew  much  the  Bed  Cross  was  going  to  help  then*  There  seemed  to  be  con¬ 
siderable  confusion  end  lack  of  infomatioa  anong  our  respondents  on  this  point* 
However,  thin  was  to  be  soncrvb&t  expected  since  the  Bed  Cross  was  only  starting 
to  consider  rebuilding  aid  when  our  field  study  was  ending*  The  organisation 
had  not  yet  had  tine  to  decide  whoa  it  was  going  to  help  rebuild  end  to  what 
extent*  At  any  rate,  this  left  a  number  of  individuals  in  the  sane  state  of 
indecision  as  the  respondent  who  reported: 

*«.Ksran’t  nde  any  specific  plans,  because  I  don't  know 
what  I  can  do  yet*  It  resales  to  be  seen*  The  Bed  Cross 
hasn’t  Bade  any  particular  prceri.se  as  to  what  they  will  do 
and  what  they  won’t  do*  So  I  don’t  know*  (Case  B-130,  p.  3) 

Moat  of  the  few  individuals  who  stated  that  they  were  not  going  to  re¬ 
build,  appeared  to  be  people  who  were,  prior  to  the  tornado,  dissatisfied  with 
where  they  ware  living.  2be  wrecking  of  their  living  quarters  sorely  gave  than 
a  good  opportuaity  to  leave*  Several  respondents  expressed  It  this  wayi 

I’ll  go  causa  I  never  did  like  Bald  Knob,  lived  here  for 
27  years,  bet  I  never  liked  it*  I  don’t  like  the  way  the 
people  doe*  here*  (Case  S-106,  p*  36) 
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Is  fact  I  km  teas  wanting  to  gat  may  for  «  long  tlas 
because  I  Just  wasn't  Tory  well  satisfied,  just  don't  want 
there  and  I  don't  even  want  dose.  I  lost  want  to  gat 
entirely  out  of  tie  state*  (Casa  B-I5u,  p*  19) 


Evaluation  of  Kxpsilenos 

Within  a  fear  days  after  the  tornado,  individuals  began  to  look  book 
and  eraloate  their  experience*  They  resdnisced  about  what  they  had  gone 
through  and  they  talked  over  and  compared  their  experiences  with  their 
friends  and  relati-res.  Is  looking  hack,  respondent!  tingled  out  certain 
general  aspects  of  the  tornado  experience  as  the  wont  or  the  woet  upsetting* 
Is  shorn  in  Table  M)8,  they  did  not  oremhelningly  select  out  aqy  one  gen¬ 
eral  aspect  ea  woet  upsetting.  "Pitiful0  consequences  to  disaster  Tic  tins 
or  survivors,  which  waa  ranked  highest,  was  singled  out  by  about  one-fifth 
of  all  the  inpact  respondents,  end  by  a  slightly  larger  proportion  of  the 
non-iwpact  respondents*  The  relatively  slight  differences  in  several  cate¬ 
gories  between  the  lupact  and  non-impact  population,  seen  due  to  the  feet 
that  Individuals  that  were  in  impact  tended  wore  often  to  select  (as  wight 
be  expected)  either  the  tornado  itself  or  the  entire  disaster  as  an  un¬ 
differentiated  experience* 


Table 


WOBST  OS  HOST  OPSETHHO  GENERALIZED  ASPECT  QP  THE  EXPEHEBNCB 


Saturn  of  Worst  Aspect 

Percent  of  AH  Persons 
In 

San- 

- 

Igpect 

Impact 

"Pitiful"  consequence#  to  disaster  victias  or 

survivors 

22 

29 

large  number  of  persons  killed  or  injured 

19 

33 

Xhs  entire  disaster— ee  an  undifferentiated 

experience 

Hi 

6 

Overall  destruction— eaphasie  an  extensiveness 

at  destruction  to  proper^ 

12 

16 

The  tornado  itoelf  (its  great  power,  frightening 

character,  etc*) 

11 

2 

Xatore  of  the  deaths  and  injuries  (aphasia  on 

■airing,  bleeding,  etc*) 

2 

1 

Denial  a  /thing  was  upsetting 

1 

k 

Other  aspects 

1 

k 

So  worst  or  upsetting  experience,  or  none  reported 

31 

32 

Sober  of  Intervlewe  139  158 
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Respondent*  express a d  themselves  shoot  the  worst  or  aoet  disturbing 
general  aspects  of  the  tornado  in  the  f  aliasing  wsys* 

(is  you  see  it,  shat  was  the  worst  thing  stoat  the  atom?) 

Of  coarse  the  lose  of  life  and  the  broken  hoses  was  the  worst 
thing*  (Case  B-31t 2,  p.  22) 


I  would  s*7  that  the  death  of  the  people 
than  any  other  thing*  (Case  B-118,  p*  3iJ 

r-- 

Oh,  you  just  couldn’t  hardly  stand  to  area  think  about 
what  those  poor  people,  you  know,  that  got  killed,  and  their 
fanilles  that  were  still  living*  Vhat  they  were  going  through, 
you  know*  For  se  is  when  you  ses  folks  killed*  Property  can 
be  replaced,  hat  you  can't  replace  their  lives*  (Cue  B-33 k» 

P*  30) 


(What  do  you  think,  what  was  the  worst  thing  shoot  the  stent) 
Veil,  I  think  the  people  that  got  killed*  ill  this  property 
damage  is  awful  had  hat  still  that  isn’t  liks  losing  lives,  yoa 
know.  (Cue  ft-30?,  p*  $2) 

I  really  don’t  care  shoot  hearing  too  much  about  people 

Jetting  blowed  away  and  oat  in  pieces  and  all  that  staff* 

Cue  R-110,  p.  ii) 

(What  would  yon  uy  was  the  worst  thing  about  the  storm?) 

•«. People  losing  their  lives.  (Cue  B-122,  j.  35) 


In  "cbl*  1Hi9,  instead  of  the  generalised  aspect,  the  specific  event 
of  happening1'  which  wu  moet  upsetting  or  worst,  is  tabulated*  Although  a 
distinction  between  general  and  specific  was  somstiaes  difficult  to  make,  it 
wu  felt  that  each  a  distinction  would  be  meaningful  especially  since  re¬ 
spondents  themselves  frequently  separated  tbs  two* 


As  night  be  expected,  considerably  more  input  then  noo-lmpact  re¬ 
spondents  selected  oat  specific  events  or  happenings  u  the  most  opeetting 
or  worst*  This,  of  course,  reflects  the  lesser  involvement  of  the  non-impact 
cues  in  the  tornado  experience* 


Respondents  expressed  themselves  about  the  worst  or  mast  disturbing 
specific  event  or  happening  of  the  tornado  in  tbs  following  ways* 

Worse  thing,  it  tors  up  lot  of  mf  furniture,  I  gases*  . 

Knocked  me  out  of  a  place  to  live.  That's  shoot  the  worst 
thing  I  had*  (Cue  pe  22) 

I  think  what  la  still  going  on  is  the  worst  part*  I 
wouldn't  know  exactly  how  to  describe  the  thing****  lorn  are 
Joat  all  tors  up  and  no  place  to  lire.  (Cue  B-1&,  pp*  21,  22) 

^  A  few  respondents  selected  out  mors  then  one  event  or  happening*"” 
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Table  1*49 

WORST  OR  HOST  UPSBTTHQ  SPECIFIC  EVEHT  OR  HAFPZHIRO 


Rature  of  Brent 

Percent  of  All  Persons  In 

lappet 

Physical  affects  of  the  tornado  itself 

30 

5 

Property  loss  to  self  or  household  kin 

16 

k 

9sam  escape  of  self  or  household  kin 

16 

3 

Consequences  to  self  or  kin  of  death. 

injuries  or  property  losses 

12 

— 

Hot  knowing  what  happened  to  kin  or 
intimate 

9 

8 

Death  or  injuries  to  kin 

h 

1 

Manner  of  particular  other  being  killed 
or  injured 

1 

2 

Consequences  to  particular  others  of 
death,  injuries  or  property  loss 

1 

2 

Death  or  injuries  to  intimates  or  parti- 

color  known  others 

1 

7 

Own  iajwry 

1 

— 

Property  loss  to  non-household  kin  or 
intimates 

•mm 

2 

Other  aspects 

12 

9 

Ho  worst  or  upsetting  experience,  or 
none  reported 

19 

60 

Kuher  of  Interviews 

139 

158 

Well,  at  tha  beginning,  ay  wife  was  badly  injured.  That 
was  about  tha  worst  upset  I  had*  (Casa  R-130,  p.  11) 

Tha  D' o... just  b&ared  on  ay  wind  more  than  anything.  Just 
beeanso  I  had  one  child*  They  were  in  tha  store  and  little  boy 
was  boas  and  southing  killed  hla*  As  horrible  as  any  /thing 
•1 tijf*  (Case  S-238,  p*  16) 

The  worst  part  that  happened  to  n  was  after  it  was  all  over** 
everything  that  I  had  was  destroyed*  ( Case  B-302,  p«  71) 

The  worst  it  done  to  us,  we  had  to  hare  the  house  fixed* 

(Csss  fc-310,  p.  21) 

/•erst  thia"7  I  guess  would  be  the  ones  we  lowed  both  was 
killed.* «so  terrible  to  walk  in  there  and  see  caskets* • .hare 
tboee  too  little  kids  grow  up  without  their  parents*  (Case 
H-2J6,  P*  25) 


I  just  imagine  seeing  that  how*  going  and  knowing  they 
war*  in  it,  I  reckon  that's  what  seared  s*  the  worst*  (Case 

B-202,  p.  32) 

Believe  the  issue  of  the  bom  gone  was  the  worst  thing 
that  happened  to  ne*  (Cass  B-130,  p*  10) 

It  nay  be  noted  at  this  point  that  while  searching  for  Missing  was  a 
major  activity  and  a  prize  eooros  for  anxiety  in  the  hoars  after  impact,  in 
retrospect  nost  respondents  did  net  rank  it  high  as  the  sort  upsetting  event* 
Only  about  s  tenth  of  both  the  inpact  and  nco-ispa.  t  respondents  reported  it* 
Possibly  the  fact  that  aoet  searchers  found  these  they  were  looking  for  had 
not  been  killed  or  too  seriously  injured,  nay  hare  been  influential  in  dlsda- 
isblng  the  importance  at  this  occurrence  when  it  was  viewed  In  retrospect* 

Of  Interest  is  that  fact  that  no  respondent  mentioned  the  mass  funeral 
m  a  worst  or  upsatting  event*  In  fact,  it  waa  barely  commented  on  by  say 
of  the  individuals  in  oar  sanpls*  Certainly  it  did  not  loss  large  in  the 
thinking  of  most  people*  Possibly  the  feet  that  the  mass  General  actually 
involved  only  ten  people  who  were  buried  in  their  own  separate  graves,  made 
it  sees  more  or  laoa  like  an  ordinary  burial*  Host  of  the  few  individuals 
who  comonted  on  the  event,  accepted  it  as  a  natter  of  necessity  which  was 
dene  with  rather  good  taste.  As  several  respondents  eaidi 

They  wasn't  anything  else  could  of  bean  done  more* 

They  were  pat  away  nice.  (Case  B»236,  p*  9) 

I  think  they  put  them  sway  as  nice  as  they  could* 

Fixed  them  for  burial  just  ac  nice  as  they  could*  (Cess 
B-136,  p.  3i) 

One  cf  the  Protestant  ministers  preached  the  sermon 
for  all  ten  of  the  on* a  that  ware  being  burled  that  day* 

And  eorae  of  them  wore  coshers  of  different  churches,  bat 
it  didn't  seen  like  it  nattered  at  a  time  like  that,  whether 
they  had  their  ora  preacher  to  preach  the  funeral  or  not* 

(Case  S.233,  p.  21) 

Ore  respondent  voiced  a  silk  objection  about  the  one  oereoony  for  all  the 
victims,  but  even  she  qualified  her  objection  with  the  point  that  it  had  to 
be  dene  that  way*  She  stated! 

Just  one  sermon,  you  knew,  preached  for  all  ten*  It 
just  didn't  seen  right  that  it  should  be  dene  like  that, 
but  they  had  to  because  they  didn't  hare  tine  to  have  a 
separate  cereaocy  for  ell  of  them*  (Case  &>132,  p*  $) 

The  only  strong  objection  voiced  by  ssveral  respondents  was  in  eonmectloa  with 
tha  fact  that  outsiders  were  allowed  to  take  pictures  whils  ths  funeral  was 
going  on*  As  one  respondent  oomentedt 

That  mass  funeral  we  had*  They  was  up  there  a-making 
pictures  of  that  mass  funeral...!  guess  it's  alright  for 
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othar  people  to  see  how  it  look*  bat  I  jut  dsc't  thlA  tw 
to  dm  It...  I  don't  too.  toottor 
•hothor  th*j  shouldn’t  of#  It  Just  seeas  to  as  like  they  ** 
■houldn  t  of  1st  thea  take  then  pdctures»»»I  ruass  It**  .i«j,  ^ 

Jg*  14  ,af*JJJpltiful  •rpniAllT  for  people  Sat  hid... folk?* 
that  was  buried  there,  is  far  as  then  getting  out  there  Sth 
then  old  aovie  cameras  and  stuff  and  snapping  then  picture?* 

I  guess  it's  alright  if  they  want  to  dot£t?  I^rVa^T^ 
people  that  liked  it  that  was  there#  (Case  &*<*,  pp.  y$9 


,  .  T*bl*  ^50  smaariae*  the  overall  sense  of  deprivation  felt 

d.prtTttm^Lu^th^ 


Table  lt-50 

R83PCHD®T'S  OVERALL  SBISB  OK  DEPRIVAIXCi 


^J^rg^Statonant  RflfTftrttggJagreo  Deprivation  Kelt 
Foaling  of  having  suffered  relatively  gnat  dsprl- 
vation— as  bed  as  it  could  haws  been  ^ 
Feeling  of  having  suffered  great  deprivation  no 
comparative  stateaent 

Feeling  of  having  suffered  son#  deprivation  but 
not  as  much  as  could  have  been 
Fooling  of  laving  suffered  eoderate  or  slight j  no 
comparative  stateaent 

Foaling  of  nay  lag  suffered  no  deprivation  although 
aoas  were  objeotlvely  possible 
Feeling  of  having  suffered  no  deprivation  at  all; 
no  comparative  stateaent  * 

Dgpriv&tlons  Relative  to  Others 

pQit  aalr  less  faeprived  thfin~ftthwg 
Felt  eelf  about  equally  deprived  as  others 
Felt  self  as  core  deprived  than  others 

IdptUy.o/  Others  ap  Refarenos  of 
Winers  in  general  "  T  ’ "  ■  ■ 

Particular  knoen  others  but  not  kin  or  intiaate* 

Kin  or  intimates  *-«—»*** 


Percent  of  All  Pern 


j£SL°*  fiPO-Iaaio^ 


Huabor  of  Ihtervien 


Tny  few  impaot  respondents  felt  thwus  elves  as  haring  suffsred  grant 
deprivation.  Cbly  three  percent  of  the  impact  lndirldaala  stated  It  was  as 
had  as  it  oould  hare  been*  About  one-tenth  of  the  respondents  did  say  they 
had  undergone  great  deprivations,  although  they  did  not  a  pacifically  sake  a 
comparison  with  shat  they  could  hare  undergone*  On  the  other  band,  nearly 
two-thirds  of  the  lapse t  eases  reported  only  that  they  had  suffered  moderate, 
slight,  or  gone  deprivation  hut  not  as  such  as  could  hare  been  suffered*  And 
one  in  every  ten  individuals  that  underwent  impact  reported  no  sense  of  de¬ 
privation  at  all*  Thus,  about  three-quarters  of  the  impact  respondents  felt 
that  they  bed  not  suffered  great  deprivation* 

Given  the  widespread  destruction  in  the  Impact  areas  the  proportion 
of  individuals  who  felt  they  bad  suffered  great  deprivation,  mast  he  considered 
remarkably  low*  The  content  of  the  interviews  and  the  field  reports  of  the 
Interviewers,  leave  little  doebt  that  the  majority  of  respondents  felt  only 
noderate  or  slight  deprivation  end  not  great  deprivation*  The  expressions  on 
this  point  were  genuine  end  not  merely  tactful  or  polite* 

It  would  appear  that  oar  respondents  used  two  general  standards  to 
arrive  at  the  position  that  thay  had  not  suffered  great  deprivation*  Huy 
compared  what  did  happen  to  then,  with  what  possibly  might  hare  happened,  or, 
they  coopered  what  they  had  to  suffer,  with  what  otiwrs  had  suffered*  The 
most  striking  aspect  of  this  whole  process  was  that  respondents  were  very 
selective  in  tingling  out  possibilities  or  what  had  actually  bappenad  to 
others  when  they  made  their  ecmparlsons.  The  standard  of  possibility,  of 
course,  lent  Itself  to  any  sort  of  carperison  a  respondent  would  want  to  mdee* 
Ho  matter  how  much  he  bed  suffered,  sons  worst  possibility  ooold  always  he 
assumed  (e.g.,  he  himself  could  have  been  killed).  The  standard  of  what 
actually  happened  to  others  was  also  quite  flexible*  A  person  who  had  suf¬ 
fered  more  than  the  respondent  could  almost  always  be  found*  Such  a  proeednrs, 
naturally,  led  many  respondents  to  ignore  the  faot  that  mazy  other  individuals 
suffered  sm=h  less  than  themselves* 

Many  individuals  when  talking  about  possibilities,  stressed  that  they 
could  hove  lost  their  own  lives  or  a  family  member,  rather  than  Just  their 
property*  Typical  expressions  in  this  coonsotion  were  es  follows t 

It  knocked  the  house  off  the  block,  end  knocked  e  hale 
Iraida  the  wall  and  broke  the  windows  out  and  taken  the  roof 
off  you  know.*. the  boose  is  still  o-twisted  like... I  was  Just 
thankful  it  was  the  house  instead  of  ay  family  that  was  tore 
up*  (Case  B-310,  p*  9) 

It  tore  up  ay  furniture  in  ay  house.  Other  than  that,  I 
wasn't  hurt  at  all.  I  can't  complain  about  it  because  I  didn’t 
get  a  scratch  and  none  of  ay  folks  did.  I  wouldn’t  care  if  I 
lest  everything  we  had,  we  haven't  got  hurt.  I'd  rather  lost 
everything  we  had  than  see  one  of  us  get  hurt*  (Case 
PP*  22,  23) 

■hat  a  blessing  it  was,  you  knar,  that  we  wasn’t 
Ve  was  spared  and  we  did  have  cur  lives  even  if  we  didn't  ban 
Material  things.  (Case  ft-302,  p.  $0) 
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Other  respondents  Just  stressed  the  feet  that  their  lives  ware  spared 
without  Meting  say  reference  to  property*  The  following  ere  remarks  iUostrs- 
tire  of  such  individuals* 

We  got  lots  to  be  thankful  for,  you  know,  that  we  went 
through  ell  that  end  didn't  even  get  a  scratch***!  lot  to  be 
happgr  about  and  to  think  of  that  we  was  still  together* 

Neither  one  of  us  was  taken  and  we  wasn't  hurt*  (Case  B-206,  . 

PP-  3s  7) 

I  an  just  (fully  thankful  that  we’re  all  hers  and  none 
of  us  hurt  w. .  4  than  what  we  were*  (Cass  B-138,  p*  10) 

In  contrast,  other  respondents  nsrsly  noted  that  their  property  daaege 
could  have  been  nach  wane*  Usually  this  was  more  implicit  than  explicit* 

These  individuela  did  not  particularly  note  that  they  Might  have  loot  their 
lives*  Typical  oo— ent  by  each  individuals  went  as  follows* 

The  house  is  still  standing.  It  furnishes  «  dry  covering 
In  most  parts  of  the  building,  outside  the  broken  windows*. • 
but  we're  planning  to  rebuild  it... ear  personal  dsasgt  wasn't 
too  heavy— wasn't  too  heavy*  (Case  £*150,  pp.  10,  15) 

Well,  it  tipped  it  a  little  bit  on  the  fo«dation*.*broke 
all  rafters,  there  was  a  two  by  four  run  through  the  kitchen*** 
timbers  and  broke  the  outside  wall*  Going  to  take  quite  bit 
of  raped  ring  to  do  that.  But  still,  the  bouse  is  in  pretty 

food  shape.  I  think  we  can  fix  it  without  too  — ch  trouble. 

Case  B-138,  p.  9) 

Slowed  part  of  the  roof  off  this  side  and  blowed  ore  porch 
post  out  hers  and  one  over  there  and  tore  the  swing  down*  It 
smashed  the  brick  foundation*.. that  one  window,  it  didn't  blow, 
it  just  pulled  it  out.  No.  it  dido' t  do  this  house  too  such 
damage*  (Case  B-110,  p*  6) 

Respondents  also  frequently  compared  these  elves  with  others.  It  would 
appear  that  this  occurred  soRs»nat  lees  frequently  than  a  comparison  with 
possibilities.  Thne,  about  ten-thirds  of  the  impact  respondents  noted  what 
might  have  happened  to  them,  whereas  only  about  half  of  the  impact  respondents 
compared  whet  they  had  suffered  with  what  others  hod  suffered.  When  a  compari¬ 
son  was  made  with  others,  the  reference  of  cocparisco  was  usually  a  generalised 
other — i.e. ,  "they*  or  the  community  in  general*  Pew  respondents  compared  their 
deprivations  with  specific  other  individuals. 

When  a  comparison  was  made  with  others,  it  usually  w as  with  reference 
to  the  fact  that  one's  life  was  spared  or  no  family  member  was  killed.  Typi¬ 
cal  remarks  by  respondents  in  this  connection  were  as  follows f 

Ion  osa  think  bow  thankful  you  ere  to  have  your  family* 

Everyone  that  had  a  close  call— to  have  not  lost  mam  of 
their  family— they  are  really  lucky*  and  we  were  one  of 
the  lucky  cnee.  There  wasn't  any  of  ay  family  killed. 

(Case  £>362,  p*  23) 
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Is  k nn  we  didn't  have  any  bow  no  worn,  tut  we  wa 
r  thankful  we  «u  still  living*  daughter  she's. ..12  jun 

L  old  said,  'Daddy,  lode  at  oar  house,  we  ain't  got  no  how*' 

Bo  said,  'Honay,  don't  a  tody  about  na  havin'  a  how,  Just  w 
we're  all  together,  that's  all  wo  eara  about,  that  we're 
aarad  tharo  and  wa  don't  cars  if  wo  got  tha  how  or  not*  Bo 
thankful  that  wa'ra  all  livin'— the  re*  a  a  way  and  a>woqy  of 
than  that' a  not  lirin',  tharo,  all  saparatad*'  (Casa  B~209, 

V»2D) 

Thera  ware  so  nan y  around  hare  got  hart  so  had  eow 
killed — and  wa  waa  just  in  a  dangerous  spot  and  got  oat  laefy* 

Just  a  few  bruises  and  cuts.  (Case  B-O98,  p.  29 5 

Boaarer,  aces  respondents  merely  compared  property  losses  without  say  explicit 
consideration  of  lives*  Several  respondents  consented  a a  follow* 

There  waa  a  lot  of  then  worse  off  than  I  waa,  thair  houses 
I  ware  blown  plumb  away*  (Casa  B»3Ui,  p*  17) 

Va  had  as  little  a  damage  dona  to  oa  as  any  house  in  tow* 
lothing  to  speak  of,  to  compare  with  other  people*  (Casa 
P*  8) 

I  Just  fait  Ilka  there  waa  Jast  a  lot  of  hard  woxk**.to 
gat  it  fixed  back  and  then  whan  I  seen  so  nany  others  that 
worm  ao  anoh  worse  off  than  my  boose,  and  not  even  tharo,  I 
don't  feel  like  I 're  had  any  damage — I  was  just  fortunate* 

(Casa  B-202,  p.  9) 

(  A  comparison  of  sense  of  deprivation  between  tie*  impact  and  tha  non- 

lwpeot  respondents,  brings  forth  the  expected  differences.  As  shown  in  Table 
lt-5 0,  very  for  nca-ixpact  respondents  felt  they  suffered  any  deprivation  at 
all*  About  ten  percent  of  than  ;'elt  they  had  suffered  ^orse  moderate  or  slight 
deprivations*  It  is  probable  that  most  of  these  Individuals  were  three  who 
lived  on  the  periphery  of  the  tornado-struck  area,  and  who  suffered  alight 
damages  to  their  houses. 

Since  tha  amount  of  destruction  was  not  equal  in  the  various  communi¬ 
ties  and  localities  struck,  an  analysis  of  the  overall  sense  of  deprivation 
by  area  was  made.  The  results  are  given  in  Table  b-£l*  Hon#  of  tbs  axwal 
difference*  appear  to  be  very  significant.  From  this  negative  conclusion, 
it  might  be  possible  to  infer  that  the  degree  of  conuunitysride  destruction, 
la  not  directly  associated  with  the  overall  sense  of  deprivation  fait* 
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Table  hr$L 

BBSKMDOT'S  OTSBAIL  SENSE  OF  DSPETVATICi,  BX  IMPACT  ABUS 

| 

1 

All 

Impact 

Percent  of  All  BecDondenta  In 
Jod-  Deal-  Btral 

General  Stat^nt  BywflSag  .Degrot 

ci'  l^rl-rau-cn  i  elt 

Feeling  of  having  coffered  relatively 
great  deprivation — os  bad  as  it 
eoold  have  been  3 

gQPia 

2 

Eba 

6 

k 

Feeling  of  having  suffered  great 
deprivation j  bo  conperetive  state- 
sent 

n 

9 

12 

tk 

Feeling  of  having  suffered  soma 
deprivation  bat  not  as  much  as  it 
could  have  been 

5U 

56 

53 

Ii3 

Feeling  of  having  coffered  noderate 
or  alight  deprivation!  no  com¬ 
parative  statement 

u 

10 

18 

11 

Feeling  of  having  suffered  no  de¬ 
privation  although  tone  were 
objectively  possible 

9 

9 

18 

Fcaling  of  having  suffered  no 
■deprivation  at  all}  no  coopera¬ 
tive  statement 

1 

1 

•MW 

t' 

1 

Deprivations  Relative  to  Other* 

Felt  self  Ices  deprived  than  others 

1* 

51 

z? 

k3 

Felt  aolf  about  equally  deprived 
as  others 

h 

5 

Felt  eelf  more  deprived  then  others 

1 

“ 

“ 

h 

Number  of  Interviews 

139 

86 

17 

28 

Having  considered  how  respondents  evaluated  what  had  hafallan  thaw, 
attention  can  now  ba  directed  to  what  respondents  thought  was  responsible 
for  what  they  had  experienced*  Or  core  specifically,  what  was  responsible 
for  the  tornado?  As  Table  it-f>2  shows,  a  rather  wids  variety  of  aowwere  were 
given*  Generally  apo-nkiDT.  naturalistic  explanations  predominated*  However, 
•there  was  a  relatively  enbatential  nurber  of  reepcadenta  who  gave  ecpsr- 
naturalistio  explanations,  who  sir  ply  did  not  knew  what  wae  responsible  for 
tha  terrndo,  or  who  gavw  ccnpocite  explanations  embodying  naturalistic,  super- 
net  oralis  tie,  and  fatalistic  explanations*  This  range  of  answers,  in  pert, 
nay  be  doe  to  tha  fact  that  respondents  ware  giving  considerably  different 
interpretations  to  probes  by  interrlcwerw  as  to  what  "oauaed"  the  tornado, 

"why  rare  some  houses  bit  harder  than  other,"  or  "why  was  this  place  hit  end 
not  another,"  etc. 
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Impact  md  coB-inpact  respondents  differed  somewhat  in  their  ennui 
explanation  of  the  tornado*  About  1(3  percent  of  the  inpact  respondents  as 
oompazwd  with  30  percent  of  the  non-inpact  respondents  gave  a  naturalistic 
or  semi-naturelistio  explanation  for  what  had  happened*  In  contrast*  super* 
naturalistic  explanations  of  various  kinds  were  advanced  by  2li  percent  of 
tbs  individuals  who  were  not  in  inpact,  compared  with  only  13  percent  of  tbs 
persons  who  had  undergone  inpact*  In  short*  null*  tuo  ow-ispaot  population 
tended  to  attribute  the  tornado  to  supe naturalistic  causes  as  nsch  as 
naturalistic  causes,  the  population  that  bad  gone  through  inpaet  quits  clearly 
attributed  the  tornado  to  natural  rather  than  supernatural  causes*  Why  there 
should  be  tMa  difference  is  not  altogether  dear*  However*  it  cay  be  that 
those  individuals  who  experienced  the  tornado  hod  becooa  core  sensitised  to 
information  about  tornadoes*  Newspapers  and  the  coss  media  in  the  days 
following  the  tornado*  carried  seal-technical  discussions  of  tornadoes  and 
their  formation  end  development*  If  impact  respondents  had  become  wore 
sensitised  to  infonaatlon  about  tornadoes*  they  sight  have  been  very  likely 
to  note  and  remember  such  scientific  sate rial* 


Table  lt~$2 

CAUSAL  EXPLANATION  OF  TORNADO  ADVANCED  BT  HS5FCKDEHT3 


Naturalistic  explanation 
Naturalistic  explanation  but  containing 
ele'ocnts  of  aziimlaa  or  sapern&turalism 
Sopemturalis  tic  explanation  with  punitive 
content*  e«g«*  Qcd  punishing  sinners 
Supornavuralietic  explanation  without 
praitive  content 

Non-religiocs  fatalistic  explanation 
Composite  emigration  utilizing  eleasnts  of 
naturalistic,  nope  naturalistic  and  fatal¬ 
istic  explanations 

Don't  know  (definite  statement  on  part  of 
respondent) 

Causal  explanation  of  tornadoes  unreported 


Number  of  Interviews 


Loact 

Non-Imoact 

25 

18 

18 

12 

8 

9 

5 

15 

3 

3 

16 

n 

13 

19 

12 

13 

13? 

158 

Of  those  Individuals  who  gaxe  naturalistic  explanations  of  the  tornado 
(and  they  ootorieed  the  lrrteBt  proportion  of  all  respondents)  fee  gave  com¬ 
pletely  scientific  explanations  of  the  tornado*  That  is*  *bsy  did  not  Tplaip 
the  tornado  in  technical  teres  but  rather  in  cowan-sens*  w»  about  the  oloud 
rising  and  falling  or  whirling  around*  etc*  Illustrative  of  naturalistic  and 
semi-naturalistic  explanations  are  the  fall  owing* 
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At  tine*  the  wind  is  ma..  _ .  . 

otliar*  Bawl,  U,  »  £mv£"30)“  **  th> 

It  (tan  to  a.  the  store  ISfUA  , 

*&.*  £i £t«$ 

"J^aefro.  Ood,  or  «  .  mms  *"  «■  «wnt  a.  . 

Tldotl  .» it  „  ,  roj^  ojr.ITlJ^2,^nl'h  ***•  °»  £d£ 

I  really  believe  that  lb  has  .k~_ 
can  do.  And  according  to  the  *?  ?*°P1#  »*»t  H« 

?■*;  ^Bli8  /8  Jnat  a“8t*rtiog.  wtt^t  1*®*“  notMl« 

iMt  <^y.  ( Caa*  B-110,  p/3)  *  fitting  closer  to  the 

®^»r  respondents  who  viand  «*.  «.  . 

term  remarked  aa  follows*  *“  t°roado  ln  Pmitire  enpematuieliatic 

Ihe  reason  why  the  Lord  .1 _ 

that/  tfe*  world  is  got  so  tornadoes  in  coaling 

m  *  **  •- — -  sms.  ^ragf  r  I? 

»l«lMd*Sd  Ct'fSr'JJlS.  tor.  tomshor. 

of  these  wicked  ways.  Ihe  peonle  rfS??*7  18  getting  tired 

«a  when  H.  destroyed  the  *Sldinl££fZ  ^  U  m*  thsy 

f  J  S^uld  these  eayiatfS  *  ““  U* 

thrfUlf^lling  rl^ht  today  that  was  folfiSU  +v?  p**8#  Thin8* 
thMdond.  of  f«m,  .ta,  SfjJ*4  w) 

#  *  »««*1  rrspondenta  erpresaed  it* 

realize  it  ^^bTa^^awe.^t'ThaJdtJ*4  'Uft***3C 
(Caae  R- 226,  p.  12)  PnrP°*«...it  a  hard  to  understand. 

as «  2^*“  f-/y  ^  1 

b.  ud*.°«ui  &tS3VJ^„S*  £?*  *? 

*•*»•  (Cm.  t-122,  p.  30) 

tb.  isf  it « 


CHAPTER  7 


ICOTHES:  MEDICAL, 
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The  present  dmpter  will  deegribe  the  various  asdics!,  control,  relief, 
information  operation*,  sod  community  services,  which  occurred  daring  the  post* 
input  phase  of  the  disaster  and,  in  addition,  will  present  data  on  the  extant  of 
participation  in  and  the  percoptlsss  s-d  stagnations  of  tbsee  operations  by  the 
general  populace* 

The  materials  describing  the  actual  restorative  activities  are  drawn 
from  intend  era  with  key  persons  involved  in  these  operation* — i.e.,  the  special 
respondent  sample— and  from  official  reports  by  various  formal  organisations  and 
agencies  which  operated  in  the  disaster*  The  data  on  .participation  of  the  gener¬ 
al  populace  and  their  observations  and  evaluations  are  derived  from  the  regular 
a arpls  interviews* 


GENEBAL  BESCHIPTICi  OF  MEDICAL  OPEBAHOHS 

Personnel  and  facllitlee  for  treating  the  large  number  of  injured  par¬ 
sons  were  virtually  non-existent  la  the  Impact  cauaanlties  of  Jndsonia,  Bold 
Snob,  and  Doniphan  <j  the  period  immediately  following  impact*  In  Jodaonia,  the 
town's  only  physician  was  so  seriously  injured  that  he  was  unable  to  perform  bis 
nodical  duties.  In  Bald  Knob,  the  offices  of  the  town's  two  physicians  initially 
wore  blocked  from  acoess  by  debris;  and  the  email  mill  town  of  Doniphan  had  no 
physician  of  its  own. 

Despite  this,  a  number  of  persona  in  each  of  these  communities  hastily 
improvised  first-aid  facilities  and  provided  at  least  minimal  first-aid  measures 
for  a  considerable  number  of  persons.  In  Jadsonia,  a  nurse  and  a  local  mortician 
began  first-aid  operations  In  one  of  the  local  ohnrchee  within  a  brief  tine  after 
Impact*  In  Bald  Knob,  four  Bad  Crows  nerves  who  happened  to  be  driving  a  blood- 
mobile  truck  on  the  highway  nearby  stopped  at  the  City  Hall  and  began  admin  is  tar¬ 
ing  first  aid  within  a  half  hour  after  the  tornado;  they  were  later  joined  by  at 
least  one  local  nurse  and  a  physician*  The  lack  of  essential  facilities  and 
supplies,  however,  meant  that  virtually  all  the  injured  had  to  be  transported  to 
other  oomauaities  for  proper  treatment.  As  quickly  as  possible  moet  of  the  In¬ 
jured  were  transported  to  Searcy,  Little  Bock,  or  Newport  for  further  treatment 
or  hospitalisation* 

Searcy  served  as  the  major  medical  center  for  the  entire  surrounding 
area.  It  contained  two  email,  bat  modem,  well-equipped  hospitals.  One  hospi¬ 
tal  contained  75  beds  and  was  staffed  by  two  full-time  doctors  and  about  30 
nurseej  the  other,  a  clinic  containing  26  beds,  was  staffed  by  three  full-tlmm 
physicians  and  21  nurse e  and  other  employees.  These  two  hospitals  were  filled 
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to  overflowing  within  half  m  hour  after  the  tornado*  To  ctmqjlicate  matters, 
the  tornado  had  knocked  out  the  electricity  in  Searcy  as  well  as  the  lap  act 
communities  and,  aside  from  battery-operated  lights  In  the  operating  rooms, 
treatment  Initially  had  to  be  carried  out  under  the  improvised  illumination 
of  flashlights,  lamps,  and  candles*! 

Fortunately,  the  local  national  Guard  An ory  had  a  powerful  electric 
generator  and  when  it  became  apparent  that  the  two  local  hospitals  would  be 
inadequate  in  caring  for  the  large  flow  of  injured,  the  local  commander  opened 
the  Armory  as  an  eaergency  hospital*  Within  about  an  hour  after  impact,  cots 
and  improvised  operating  tables  had  been  set  up  and  during  the  entire  nigjit 
of  the  tornado  and  most  of  the  following  day  the  Armory  served  as  the  major 
center  of  medical  operations*  Doctois  and  nurses  from  the  two  local  hospitals 
came  to  work  there  and  they  were  joined  during  the  course  of  the  night  by  a 
National  Guard  Medical  Unit,  doctors  and  nurses  from  nearby  coenunities,  and 
&  complement  of  senior  medical  students  from  the  University  Hospital  in  Little 
Rock*  The  Armory  also  served  as  the  major  dispatch  center  for  ambulances* 

With  the  continued  flow  of  hundreds  of  patients  daring  the  night,  other 
medical  centers  were  opened*  Two  of  the  large  church  buildings  in  Searcy  were 
used  as  receiving  and  first-aid  centers,  and  many  of  the  less  severely  injured 
were  referred  to  the  Harding  College  infirmary  for  temporary  hospitalisation 
and  treatment*  Many  of  the  injured  and  homeless  also  were  housed  in  the  college’s 
dormitories  and  large  gymnasium* 

Aside  from  the  initial  confusion  which  usually  accompanies  the  sudden 
influx  of  large  numbers  of  injured  persona  in  facilities  vhio  are  inadequate 
for  handling  mass  treatment,  the  doctors,  nurses,  and  other  medi  al  personnel 
interviewed  reported  that  they  fait  that  the  medical  work  was  carried  out  as 
efficiently  as  possible  under  the  circumstances*  Effective  improvisation  and 
a  large  amount  of  volunteer  aid  materially  helped  in  making  full  use  of  the 
available  facilities  and  supplies*  By  midnight  or  shortly  before,  there  were 
sufficient  trained  medical  personnel  to  handle  the  most  urgent  cases  and,  during 
the  night  and  following  two  days,  the  medical  centers  had  many  more  volunteers 
than  were  needed*  Many  of  the  local  druggists  and  other  merchants  opened  their 
stores  and  provided  supplies  of  drugs,  bedding,  clothing,  flashlights,  and  other 
needed  items*  Volunteers  were  used  in  all  the  medical  centers  scattered  through¬ 
out  the  town— unloading  patients  from  ambulances,  transporting  them  froa  one 
center  to  another,  preparing  patients  for  treatment,  moving  furniture,  setting 
up  cots,  making  beds,  serving  as  nurse's  aides,  couriers,  clerks,  and  helping  in 
various  housekeeping  activities  (cleaning,  preparing  food,  etc*)*  Many  other 
persons  volunteered  blood  and  supplies  of  bedding,  clothes,  hot  water  bottles, 
and  food* 

* 

• 

Most  of  this  volunteer  effort  was  either  spontaneous  or  solicited  by 
informal  means*  Information  spread  rapidly  by  word  of  mouth  that  certain  types 
of  labor  and  supplies  were  needed  and  persons  spontaneously  attempted  to  fill 
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Electricity  was  restored  shortly  after  midnight* 


the  needs*  Following  is  a  quotation  from  the  administrator  of  one  of  the  Searcy 
hospitals  regarding  sane  of  the  volunteer  effort  in  her  hospital! 

The  men  were  just  the  grandest— they  had  someone  by  ns  Just 
every  minute!  How,  is  there  an  errand  ve  can  run)  do  you  need 
ary  supplies  or  garments?  *  Then,  of  course,  the  telephone 
operator  just  vent  down  the  telephone  directory  and  I  think 
asked  people  to  bring  blankets*  I  knew  ve  weren't  going  to  have 
enough  blankets  and  they  were  just  sent  in  by  the  dozens  and 
dozens.  And  oer  medical  technician  that  night,  I  don't  know  how 
on  earth  he  did  it,  but  during  all  this  he  typed  I4O  people  for 
transfusions  and  got  19  pints  of  blood*  (Case  S-6U,  p*  U) 

Virtually  all  observers  agreed  that  the  behavior  of  the  patients  them¬ 
selves  posed  no  problems  in  medical  handling*  Doctors,  nurses,  and  other  who 
worked  In  medical  centers  were  unanimous  in  describing  the  patients  as  un¬ 
usually  calm,  quiet,  and  undemanding.  The  following  quotes  from  medical  per¬ 
sonnel  provide  a  more  detailed  description  of  the  behavior  of  patients  and 
their  families* 

A  plysidan  who  worked  in  the  Armory  all  night  and  personally  treated 
over  50  patients  said* 

(What  sort  of  emotional  condition  were  the  patients  in?)  The 
majority  of  them  were  very  calm  and  considerate*  More  so  than 
you  would. a  pact.  ...It  was  remarkable  the  way  people  cooperated 
at  a  time  like  that*  It  was  only  a  short  time  until  everybody 
seemed  to  calm  down  and  was  ready  to  assist  In  any  way  they 
could*  Some  of  those  people  had  their  clothes  practically  tom 
off  of  them  and  they  were  wet  and  cold  and  then  shocked*  After 
they  were  given  treatment  and  recovered  more  or  le33  from  the 
shock,  of  course,  they  were  inquiring  about  their  relatives* 

(Case  S-20,  pp,  9-10) 

The  ncbalnlstrater  of  the  hospital  quoted  above  worked  all  night  in  her 
hospital,  which  treated  over  200  injured  persons*  She  said! 

The  amazing  thing  was  the  quietness  and  the  stillness*  I 
kept  thinking!  Well,  I'd  seen  people  just  from  one  car  that 
had  been  in  a  car  wreck  and  brought  in  maybe  with  just  a  simple 
fractured  arm  and  there 'd  be  all  this  hysteria  coming  along 
with  it*  Well,  there  was  no  signs  of  that  at  all.  I  would 
move  about  fron  »attre33  to  mattress  out  there  in  the  corridors 
to  ask  the  different  people  if  there  was  anything  they  needed 
or  wanted— a  drink  of  water,  anything— and  they'd  say!  'No, 

I'm  all  right;  let  the  doctor  look  after  somebody  else;  they 
are  hurt  worse  than  I  am.'  (Were  there  any  kinds  of  people  who 
were  especially  difficult  to  deal  with  during  the  whole  emer¬ 
gency?)  Wot  s  one.  They  were  just  as  docile  to  anything  that 
was  said— no  complaints.  (How  do  you  explain  this?)  I  think 
they  were  just  stunned  and  maybe,  too,  they  were  thinking 
'so  thankful  to  be  alive.'  (Case  S-20,  p.  2  and  28) 


The  head  of  another  Searcy  hospital,  which  handled  nearly  200  atom 
victims  daring  the  night  of  the  tornado,  and  who  personally  treated  or  operated 
on  a  large  number  of  then  saidt 

People  were  quiet.  They  weren’t  too  alarmed  and  the  grief 
wasn’t  evident  at  that  time.  People  reacted  aa  though  they 
were  so  shocked  that  they  didn’t  have  time  for  grief  and,  in 
addition  to  that,  they  recognised  that  there  were  so  many  in 
this  same  plight  that  they  didn’t  feel,  apparently,  that  they 
had  any  time  for  individual  grief  or  sorrow  at  that  particular 
time— even  though  they  were,  of  course,  gravely  concerned  about 
their  families  and  friends.  But  that  was  a  very  noticeable 
thing.  The  psychological  reaction  of  the  people  ae  a  whole 
to  this  was  very  remarkable.  It's  been  ay  experience  where 
there  are  any  great  number  of  people  injured  at  any  one  time 
we  have  leas  hysteria  and  less  grief  than  when,  maybe,  there 
are' one  or  two  injured  in  a  community.  ...With  so  many  people 
injured,  there  seemed  to  be  a  kindred  feeling  of  grief  and 
loss... and  they  sees  to  bear  up  better  under  it  when  they 
have  someone  to  go  along  with  them  who  possibly  are  in  the 
same  plight.  (Case  S-52,  p.  7) 

A  nurse  who  immediately  rendered  first  aid  to  the  injured  in  Judaonia 
and  prepared  them  for  transport  to  the  hospitals  said* 

When  we  loaded  them  up  at  Judsonia-  they  were  fairly  calm. 

Seme  of  the  family  wanted  to  get  in  the  ambulance  and  come  to 
the  hospital  with  than  but  I  told  than  that  we  had  to  take 
care  of  all  injured  and  transfer  than.  And  they  said*  ’Well, 
that  was  perfectly  all  right,  *  and  they  were  very  nice.  They 
were,  I’m  sure,  in  shock  to  a  certain  degree.  They  were  all 
asking  about  members  of  their  family.  That  was  the  most 
common  thing  of  all.  They  were  interested  in  their  relatives. 

...Seme  of  them  were  unconscious  arid  soon  as  they  would  gain 
consciousness  they  wanted  to  know  about  thai-r  family.  (Did 
you  notice  any  unusual  emotions?)  No,  the  tiling  that  seemed 
so  odd  was  that  they  were  so  quiet.  They  were  so  shocked  by 
the  storm.  (Case  S-62,  p,  lU) 

A  man  who  helped  unload  and  load  ambulances  at  the  Armory  in  Searcy 

saidt 

Those  that  could  wait  were  just  as  patient  as  they  could 
be.  I  saw  people  where  their  lips  cut  clear  through,  just 
their  faces  with  holes  in  them  and  arms  broken,  say*  ’Don’t 
fool  with  me  j  go  on  and  take  care  of  those  that  are  suffering} 

I  can  stand  it  until  you  can  get  to  no.’  And,  of  course, 
they  were  rain-soaked  as  they  could  be.  A  lot  of  them  were 
cold  and  we  wrapped  blankets  and  quilts  and  things  like  that 
around  them  to  keep  them  warm.  And  they  were  just  as  patient 
and  had  the  least  panic  that  I  ever  saw  in  a  setup  like  it. 
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I' re  seen  pretty  serious  car  weeks  'where  there  was  nore  panic 
than  there  was  in  any  of  this  that  I  saw*  People  were — well, 

I  don't  know— I  never  saw  as  much  calmness  and  aa  much  sincere 
actions  on  the  part  of  people  that  were  trying1  to  help  and  those 
who  were  injured  as  I  saw  in  this*  (What  do  you  think  accounted 
for  that?)  I  think  that  our  people  just  realised  that  they  were 
up  against  a  proposition  that  was  going  to  taka  a  lot  of  patience 
aid  all  the  faculties  they  had  to  work  with*  (Case  S-3d,  p*.  ?) 

A  nurse  who  organised  medical  aid  at  the  Harding  College  infirmary  and 
who  personally  treated  about  20  patients  gave  the  following  detailed  account  of 
their  behavior* 

I  thougit  the  people  were  very  calm  and  appreciative  and 
Just  nice  as  they  could  be*  I  didn't  have  any  trouble  with  any¬ 
body  being  naturally  upset  too  much  over  what  had  happened* 

•  Course,  a  lot  of  them  were  dazed*  A  boy  about  sixteen,  I  guess 
cane  in  and  said:  'It  killed  my  daddy,  you  know*'  Didn't  seem 
too  upset*  Haybe  he  was  Just  kinds  dazed*  The  boy  said  he  was 
asleep  and  waked  up  and  the  wind  was  Just  roaring  something 
awful*  And  he  said  they  were  just  fixing  to  go  somewhere  to  a 
storm  cellar  and  his  daddy  said,  'Ho,  I  think  we  just  better 
stay  right  here* '  And  than  it  hit  them:  And  he  said:  'And  it 
just  killed  ny  daddy.  •  Sie  boy  had  lacerations  around  his  left 
ear  and  he  saidi  »Well,  that's  just  no  tiling.'  And  this 
^neighbor7  lady  who  was  also  injured  said*  'We  certainly  got 
out  easy,'  and  said  that  the  house  right  next  to  their 's  was 
blown  completely  away.  She  said  they  certainly  were  lucky* 

One  little  girl  had  *  terrible  laceration  on  her  leg.  All 
I  did  with  that  vaa  just  dean  it  out*  It  should  have  been 
sewed,  of  course,  but  I  couldn't  get  to  it  /Eecanse  of  all  the 
other  patiento7.  I’ve  had  a  letter  from  this  little  girl  since 
she' 8  gone  to  little  Rock*  She's  twelve  years  old  and  lost  her 
sister  and  brother  and  aether.  She  and  her  grandmother  were  both 
here*  And  she  was  very  calm  the  whole  time.  They  didn't  tell 
her  about  her  mother  and  sister  and  brother  being  killed  until 
she'd  left  here,  though*  But  when  we  cleaned  that  wound,  why, 
she  just  took  it  so  wall  everybody  commented  about  it*  And  then 
I  had  this  letter  and  she  still  is  just  as  cals— her  attitude  is 
just  wonderful* 

(Hew  were  the  rest  of  the  people  acting  that  night?)  Well, 
they  were  pretty  quiet.  They  were  very  appreciative  of  everything 
that  you  did  for  them.  And  they  weren’t  at  all  demanding.  They 
just  were  quiet*  (Did  they  talk?  What  did  they  say?)  Well, 
yea,  some  of  them  wanted  to  know  what  had  happened  to  their 
relatives  and  family.  I  heard  them,  say*  'Oh,  what  happened  to 
so  and  so,'  or  'Do  you  know  about  so  and  so?'  But  they  weren't 
excited.  Didn't  seem  to  be.  This  one  man  had  a  six-year- old 
girl*  She  had  a  big  cut  in  her  head*  Her  ear  was  giving  her  a 
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lot  of  pain*  Be  was  holding  her  In  his  lap  as  I  was  washing 
the  wounds  and  I  noticed  he  was  crying.  He  was  the  only  one  I 
saw  crying  the  whole  night.  And  he  said  he  thought  his  wife 
vas  killed  and  Ms  baby  was  killed.  Bat  he  later  learned  hie 
wife  was  all  right}  she  recovered.  And  soother  lady— middle 
aged— who  was  here  didn't  seem  worried  at  all.  Ton  couldn't 
tall  by  the  way  she  acted.  And  she  didn't  say  anything  about 
her  husband  or  any  of  her  family  until  Sunday  afternoon  £Ewo 
days  after  tbs  tornado^  when  they  came.  I  don't  know  why  it 
took  them  that  long  to  come  to  find  her.  But  when  they  walked 
in  she  started  crying.  But  she  was  all  right  apparently  as  far 
aa  outward  appearance  was  concerned,  but  when  she  saw  them,  why 
then  she  started  to  cry.  (Case  S-58,  p.  8-9) 


Type  and  Extent  of  Knowledge  About  Medical  Center  Activities 

We  turn  now  to  a  consideration  of  the  regular  sample  of  respondents  to 
determine  the  extent  and  type  of  involvement  in  medical  center!  activities  on 
the  part  of  the  general  populace  in  the  sanpled  area.  Table  5-1  below  summarises 
the  rdLe  of  the  sampled  respondents  with  regard  to  medical  center  activities. 

Several  salient  points  stand  out  from  an  examination  of  the  following 
table.  These  may  be  susaarized  as  follows! 

1.  The  majority  of  both  the  impact  and  non-impact  population  took  no 
active  part  in  the  activities  in  medical  centers.  About  60  percent  of  the 
population  in  both  areas  either  did  not  participate  in  any  way  or  only  heard 
of  the  various  activities  taking  place  in  the  centers.  An  additional  four  per¬ 
cent  in  Impact  areas  and  12  percent  in  non-impact  areas  simply  observed  the 
activities;  they  were  not  recipients  or  donors  of  any  medical  aid. 

2.  A a  would  be  expected,  a  considerably  higher  percentage  of  the 
impact  population  than  the  non- Imp  act  population  were  hospitalised,  received 
treatment  at  a  medical  center,  or  had  kin  or  intimates  hospitalized  car  treated. 

3.  Virtually  none  (only  l£)  of  the  impact  population  donated  labor  or 
other  assistance  to  medical  centers,  whereas  at  least  13  percent  of  the  non¬ 
impact  population  served  in  seme  capacity  as  donor  of  medical  aid*  Ten  percent 
of  the  non-impact  donors  of  aid  were  volunteers. 

We  shall  discuss  each  of  these  three  points  in  greater  detail  in  the 
following  sections. 


!  The  term  "medical  center"  will  be  used  throughout  this  section  to 
refer  to  regular  hospitals,  the  Armory,  the  Harding  College  infirmary,  and  the 
two  church  buildings  used  for  reception  and  first-aid  treatment. 
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Table  5-1 

SUMMART  OF  RESPONDENTS*  ROLE  IN  MEDICAL  CENTER  ACTIVITIES 


Percent  of  All  Persons 

Role 

In 

Not  in 

Impact 

Impact 

Inactive  Rales 

Did  not  participate  in  any  way 

37 

27 

Solely  a  hearer 

ZL 

3k 

Only  an  observer 

k 

12 

Role  unreported 

2 

— 

Recipients  of  Medical  Aid 

Respondent  hospitalized* 

Respondent  injured  and  treated  hat  not 

5 

— 

hosoitalized 

5 

Respondent’s  kin  and/or  intimates  hospitalized 
Respondent's  kin  and/or  intimates  treated  hat 

26 

11 

not  hospitalized 

ll 

3 

Donors  of  Medical  Aid 

Regularly  employed  professional  and  non* 

professional  personnel  of  hospitals 

Nurse  or  practical  nurse  not  regularly 

* 

2 

employed  but  active  as  result  of  tornado 
Volunteers  (labor,  donation  of  supplies  or 

1 

offers  of  labor  and  supplies) 

l 

10 

Number  of  Interviews 

239 

058 

*  Hospitalization  is  defined  as  a  stay  of  at  least  too  nights  in  a 
hospital  or  other  medical  center* 


Persons  Who  Flayed  Inactive  Roles 

A  large  percentage  of  the  non- impact  population  in  "the  sample  lived  in 
the  town  of  Searcy,  there  most  of  the  medical  activity  took  place*  Hence,  we 
would  expect  persons  in  non- impact  areas  to  have  greater  exposure  to  the  work 
in  the  medical  centers  and  more  direct  sources  of  knowledge  concerning  the 
various  medical  activities  than  persons  in  the  impact  areas#  An  analysis  of 
the  major  source  of  knowledge  of  the  impact  and  non- impact  population  confirmed 
thia  expectation*  Approximately  half  the  impact  population  indicated  that  they 
had  no  direct  or  indirect  knowledge  of  what  took  place  in  the  medical  centers. 
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while  less  than  one-third  of  the  non-impact  population  reported  that  they 
had  no  knowledge  of  medical  center  activities.  Furthermore,  the  inactive  noo- 
inpact  population  more  frequently  reported  that  their  major  source  of  know¬ 
ledge  was  direct  (e.g.,  observation  as  visitors)  or  learned  from  persons  who 
directly  experienced  cr  perceived  the  activities.  In  both  cases,  however,  the 
newspaper  accounts  or  radio  reports  were  relatively  unimportant  as  major 
sources  of  information.  Less  than  1  percent  of  the  population  in  both  areas 
reported  that  they  derived  their  major  information,  concerning  medical  activi¬ 
ties  from  the  mass  media-  Kost  of  the  persons  who  obtained  their  knowledge 
Indirectly  learned  of  the  activities  through  informal  sources — either  parti¬ 
cular  known  others  who  were  themselves  patients,  donors,  or  visitors,  or  froaw 
other  persons  whose  source  was  unspecified. 


Recipients  of  Medical  Aid 

At  least  26  percent  of  the  impact  population  and  U  percent  of  tbs 
non-inpact  population  had  kin  or  intimates  who  were  hospitalized.  The  impact 
population,  of  course,  was  the  only  group  which  had  immediate  household  mem¬ 
bers  hospitalised.  At  least  10  percent  of  the  impact  population  had  one  or 
mors  of  their  household  members  hospitalised.  Of  these,  six  percent  had  only 
cne  household  member  hospitalized  and  four  percent  had  two  or  more  members 
hospitalized.  Table  5-2  below  presents  data  on  the  relationship  of  persons 
hospitalised  to  the  sampled  respondents. 


Table  5-2 

RELATIONSHIP  TO  RESPONDENT  OF  PERSONS  HOSPITALIZED 


Percent  of  All  Persons 

Relationship 

In 

Not  in 

Impact 

Impact 

Spouse 

7 

Offspring 

3 

— 

Mother 

1 

Sibling 

2 

1 

Other  relatives  (one  or  were) 

13 

7 

Intimates 

3 

3 

No  kin  or  intimates  hospitalized  or 
relationship  not  reported 

7h 

89 

Number  at  Interviews 

139 

158 

This  table  shows  that  persons  in  both  inpact  and  non-iapact  areas  had 
non-household  relatives  who  were  hospitalized*  but  that  the  impact  population 
had  a  higher  percentage  of  close  relatives  hospitalised  than  the  non-impact 
population.  The  percentage  of  intimates  reported  hospitalised  was  three  per¬ 
cent  for  both  areas.  However*  this  should  be  interpreted  as  an  absolute  mini¬ 
mum  for  the  impact  area  cases*  since  most  persons  tended  to  concentrate  on 
reporting  kin  but  frequently  failed  to  detail  the  number  or  relationship  of 
intimates  who  were  hospitalized.  Moreover,  in  coding  intimates  killed*  in¬ 
jured*  or  hospitalized*  only  direct  evidence  of  close  relationship  was  deeded 
sufficient  to  code  a  person  as  an  intimate  (e.g.,  nmy  very  dose  friend** 

"my  good  friend*"  etc.).  It  was  the  impression  of  the  field  observers  that 
the  majority  of  persons  in  impact  areas*  at  least*  had  one  or  more  intimates 
killed*  injured*  or  hospitalized. 

The  majority  of  persons  hospitalized  were  treated  In  Searcy.  However* 
in  many  cases  the  injured  were  initially  hospitalized  in  Searcy  and  were  then 
moved  to  hospitals  in  Little  Rock*  Bates  /ills,  Newport*  or  other  coronities. 
In  a  few  cases*  persons  were  taken  directly  from  the  impact  areas  to  hospitals 
in  other  communities.  In  general*  the  more  serious  cases  were  those  which 
were  transferred  to  hospitals  in  other  communities.  At  least  four  percent  of 
the  impact  population  were  hospitalized  in  communities  outside  the  sampled 
area*  the  majority  of  these  in  Little  Rock. 

As  the.  Red  Cross  statistics  on  injuries  presented  in  Chapter  I  show* 
the  duration  of  hospital  treatment  ranged  from  one  night  to  several  months. 

At  the  time  of  our  field  work,  two  percent  of  the  respondents  in  impact  areas 
reported  that  they  had  been  hospitalized  for  more  than  one  night  but  leas  than 
one  week*  and  three  percent  had  been  hospitalized  for  one  week  or  nore> 


Donors  of  Medical  Aid 


We  have  noted  previously  that  only  one  percent  of  the  inpact  popula¬ 
tion  worked  in  or  donated  labor  or  other  assistance  to  medical  centers* 
whereas  13  percent  of  the  non-impact  population  served  in  ease  capacity  as 
donors  of  medical  aid.  We  turn  now  to  a  further  description  of  these  donors 
of  aid*  with  particular  emphasis  on  the  volunteers. 

The  one  percent  who  donated  aid  in  impact  areas  is  represented  in  our 
sample  by  one  man  from  Judsonia  who  waa  a  mortician.  He  helped  organise  a 
first-aid  station  in  Judsonia,  and  then  transported  a  large  number  of  dead  and 
injured  to  Searcy  and  other  communities.  Although  his  house  sustained  con¬ 
siderable  damage,  neither  he  nor  his  wife  was  injured,  nor  did  he  have  close 
relatives  killed  or  seriously  injured.  Since  this  is  the  only  case  of  medical  center 
volunteer  aid  in  impact  areas*  the  remainder  of  the  discussion  will  deal 


^A  large  number  of  persons  in  impact  areas  were  engaged  in  transport¬ 
ing  the  injured  to  the  various  medical  centers.  However,  this  aspect  of  aid 
has  been  treated  as  rescue  activity  (see  Chapter  17).  In  the  present  case  the 
person  not  only  transported  the  injured  but  was  active  in  several  of  the 
medical  centers  (e.g.,  the  Armory  in  Searcy). 


solely  with  the  donors  of  nodical  aid  in  non-iiupact  areas. 

k  cross-tabulation  of  the  non-inpact  aedical  center  donors  by  coinani¬ 
ties  and  rural  areas  showed  that  all  of  them  were  residents  of  Searcy.  When 
this  fact  is  taken  into  account,  as  shown  in  Table  5-3,  it  was  found  that  about 
26  percent  of  the  adult  population  of  Searcy  engaged  in  sons  form  of  medical 
center  add  or  offers  of  aid.  Translated  into  a  numerical  estlnate,  approxi¬ 
mately  1000  adults  out  of  the  total  adult  population  of  approximately  3800 
either  actively  assisted  or  gave  offers  of  assistance  to  the  medical  centers. 


Table  5-3 

ROLE  OF  SEARCT  POPULATION  IN  MEDICAL  CENTER  ACTIYITIES 


Role 

Percent  of  Total 

Searcy  Casee 

Doctor  or  nurse  regularly  employed  in  hospital 
Non-professional  personnel  regularly  employed 

1 

in  hospital 

Nurse  or  practical  nurse  not  regularly  employed 

2 

but  active  as  result  of  tornado 

Volunteers  (labor,  donation  of  supplies,  or 

3 

offers  of  labor  and  supplies) 

20 

Non-active  roles 

65 

Number  of  Interviews 

78 

The  above  table  shows  that  three  percent  of  the  Searcy  population  were 
regularly  employed  hospital  personnel,  an  additional  three  percent  were  nurses 
or  practical  nurees  not  regularly  employed,  and  20  percent  were  volunteers.  A 
further  analysis  of  these  donors  by  sex  showed  that  all  of  the  regularly- 
employad  personnel  and  all  the  nurses  were  females.  Of  the  total  volunteers, 
62  percent  were  females  and  38  percent  were  males. 

Services  in  the  form  of  medical  assietance,  clerical  work,  and  house¬ 
keeping  activities  were  the  most  frequent  forms  of  volunteer  activity  reported 
by  the  respondents.  About  lU  percent  of  the  Searcy  population  reported  that 
they  engaged  in  these  activities.  An  additional  six  percent  indicated  that 
they  furnished  supplies  in  the  fora  of  bedding,  clothing,  flashlights,  etc. 

The  available  data  on  time  of  initiation  and  length  of  participation 
in  volunteer  work  indicate  that  most  of  the  volunteers  began  work  prior  to 
midnight  on  the  night  of  the  tornado  and  the  length  of  time  spent  ranged  fr«a 
less  than  one  hour  to  one  week  or  more.  However,  the  majority  of  volunteers 
spent  from  one  to  six  hours  of  work  at  the  centers.  Although  the  average 
working  time  was  brief,  the  volunteer  effort  tended  to  coincide  with  the 
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period  of  the  greatest  seed. 

The  descriptive  data  presented  in  this  section  suggest  that  partici¬ 
pation  in  medical  center  vork  is  related  to  at  least  three  factors! 

(1)  spatial  proximity  to  the  medical  center,  (2)  absence  of  high  loss  involve¬ 
ment,  and  (3)  the  possession  of  medical  or  medically-related  skills.  Liter 
chapters  will  attempt  to  determine  more  precisely  the  determinants  of  various 
types  of  volunteer  and  leadership  activity. 


TAble  5-b 

FAVORABLE  AND  UNFAVORABLE  COMMENTS  ABOUT  VARIOUS  ASPECTS 
0?  MEDICAL  CENTER  ACTI7ITI 


Favorable  Unfavorable 


Percent  of  All  Persons 

Percent  of  All  Persons 

Nature  of  Comment 

In 

Impact 

Not  in 
Impact 

In 

Impact 

Not  in 
Impact 

General  comments 

13 

2b 

Speed  of  service,  treat¬ 
ment  or  care 

7 

10 

1 

Quality  of  treatment 

3 

1 

1 

_ 

Speed  with  which  victims 
were  taken  to  hospital 

3 

1 

1 

Personal  traits  of 
personnel 

3 

8 

, _ , 

L 

Fairness  in  treatment 

2 

2 

—  * 

— 

Quantity  of  medical 
personnel 

1 

6  < 

••• 

1 

Efficiency  or  effective¬ 
ness  of  organization 

1 

7 

1 

1 

Physical  facilities 

— 

3 

— 

u 

Other  specific  comments 

1 

1 

1 

— 

No  comment  of  this  type 

79 

60 

96 

9b 

Number  of  Interviews 

139 

158 

139 

158 

Evaluations  of  Medical  Center  Activities 


The  comments  on  medical  center  activities  by  persons  in  both  impact  and 
non- impact  areas  were  overwhelmingly  favorable  in  nature.  Table  5-1*  above  sum¬ 
marizes  both  the  favorable  and  unfavorable  comments  of  the  population  with 
regard  to  various  aspects  of  medical  activity. 
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The  non-lapact  population  tented  to  coanent  on  medical  center  activi¬ 
ties  more  frequently  than  the  impact  population.  Forty  percent  of  tbs  non¬ 
impact  population  Bade  one  or  acre  favorable  comments  as  compared  with  21  per¬ 
cent  of  the  impact  population.  Six  percent  of  the  non-impact  cases,  as  cos- 
pared  with  four  percent  of  the  Impact  cases  made  one  or  more  unfavorable 
comments.  This  higher  percentage  of  coanent s  on  the  part  of  the  non-impact 
population  probably  reflects  a  greater  degree  of  knowledge  and  preoccupation 
with  medical  center  activities  by. virtue  of  their  closer  spatial  proximity  to 
the  centers  and  the  greater  extent  of  participation  in  medical  activities. 

Aside  from  favorable  comments  of  a  general  nature  (e.g.,  *1  think  the 
doctors,  nurses,  and  everybody  at  the  hospitals  did  a  wonderful  job,*  or 
"Everything  was  done  that  could  be  done;  I  don't  know  of  anybody  that  didn't 
have  all  the  nodical  treatment  lie  needed."),  the  aspect  which  received  the 
most  frequent  favorable  mention  by  both  the  impact  and  non-impact  population 
was  the  speed  of  service  or  treatment. 

There  were,  however,  a  number  of  differences  between  the  impact  and 
non-impact  population  with  respect  to  the  frequency  with  which  various  acti¬ 
vities  or  aspects  were  singled  out  for  favorable  comment.  The  impact  group 
more  frequently  commented  favorably  on  the  speed  with  which  victims  were  taken 
to  the  hospital  and  the  quality  of  the  treatment.  The  non-impact  population, 
on  the  other  hand,  more  frequently  Bade  favorable  comments  on  the  speed  of 
service,  the  personal  traits  of  personnel,  the  efficiency  or  effectiveness  of 
organization,  and  the  quantity  of  medical  personnel.  Again,  these  differences 
probably  reflect  the  major  concerns  and  preoccupations  of  the  respective 
populations.  The  speed  with  which  the  injured  were  taken  to  medical  centers 
and  the  quality  of  treatment  were  more  likely  to  be  concerns  of  persons  wftio 
were  themselves  injured  or  had  kin  or  intimates  injured;  whereas  the  effective¬ 
ness  of  organization,  the  quantity  of  medical  personnel,  etc.,  were  morn 
likely  to  be  the  concerns  of  persons  who  played  a  role  in  the  administration 
of  medical  relief  or  who  were  more  detached  observers. 

The  amount  of  negative  cawwent  was  extremely  low  and  waa  not  focalized 
on  any  particular  aspect,  which  seems  to  indicate  that  there  was  no  single 
activity  or  aspect  of  medical  center  activity  that  stood  out  in  the  Binds  of 
the  populace  as  especially  negative  or  unfavorable.  The  only  aspect  on  which 
there  waa  a  alight  clustering  of  negative  comment  was  the  physical  facilities 
available  for  medical  treatment.  Four  percent  of  the  non-impact  population 
commented  unfavorably  on  the  physical  facilities.  For  the  most  part,  however, 
these  comments  were  relatively  objective  in  nature  and  simply  called  attention 
to  the  lack  of  available  facilities  or  supplies  in  the  face  of  the  urgent 
needs  of  the  moment. 
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ISSCHimOS  OF  CCBZ8GL  OPERATIONS 

In  every  widespread  disaster  there  arise  acute  problem  in  the  control 
of  the  population.  Contrary  to  a  popular  notion,  however,  these  problem 
usually  are  not  caused  by  the  fear-engendered,  "panicky,"  or  "hysterical"  be¬ 
havior  of  the  disaster-struck  population  itself.  Rather,  they  are  caused  by 
the  influx  of  persons  from  the  periphery  or  outside  the  inpact  area  who  are 
anxious  over  the  welfare  of  persons  and  cherished  objects  in  the  impact  area, 
desirous  of  rendering  aid,  or  sinply  curious  to  observe  what  has  happened. 

The  major  control  problem,  then,  is  not  the  handling  of  the  disaster-struck 
population  itself ,  but  the  handling  of  thousands  of  persons  who  converge  on 
the  inpact  area  from  the  outside.  This  convergence  action  by  anxiety- 
motivated,  help-motivated,  curiosity-activated  and,  occasionally,  gain- 
motivated  persons  frequently  hinders  or  prevents  the  efficient  administration 
of  essential  rescue,  medical,  and  other  relief  and  restorative  operations  in 
the  impact  area. 

The  control  of  traffic  and  %ightseers"^  had  stood  out  as  the  major 
control  problem  in  nearly  all  the  previous  disasters  studied  by  the  NORC 
disaster  team,  2  and  the  Arkansas  tornado  provided  no  exception.  On  the  con¬ 
trary,  it  pointed  up  the  problem  in  a  very  acute  form.  Virtually  rll  the 
control  authorities  agreed  that  the  control  of  traffic  and  the  movement  of 
population  posed  the  worst  problem  with  which  they  had  to  deal;  and  persons 
who  were  engaged  in  various  rescue,  medical,  and  relief  activities  often 
reported  that  the  convergence  action  by  outsiders  frequently  hindered  the 
performance  of  their  functions. 

Within  about  an  hour  after  the  tornado  struck  White  County,  hundreds 
of  autos  began  moving  along  Highway  67  and  into  the  disaster-struck  communi¬ 
ties,  especially  into  the  town  at  Judsonia.  This  flow  of  traffic  continued 
for  over  one  week.  The  following  quotes  from  the  special  respondent  inter¬ 
views  may  provide  a  more  concrete  picture  of  the  nature  and  severity  of  the 
problem. 


The  term  "sightseers"  is  the  word  cost  commonly  used  to  designate  the 
"unauthorized"  persons  who  converge  on  an  impact  area  following  a  disaster. 
From  a  social-psychological  point  of  view,  the  tern  has  no  utility — it  sinply 
obscures  a  number  of  important  distinctions  in  the  nature  of  the  converging 
population.  Many  of  the  so-called  "sightseers"  are  persons  i*o  are  greatly 
concerned  over  relatives  and  friends;  many  are  persons  who  want  to  volunteer 
their  help;  others  are  persons  who  have  left  the  inpact  area  but  have  re¬ 
turned  to  retrieve,  redeem,  or  guard  objects  which  they  value;  some  are 
persons  who  are  sinply  curious  to  note  the  damage  and  destruction;  and  a  few 
may  be  looters  or  "relief  stealers"  who  wish  to  operate  in  the  area.  One  of 
the  major  problems  confronting  control  authorities  is  to  devise  some  rational 
method  of  screening  these  persons.  Blanket  barring  of  all  persons  may  create 
considerable  resentment  or  ill-will  on  the  part  of  persons  who  feel  that  they 
have  legitimate  reasons  for  being  in  the  area. 

2 

For  other  references  to  this  problem,  see  the  Flagler,  Brighton, 

West  Frankfort,  and  Bakersfield  reports  in  Appendix  B. 
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A  woman  t*io  was  la  Bcldir.gville  during  impact  and  who  helped  deliver 
a  number  of  injured  to  the  medical  centers  in  Searcy  gave  the  following 
descriptions 


(Respondent  was  riding  with  several  injured  persons  in 
back  seat  of  ear  a  few  minutes  after  imp  act)... The  guy  that  was 
drivin'  was  pretty  wad.  And  after  that  ambulance  was  through* 

I  tell  you,  he  set  down  on  his  horn  and  stayed  out  on  the  high¬ 
way  till  we  got  there,  and  everybody  stay  out  of  the  way — because 
I  was  afraid  this  little  girl  was  gonna  die  in  my  arms.  People 
started  running  out  and  they  ^were/  standing  around,  and  you 
couldn’t  hardly  get  through.  But~none  of  'em  offered  to  help. 

I  mean  then,  you  knew,  they  didn't  realise  quite  about  it — how 
serious  it  was  or  anything}  they  were  just  standing  around  in  the 
way,... People  would  pullrigtt  up  in  front  of  us.  We  just  had  to 
stop  and  let  'e*  by.  (Where  were  all  these  people  coming  from?) 
That’s  what  I  can't  understand.  But  they  were  lined  up  from 
Searcy  almost  to  Judsonia  and  that  was  a  very  few  minutes  after  the 
storm.  And  I  don't  knew  how  they  got  lined  up  in  such  a  hurry. 

And  the  state  trooper  was  right  in  the  middle  of  'em— lined  up  too. 
And  then  they  hadn't  anybody  out  to  stop  the  traffic  or  slow  it 
down  or  anything.  (Case  S~6l,  p.  17) 

One  of  the  control  anthorildes  who  participated  in  the  rescue  wort  in 
Judsonia  said* 

The  biggest  problem  looked  like  trying  to  dig  out  them  that 
were  buried  under  these  buildings.  That's  a  slow  go,  tedious  go, 
that’s  an  awful  thing — Just  flashlights  and  things  like  that  were 
all  the  lights  [tbJ  had  to  work  by.  (What  would  you  say  was  the 
worst  problem  you  had?)  Well,  about  as  bad  a  problem  as  we  had 
was  keeping  the  traffic  down  out  of  town.  (S-28,  p.  17  and  28) 

A  mortician  in  Bald  Knob  who  delivered  many  injured  persons  to 
Searcy  said* 


►  k. 


The  worst  thing  about  it  was  the  sightseers  trying  to  get 
in  to  see  what  it  was  all  about.  It  took  us  30  to  1*5  minutes  to 
an  hour  to  get  from  here  to  Searcy — a  distance  of  10  miles— Just 
bumper  to  bumper.  The  only  thing  that  hindered  was  the  sight¬ 
seers.  They’d  be  tamper  to  bumper  for  12  or  15  miles  coming  in 
to  look  and  some  of  them  said  they  wanted  to  help  but  most  of 
them  were  just  looking.  Take  sometimes  10  to  15  minutes  to  cross 
the  highway.  That  was  the  only  thing  that  bothered  us.  Couldn’t 
get  equipment  in  here  for  the  cars.  (How  long  did  that  go  on?) 
Well,  It  was  about  four  days  at  Bald  Knob  and  they  just  cleared 
them  out  of  Judsonia  the  day  before  yesterday  ^over  two  weeks 
after  the  tornado^.  (Case  S-12,  p.  5  and  l'u) 


A  Judsonia  business  nan  who  participated  in  reacne  aaidt 

Worst  trouble  we  had  was  sightseers.  We  had  an  awful 
problem  from  those  sightseers.  If  we  hadn’t  had  those  sight¬ 
seers,  we  could  have  got  ’em  to  the  hospital  &  lot  quicker. 

Bat  we  got  that  stopped  /Inside  Judsonia/  long  about  midnight, 
and  from  then  on  it  wasnTt  so  bad.  (Case  S-33*  p.  H) 

A  national  Guardsman  aaidt 

Traffic  was  a  major  problem.  It  was  a  problem  to  everybody — 

State  Police  and  everybody  else.  Tou  just  couldn’t  hardly  get 
through  at  all.  (Case  S-17,  p.  6U) 

The  initial  convergence  of  persons  on  the  impact  areas  apparently  came' 
from  the  towns  of  Searcy,  Kensett,  and  other  immediately  surrounding  communi¬ 
ties.  A  second  wave  began  later  in  the  evening  with  persons  from  more  distant 
parts  of  Arkansas  and  surrounding  states.  A  sheriff  who  made  the  first  at¬ 
tempts  to  check  the  flow  of  traffic  into  Judsonia  made  the  following  comments i 

(What  was  the  first  thing  you  and  your  Deputy  did  when 
you  got  to  Judsonia?)  We  got  to  looking  around  there  at  the 
destruction  and  pretty  soon  we  set  up  these  road  blocks,  fe 
caabe  back  down  to  the  intersection  and  set  up  l  block  down 
there  to  keap  people  cut.  They  were  just  swarming  in  there 
by  the  thousands.  They  had  the  town  just  choked  with  them. 

’Course  they  did  need  some  people  in  there  but  not  like  they 
cane.  They  cams  from  Searcy,  Heber  Springs,  Little  Rock  and 
North  Little  Rock,  Fort  Smith,  West  Memphis,  and  all  over. 

Tou  see  this  was  early  in  the  evening,  that  night,  and  they 
just  got  over  in  a  little  while.  (What  did  you  use  for  a  road 
block?)  Just  flashlights  to  stop  them  and  I  asked  them! 

’Now,  if  you  haven’t  folks  up  there  we  don’t  want  you  to  go  up 
there.’  'We  can't  let  you  go  in  there  because  there  is  more 
people  there  now  and  you  can't  get  around  up  there.'  'The 
town's  dark  and  we  ju3t  can't  use  any  more  folks  in  there.' 

'Course,  we  had,  to  let  some  of  them  by.  Some  of  them  was 
bringing  the  ambulance  and  this,  that  and  the  other  thing.  We 
turned  all  of  them  back  we  could,  you  know,  (Case  S-59,  p.  3) 

At  about  IOiOO  P.M.  on  the  night  of  the  tornado,  the  Arkansas  State 
Highway  Patrol  began  manning  the  road  blocks  and  were  able  to  stop  the  major 
flow  of  traffic  into  Judsonia.  Beginning  the-  following  morning,  however,  a 
third  wave  of  outsiders  began  converging  from  more  distant  parts.  On#  of  the 
County  officials  describes  the  problem 

The  greatest  problem  after  the  storm  was  the  traffic  through 
here.  Sightseers  that  wanted  to  go  in  there  and  see  the  place 
and  people  with  relatives  there  looking  for  then.  They  came  from 
hundreds  of  miles  around  here.  They  came  out  of  Texas,  Missouri, 
Oklahoma,  and  everywhere  else,  checking  on  their  people.  That 
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was  the  hardest  problem  to  deal  with.  Bat  by  Sunday  noon 
^second  day  following  the  tornado^  the  State  Police  had  that 
under  control.  We  weren't  bothered  so  ouch  with  that  after 
that  tine.  (When  did  this  traffic  problem  start?)  Saturday 
morning.  I'd  say  in  12  hours  after  the  storm.  (8-38,  p.  10) 

The  governor  of  the  State  of  Arkansas  happened  to  be  in.  nearby  Heber 
Springs  at  the  time  that  the  tornado  struck,  and  he  immediately  went  to  the 
disaster-struck  area  to  surrey  the  situation.  By  9:0Q  P.M.  he  had  called  out 
the  National  Guard  and  additional  units  of  the  State  Highway  Patrol,  1  Prior 
to  this  time,  a  National  Guard  Service  Company,  stationed  in  Searcy,  had 
already  opened  the  Araory  for  a  medical  center  and  dispatched  a  number  of 
troops  to  engage  in  rescue  and  patrol  operations  in  Judsonia,  Bald  Knob,  and 
surrounding  areas.  Shortly  after  midnight,  the  National  Guard  began  arriving 
in  large  numbers  to  patrol  the  Judsonia  area,  engage  in  rescue  and  medical 
operations,  haul  supplies,  clear  wreckage,  and  set  up  emergency  generators  and 
field  kitchens.  They  performed  similar  operations  in  Bald  Knob,  although  the 
majority  of  the  units  in  White  County  were  used  in  Judsonia.  By  the  following 
day,  about  1*00  Guardsmen  were  on  active  duty  in  the  area.  Although  units  were 
released  as  the  emergency  came  under  control,  the  Guard  remained  in  Judsonia 
for  a  total  of  11  days.  They  were  released  on  March  31. 

Similarly,  the  State  Highway  Patrol  guarded  the  intersections  leading 
into  Judsonia  and  Bald  Knob  from  the  night  of  the  tornado  until  March  28. 

When  the  roadblocks  were  removed  on  the  latter  date  the  swarm  of  traffic  into 
Judsonia  became  so  large  that  the  blocks  were  re-instituted  on  March  31  and 
maintained  until  April  2. 

In  general,  then,  the  two  major  control  authorities  in  the  disaster- 
struck  area  were  the  National  Guard  and  the  State  Highway  Patrol.  The  Guard 
maintained  internal  protection  of  Judsonia  and  Bald  Knob,  while  the  State 
Patrol  devoted  thorns  elves  to  keeping  out  sightseers.  The  latter  organization 
was  faced  with  the  continual  problem  of  trying  to  keep  out  unauthorized  per¬ 
sonnel  and  preventing  traffic  from  blocking  the  relief  and  rehabilitation 
efforts.  On  Sunday,  two  days  after  the  tornado,  an  estimated  1700  cars  an 
hcur  took  to  the  highway  leading  into  the  Judsonia-Bald  Knob  area,  and, 
according  to  one  of  the  top  Patrol  officials,  by  10*00  A.M.  Sunday  morning 
cars  were  lined  bumper  to  bumper  for  10  miles  on  either  side  of  Judsonia. 
Eighty  percent  of  the  total  personnel  in  the  State  Patrol  was  used  in  an  at¬ 
tempt  to  unsnarl  the  massive  traffic  Jam.  Emergency  vehicles  were  frequently 
completely  blocked  'roo  entrance  or  exit  to  the  area.  The  problem  was  some¬ 
what  eased  later  in  the  day  when  roadblocks  were  established  at  Junctions  many 
miles  to  the  north  and  south  of  the  area. 

The  continued  attempts  of  persons  to  obtain  entrance  into  Judsonia  led 
the  State  Police  to  institute  a  system  of  passes,  in  order  to  screen  those  who 
had  legitimate  reasons  for  entry  from  those  who  did  not.  A  single  office  in 


1The  disruption  of  communications  facilities  prevented  the  earlier 
alerting  of  National  Guard  units  throughout  the  state. 
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Searcy  was  established  for  this  purpose  and  an  authorising  officer  placed  la 
charge*  Top  officials  admitted  that  this  helped  somewhat  but  frequently  re¬ 
sulted  in  inequities.  The  problem  was  complicated  by  the  fact  that  the  State 
Police  did  not  personally  know  the  local  populace  and  therefore  had  to  rely 
heavily  on  their  ad  hoc  personal  judgments  of  the  persons  requesting  passes* 
S iti  cnal  Guardsmen,  some  of  idiom  lived  in  the  area,  sometimes  complained  that 
persons  who  had  no  right  to  passes  were  getting  into  the  area.  One  of  the* 
stated* 


Our  biggest  problem  was  getting  people  out  of  Judsonia  who 
didn’t  have  any  business  there.  We  didn’t  have  coordination 
because  the  State  Police  were  handing  out  the  passes  and  we 
didn’t  have  control  over  who  came  in.  We  had  a  lot  of  ill 
feeling  between  the  State  Police  and  the  National  Guards  because 
of  that.  It  would  have  been  a  lot  better  if  there  had  been, 
better  coordination.  (Case  S-17,  p.  1) 


Reactions  of  the  Populace  to  Outsiders  and  Control  Measures 

How  did  the  populace  in  the  sampled  areas  react  to  the  presence  of  the 
large  number  of  outsiders?  How  did  they  evaluate  the  control  measures  that 
were  taken  and  the  agencies  responsible  for  these  measures?  For  answers  to 
these  questions,  we  turn  now  to  the  regular  sample  cases* 


Table 

RESPONDENTS'  PERCEPTIONS  OF  OUTSIDERS 


Nature  of  Perception 


Neutral  statement — merely  mentions  seeing  or 
hearing  of  them,  but  no  positive  or  negative 
evaluation 

Saw  or  heard  of  outsiders  hindering — blocking 
traffic,  impeding  rescue  or  relief  operations 
or  violating  road  blocks 
Saw  or  heard  of  outsiders  helping  in  rescue, 
medical,  or  relief  operations 
No  perception  or  knowledge  of  outsiders  or 
no  mention 


Percent  of  all  Persons 

In 

Impact 

Not  in 
Impact 

1*7 

1*3 

30 

36 

21* 

17 

16 

21* 

ltofcer  of  Interviews 


139 


158 


Ov»r  80  percent  of  the  pentane  In  impact  areas  and  about  75  percent  c £ 
those  in  non-ispact  area*  reported  that  they  had  either  directly  perceived  or 
heard  about  outside  re  in  the  area,  host  persona  in  both  areas  had  direct  per¬ 
ception  of  the  presence  of  outsiders.  In  reporting  their  perceptions  or  know¬ 
ledge  of  outsiders,  respondents  bom  tinea  nerely  reported  their  presence  with¬ 
out  evaluation,  and  sonatinas  evaluated  outsiders  in  terns  of  helping  or 
hindering  various  relief  and  restorative  operations.  Table  5*5  above  reports 
the  nature  of  the  respondent’s  perception!  regarding  outsiders* 

Boat  persons  sinply  nsntioned  the  presence  of  owteidere  without  any 
evaluative  eta  tenants  •  However,  30  percent  of  the  persons  in  impact  and  36 
percent  in  nen-inpaet  areas  mentioned  outsiders  in  tbs  context  of  hindering  or 
impeding  the  restorative  or  rehabilitative  operations.  Impact  oases  tended  to 
report  note  frequently  than  non-inpaet  eases  that  they  perceived  outsiders  as 
helping  in  the  re  a  cub,  medical  and  relief  operations.  This  is  probably 
explicable  in  terss  of  the  differential  situation  in  the  two  areas*  Outsiders 
in  Jcdsonia,  particularly,  frequently  helped  in  the  various  rescue  and  relief 
operations.  Persons  outside  the  impact  areas,  hosevsr,  were  less  likely  to 
see  this  aspect  of  outsiders  and  sore  likely  to  observe  thee  as  lapediaents  to 
the  effective  administration  of  relief. 

Turning  to  nore  specific  attitudes  and  evaluations  concerning  out¬ 
siders,  we  find  that  the  populace  tended  to  nuke  certain  distinctions 
regarding  outsiders— differentiating  those  who  case  out  of  concern  for  kin  and 
Intiaatee  from,  thoea  who  cams  to  help,  and  those  who  were  siaply  sightseers. 
Table  5*6  on  the  next  page  aunaarlsee  the  positive,  ambivalent,  and  negative 
attitudes  expressed  toward  outsiders. 

This  table  indicates  that  the  populace  generally  ess  sore  positively 
rather  than  negatively  oriented  toward  people  who  case  act  of  »ceem  for 
or  intiaatee  or  who  era*  to  help.  Sightseers  were  sore  frequently  singled 
out  «s  objects  of  negative  attitudes.  However,  there  was  no  clear-cut  tendency 
to  express  negative  orientations  toward  eights  sera.  Approximately  the  saae 
percentage  of  persons  in  lapse t  areas  expressed  positive,  ambivalent,  and 
negative  attitudes.  Persons  in  impact  tended  to  express  positive  attitudes 
toward  sightseers  less  frequently  and  negative  attitudes  slightly  sore  fre¬ 
quently  than  persons  In  non~iapact. 

The  fact  that  persons  generally  accepted  the  need  for  roadblocks 
leading  into  the  inpact  communities  is  suggested  by  tbs  data  on  attitudes 
toward  evasion  of  roadblocks.  Less  than  one  percent  of  t fee  persons  in  impact 
expressed  a  positive  attitude  toward  deliberate  evasion  of  roadblocks  end  none 
of  the  non-impact  respondents  expressed  such  an  attitude.  On  the  other  hand, 
four  percent  of  the  persons  in  both  areas  expressed  negative  orientations 
toward  persons  who  obtained  unauthorised  entry  to  the  area* 
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Table  $-6 

ATTITUDES  TOWARD  OUTSIDERS 


Attitudes 

Percent 

In 

of  all  Persons 

Not  in 

Positive 

People  concerned  about  friends  and  kin  had 
legitimate  reason  to  be  there 

Impact 

6 

Inpact 

10 

People  who  came  to  help  were  welcomed  and 
appreciated 

12 

12 

Sightseers  were  harmless,  curiosity  seekers 

16 

8 

Positive  attitude  toward  deliberate  evasion 
of  roadblock  and  unauthorized  entry 

— 

— 

Ambivalent 

Outsiders  concerned  about  kin  and  friends  had 
reason  to  come  in,  but  still  were  bother* cme 

3 

Outsiders  who  came  in  to  help  were  appreciated, 
but  also  felt  to  be  bothersome 

2 

3 

Sightseers  viewed  with  ambivalence — can't  blame 
them,  but  they  did  get  in  the  way 

is 

12 

Negative 

Outsiders  who  came  in  concerned  about  kin  got 
in  way*  resented 

h 

Outsiders  who  came  in  to  help  got  in  way* 
resented 

1 

Sightseers  only  got  in  the  way,  were  a  hindrance* 
resented 

17 

19 

Sightseers  were  thrillseekers,  invaded  privacy, 
indulged  in  "ghoulish  glee"*  resented 

h 

2 

Negative  attitude  toward  deliberate  evasion  of 
roadblock  and  unauthorised  entry 

k 

h 

No  attitude  expressed  or  no  mention 

la 

52 

Number  of  Interviews  139  158 


The  Preblew  cf  looting 


The  extreme  devastation  in  Judaonia,  the  fact  that  the  tornado  tended 
to  scatter  property  over  a  wide  area,  the  evacuation  of  t  large  proportion  of 
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the  population,!  and  the  presence  of  thousands  of  outsiders  in  the  area — all 
cothined  to  provide  a  favorable  situation  for  the  looting  of  private  and 
public  property. 

Control  authorities  and  other  key  informants  gave  somewhat  conflicting 
reports  on  the  extent  and  type  of  looting.  This  is  not  surprising,  however, 
since  it  was  virtually  impossible  to  determine  whether  items  reported  lost 
were  blown  away  by  the  tornado-  or  stolen  by  looters  after  the  tornado* 
Following  are  so os  comments  on  the  problem  by  special  informants* 

Host  persons  in  Bald  Knob  reported  little  or  no  looting  in  that  com¬ 
munity.  For  example,  the  mayor  of  the  community  stated i 

We  didn’t  have  any  looting  or  anything  like  that  that  I 
know  of.  Everybody  respected  each  other’s  property  and  what  they 
had,  as  far  as  1  know.  (Did  you  have  any  difficulties  with  a ay- 
kind  of  people?)  No.  Oh,  I  would  say  these  drifters  coming  here 
and  trying  to  sponge  on  the  Red  Cross  or  things  like  that*  Try 
to  take  advantage  and  get  free  food  and  free  clothes,  but  it  didn’t 
take  long  for  us  to  get  them  spotted  and  get  them  out  of  here* 

(Case  S-12,  p.  15) 

However,  a  control  official  in  Jud3onia  said* 

Man,  there  was  lots  of  things  taken.  Some  money  missing... 

I  don’t  see  how  anyone  could  have  stolen  a  piano  out  of  a 
funeral  parlor,  there  must  have  been  about  six  of  them  to  carry 
it.  There  was  a  big  merchant  here  in  town  that  had  about  $200 
or  $2^0  in  the  cash  register.  Well,  that  was  taken  on  Friday 
night  after  the  storm.  Any  amount  of  people  had  money  in  their 
billfolds  /that?  were  laying  around  the  house  and  all  of  that 
gone.  We  Had  lots  of  trouble  with  people — the  bank  was  blowed 
away  and  piled  up.  Tou  could  see  the  top  of  the  vault  and  one 
door.  And  I  run  a  number  of  people  away  from  that  bank.  People 
were  pilfering  around-  I  arrested  some  five  or  six,  taking 
things  wray  from  them,  then  locked  them  up.  Would  turn  them 
loose  the  next  day  with  the  understanding  that  they  wouldn’t  come 
back  to  town.  One  or  two  of  them  lived  plumb  up  in  Missouri}  and 
one  or  two  of  them  lived  out  around  Judsonia.  (What  kind  of 
people  were  doing  these  things?)  They’re  mostly  young  men,  I 
would  sav  around  19  to  22  or  23  years  old.  (Were  they  white  or 
colored?)  White.  (Case  S-28,  pp.  10-11) 

One  of  the  owners  of  the  Judsonia  store  in  which  the  cash  register  was 
looted  gave  the  following  account* 

- 1, - - - 

“A  Judsonia  town  official  estimated  that  1000  persons  out  of  a  total 
population  of  about  1200  persons  were  homeless  on  the  night  of  the  tornado  and 
left  the  tewn  to  find  quarters  elsewhere.  (Source*  Case  S-32,  p.  U) 
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We  owned  a  store  and  we  were  so  busy  we  didn't  think  about 
money.  And  the  next  morning  about  5*3 0  A.H.  we  went  back  to  the 
store  and  decided  we  would  go  back  and  check  some  things  and 
check  the  cash  register.  But  someone  else  done  checked  that  for 
us.  We  lost,  oh,  I  guess  between  $150  and  $200  that  someone  had 
gotten  during  the  night.  Or  it  was  gone,  1  don't  know.  But  we 
were  just  thankful  that  we're  living  and  we  feel  that  we  have  a 
lot  to  be  thankful  for.  We  had  a  big  stock  of  goods— between 
$35,000  and  $2*0,000— and  we  lost  our  home  and  our  building.  I'm 
still  thankful,  you  know,  when  you  have  all  your  family,  why  then 
you  really  have  a  lot  to  be  thankful  for.  (Case  S-5U,  pp.  3-k) 

A  County  judicial  official  made  the  following  remarks! 

After  the  National  Guard  and  the  State  Police  got  on  the 
job,  we  didn't  lose  too  much  stuff.  We  had  meters  taken  out 
of  wash  machines  and  this,  that,  and  the  other  stolen  where 
they  could  pick  it  up— like  spare  tires  that  was  blown  off  tracks 
and  things.  I  don't  think  it  amounted  to  much.  I  imagine  we  had 
as  small  a  percentage  of  losses  as  you  could  hope  for  in  a  case 
of  that  kind.  It  was  not  too  bad.  Of  course,  people  forget 
sometimes  in  places  like  that.  They  don't  mean  to  be  stealing; 
any  property  and  they're  not,  but  they  take  a  little  souvenir  of 
some  kind  to  remember  the  storm  which  might  be  of  quite  a  senti¬ 
mental  value  to  the  people  that  lost  it.  Had  a  lot  of  that. 

Eut  as  far  as  any  major  stealing  or  thievery,  we  didn't  have  too 
much  of  that.  (Case  S-38,  p.  10) 

The  two  major  items  which  were  definitely  verified  as  looted  were  the 
cash  register  referred  to  above  and  the  piano  stolen  from  a  Judsonia  funeral 
parlor.  Aside  from  these,  the  looting  appeared  to  be  of  the  pilfering  or  potty 
thievery  type.  However,  the  control  authorities  reported  an  additional  prob¬ 
lem  after  large  amounts  of  supplies  began  arriving  in  the  impact  conxmities— 
namely,  the  prevention  of  "relief  stealing."  A  number  of  control  authorities 
and  relief  workers  e  olnted  out  that  they  were  personally  familiar  with  cases 
of  outsiders  obtaining  entry  into  the  impact  communities  in  order  to  obtain 
relief  supplies.  The  following  quotes  will  serve  to  indicate  the  nature  of 
the  problem. 

The  Judsonia  control  official  previously  quoted  above  saids 


(Did  you  have  any  trouble  with  people  coming  in  to  try  to 
take  advantage  of  the  food  and  clothing  and  stuff?)  We  had  lot* 
of  that,  we've  had  people  in  here  for  clothes,  we've  had  people 
in  here  to  eat  that  I  knew  were  nowhere  about  the  storm.  They 
come  in  here  for  miles  for  clothing.  I  caught  one  man  in  here 
was  carrying  out  clothes  and  he'd  made,  they  said,  as  much  as 
five  or  six  trips — and  he  was  storing  them,  hiding  them  in  an  old 
shop  building.  He  lived  in  a  town  about  30  or  35  miles  from  here. 
I  locked  him  up  and  kept  him  from  one  morning  'til  that  evening, 
brought  him  over  here,  talked  to  him,  and  he  promised  ms  that  ha 
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would  leave  town  that  night,  and  he  left  his  clothes  and  I 
turned  him  loose.  I  went  and  gathered  up  the  clothes  and 
turned  then  back  over  to  the  Salvation  Army.  He  had  two  big 
pasteboard  boxes  just  packed  full  of  clothing. 

(Case  S-2S,  pp.  12-13) 

A  nan  who  served  on  a  Salvation  Amy  committee  in  Judsonia  saidt 

We  had  a  lot  of  people  that  were  from  different  towns  that 
weren' t  even  in  the  storm.  They  were  carrying  off  stuff  and 
getting  stuff.  I  guess  that's  just  a  common  thing  wherever  they 
have  a  disaster.  1  noticed  in  the  paper  tonight  that  we  had  a 
fellow  all  the  way  from  Florida  up  here.  We  called  hia  "Hobo 
Mac*  and  he  was  coining  up  to  Judsonia.  7e  had  an  awful  lot  of 
riff-raff  crane  in  here— just  right  now  /over  two  weeks  after  the 
3torm7.  We  set  up  this  /Salvation  Arm/  committee— because  they 
trieH  to  pick  people  on  the  committee  that  knew  pretty  well 
everybody  that  was  affected.  (Case  S-l*2,  pp.  10-11) 

A  Judsonia  minister  who  supervised  the  distribution  of  supplies  fur¬ 
nished  by  his  denomination  saidt 

The  last  five  or  six  days  /about  two  weeks  after  the  tornado/  we've 
been  having  a  little  trouble  with  the  distribution  center  here  and  also 
at  Searcy.  People  frcn  outside  of  the  disaster  area  are  coming  in  in 
trucks  and  we  have  to  be  awful  careful.  They'll  rummage  through  and 
get  the  very  best  of  everything,  whether  they  can  wear  it  cr  not  and 
carry  it  off.  We  had  a  truck  to  do  that  yesterday  from  Newport,  and 
one  day  before  yesterday  from  Garner— where  they  loaded  up  the  trucks 
and  got  them  away  before  we  realised  what  was  going  on.  They  stole 
quite  a  few  sheets  we  had  and  things  like  that.  After  we  checked  on 
this  truck  from  Newport  yesterday,  we  found  out  that  they  took  a 
whole  lot  of  things  without  even  sizing  them — such  as  ladles  skirts 
and  men's  shirts,  sheets  and  pillow  cases  and  things  like  that— a  lot 
of  dress  pants  and  things  like  that.  They  just  bundled  them  up  and 
put  them  in  boxes  and  took  off.  When  the  relief  workers  turned  their 
backs  and  started  back  at  something  else  they  realized  that  the  whole 
box  of  sheeta  were  gone.  There  are  a  few  people  over  the  country* 
that  take  advantage  of  your  good  nature.  (Case  3-1*1,  p.  36) 

One  of  the  factors  which  probably  encouraged  this  relief  stealing, 
particularly  in  the  later  phases  of  the  disaster,  were  the  reports  which  cir¬ 
culated  rather  widely  throughout  the  area  that  there  were  many  more  relief 
supplies  than  could  be  used  by  the  disaster  victims.  These  reports  were 
essentially  true.  Relief  workers  reported  that  the  influx  of  clothing,  parti¬ 
cularly,  was  so  great  that  it  was  impossible  to  use  it  all. 


Looting  Viewed  from  the  Perspective  of  Regular  Respondents 


The  interview  data  with  regular  respondents  indicate,  in  general,  that 
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the  amniini  of  looting  was  relatively  low  and  that  the  value  of  lost  articles 
was  usually  avail.  Table  $-1  below  summarises  the  extent  of  loss  by  looting 
of  the  respondents  or  their  household  M«, 


Table  5-7 

LOOTING  LOSSES  CF  RESPONDENT  AND  HOUSEHOLD  EH 


Type  and  Amount  of  Property  Lost 
Non-Busineas  Property 

Some  things  Biasing,  but  respondent  uncertain 
whether  looted  or  just  blown  away  or  lost  in 
debris 

Specific  property  lost — definitely  thinks  it 
was  looted 

Amount  of  loss  was  some  or  a  little 

Amount  of  loss  was  much  or  great  deal 

Business  Property 

Specific  property  lost — definitely  thinks  it 
was  looted 

Amount  of  loss  was  some  or  little 

Amount  of  loss  was  much  or  great  deal 


Percent  of  all  Perseus 
in  Impact 


2 

u 

3 


Denial  or  no  mention  of  looting 


91 


Number  of  Interviews 


139 


Only  nine  percent  of  the  population  in  impact  areas1  reported  that  they 
had  lost  property  which  they  felt  might  hare  been  looted.  This  nine  percent 
includes  four  percent  who  definitely  thought  that  they  had  non-business  proper¬ 
ty  looted  and  two  percent  who  reported  the  loss  of  business  property  by  loot¬ 
ing.  The  value  of  the  presumably  looted  property  was  usually  small.  Only  one 
percent  of  the  persons  in  impact  reported  that  the  value  was  large,  and  this 
had  reference  to  business  property.  Most  of  those  who  reported  looting  to  oelf 
or  household  kin  were  from  Judsonia  or  from  the  Judsonia  rural  areas. 

Most  persons  had  heard  that  other  persons  had  property  which  was 
looted.  lYhen  queried  concerning  knowledge  of  looting  to  other  persons,  58 
percent  of  the  impact  population  and  52  percent  of  the  non-impact  population 

Some  persons  in  non-impact  owned  rental  houses  or  other  property 
located  in  the  impact  areas.  Only  one  percent  of  the  non-impact  cases 
reported  any  losses  attributable  to  looting. 
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reported  that  they  had  heard  of  looting  (of  property  **f  others).  However, 
only  four  percent  of  the  persons  la  impact  and  tiro  percent  of  those  In  non* 
impact  reported  knowledge  of  looting  of  neo-household  kin  or  intimates. 
Fifty-seven  percent  of  the  impact  population  and  52  percent  in  non-impac t, 
made  reference  to  others  in  general,  and  these  references  tended  to  cluster 
around  the  same  cases.  For  example,  frequent  reference  was  made  to  the 
looting  of  a  cash  register  in  Judaonias 

I  heard  the  lady  up  hers  at  this  big  department  store  say 
that  somebody  looted  the  store  and  got  $168  out  of  the  cash 
register.  (Case  £-202,  p.  5) 

7/e  heard — I  couldn’t  verify  this,  so  it's  strictly  hearsay — 
that  there  was  $600  stolen  from  one  stars  while  they  were  trying 
to  get  people  out  of  the  wreckage.  (Cass  R-150,  p.  12) 

Other  persons  reported  instances  of  minor  pilferage* 

Somone  stole  the  motor  out  of  the  mashing  machine  the  finance 
company  sent  down  here.  (Case  fir-332,  1?-  22) 

This  lady  over  here  pulled  out  all.  of  her  lumber  /and  stacked 
it  up/  and  went  back  the  next  morning  to  finish  up  ana  somebody 
had  hauled  off  all  they  had  pulled  out.  (Case  fi-202,  p.  35) 

I’ve  heard  that  there  were  a  feu  things  taken  out  of  iceboxes,  but 
I  think  that  people  did  thr.t  because  they  were  hungry.  Tou  see,  a 
lot  of  them  hadn't  eaten  any  supper  and  I  think  that  was  all  that 
was  done  right  here.  (Case  S-330,  p.  11) 

Over  20  percent  of  the  persons  in  both  impact  and  non-impact  areas 
denied  that  they  knew  of  any  instances  of  looting  to  others. 

(Did  you  see  or  hear  of  any  looting?)  I  sure  didn't.  I 
don't  believe  anybody  in  torn  here  would  steal.  (Case  R-322,  p.  36) 

(Did  you  hear  about  any  steal  1  nr  Mine  cn?)  No,  no,  the 
soldiers  took  care  of  that.  I  don't  think  that  there  was  any 
looting  done.  (Case  B-250,  p.  7) 

Very  few  persons  reported  that  they  actually  saw  looting  taking  place. 
Nine  percent  of  the  persons  in  impact  areas  and  one  percent  of  those  in  non¬ 
impact  indicated  that  they  had  either  directly  perceived  an  act  of  looting  or 
had  seen  looters  after  they  were  seised  hy  control  authorities.  AH  others 
indicated  that  their  source  of  knowledge  was  indirect.  The  nine  percent  in 
impact  and  one  percent  in  non-impact  who  saw  looting  should  be  interpreted 
with  caution,  however,  since  such  observations  include  acts  which  the  person 
interpreted  as  looting  but  which,  in  actuality,  nay  not  hare  been.  For 
example,  out-of-town  relatives  of  the  stricken  families  sometimes  helped  to 
collect  property  and  transport  it  out  of  the  coasaunity  and,  in  sene  instances, 
these  actions  may  hare  been  interpreted  as  acta  of  looting.  A  number  of 
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respondents  indicated  that  it  mas  difficult  to  determine  whether  the  persons 
who  were  gathering  up  property  were  looters  or  simply  unknown  relatives  of 
persons  who  lived  in  the  community. 

Since  most  persons  received  their  knowledge  of  looting  indirectly 
through  verbal  report  of  others  or  through  newspaper  reports,  it  is  pertinent 
to  ask  how  they  evaluated  the  credibility  of  the  looting  stories  they  heard. 
Table  5-8  presents  data  on  this  point. 

Table  5-8 

E7AHJATI0N  OF  CHEQTHTLITT  OF  LOOTING  STORIES 


Percent  of  all  Persons 

Evaluation 

In 

Not  in 

Impact 

Impact 

Mainly  positives  respondent  believes  stories 
mainly  true* 

Some  true — some  false!  no  clear  predominance 

3b 

22 

of  belief  or  disbelief 

13 

10 

Mainly  negatives  respondent  thinks  stories 
mostly  false  or  exaggerated 

Stories  mentioned,  but  no  evaluation  of 

5 

b 

credibility** 

5 

lb 

No  looting  stories  reported 

b 2 

50 

Number  cf  Interviews 

139 

158 

♦Includes  respondents  who  reported  looting  in  factual  terms  without 
positive  assertion  of  the  truth  of  the  stories  but  also  without  labeling  then 
as  "stories"  or  qualifying  their  credibility. 


♦"Stories  labeled  as  irnch  rather  than  reported  as  fact,  but  without 
indication  of  whether  respondent  believed  or  disbelieved  them. 


About  half  of  the  persons  in  both  impact  and  non-impact  mentioned 
looting  stories.  Of  these,  most  persons  tended  to  accept  the  stories  as 
essentially  true.  However,  a  fairly  large  percentage  of  persons  either  ques¬ 
tioned  some  of  the  reports  or  tended  to  disbelieve  most  of  them.  The  follow¬ 
ing  quotes  illustrate  cases  that  questioned  or  disbelieved  the  stories  they 
had  heardi 


It’s  j\st  gossip.  Tea,  I  beard  of  it,  but  I  sure  didn't 
see  any  of  it.  (Case  B-202,  p.  lb) 


Well,  1  bare  heard  something  to  that  effect.  I  don't 
know  whether  it  was  just  a  rumor,  or  if  it  was  true  or  not. 

(Case  B-138,  p.  33) 

I’ve  heard  some  talk,  but  there  wasn't  anything  to  it. 

Too  many  things  like  that  gets  around  that's  not  true. 

(Case  B-lj2i,  p.  18) 

Well,  I  heard  about  it,  hut  it  was  like  so  many  other 
rumors  you  hear— don't  know  whether  to  believe  it  or  not. 

(Case  R-2l;2,  pp.  25-26) 

Respondents  attributed  various  characteristics  to  the  looters.  As 
Table  5*9  shows,  over  30  percent  of  the  respondents  in  both  impact  and  non¬ 
impact  areas  made  some  comment  concerning  the  characteristics  or  motivations 
of  persons  who  engaged  in  looting. 


Table  5-9 


ATTRIBUTED  CHARACTERISTICS  CF  LOOTERS 


Percent  of  all  Persons 

Characteristic 

In 

Not  in 

Personality  attributes  or  Individual  character — 
inherently  bad,  criminal,  dishonest,  weak 

Impact 

Impact 

character,  etc. 

16 

16 

Outsiders 

10 

8 

People  who  took  advantage  of  the  situation 

6 

3 

Sightseers,  souvenir-hunters,  transients 

5 

1 

Negroes 

3 

1 

Children  or  adolescents 

2 

5 

Tornado  victims  who  actually  needed  tha  loot 

1 

l 

Other  aocial  types — "low  class,"  "white  trash" 

— 

2 

Other  characteristics 

3 

2 

No  characteristics  reported 

62 

68 

Number  of  Interviews 

139 

158 

The  highest  percentage  of  those  attributing  motives  or  characteristics 
to  looters  referred  to  individual  personality  attributes.  The  inference  here 
was  that  the  persons  who  looted  did  so  because  of  defects  in  character  struc¬ 
ture-— i.e.,  they  were  inherently  bad,  dishonest,  criminal,  etc.  For  example, 
one  respondent  reported t 
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It1  s  to  be  expected  in  any  disaster  area,  because  ire 
always  hare  some  unscrupulous  people  who  take  advantage  of 
the  situation  and  steal  whatever  they  can.  Tourists  have 
been  carrying  out  flowers  and  shrubs  out  of  town  since  the 
tornado.  (Case  R-1$0,  p.  12) 

This  is  in  contrast  to  the  persons  who  referred  the  motivation  of 
looters  to  the  situation — i.e.,  the  disorganized  or  stressful  situation  pre¬ 
vailing  after  Impact.  Thus,  for  example,  one  respondent  saidt 

It  was  just  under  the  stress  and  all  that  brought  these 
things  to  Kind.  (Case  R-3lj2,  p.  9) 

The  next  largest  percentage  of  persons  referred  to  as  looters  were 
"outsiders"— often  combining  this  with  reference  to  personality  attributes,  as 
in  the  example  quoted  above.  If  this  category  is  combined  with  "sightseers, 
souvenir-hunters,  and  transients,"  l£  percent  of  the  persons  in  impact  and 
nine  percent  of  those  in  non-impact  singled  out  persons  who  were  primarily 
non-residents  of  the  community.  It  is  noteworthy  that  Negroes  were  relatively 
infrequently  singled  out  as  looters.  Children  or  adolescents  were  identified 
as  looters  in  a  number  of  cases— primarily  by  non-impact  persons. 

It  ain't  no  gangsters ..  .but  vre  got  a  bunch  of  kids  here — their 
mothers  will  take  up  for  them  in  anything  that  they  do— an'*  a  lot 
of  them  they  just  let  these  kids  go  around  the  streets  and  they 
will  pick  up  anything  in  the  world  that  they  see.  But  I  don't 
blame  that  on  the  kids;  I  blame  that  on  the  mother. 

(Case  R-106,  p.  lit) 

The  ones  that  I  heard  about  were  just  young  boys  and  I 
don't  know  if  they  had  not  been  properly  reared  or  whether 
they  perhaps  were  rather  dazed  themselves— or  maybe  they  had 
seen  notion  pictures  of  that  type  or  read  stories... 

(Case  R-3ltf,  p.  9) 

In  general,  although  looters  were  frequently  characterized  as  out¬ 
siders,  there  was  little  focalization  of  attention  on  any  single  group  or 
category  of  persons.  In  their  identification  of  looters,  the  respondents  were 
more  likely  to  refer  to  individual  characteristics  rather  than  social  types  or 
categorical  classifications  of  persons.  Moreover,  although  most  persons  who 
spoke  of  looters  censured  the  action,  there  appeared  to  b8  no  strong  or  wide¬ 
spread  aggressive  or  resentful  orientations  toward  looters  as  a  class  or,  as 
the  following  section  will  indicate,  toward  the  control  authorities,  or,  in 
fact,  toward  any  other  group  or  Individuals  with  the  possible  exception  of 
groups  responsible  for  (or  involve  in)  relief  and  rehabilitation  efforts. 


Evaluation  of  Control  Agencies  and  Activities 


We  have  noted  that  the  National  Guard  and  the  State  Police  were  the 
major  control  authorities  in  the  impact  areas  during  a  period  of  nearly  two 
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■weeks  following  the  tornado.  It  is  appropriate  to  ask,  therefore,  how  the 
local  populace  evaluated  the  work  of  these  agencies.  Did  they  resent  the 
intrusion  of  these  outside  organizations  and  the  restrictions  which  they 
instituted?  Or,  did  they  feel  that  they  were  necessary  and  desirable  in  view 
of  the  circumstances? 

Table  5-10  presents  data  on  attitudes  of  the  sample  population  toward 
the  activities  of  the  National  Guard* 


Table  5-10 


ATTITUDES  TOWARD  ACTIVITIES  OF  NATIONAL  GUARD 


Percent  of  all  Persons 

Attitude 

In 

.Hot.  in 

Impact 

Impact 

Positive*  Organization  was* 

Efficient,  effective,  well  organised 

10 

13 

Fasti  got  to  the  scene  quickly 

6 

h 

Admirable  in  its  personnel!  sympathetic, 
tactful,  etc. 

3 

Fair  and  equitable  in  administering  restrictions 

2 

2 

Other  positive  comments,  including  general  praise 

14 

10 

Negative i  Organization  was* 

Inefficient,  ineffective,  badly  organized 

1 

— 

Slow  in  getting  uo  the  scene 

1 

— 

Disagreeable  in  its  personnel i  unsympathetic, 
tactless,  etc. 

2 

_ 

Unfair,  inequitable  in  its  restrictions  or  in 
administration  of  restrictions 

1 

Other  negative  comments,  including  general 
unspecific  ones 

1 

— 

No  attitude  expressed 

70 

78 

Number  of  Interviews 

139 

158 

Host  of  the  population  was  indifferent  or  inattentive  with  respect  to 
the  activities  of  the  National  Guard.  Among  those  who  did  express  an  opinion, 
reaction  was  favorable  toward  the  National  Guard.  Thirty  percent  of  the  impact 
respondents  and  22  percent  of  the  non-impact  respondents  expressed  one  or  more 
positive  or  negative  attitudes  toward  the  National  Guard  and,  of  these,  the 
majority  made  statements  of  a  positive  and  favorable  nature.  Most  of  the 
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positive  comments  were  of  the  general  "they  did  a  good  Job"  type.  Others, 
however,  singled  out  particular  aspects  of  the  Guard's  work  or  personnel  for 
favorable  comment. • 

It  should  be  noted  that  the  impact  population  was  the  only  group  to 
direct  negative  comment  toward  the  National  Guard.  The  amount  of  such  com¬ 
ment,  however,  was  negligible  and  frequently  was  qualified  by  other  positive 
comments  or  indications  that  the  person  did  not  strongly  resent  the  restric¬ 
tion.  For  example,  one  respondent  said* 

So  many  times  they  gave  orders  that  some  of  us  didn't  feel  were 
justly  right,  but  Ihey  were  Just  carrying  out  their  duty,  which  we 
shouldn't  blame  them  for.  I  don't  blame  those  National  Guard  boys 
because  a  good  soldier  stays  at  his  post  and  follows  order*.  I 
think  one  thing  we  might  not  have  had  enough  centralized  authority 
during  the  first  two  or  three  days  and  sometimes  we'd  hare  s 
cross-up  with  orders  and  it  was  a  little  confusing.  But  overall  I 
think  it  was  a  good  job.  (Case  R-150,  p.  18) 

A  similar  picture  emerges  with  reference  to  attitudes  toward  the  State 
Highway  Patrol,  which  guarded  the  roads  leading  into  the  impact  communities. 
Although  less  than  20  percent  of  both  the  impact  and  non-impact  respondents 
expressed  attitudes  toward  the  State  Patrol,  the  majority  of  persons  comment¬ 
ing  on  the  Patrol  made  favorable  remarks.  Table  5-11  on  the  following  page 
presents  ths  available  data  on  attitudes  toward  the  activities  of  the  State 
Patrol. 


Host  of  the  negative  comment  accorded  the  State  Patrol  centered  around 
the  restrictions  placed  on  entry  into  the  impact  communities,  particularly  by 
persons  who  wanted  to  volunteer  aid  or  felt  that,  they  had  a  right  to  enter 
(e.g.,  relatives  of  the  victims).  One  example  of  this  negative  criticism  is 
contained  in  the  following  quotes  from  an  interview  with  &  person  in  a  non¬ 
impact  area* 

Lots  of  people  that  would  hare  gone  in  and  worked  and 
helped  every  way  they  could  wasn't  let  go  in.  They  told  them 
they  couldn't  without  going  and  getting  a  permit.  They  saidt 
•Well,  if  they  won't  want  me  to  work  any  more  than  that,  well. 

I'll  Just  go  home' — they  didn't  want  to  go  through  all  th* 
trouble  of  going  somewhere  and  explaining  and  telling  them  what 
they  was  going  to  do  and  all.  (Case  R-2l*6,  pp.  38-39) 

In  general,  the  evidence  indicates  that  the  populace  accepted  the  con¬ 
trol  measures  of  the  National  Guard  and  State  Patrol  with  minimal  conflict  or 
resentment,  and  that  the  activities  of  these  organizations  were  generally 
viewed  with  favor.  Many  respondents,  for  example,  credited  the  vigilance  of 
these  organizations  for  the  small  amount  of  looting^  in  the  impact  areas. 


At  least  15  percent  of  the  impact  population  and  10  percent  of  the 
non-impact  population  reported  that  the  relative  infrequency  of  looting  was 
attributable  to  the  vigilance  of  the  National  Guard  and  the  State  Folice. 
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Table  5-11 

ATTITUDES  TOWARD  ACTIVITIES  OF  STATE  PATROL 


Percent  of  all  Persona 

Attitude 

In 

Sot  In 

Impact 

Inpact 

Positive t  Organization  wasi 

Efficient,  effective,  well  organized 

5 

3 

Fasti  got  on  the  scene  quietly 

2 

1 

Admirable  in  its  personnel!  sympathetic, 
tactful,  etc. 

1 

Fair  and  equitable  in  administering  restrictions 

5 

3 

Other  positive  comments.  Including  general  praise 

9 

h 

Negative!  Organization  was* 

Inefficient,  ineffective,  badly  organised 

1 

1 

Slew  in  getting  to  the  scene 

1 

— 

Disagreeable  in  its  personnel!  unsympathetic, 
tactless,  etc. 

1 

1 

Unfair,  inequitable  in  its  restrictions  or  in  the 
administration  of  its  restrictions 

2 

Other  negative  comments,  including  general 
unspecific  ones 

1 

X 

No  attitude  expressed 

81 

87 

Number  of  Interviews 

139 

,158 

r. 


Moreover,  there  ia  no  evidence  to  indicate  that  a  significantly  large 
proportion  of  persons  viewed  other  control  agencies  or  authorities  with  dis¬ 
favor.  Spontaneous  comments  on  local,  county,  state  and  federal  gcrrernment 
agencies  ana  activities  were  also  coded  and,  although  the  frequency  of  such 
comment  was  snail,  the  same  general  pattern  of  predominantly  favorable  cammnt 
prevailed. 
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DESCRIPTIOH  CF  BZLUF  OPERiTIOBS 

Ho  brief  description  could  possibly  do  Justice  to  tbs  hundreds  of 
organisations  and  agencies  involved  in  the  massive  relief  -effort  daring  the 
post-impact  period.  Sven  a  staple  inventory  of  all  the  gronpe  which  parti¬ 
cipated  In  the  -various  restorative  and  rehabilitative  efforts  would  fill  a 
large  portion  of  this  volnas.  The  present  description,  of  necessity,  will 
provide  only  a  brief  outline  of  the  relief  work  and  will  concentrate  parti¬ 
cularly  on  the  work  of  two  national  relief  organisations  which  participated 
in  the  disasters  The  American  Had  Cross  and  the  Salvation  Army.  The  Justi¬ 
fication  for  placing  major  emphasis  on  tha  work  of  these  organisations  is 
twofoldt  (1)  they  had  tbs  major  role  in  organizing  the  formal  relief  efforts} 
and  (2)  since  they  are  active  in  virtually  every  large-scale  domsetic  disaster, 
an  analysis  of  their  role  in  this  disaster  may  provide  data  of  general  value 
for  future  relief  planning. 

Shortly  after  Impact  both  tha  Bed  Cross  and  Salvation  Amy  had  begun 
active  relief  measures.  Initially,  tha  Bad  Cross  operations  were  organized 
by  local  coapters;  later  the  overall  coordination  of  activities  was  undertaken 
by  national  representatives.  On  tha  night  of  the  tornado,  the  Bed  Cross  efforts 
were  mainly  concentrated  in  the  Searcy  area—- where  most  of  tha  medical  relief 
operations  were  taking  place.  The  local  chapter  helped  to  set  up  the  various 
medical  canters,  and  staff  them  with  volunteers,  obtained  blood  and  medical 
supplies,  answered  inquiries,  and  began  emergency  feeding  and  shelter  operations. 
The  public  information  chairman  of  the  fhite  County  chapter  gave  the  following 
brief  resume  of  the  activities  of  tbs  Bed  Cross  in  an  address  delivered  several 
months  following  the  tornado i 

Within  a  few  minutes  after  the  tornado  struck,  our  chapter 
was  in  action.  Our  executive  secretary  and  disaster  chairman 
act  np  terperary  lud  Cross  headquarters  in  the  Legion  Hut  at 
Searcy.  From  there  volunteer  workers  were  dispatched  to  the 
taro  ovarcrcwdsd  hospitals  in  Searcy  and  to  the  Armory  and  the 
Baptist  educational  building.  Women  worked  through  the  night 
at  the  kitchen  of  the  Uethodist  educational  building,  making 
coffee  and  sandwiches  for  the  injured  and  those  helping  take 
care  of  them  at  the  Armory. 

During  the  night  a  mass  shelter  was  set  np,  a  ccnsaittee 
appointed  to  answer  welfare  inquiries,  and  depots  for  clothing, 
food,  bedding,  and  furniture  established. 

With  transportation  knocked  out — most  of  the  sufferers’  cars 
and  trucks  were  practically  beaten  to  a  pulp— oentral  feeding 
didn’t  work  very  well.  Mobile  Rod  Cross  canteens  were  therefore 
sent  in  from  Texas,  Indiana,  and  Kansas  to  meet  the  situation, 
and  for  10  days  the  church  woman  of  Searcy,  Little  Book,  and 
Conway,  Newport,  and  other  towns,  prepared  food  that  was  paid 
for  by  the  Bed  Cross  and  taken  on  the  canteens  into  the  stricken 
areas.  The  people  were  fed  on  their  own  property,  where  they 
were  attempting  to  clean  up  debris. 


Because  of  transportation  difficulties  and  the  fact  that 
the  people  vs  re  still  in  such  a  state  of  shock,  very  few  were 
able  to  cose  into  Searcy  for  clothes,  furniture,  bedding,  and 
so  forth,  so  one  at  the  buildings  in  Searcy  was  used  as  a  whole¬ 
sale  depot  at  whlctotrucks  ware  loaded  daily  and  supplies  car¬ 
ried  to  thf  peopif.  Separate  clothes  and  food  depots  were  set 
up  in  the  city  park  of  Judsonia  and  in  Bald  Knob  and  Georgetown** 

As  the  above  "notation  indicates,  Searcy  became  the  central  control 
and  distribution  center  for  relief  operations  throughout  the  saspled  area* 

Bower er,  other  offices  and  distribution  centers  were  established  in  Judsonia, 
Bald  Knob,  and  Kensett* 

The  Red  Cross  disaster  relief  program  includes  two  phases*  (l)  emer¬ 
gency  mass  care  assistance,  and  (2}  rehabilitation  assistance*  Under  the  first 
category  of  relief  are  all  the  measures  desigr  ed  to  mitigate  the  inedlate 
problems  of  disaster  victims— emergency,  medical  aid,  feeding,  clothing,  and 
temporary  shelter*  Under  the  second  category,  are  the  Bsssaroa  designed  to 
restore  individual  families  to  pre-disaster  status.  These  include  financial 
aid  to  pay  medical  bills,  rebuilding  of  hones,  replacement  of  home  furnishings, 
replacement  of  occupational  equipment  and  supplies,  etc.  The  principal  of 
need  rather  than  the  amount  of  less  is  the  basis  for  determining  the  asotnt 
and  kind  of  rehabilitation  «mrd.  The  determination  of  need  is  based  vpoa 
information  gathered  by  trained  Red  Cross  case  workers  in  interviews  with 
individual  families *2 

Because  of  the  extreme  devastation  in  the  White  County  area,  the  emer¬ 
gency  mass  relief  maaruroo  by  the  Red  Cross  continued  for  almost  two  weeks 
after  the  tornado.  At  the  tine  of  the  field  work  for  the  present  study,  very 
feu  rehabilitation  asards  to  Individual  f grilles  bad  boon  wade.  Many  families 
wire  still  in  the  pro  coco  of  being  int?rTi«:*sd  to  determine*  the  extent  of 
their  la.itr-fj  end  thair  ncoda  for  rsb-hitUatioa.  This  fact  should  be  kept  in 
eind  in  reading  the  sections  which  follow. 

final  Rod  Cross  statistics  on  the  amount  and  type  of  aid  given  to 
fsr.ilicj  in  White  County  are  sunsarlsed  below.  Host  of  this  aid  was  given  in 
the  Judsonia  and  Bald  Knob  areas. 

The  Red  Cross  estimated  that  a  total  of  975  families  suffered  some  type 
of  less  in  the  tornado.  Of  this  ausbar,  ?62  registered  for  assistance.  The 
follcwing  table  presents  a  breakdown  of  these  cases  by  type  of  assistance^ 


*  Quoted  from  "The  Southern  Tornadoes  of  1952,"  American  Red  Cross 
Publication  l^it6  (September,  1952),  pp.  5-6* 

2  However,  the  individurl  ease  worker  only  has  t be  power  to  recommend 
the  crocnt  and  typo  of  *wsrd.  The  final  decision  is  left  to  a  local  cosnittee 
of  citisaas  appointed  by  tLe  Rad  Cross* 

3  Data  are  based  upon  official  Rad  Cross  records  famished  by  Hr.  T.  f* 
Descend,  Director,  Disaster  Services,  American  Rational  Red  Cross,  Midwestern 
Area,  St.  Louis,  Missouri,  in  a  letter  dated  April  7»  195b* 


NUMBER  0?  FAMILIES  EBGISTKEED  WITH  BED  CB06S 
FOB  ASSISTANCE,  WHTIK  COURT! 


Trm  of  Assistance 

Safes 

Given  Assistoaes 

Mass  cars  assistaaes 

104 

Eteargen ey  assistance  only 

323 

Rehabilitation  assistanee 

U35 

Not  Given  Assistant^ 

Unable  to  locate  faadly 

2 

Not  disaster  sufferers 

10 

Family  withdrew  application 

78 

Investigation  shewed  faadly  did 

not  require  Nad  Cross  assistance 

10 

Total 

962 

A  total  of  $583, 299.21;  ms  expanded  in  Whito  County  by  the  Bod  Cross* 
Foil oring  la  a  breakdown  of  tbsss  expenditures  by  type  and  xxaber  of  fudlias 
receiving  the  assietance. 


Table  5-13 


EXPENDITURES  BX  BED  CROSS  3S  WHITE  COUNT!  BT  TIPI  AND  NUMBER  GT 
FAMILIES  HSC5I7IHQ  ASSISTANCE 


Type  of  Assistance 

Nuaber  of 
Families 

Expenditures 

(Dollars) 

Mass  care 

38 

1  13,152*89 

Food,  clothing,  and  other  Maintenance 

1*71 

28,258.02 

Building  and  repair 

3U3 

379,992.37 

Household  furnishings 

155 

86,951.50 

Medical 

197 

66,95 7.91* 

Occupational  equipasnt  and  supplies 

Ifi 

7,686.52 

Total  Expenditures 

♦  583,299.2k 
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In  Judsonia,  alone,  a  total  of  303  faadlies  is  all  type*  of  classi¬ 
fication  sere  given  assistance.  The  total  cost  of  this  assistance  was 
1277,328.00,  or  an  average  of  $915*27  per  ease.  Eighty  hosts  in  JudsonI* 
sere  rebuilt  by  the  Bed  Cross  and  69  repaired,  at  a  cost  of  $176,15940,  or 
an  average  of  $1,182.27  per  oast. 

In  general,  the  relief  expenditures  were  low  in.  relation  to  the  aaooat 
of  destruction  and  the  nusfber  of  families  affected.  Bed  Cross  officials  gave 
several  reasons  for  this  relatively  lev  expenditure  of  funds:  (l)  the  large 
amount  of  unpaid  volunteer  aid,  (2;  the  large  quantities  of  clothing,  bedding, 
household  furnishings,  and  food  stuffs  donated  by  other  agencies,  groups,  mad 
individuals,  (3)  the  full  use  of  government  loans  (Farcer's  Hone  Adainistration 
and  the  Reconstruction  Finance  Corporation)  for  those  eligible,  and  (U)  the 
fact  that  many  families  undertook  the  rebuilding  and  repair  of  their  cwn  boats, 
asking  only  for  financial  assistance  in  the  purchase  of  cate  rials. 

As  we  have  noted  in  Chapter  17,  the  amount  of  self-help  and  the  assist¬ 
ance  received  from  kin  and  intimates  was  significantly  large.  Despite  the 
large  number  of  homeless,  the  formal  relief  agencies  had  fee  families  requir¬ 
ing  mass  shelter.  In  the  following  quotation,  a  member  of  a  local  Red  Cross 
committee  explains  the  arrangements  made  for  the  homeless  and  his  interpreta¬ 
tion  of  why  so  few  took  advantage  of  these  arrangements: 

On  Friday  night  flight  of  the  tornado7  we  set  up  a  plan  for 
shelter  that  had  already  been  outlined.  We  made  arrangements 
to  house  and  feed  li50  people  through  the  facilities  of  Harding 
College.  But  we  couldn't  get  them  to  cone  in.  The  greatest 
problem  that  affected  every  phase  of  our  activity  was  the  darned, 
shocked  condition  of  the  follow  that  went  through  the  storm. 

And  I'd  say  it  lasted  fully  a  vaek  for  cost  of  them.  They  didn't 
know— actually  they  didn't  realize— what  had  happened  to  them. 

They  couldn't  make  any  plans  or  wouldn't  take  any  suggestions— 
just  couldn't  do  much  with  them,  just  wait  till  they  came  out  of 
it.  We  went  to  Judsonia  after  we  opened  this  shelter— folks  at 
Judsonia  had  been  told  and  made  a  public  announcement  /that  shelter 
and  feeding  facilities  were  available  in  Searc/7  hut  there  war* 
only  about  i;0  that  took  advantage  of  it.  The  rest  of  them  I  don't 
know — they  doubled  up  with  kinfolk— some  in  Searcy  and  soma  out 
in  rural  areas  around  Judsonia.  Lot  of  them  went  into  private 
homes  here  with  complete  strangers,  but  it  didn't  make  any  differ¬ 
ence.  Folks  here  just  opened  up  their  homes  and  took  them.  But 
a  large  part  cf  them  just  stayed  over  there  and  just  wandered 
around  and  tried  to  pick  up  and  salvage  their  things  that  were 
scattered.  And  if  they  had  so  me  good  things  that  weren't  damaged 
too  badly  they  ware  afraid  to  leave— afraid  that  somebody' d  com 
along  and  haul  it  off.  Course  there  waa  bound  to  have  been  val¬ 
uable  papers  end  quite  a  bit  of  personal  property  in  that  rubble— 
probably  money  and  all  sorts  of  things.  And  then  for  a  period  of 
days  they  just  stayed  right  with  it.  Coarse  we  got  tents  over  there 
for  them,  let  them  put  them  up.  (Case  S-70,  p.  23) 
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Menlfap  hu  previously  been  atdt  of  Uu  trsaondoua  amount  of  clothing 
and  other  supplies  that  poured  into  the  area  froa  the  outside.  Much  of  this 
material  was  definitely  needed,  however,  as  the  following  quotation  from  the 
Bed  Cross  representative  quoted  above  Indicates,  it  also  posed  serions  problems 
for  those  in  charge  of  administering  relief  sagflia as 

By  Saturday  afternoon  /the  day  fallowing  the  tornado/  all  this 
clothing  and  food  and  all  this  vast  store  at  supplies  started  coving 
into  Searcy  for  distribution  to  the  tornado  areas*  And  most  sorely 
90%  of  it  cane  to  Searcy  rather  than  any  of  the  other  areas  in  the 
state  because  this  was  the  hardest  hit*  But  that  created  an  enor- 
aous  probleau  There  was  so  place  to  pat  it  at  Judsonia*  Ho  build¬ 
ings  to  put  it  in.  No  buildings  bed  been  aade  available  at  Bald  Knob 
for  it.  So  we  had  to  warehouse  it  aad  sort  it  and  handle  it  here. 

That  created  a  big  probleau  We  had  quite  a  few  headaches*  So  auch 
that  was  worthless-rags*  They  hid  soae  pretty  good  ones*  Spoebody 
sent  an  old  doggone  big  carton  of  falxies*  We  got  a  tuxedo,  a  nice 
one,  it  was  in  good  condition*  High  bet  ton  shoes  to  derby  hats.  No 
work  clothes  to  speak  of*  We  had  soae  brand  new  stuff— sons  suits 
that  1  would  have  liked  to  have  had.—bot  there  was  this  vast  acauna- 
latian  of  stuff  that  wasn't  worth  the  transportation  and  maybe  it  cane 
f ran  Pennsylvania  or  Kansas  or  froa  a  long  distance  at  great  expense* 
The  fault  is  that  we  never  hod  any  experience  with  anything  on  as  big 
a  scale  and  we  weren't  expecting  ary  carload  lots— and  that's  the  way 
it  oane  in.  Maybe  three,  four,  five  ef  these  great  big  moving  vane 
and  loaded  to  ths  ceilings.  We'd  open  the  doors  and  it  just  fell  out. 
And  a  great  percentage  of  it  was  mneorted— just  thrown  together* 


The  first  batches  of  it  came  froa  Little  Bock,  Fort  Smith,  Harrison, 
West  Maicphia,  Forest  City,  Eatesvilla,  Zadicott,  Independence  County- 
all  those  northern  counties*  And  it  was  needed  and  appreciated.  Some 
of  it  cams  boxed  and  labeled  -men's  clothing,  women's  clothing,  child' 
rerx'  a  clothing— end  usually  when  it  was  in  that  condition  it  waa  worth¬ 
while  apparel}  it  was  usable*  1  lot  of  it  was  unfit  for  use — condemned 
by  state  health  authorities.  Hassnltagy  old  mattresses  full  of  bed 
bugs  and  torn  up  and  soiled*  As  bad  cs  folia  needed  mattresses,  they 
couldn't  be  peiaitted  to  use  those  thirds.  Well,  when  sons  of  that 
stuff  was  hauled  out  and  burned  and  than  were  rumors  about  how  we  were 
handling  donated  clothing;  but  it  was  coue  because  it  lad  to  be  done, 
so  the  State  Board  of  Health  said* 

Everything  else  worked  pretty  smoothly  and  pretty  well  according 
to  plan  and  wa  hod  a  plan,  a  eoasdLttee,  set  up  to  handle  donated  goods. 
But  the  enormous  quantity,  and  the  speard  with  which  it  arrived  just 
swamped  us.  The  mistake  we  made  was  not  getting  the  clothes  stopped 
quickly  enough.  Wo  did  eventually  get  It  stopped  until  we  could  get 
our  breath,  and  got  soae  control  of  it;  but  it  was  coming  from  all 
over  the  state  and  outside  the  state.  It  ass  cooing  by  Pailway  Express, 
by  truck,  by  plane,  by  freight  car.  W«  «s*d  this  large  auditorium  there 
at  the  Legion  But  where  we  had  our  offices.  They  thought  that  would 
take  cars  of  it.  It  couldn't.  Jhormocs  amount  of  floor  space,  but 
that  was  filled  in  two  hours— filled  celling  high.  One  other  big  build¬ 
ing— a  used  auto  parts  building  out  at  the  edge  of  town — probably  a 


hundred  feet  long  and  sixty  feat  vide,  with  lb-foot  ceiling*  That 
was  filled  in  12  hours*  And  the  end  of  the  night  vs  had  to  opea 
another  building  that  covered  half  a  city  block*  By  the  next  day 
at  noon  it  was  impossible  to  get  scything  in  it*  3a  the  meantime, 
we  had  directed  as  such  as  possible  peat  Searcy  to  the  nearby  ton 
of  Kensett*  H»y  opened  np  the  church  and  received  then)  opened  up 
their  fire  station  end  received  then*  We  had  tents  sat  up  in  Jadsonla 
in  the  aeantiae  end  had  eons  directed  to  these  big  tent  warehouses* 

We  got  open  the  gynasiun  in  Bald  Knob— you  can  iaagine  the  also  of 
that  building— end  had  sooe  sent  directly  there*  After  that  we  had 
to  open  a  huge  warehouse  building— it  has  an  enormous  amount  of  space— 
end  it  was  filled  wbaal— Just  like  that*  Sosa  of  the  stuff  sorted, 
boxed,  end  labeled— large  quantity  isn't*  Scan  of  it's  junk,  sons  of 
it's  good— used  cooking  utensils,  used  furniture,  bedding,  lusher, 
potatoes,  a  freight  earload  of  potatoes,  a  freight  carload  of  tcaato 
juice* 

We  finally  dosed  everything  up  temporarily  and  said)  'Ko*  we'll 
make  this  building  a  sorting  area  nnlyj  we  trill  not  receive  anything} 
we  will  not  disburse  anything,  lie'll  sake  this  building  over  here  a 
disbursement  place  until  we  empty  it. 1  And  by  tbs  tine  we'd  evptied 
it,  we  had  a  good  class  of  material*  from  the  sorting  area  to  more 
over*  Four  weeks  later,  this  week,  we  will  wind  np  and  close  that 
last  warehouse*  (Chat  proportion  of  this  clothing  that  arrived  would 
you  say  was  up  to  the  standards  you  would  really  want?)  Forty  percent 
maybe}  sixty  percent  of  it  mas  no  good;  it  shouldn't  haws  come  into 
the  area  at  all.  It  should  have  been  held  and  sorted  and  the  worthless 
stuff  discarded  and  not  transported*  It's  too  much  wasted  moticn*  It 
took  up  the  tins  o t,  I’d  say  500  volunteer  workers  for  two  weeks.  May¬ 
be  more  than  500.  Women  and  men  as  far  as  Little  Bode,  Newport,  Conway, 
beside  the  folks  from  Searcy  that  worked  on  that  preposition  alcce. 

They  could  have  bean  rendering  assistance  in  another  form.  (Case  S-70, 
PP*  17-18,  37-bO) 

This  case  baa  been  quoted  at  length  because  (l)  the  problem  of  excsss 
and  unusable  clothing  and  other  supplies  mas  also  mentioned  as  one  of  the  major 
problems  by  many  other  relief  personnel,  and  (2)  the  above  quotation  illustrates 
a  point  that  is  frequently  overlooked — namely,  the  negative  aspects  of  the  tre¬ 
mendous  outpouring  of  aid  by  eosaunities  and  agencies  outside  the  disaster  area* 

The  Salvation  Army— whose  relief  operations  are  usually  limited  to 
immediate  emorgency  aid — tended  to  concentrate  its  major  effort  in  the  toun  of 
Judnonia.  Before  midnight  on  the  night  of  the  tornado,  it  opened  an  emergency 
feeding  station  in  the  basement  kitchen  of  a  church  building  in  the  center  of 
the  town.  This  was  the  only  large  building  in  the  entire  community  that  mas 
relatively  intact  and  usable  immediately  after  the  tornado.! 

!  This  building  was  also  used  for  emergency  first  aid  and  for  Bed  Cross 
headquarters  during  the  first  few  days  following  the  tornado.  It  tlso  boosed  an 
asateur  radio  operator  and  his  equipment*  later  the  Bed  Cross  moved  to  a  school 
building  which  had  boon  cleared  of  debris  and  temporarily  roofed. 
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During  a  two-week  period  following  the  tornado,  the  Salvation  Arqr  fed 
on  the  avenge  of  1,000  persona  per  meal  in  Judsonia.  The  persons  fed  included 
the  tornado  viotins  themselves,  the  national  Guard,  State  Police,  and  volunteer 
worken  of  various  types  (persons  engaged  in  debris  clearance,  rebuilding,  etc.)* 
During  the  first  10  days,  it  also  used  two  mobile  canteens  to  deliver  food  di¬ 
rectly  to  townspeople  and  persons  working  in  various  parts  of  the  town  and  sur¬ 
rounding  rural  areas.  The  organization  also  set  up  supply  tents  and  furnished 
clothing,  bedding,  groceries,  toilet  articles,  household  furnishings,  and,  in  a 
few  cases,  money  to  the  townspeople* 

The  Salvation  Army  operations  were  carried  out  with  only  a  dozen  or  so 
professional  stiff  members*  Volunteer  workers  were  used  almost  exclusively  in 
preparing  and  serving  food  and  in  distributing  supplies.  When  it  left  the  area, 
approximately  two  weeks  later,  it  appointed  a  local  committee  of  Judsonia  citi¬ 
zens  to  administer  a  large  quantity  of  clothing,  food,  and  other  supplies  which 
it  had  accumulated. 


Comparative  Evaluations  of  Red  Cross  and  Salvation 
Arry  fcdiof  Operations  by  Special  Ksspoiiaentai 

One  of  the  few  subjeots  in  which  considerable  critloism  was  voiced  ly 
both  the  special  informants  and  regular  respondents  was  the  administration  of 
relief.  This  criticism  was  almost  exclusively  directed  toward  the  Rad  Cross 
and  its  activities.  The  Salvation  Army,  on  the  other  hand,  was  almost  univer¬ 
sally  praised.  In  order  to  provide  a  clearer  pioture  of  the  basis  of  this 
criticism  and  develop  a  background  for  the  regular  respondent  data  to  b«  pre¬ 
sented  in  a  later  section,  we  turn  now  to  the  comparative  evaluations  of  the 
Red  Cross  and  Salvation  Array  by  the  special  respondents. 

A  considerable  amount  of  conflict  was  reported  between  the  two  organ¬ 
izations,  particularly  in  the  Judsonia  area  where  they  initially  shared  bead- 
quarters  in  the  same  church  building.  Red  Cross  officials  complained  that  the 
Salvation  Array  was  attempting  to  take  over  or  duplicate  normal  Red  Cross  func¬ 
tions.  One  Rzd  Cross  official  gave  the  following  acoount  of  relations  between 
the  two  organizations! 

The  American  Red  Cross  is  chartered  by  the  thited  States  Government 
and  whenever  a  charter  is  given  to  any  organization  in  the  Government 
there  are  cortain  primary  and  mandatory  responsibilities  that  organ¬ 
ization  has,  otherwise  a  charter  wouldn't  be  granted.  One  of  those 
responsibilities  that  we  cannot  pass  on  to  anyone  else  is  disaster 
service.  The  government  of  the  state  understands  the  American  Red 
Cross  is  the  official  disaster  agency  in  the  State  of  Arkansas*  Hoie- 
ever,  wa  do  find  thore  are  other  agencies  who,  I  think,  are  jealous  of 
our  authority.  We  can't  help  that— we've  got  to  carry  out  our  responsi¬ 
bility.  But  this  mis  undo  re  tiding  of  who's  supposed  to  do  what  often 
alcrw3  down  the  emergency  activity  and  the  Mason  for  that  is,  in  many 
instances,  the  community  doesn't  understand,  so  we  attempt  to  advise, 
inforw  and  prepare  for  disasters.  We're  not  en  organization  that's 
cosing  in  to  assist  on  emergency  only.  Seventy-five  percent  of  our 
expenditures  and  things  like  that  are  on  rehabilitation,  not  swrgsney, 
so  that,  actually,  the  emergency  period  is  a  phase  that  financially  is 
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sot  AS  Important  part*  It  is  attempting  to  get  people  back  into  their 
hones  as  soon  as  ve  possibly  can  or  give  thea  whatever  assistance  la  - 
needed  during  the  emergency  period.  Many  people  contribute  to  Bed 
Cross  but  they  do  not  understand  the  program  that  they're  contributing 
to*  That  lack  of  aiders  tan  ding  often  leads  to  questioning  and  question* 
Ing  most  be  answered  in  the  emergency  period,  which  takes  time — eo  we're 
interpreting  many  tines  whan  we  should  be  acting* 

So  going  back  to  this  emergency  period  again,  there  was  same  delay* 
There  was  a  tins  element  whan  we  were  attempting  to  move  a  staff  in — 
inasmuch  as  we're  not  any  fly-by-night  organisation  that  we  come  in  to 
stay,  inasmuch  as  we  are  an  organisation  that  has  a  fund  raising  goal 
of  $35,000,000  that  we  must  operate  in  a  businesslike  manner  and  busi¬ 
nesslike  procedures*  We  have  policies  that  we  need  to  follow  and,  as 
custodian  of  all  this  sonsy,  ws  mast  make  certain  that  we  spend  it 
correctly  and  we  can't  come  into  a  community  and  just  hand  out  without 
any  type  of  a  policy  or  procedure  because,  after  all,  our  purpose  is 
to  help  those  who  are  affected  by  a  disaster  and  not  just  people  in 
general* 

We  bare  and  bare  had  in  the  past  a  little  difficulty  with  the 
Salvation  Army  because  the  Salvation  Army  has  expanded  their  program 
and  it  duplicates  our  activities  in  an  emergency  period.  The  Salvation 
Army  I  will  admit  do ee  many  fine  things,  but  they  also  in  many  cases 
have  hampered  our  activities  to  the  degree  of  not  just  affecting  us  but 
the  people  who  were  in  there  to  help.  We  have  been  able  to  reach  agree¬ 
ment  at  a  top  level  with  everybody  except  the  Salvation  A  ray  and  they 
will  not  accept  it*  I  don't  know  for  what  reason,  but  they  are  attempt¬ 
ing  to  enlarge  their  disaster  services.  (What  sort  of  problems  speci¬ 
fically  did  you  ra>  across?)  A  lot  of  them;  they  were  Just  as  petty  as 
they  could  be.  I'm  not  saying  that  they're  entirely  to  blame;  I'm  say¬ 
ing  that  there  were  problems  that  were  greater  because  of  the  Salvation 
Airy  activities  in  th?  field  to  which  we  are  chartered.  Now  that's 
actually  the  point  I'm  making.  Now,  they  will  say  no  doubt  that  the 
Job  is  too  big  for  os.  Well,  that's  perfectly  all  right;  they  can  say 
that.  They  concentrated  all  their  efforts  in  Judsonia  and  I  might  askt 
•Whore  is  the  Salvation  Army  now?'  Which  is  a  logical  question,  if 
they're  going  to  aseuse  tho  disaster  responsibility,  where  are  they  now? 
They  concentrate  all  their  efforts  in  Judsonia.  They  ware  not  active 
in  Eald  Knob;  they  war#  not  active  in  Searcy  proper;  now  where  else  in 
tha  area  I  don't  know  whether  they  were  active  or  not,  but  they  moved 
everything  into  Judsonia.  Wall,  if  they're  going  to  be  a  disaster  agency, 
then  what  about  all  the  other  areas  in  the  seven  states  and  what  about 
all  this  area  up  here? 

Oh,  there  were  a  lot  of  little  things  such  as  truckloads  of  used 
clothing  being  sent  into  the  areas  and  assigned  to  os;  the  accommoda¬ 
tions  in  Judsonia,  a  majority  of  them  had  been  demolished  as  far  aa 
housing  facilities,  and  they  had  occupier  tha  to th odist  church  and  a 
truck  would  ccm  in  with  goods  for  us  that  they  directed  to  their  spot 
to  be  unloaded.  And  each  things  as  we  attempting  to  occupy  the  second 
floor  of  tbs  same  building  they  were  in  and  we  hang  oar  sign  and  the 
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Bad  Crofls  flag  op  and  th ay  took  the  marker  down  Just  little  things 
that  irritate  and  aggravate.  People  that  vara  looking  for  the  Red 
Cross  vara  misdirected  and  they  passed  the  information  on  to  somebody 
else  and  eventually  the  story-  would  end  up  that  the  Bed  Cross  wasn't 
there*  That's  what  happened.  When  we  moved  out  of  the  /chnrch7 
office  over  there  /and  moved  into  a  school  building  in  Judeonim/  they 
said  we  were  moving  out  of  town,  we  were  going.  But.,  we 've  had  fine 
relations  with  other  agencies  euch  as  the  National  Guard  units  and  the 
FHi,  and  the  RFC.  The  RFC  in  Judsonia  went  into  the  sane  building  we 
were  in  and  we're  grateful  to  them  and  always  have  fine  relations* 

The  same  for  the  FHA.  Hie  transportation  of  supplies  not  only  by  the 
Sational  Guard  but  by  the  regular  Army  was  only  the  -nest.  (Casa  R-72, 

-  in  aa \ 

rr«  *1*44/ 

One  of  the  bases  of  the  criticism  directed  against  the  Bed  Cross  appeared 
to  stem  from  the  feeling  that  it  was  too  slow  in  getting  emergency  relief  and 
rehabilitation  organized.  Following  are  quotes  from  special  respondents  in 
Judsonia* 

There's  been  quite  a  bit  of  talk  about  the  Red  Cross— criticism 
by  people  who  live  here*  People  are  waking  to  the  realisation  that 
their  hemes  are  gone  and  they  don't  have  anything  and  someone's 
pronised  them  help  and  apparently  they  aren't  working  as  fast  as 
the}'-  think  they  should.  Seems  that  the  people  think  the  Salvation 
Army  has  done  more.  I  think  that  perhaps  that's  the  reason— the 
Salvation  Army  set  up  much  quicker,  and  began  to  feed  them  and  they 
won  a  lot  of  friends  that  way*  And  they've  stuck  with  it*  It 
wasn't  a  haphazard  procedure.  They  fed  three  meals  a  day  and  any 
time  during  the  night  anyone  wanted  to  go  there— and  in  addition  to 
that  they  put  up  tents  and  had  a  very  effective  prooedure  of  distri¬ 
buting  food  and  clothing, •*.  People  are  a  little  diecour&ged.  They 
ware  expecting  some  immediate  help  and  thsy  aren't  receiving  it  from 
tie  2jd  Cross — and  that  perhaps  is  the  reason  for  the  criticism* 

(Case  S-ljl,  p.  22-23) 

Tba  Informal  indiscriminate  nature  of  aid  given  by  the  Salvation  Army 
was  frequently  contrasted  to  the  "red  tape"  and  formal,  bureaucratic  procedures 
of  the  Red  Croce.  For  example,  one  prominent  Judsonia  citizen  said: 


They've  been  a  great  help  here.  If  it  hadn’t  boon  for  the  Salvation 
Army  people  there  'd  been  more  people  a-died  here  than  what  it  was— from 
eetpo sure,  lack  of  food,  clothing.  They  fed  every  man  that  come  by— 
feed  'em  or  give  'em  coffee,  three,  four,  five  times  a  day.  Took  the 
field  kitchen  over  to  where  anyone  was  working,  give  them  food,  so  ve 
are  all  mighty  well  pleased  with  what  they  did  in  this  town.  Great 
Job — Salvation  Ansy.  How  quick,  how  fast,  how  generous  they  are— 
and  right  at  the  time  when  it  really  oounte*  They  moved  in  here  eo 
fast  that  they  saved  a  lot  of  lives*  And  everybody  'round  here  knows 
it.  And  they  feel  very,  very  friendly  to  'em*  Everybody's  pretty 
well  enthused  new.  They  knew  shat  the  Salvation  Army's  done  for  this 
community.  They  haven't  turned  down  anybody  for  anything  they  bad  and 
cocld  give*  From  money  up.  Fellow  needed  money  end  they  had  it,  they'd 
give  him  money)  if  he  roally  needed  it.  If  he  didn't,  they  give  him 
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next  best — food,  clothing,  giro  Ida  on— thing  to  act  right  on  the 
spot*  So  you'  11  find  this  vicinity  pretty  mil  sold  on  thorn, 

(Cam  S-33,  pp.  17-18) 

The  sinister  previously  quoted  selds 

The  Salvation  Any  is  a  religious  atmosphere,  but  with  the  Bed 
Cross  the  whole  thing  is  a  business  basis— ♦they  had.  s  lot  «T  zsd  taps 
But  with  the.  Salvation  Any  you  go  right  up  to  then  and  ask  than  for 
help  and  they  give  it  to  you  then  without  asking  any  questions,  par¬ 
ticularly.  Don't  know  if  they  keep  a  record  of  what  they  do  or  not* 

1  guess  they  do,  but  they  don't  have  very  aany  things  to  m*  you* 

The  Hod  Cross  runs  on  a  cold  formal  basis,  whereas  the  Salvation  A  ray 
is  more  or  less  like  s  religious  organisation  or  a  church-opens  up 
the  vary  bottom  of  its  heart  and  gives  overything  it  has  to  the  people 
then  and  there— sticks  with  the  people.  There  is  a  difference  in 
spirit.  Some  /of  the  people  who  have  gone  to  the  Bed  Cross  office/ 
have  bee  one  disgusted  and  walked  out  without  even  finishing  their 
(  questionnaire.  And  they  had  a  meeting  the  other  night  with  tbs  Bed 

*  Cross— I  guess  it  was  the  town  council— and  ana  of  the  nan  that  was 

on  the  council  was  telling  as  shout  it.  And  the  Bed  Cross  was  talk¬ 
ing  about  sending  in  trailers.  They  been  promising  the  people  trailers 
ever  since  the  disaster  and  they  said  perhaps  we  can  get  them  in,  I 
believe  they  said  in  two  weeks,  that  was  from  last  night.  Tall  that 
discouraged  the  people  so  badly  that  quits  a  few  of  them  got  up  and 
walked  out.  The  people  are  expecting  imediate  help— maybe  it's  the 
people's  fault,  maybe  we  are  too  much  that  way— but  people  like  to 
sea  results.  (Cass  S-I4I,  p.  27) 

The  sympathetic  treatment  by  the  Salvation  Arsy  mentioned  in  the  above 
(  account,  was  referred  to  by  a  number  of  respondents.  One  of  the  women  who 

worked  as  a  volunteer  with  the  Salvation  Any  said: 

It  didn't  make  any  difference  how  many  came  in— the  Salvation 
Arsy  would  sympathise  with  you.  They  were  there  with  you  in  your 
sorrow,  your  trouble.  Thay  always  had  a  pleasant  word.  They  never 
refused  anyone.  They  were  there  for  every  need*  They  had  little 
tents  set  up  by  the  church— there  wasn't  anything  in  the  line  of 
groceries,  toothpaste,  toothbrushes.  Just  eveiything  imaginable— it 
was  Just  like  going  into  a  store.  And  they  didn't  question  you  at 
all.  Just  got  whatever  they  had  there,  which  was  everything  you  could 
ask  for.  They  don't  question.  They  Just  fill  your  order  if  it's  at 
all  possible.  I  can't  praise  them  high  enough.  They  really  were 
kind  and  sympathetic.  (Case  S-£b»  PP*  8-9) 

Sam  respondents  included  criticism  of  the  Bed  Cross'  publicity  efforts  in 
j  their  c  omen  tel 

The  a»d  Cross  got  itself  s  fairly  had  name  inasmuch  as  they  do 
go  out  for  publicity  so  strongly.  They  draped  their  banners  all  over 
the  Educational  building;  they  cams  up  to  our  distributing  tent 
/a  church-sponsored  distribution  center/  and  pulled  one  of  the  Red 
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Cross  tracks  up  la  front  of  it  and  one  of  the  Bed  Cross  men  with  his 
uniform  stood  on  the  platform  in  front  of  oar  tent*  and  they  took  a 
good  long  fils  of  our  tent  with  the  Bed  Cross  track  In  front  of  it 
end  the  Bed  Cross  nan  on  the  platform— and  this  was  being  sponsored 
by  the  /church/  not  the  Bed  Cross*  It  looks  to  me  like  they  could 
have  a  little  better  management  in  some  of  these  cases  and  respects* 

A  little  more  action,  and  a  little  less  red  tape,  and  a  little  less 
banner  waving*  Maybe  they  could  get  along  a  lot  better,  I  don't  knew* 

Just  one  Ban's  idea  backed  up  by  the  opinion  of  quite  a  few,  though* 

(Case  S-Ijl,  P*  28} 

A  woman  who  served  as  a  volunteer  in  the  Salvation  A raj  feeding  station  saids 

The  SaLvatlon  Army  moved  there  immediately!  they  didn't  go  through 
the  red  tape  and  take  weeks  and  weeks  to  do  anything  and  I  think  that 
was  the  main  difference*  Course  they  don't  do  some  of  the  things  that 
the  Bed  Cross  probably  will  do  and  haven't  done.  They  may  replace  a 
few  homes  here!  and  the  Salvation  Any  just  doesn't  have  the  money  to 
do  things  like  that.  They  work  mostly  in  giving  food  and  smaller  things 
like  that.  The  Red  Cross  is  a  bigger  organization;  they  have  a  lot  of 
money  behind  'em*  They'll  play  this  local  situation  up  and  they'll 
make  millions  of  dollars  off  of  this  disaster,  but  will  we  get  it?  Bo, 
we  won't  get  it.  They  may  build  a  few  homes  here,  but  there  will  be 
very  few  and  they' 31  be  small*  Those  furniture  orders  that  they  give 
out — some  of  'em  about  $30.  Thirty  dollars  wouldn't  buy  one  piece  of 
furniture.  They  just  want  to  buy  the  cheapest  thing  that  they  can  get 
by  with.  Put  the  biggest  show  with  it.  Take  a  lot  of  pictures — and 
they  believe  in  taking  pictures  of  everything  that  happened*  (Cass 
PP*  33-3 8) 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  the  field  work  for  the  present  study  took  place 
within  a  period  of  two  to  three  wesks  following  the  tornado,  the  preceding 
evaluations  are  based  primarily  cn  a  comparison  of  the  two  organizations  during 
the  emergency  and  immediate  post-emergency  period.  It  will  also  have  been  noted 
that  respondents  frequently  compared  the  emergency  activities  of  the  Salvation 
Army  with  the  rehabilitation  activities  of  the  Rod  Cross — a  comparison  which, 
from  a  purely  objective  viewpoint ,  was  somewhat  unfair,  in  view  of  the  fact  that 
Bed  Cross  had  made  few  rehabilitation  awards  at  that  time.  A  number  of  special 
respondents  took  this  distinction  into  account  in  their  evaluations  of  the  two 
organizations— pointing  out  that,  despite  their  more  favorable  attitude  toward 
the  Salvation  Army  at  the  moment,  they  were  willing  to  re-evaluate  the  work  of 
the  Bed  Cross  at  a  later  time.  For  example,  one  of  the  leading  businessmen  In 
Judsonia  saidi 

I  don't  know  just  what  the  Bed  Cross'  is  going  to  do*  The  Salvation 
Army  has  really  been  a  wonderful  help  and  I  understand  that  the  Bed 
Cross  in  cases  like  this  is  awful  wonderful  people.  I  don't  know*  They're 
real  slow  in  getting  kicked  off*  I  can  see  why  that  would  be,  because 
it ' s  s  pretty  big  job,  because  this  town  is  leveled— it's  just  torn  all 
to  pieces.  The  Salvation  Army  were  just  a  godsend  to  us  h»re.  I  don't 
know  that  we  would  have  done  without  them.  I'm  serious  about  this— they 
were  out  on  the  streets  the  next  morning  serving  doughnuts,  hot  coffee. 


•ad  sandwiches*  They  nalljr  are  all  right  In  ay  book.  If  I  had  a 
nickal  In  ay  pocket,  I'd  never  tom  then  dean  If  they  want  it*  (Bow 
about  the  Bed  Cross's  activities  here?)  They've  been  very  helpful* 
They've  been  very  nice.  They're  a  great  organisation,  there's  no 
doubt  about  it*  ”  Ton  know  the  Salvation  Amy,  they  give  f row  their 
hearts.  The  Bed  Cross,  it  takes  lots  of  carbon  oopies.  I  aean,  their 
work  nay  be  a  wonderful  thing.  I  guess  it  is.  Everybody  says  it  is. 
But  I  just  don't  know.  (Bow  vlo  moat  of  the  toen  folks  feel  about  the 
two  groups?)  Veil,  right  now  they  would  be  e  little'  partial  to  the 
Salvation  Army  because  the  Salvation  Any  has  done  store  for  then  up 
'til  now.  But  e  nonth,  two  souths  from  now,  they  night  say  the  Bed 
Cross  was  better*  The  Bed  Cross,  I  understand,  ere  slow  to 
started,  but  when  they  do  get  started,  I  unli  "stand  they  really  go 
to  town.  So  I'a  told*  (Casa  SJ«3;  pp»  l£=l£) 

Another  leading  Judsonia  businmsss*m  said* 

I  understand  the  Bed  Cross  serves  e  different  purpose*  Don't  know 
■neb  about  their  working.  Ye  haven't  had  tine  to  find  out  yet  about 
what  they  are  going  to  do*  I  understand  they  take  up  the  finance  end 
of  this  deal.  'Course  it's  going  to  be  very  important}  somebody  going 
to  have  t:  taka  it  up.  That's  all  I  know  about  then.  (How  did  people 
in  the  town  generally  nonpar*  the  two  groups?)  Yell,  they  eouldn't 
make  any  comparison  now  because  the  Bed  Cross  hasn't  had  opportunity 
to  do  very  much.  I  don't  know  how  long  it  takas  then,  but  you  know 
whan  they  go  to  paying  out  money,  people  don't  do  that  right  fast* 
They're  under  the  impression  hare  that  the  Salvation  Army  is  a  quick 
relief  organisation j  and  they're  going  to  think  the  Bed  Cross  is  a 
finance  corporation*  Cone  in  and  do  something  for  the  people  after 
the  Salvation  Any  leaves* 

The  Bed  Cross  did  e  lot}  they  tell  me  they  did  a  lot  of  uioe  work 
over  there  the  night  of  the  storm,  in  hospitals.  They  brought  in  there 
sons  blood  that  they  badly  needed.  I  wasn't  over  at  the  hospitals  'til 
the  next  day,  but  they  say  they  did  a  nighty  ro.ee  Job  over  there.  That 
blood  was  so  badly  nesded,  and  they  helped  around  considerably.  (Are 
there  any  things  that  you  think  the  Bed  Cross  hasn't  done,  that  it 
could  have  done?)  Cm,  yes,  there's  plenty  the  Bed  Cross  hasn't  dons, 
that  it  could  have  done.  They  should  have  a  little  better  moving, 
faster  coving  organisation.  I  think  they  could  have  contacted  all 
these  people  a  lot  quicker — by  setting  somebody  in  there  with  'em  and 
contacted,  oh,  eight,  10,  20  apiece  e  day.  Wiping,  finishing  it  up 
and  dosing  'em  out  and  handing  'ma  in  to  the  main  office  board  or 
whatever  the  way  they  handle  'em.  That  could  all  be  handled  a  little 
faster.  They  are  just  not  organised  to  get  fast  action— which  people 
in  die  tree  s  need*  Seems  to  me  a  relief  organisation  ought  to  be  set 
up  to  cut  all  the  rad  tape— get  down  to  business.  'Course  can't  dole 
out  money  right  fast.  And  they  expoot  a  feller  to  know  idler*  he's 
putting  it,  of  course.  That's  all  right.  I  think  it's  good  business 
to  knew  where  you're  patting  noney*  (Csss  S>33,  pp.  21-23) 

'On*  of  the  community's  control  officials  maids 
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I  think  the  Salvation  Army  done  a  good  job,  feeding  then;  that* a 
i  -  all  they  do,  1  think — groceries  and  stuff  like  that*  Bat  I  think 

; .  they  did  a  good  job.  The  Red  Cross  did,  too*  I  don’t  know  hov 

the  Bed  Cross  is  going  to  come  oat  on  helping  rebuild;  people  that 
is  not  able  to  rebuild,  yam  knew.  Sane  people  didn't  have  no 
insurance  in  Judsonia,  lots  of  then*  I  don't  knov  hov  that's  go¬ 
ing  to  vork  oat*  Don't  believe  I  seen  a  oa n  yet  that  so  far  got 
anything — help  from,  then  yet,  yon  knar*  They  claim  that  they  got 
to  investigate  and  all  that  sort  of  staff  to  see  vhat  they  had 
before  it  happened.  Check  on  then,  they  say,  before  they  can  get 
the  money.  I  didn't  lose  nothing  much,  so  I  don't  have  to  bother, 
and  ve  don't  have  to  ask  them  for  help.  (Case  S-31.  n-  1?) 

As  the  above  quotations  indicate,  it  is  possible  that  a  sampling  of 
the  impact  population  after  the  awarding  of  rehabilitation  aid  night  have 
shown  more  favorable  attitudes  toward  the  Red  Cross,  nevertheless,  at  the 
time  of  the  stacy  the  evidence  from  the  special  respondent  interviews  indi¬ 
cates  that  persons  in  key  positions  in  Judsonia  were  often  critical  of  the 
{  organization  and  its  activities.  The  most  frequently  mentioned  criticisms 

centered  around  the  following  points:  (l)  the  slowness  in  administering 
emergency  relief  and  rehabilitation  aid;  (2)  the  bureaucratic  procedures  of 
the  organization;  (3)  the  formal,  clinical  detachment  of  the  workers;  and 
(h)  the  publicity  efforts  of  the  organization.  The  praise  of  the  Salvation 
Army,  on  the  other  hand,  usually  made  reference  to  me  or  more  of  the  fed  lov¬ 
ing:  (1)  the  spesd  in  administering  emergency  relief;  (2)  the  non-discrimina- 
tive,  flexible  manner  in  which  aid  was  dispensed;  (3)  the  informal,  sympathetic 
approach  of  the  personnel;  and  (Ij)  the  fact  that  aid  mas  brought  directly  to 
those  who  needed  it  most — the  persons  in  Judsonia* 

The  latter  point  was  mentioned  in  many  different  contexts  by  the 
(  special  respondents,  e.g.,  that  the  Salvation  Army  mobile  feeding  tracks  went 

directly  to  the  sites  where  victims  were  attempting  to  salvage  their  goods 
end  systematically  delivered  food  several  times  a  day;  that  the  Salvation 
Army  officers  canvassed  the  town  to  de tormina  the  needs  of  various  families 
and  volunteered  assistance  to  individual  families,  and,  by  contrast,  the  Red 
Cross  required  persons  to  coma  to  them  and  "tell  their  life  history*  before 
aid  was  dispensed. 

Similar  evaluations  of  the  two  organizations  were  also  found  in  the 
N0H3  study  of  the  West  Frankfort,  Illinois  mine  disaster.  In  the  latter,  fre¬ 
quent  praise  was  given  to  the  Salvation  Army  because  it  moved  its  mobile  can¬ 
teen  directly  to  the  mine  head,  handed  cut  aid  indiscriminately  to  the  miners 
who  escaped,  the  family  members  waiting  at  the  ninehead,  the  rescue  workers, 
etc.  Favorable  mention  was  also  made  of  the  emotional  comfort  and  support 
given  by  the  Salvation  Army  personnel  to  the  wives  and  other  kin  of  the  trapped 
miners  who  wsre  anxiously  awaiting  word  of  the  fate  of  the  miners.  The  Bed 
Cross,  on  the  other  hand,  was  sometimes  criticized  beca-use  it  restricted  its 
\  activity  to  the  community  proper  (e.g.,  its  mobile  canteen  was  set  op  outside 

a  temporary  morgue  in  the  town,  rather  than  near  the  ninehead)* 

The  materials  reported  above  should  not  be  interpreted  to  mean  that 
the  majority  of  special  respondents  were  critic  idly  oriented  toward  the  ifed 
Cross.  The  criticism  was  particularly  marked  in  the  Jodsonia  area,  and  was 


sometimes  voiced  by  special  respondents  in  other  communities.  The  generally 
favorable  attitude  toward  the  Salvation  Army  tended  to  prevail  among  most  of 
the  speoial  respondents  who  commented  upon  relief  activities,  bat  the  Bed 
Cross  was  also  praised  for  its  role  in  the  medical  centers  and  for  its  smer~ 
gency  relief  program.  In  some  cases,  critic  lane  of  certain  aspects  of  their 
work  ware  made,  bat  the  overall  judgment  was  favorable.  In  Bald  Snob,  for 
example,  a  major  town  official  comaented  as  follows* 

It  was  only  20  minutes  Rafter  impact/  before  the  Bed  Cross 
nurses  came  in.  fihe  nurses  had  been  driving  a  bloodmobile  track 
on  the  highway  nearby  when  the  storm  struck./  So  they  just  stopped 
and  we  brought  them  here  and  put  them  right  into  this  building. 

We  got  coal  dl  lights  and  they  went  right  to  work.  Those  nurses 
too*  right  over— ’cause  they'd  patch  them  up  and  fix  them  up  and 
we'd  load  them  right  in  the  ambulance  and. ..get  them  out  of  here. 
Everything  tram  here  practically  went  to  Searcy.  But  those  four  Red 
Cross  nurses,  I  want  to  thank  them  and  I'm  going  to  personally.  They 
formed  a  blood  bank — they'd  been  up  at  Newport  taking  blood  and, 
just  think,  tfasy  just  went  ahead.  I  don't  believe  it  was  over  20 
minutes  till  they  drove  right  in  here.. .and  said  'We're  ready  to 
help  any  way  we  can,'  and  they  Just  set  up  their  office  there  and 
stayed  about  two  days. 

The  same  official  also  said! 

We  had  clothing  here  that  was  sent  in  here  and  there  awe  75 
percent  of  that  stuff  that  cose  in  here  that  was  sent  direct  to  me 
or  to  our  local  communities;  they  didn't  wart  to  turn  it  over  to  the 
Red  Cross  at  all.  They  wanted  it  distributed  on  their  people  that 
day;  which  has  worked  out  mighty  nice.  The  Red  Cross  come  in  here 
and,  of  course,  they  wanted  to  take  over  and  go  to  issuing  these 
pieces  out,  each  piece.  And  1  told  them  thsre  a  as  nothing  doing. 

Now  wo'd  work  with  than,  and  'course  we  were  ready  to  work  with  thee 
100  percent;  bat  they  wasn't  going  to  start  and  wait  a  week  to  give 
th>  people  these  clothes.  They  had  to  give  them  to  than  right  then. 

And  that's  the  way  we  worked  it  out;  and  we've  given  away  trainloads 
of  clothes  to  these  storm  victims.  There's  no  cause  for  anybody  being 
without  clothes.  And  food  the  same  way.  (Case  S-9,  p.  3) 

Another  consnunity  official  in  Bald  Knob  said* 

Seemed  like  that  the  Red  Cross  was  a  little  bit  disorganized  at 
first  on  account  of  the  news  going  out  that  it  was  Searcy  instead  of 
Bald  Knob  that  wej  hit.  And  we  were  without  mattresses  around  here 
I  guess  for  close  to  a  week — until  we  got  busy  and  called  Washington 
again  and  called  both  the  broadcasting  stations  in  Little  Ebck  and 
one  at  Searcy.  I  want  up  to  see  the  Red  Cross  and  they  cams  downtown 
and  bought  all  the  mattresses  they  could  find  in  town,  *nd  then  they 
called  Little  Rock  and  had  more  sent  out.  But  they  didn't  get  those 

'till  1  called  Washington  and  they  called  back  and  told  me  who  to  eee _ 

the  main  man  at  the  Red  Cross.  But  I  didn't  have  to  call  him.  By 
that  time  these  people  here  heard  about  it  and  they  down  to  see 
me  and  got  busy  and  brought  the  mattresses.  People  were  getting  plenty 
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of  clothing-* they  had  to  bare  a  one  thing  to  sleep  on*  Not  criticising 
tha  Bed  Cross,  you  understand,  but  it  seemed  like  they  were  a  little 
disorganized  in  the  way  of  getting  started,  on  account  of  no  men 
folks  in  here  to  take  charge*  The  women  folks  were  afraid  to  norm 
out,  didn't  knar  just  what  authority  they  had  and  if  you  asked  one 
of  them  they  said  they'd  have  to  call  Little  Rock  to  find  out  what 
they  could  do*  But  they  were  a  little  slow  in  getting  started  and 
getting  organized* 

> 

But  we  been  getting  good  cooperation  out  of  the  Bed  Cross*  He 
got  the  Bad  Cross  housed  up  here  in  the  agriculture  building  for 
offices*  And  they  had  the  food  cafeteria  then*  to  do  the  feeding  and 
cooking  then*.  They  beau  feeding  anywhere  from  500  to  1500  a  day  op 
there  for  a  while.  (Case  S-10,  pp.  6-7) 


Belief  Aid  Directly  Received  by  the  General  Populace 

What  types  of  aid  were  received  from  the  various  relief  organizations 
by  the  general  populace?  To  what  extent  did  persons  in  the  impact  and  non¬ 
impact  areas  participate  in  volunteer  work  with  the  formal  relief  agencies? 
How  did  tha  populace  evaluate  the  work  of  ths  relief  agenciee?  For  a  con¬ 
sideration  of  these  and  other  related  questions,  we  turn  now  to  the  regular 
sample  interviews* 

Impact  victims  received  a  t  iriety  of  goods  and  services  from  the 
various  relief  organizations  in  the  post-impact  period.  Moreover,  many  of 
them  availed  themselves  of  such  aid  from  more  than  one  organization  and  on 
more  than  one  occasion.  While  the  bulk  of  organized  aid  was  dispensed  by  the 
Bed  Cross  and  Salvation  Amy,  many  respondents  mentioned  the  contributions  of 
local  church,  civic,  and  social  agencies.  Those  agencies  contributed  in  a 
variety  of  ways — other  than  dispensing  goods  to  the  victims*  they  provided 
many  of  tha  vo?’intaer  workers  for  the  larger  organizations}  cooperated  with 
the  Bad  Crces  and  Salvation  Army  by  providing  facilities  for  effective  opera¬ 
tion  with  buildings,  cooking  equipment,  identification  of  victims,  etc.}  gavw 
comfort,  and,  in  general,  functioned  as  a  kind  of  headquarters  where  victims 
could  congregate  and  re-orient  themselves  to  the  aew  conditions  imposed  upon 
them. 

Table  5-U*  shows  the  extent  and  types  of  aid  dispensed  by  the  various 
relief  organizations  as  reported  by  the  recipients  of  such  aid.  The  local 
agencies  put  forth  as  much  time  and  effort  as  did  the  larger  ones  but  in  the 
final  analysis  had  fewer  goods  and  services  to  contribute.  Nevertheless,  of 
those  goods  and  services  listed,  eight  percent  of  the  impact  cases  reported 
themselves  or  their  families  a3  having  received  clothing  from  local  organ¬ 
izations.  This  compared  favorably  with  the  percentages  receiving  clothing 
from  the  Be''  Cross  end  Salvation  Army.  The  provision  by  local  agencies  of 
housing  facilities,  although  email,  also  compared  favorably  with  that  pro¬ 
vided  by  the  larger  relief  agencies* 
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labia  5-U 

NATURE  CF  AID  3QSTICNED  AS  RBCET7ED  BI  IMPACT  HOUSEHOLDS 
FROM  THE  BED  CBQSS,  SALVATION  AMI,  AMD  LOCAL  AGENCIES 


Type  of  Aid  Bsported 

Percent  of  Impact  Cases  Bs porting 
Aid  Front 

Bed 

Salvation 

Local 

Cross 

AlW 

Agencies 

Food  and  beverages 

9f» 

k 

Ciu  tiling 

12 

10 

8 

Household  furnishings 

9 

3 

3 

Medical  care  and/or  cost 
Advisory  and  counseling 

It 

1 

services 

18 

— 

— 

Informational  services 

6 

1 

1 

Home  repair  or  replacement 
Repair  or  replacement  of  non- 

1 

residential  structures 

— 

— 

— 

Immediate  temporary  shelter 

1 

— 

2 

Somi-permanent  bousing 

2 

1 

2 

Money 

— 

— 

— 

Other  specific  services 

No  organization  aid  received 

2 

1 

or  no  mention  of  aid 

$1 

6k 

86 

Number  of  Interviews 

139 

139 

139 

Table  5-H;  also  shows  that  there  was  a  considerably  wider  range  of 
goods  and  cervices  reported  as  re c sired  by  impact  ease*  from  the  Bed  Crcea 
as  coopered  to  the  Salvation  Any.  Moreover,  a  sosswhat  greater  overall 
percent  o f  all  impact  cases  were  helped  directly  by  the  fed  Cross  than  by 
the  Salvation  Amy.  In  considering  the  specific  types  of  aid  received, 
recognition  must  be  given  to  the  procedures  and  plans  of  the  two  large  or¬ 
ganizations.  The  Salvation  Amy  is  oriented  toward  affording  immediate  re¬ 
lief  and  comfort  for  victims  of  disaster,  and,  therefore,  tends  to  remain 
on  the  scene  for  shorter  periods.  The  Bed  Cross  generally  has  both  immed¬ 
iate  and  longer  range  relief  plans.  It  is  not  surprising,  therefore,  that 
the  largest  percent  (3W)  of  impact  cases  receiving  aid  of  any  given  kind 
from  either  organisation,  reported  being  fed  by  the  Salvation  Any.  With 
food  distribution  the  major  source  of  indi rl da al-Salvation  Any  contact, 
the  remaining  points  of  contact  are  largely  confined  to  clothing  distribu¬ 
tion  ( 10,« ) ,  although  three  percent  reported  getting  seme  house  furnishings* 
For  all  praotical  purposes,  then,  the  aid  received  by  impact  oases  from  the 
Salvation  Army  can  be  said  to  have  consisted  largely  of  food  and  clothing* 
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The  Bed  Cross,  with  a  larger  organisation,  greater  foods,  and  a  re¬ 
habilitation  prograa,  operated  with  soanhat  different  problems  in  mind*  As 
already  obe erred,  the  Bed  Cross  aet  a  wider  variety  of  needs  and  for  a  some¬ 
what  larger  percent  of  the  total  iwpact  population*  Its  foremost  type  of  aid, 
in  terms  of  percent  (28£)  of  the  impact  eases  was  food  distribution.  Next 
were  advisory  services.  Strictly  speaking,  these  are  not  servioes  as  wuch  as 
they  are  preparations  for  future  goods  and  service.  Nevertheless,  such  con¬ 
tacts  served  to  create  a  sense  of  hope  and  expectation  of  "real*  rehabilitation# 
The  distribution  of  clothing  by  tha  Bed  Cross  directly  reached  12  percent  of  the 
impact  cases — about  equal  to  the  percent  receiving  clothing  frca  the  Salvation 
Any* 

A  vary  small  percent  \2 jO  of  tha  noo-iepact  cases  (not  shown  in  Tabls 
5-1 U)  received  sons  type  of  relief  aid*  This  nay  have  been  legitimate,  since 
several  non-impact  cases  suffered  varying  aunts  of  damage  and  deprivation* 

On  the  oiher  hand,  the  documents  reveal  a  considerable  amount  of  gossip  and 
assertions  to  the  effect  that  those  not  in  need  were  taking  advantage  of  the 
system  of  distribution*  It  is  also  worth  noting  that  not  all  of  those  who 
were  entitled  to  aid  sought  it  to  the  extent  that  they  might  have*  Many  re¬ 
spondents  reported  themselves  and/or  others  ss  too  proud,  embarrassed,  or 
otherwise  reluctant  to  seek  aid*  Sons  felt  tint,  in  spite  of  personal  losses, 
others  were  Bare  In  need  and,  therefore,  they  did  not  accept  aid  or  did  so  to 
a  very  limited  extent.  However,  many  respondents  freely  took  advantage  of  the 
services  of  more  than  one  relief  organisation* 

An  analysis  of  aid  received  by  impact  eases  (Table  5-15)  reveals  that, 
of  the  Impact  population  who  resided  In  torn  areas,  a  greater  percentage  re¬ 
ceived  food  and  beverage  from  the  Salvation  Any  than  from  the  Bed  Cross.  IN* 
reverse  was  true  for  Judsonia-rural,  where  a  greater  percent  received  food  and 
beverage  from  the  Bad  Cross  than  tha  Salvation  Army.  As  noted  above,  the 
Salvation  Army  concentrated  its  major  operations  in  Judsonia.  The  percentage 
of  those  in  Jodaonia-rural  receiving  various  Hndy  of  aid  from  tbs  Red  Cross 
compared  favorably  with  those  in  town  areas  receiving  aid  from  the  same  source, 
indicating  that  the  Red  Cross  relief  operations  were  fairly  evenly  distributed 
in  town  and  rural  areas* 

Only  mwven  percent  at  the  Judsonia  population  reported  receiving  soma 
kind  of  shelter  aid  from  the  Bed  Cross  and  two  percent  from  the  Salvation  Anqy. 
The  figures  are  low  in  comparison  to  the  percentage  receiving  shelter  aid  from 
those  organisations  in  the  other  Impact  areas,  which  would  indicate  that  a 
higher  proportion  of  the  Judsonia  population  than  of  the  population  in  other 
impact  areas,  received  shelter  aid  from  individuals.  The  percent  of  Judsonians 
who  received  Bed  Cress  advisory  aid  (1550  was  also  low  in  comparison  with  other 
impact  areas.  The  differences  are  not  fully  explicable  in  terms  of  our  data. 

As  soma  of  tha  special  respondents  suggested,  it  may  indicate  a  resistance  on 
the  part  o?  the  resident®  to  seek  Bed  Cross  aid;  it  may  indicate  that  the  amount 
of  aid  received  from  individuals  and  other  relief  agencies  was  greater  *>»»n  in 
other  areas,  aid  tha  ref  ore  reduced  the  need  far  aid  from  the  Bed  Cross;  or  it 
ray  reflect  a  tendency  for  Judsonia  residents  to  mention  the  rehabilitation 
aspect  of  aid  less  frequently  than  persons  In  other  icpact  areas.  Probably  a 
combination  of  these  and  other  factors  operated* 


Table  5- 1 5 

ORGANIZATIONAL  AID  RECEIVED,  BT  IMPACT  AREAS 


Organisation  and  TVds  of  Aid 

Percent  of  All  Persona  in 

Judaonia-  Doniphan- 

Judsonia  Rural  .  Boldingville 

Bed  Cross 

Food  and  beverage 

27 

25 

28 

Clothing 

9 

lit 

20 

Advisory  anA  ecunsslisg 

AJ> 

25 

28 

Shelter  aid 

7 

21 

2U 

All  other  aid 

12 

11 

— 

Salvation  Amy  •  • 

Food  and  beverage  36  lit  52 


Clothing 

9 

It 

Hi 

Shelter  aid 

2 

— > 

12 

All  other  aid 

3 

— 

*— 

Local  Agencies 

Food  and  beverage 

7 

7 

12 

Clothing 

12 

It 

8 

All  other  aid 

10 

7 

8 

No  organizational  aid  received 

or  no  mention  of  aid 

3u 

57 

32 

Number  of  Interviews 

86 

28 

25 

The  percentage  of  Judscnia  cases  reporting  that  they  received  cloth¬ 
ing  from  the  Red  Cross  and  Salvation  Army  was  also  lower  than  for  other  la  pact 
areas.  However,  many  of  the  churches  in  the  area  had  their  own  olothing  dis¬ 
tribution  centers  and  were  extremely  active  in  this  phase  of  relief.* 

^  A  nrafcer  of  special  respondents  who  were  engaged  in  relief  activities 
pointed  out  that  the  persons  who  most  needed  clothing,  bedding,  food,  and  other 
supplies  were  taking  only  those  iteraj  which  oould  be  consumed  immediately,  since 
they  had  no  place  to  store  clothing  and  other  euppliee  that  would  be  needed  in 
the  future.  Uany  of  the  persons  who  were  less  affected,  on  the  other  hand,  were 
stocking  up  on  these  relief  items  in  large  quantities  because  they  had  storage 
f&cilitiee.  For  this  reason,  pome  of  the  churches  and  other  local  agencies  made 
plans  to  store  quantities  of  clothing,  food,  household  furnishings  and  equipment 
and  distribute  them  at  a  time  when  the  hardeet  hit  disaster  victims  could  eake 
uee  of  them. 


la  addition  to  receiving  aid,  a  ascend  point  of  contact  with  tha  var¬ 
ious  relief  organisations  was  through  knowledge  about  Ida,  friends  and  other 
known  persons  receiving  aid.  Tha  Bad  Cross  was  by  far  the  wost  prominent 
organisation  referred  to  in  this  regard*  Of  ths  iapact  cases,  12  percent  re¬ 
ported  knowing  of  others  hating  been  helped  by  the  Bad  Cross*  For  non-iapact 
cases,  the  figure  was  lit  percent*  The  Salvation  Any  was  known  to  have  helped 
particular  others  to  a  lesser  extent  but  not  any  mens  than  was  known  about  such, 
help  to  others  from  local  relief  organisations.  The  persons  known  to  haw  been 
helped  included  both  non-household  kin  and  non-kin,  with  the  latter  being  men¬ 
tioned  by  more  respondents  (28$)  than  non-household  kin  (10$)*  As  to  the  nature 
of  aid  mentioned  by  the  respondents  reporting  on  this  natter,  21  percent  said 
the  aid  received  by  the  known  persons  was  food  and  clothing;  and  seres  peroaul 
rsntisscd  hsssa  impair** 


Volunteer  Activity  with  Belief  Organisations 

Another  means  of  contact  between  the  individual  and  relief  organisa¬ 
tions  was  through  volunteer  work  with  one  of  the  organisations.  In  emsrgeney 
situations  such  as  this,  relief  organizations  usually  require  the  filling-in 
of  a  skeleton  structure  by  persons  recruited  from  tbs  population  in  the  vicin¬ 
ity  of  the  disaster  area*  Tha  interview  data  were  codsd  with  regard  to  the 
volunteer  relief  activities  of  the  respondents  and  other  members  of  their  house¬ 
holds*  These  data  reveal  the  important  role  in  disaster  work  played  by  wany 
of  the  persons  in  ths  non-impact  area*,  scam  of  wheat  were  already  members  of 
the  local  Bed  Cross  chapter  or  church  groups.  As  ths  following  table  shows, 

26  percent  of  ths  non-lap&ct  population  reported  that  they  or  soma  member  of 
the  household  had  engaged  in  volunteer  work  with  a  relief  organisation,  and 
most  of  these  worked  with  ths  Bed  Cross  or  local  organisations. 

Very  few  of  the  impact  population  engaged  in  volunteer  work  with 
formal  relief  organisations.  Tan  percent  of  tha  impact  households  had  one  or 
more  m^'oera  participating  in  formal  relief  activities.  A  slightly  higher 
percentage  worked  with  the  Salvation  Any  and  local  organisations  than  with 
the  Red  Cross* 

The  available  data  indicats  that  most  of  the  vdmteer  work  was  begun 
on  the  day  following  the  tornado  or  sometime  thereafter*  In  both  impact  and 
non-impact  areas,  only  one  percent  of  the  parsons  indicated  that  they  engaged 
in  vol'  aer  work  with  formal  relief  agencies  during  the  night  of  the  tornado* 
This,  of  course,  is  not  surprising  in  view  of  the  fact  that  most  of  the  formal 
relief  work  did  not  get  under  way  until  the  day  following  ths  storm.  The  dura¬ 
tion  of  work  ranged  from  a  few  hours  to  one  week  or  more,  with  most  of  the 
volunteers  working  for  several  days.  Three  percent  of  both  tha  impact  and 
non-iwpact  respondents  reported  that  they  worked  for  one  week  or  core* 

The  most  frequently  mentioned  reason  for  terminating  volunteer  relief 
activity  was  the  pressure  of  normal  routines.  Other  respondents  stated  that 
they  felt  they  were  no  longer  needed  or  that  there  was  already  sufficient 
help.  Those  who  did  not  help  through  organisations,  gave  various  reasons  for 
not  doing  so.  Here,  too,  the  pressure  of  normal  routine  was  the  most  frequent 
reason  given — 12  percent  for  nco- impact  and  four  percent  for  lwpaot  cases* 
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The  next  aost  frequently  stated  reason  for  both  types  of  cases  sas  physical 
(*  incapacity  (pre-tornado)  including  age,  illness,  etc*  As  night  be  expected, 

'  sons  of  the  impact  cases  said  they  were  much  too  busy  with  their  am  personal 

disaster-related  problems  to  hare  offered  aid.  It  ia  interesting  to  note  that 
about  30  percent  o'  the  non-impact  cases  offered  reasons  for  not  volunteering 
as  against  18  percent  of  the  impact  cases.  The  difference  can  perhaps  be 
explained  in  terns  of  the  greater  "need"  an  the  part  of  non-ispact  respondents 
to  "explain”  shy  they  did  not  volunteer— a  natter  of  attributing  plausible 
reasons  in  the  face  of  ccmnunity  needs  for  their  services* 


Table  5-14 


VOLUNTEER  ACTTVTTT  WITH  RELIEF  ORGANIZATIONS  BT  RESPONDENT 
AND/OR  HOUSEHOLD  MEMBER 


Percent  of  All  Persons 

Organization 

In 

Not  in 

Impact 

*2S£l 

Respondent 

Red  Cross 

2 

1 h 

Salvation  Any 

3 

1 

Local  organizations 

k 

7 

Unspecified 

1 

3 

Household  Member 

Red  Cross 

2 

h 

Salvation  Any 

2 

Local  organizations 

1 

1 

tbs  pec  if  led 

— 

3 

Respondent  or  household  member 
performed  no  volunteer  work 

or  work  unreported 

90 

714 

Number  of  Interviews 

139 

158 

The  nature  of  the  tasks  performed  by  those  vbo  actually  worked  was 
varied.  Nevertheless,  by  far  the  greatest  percent  helped  with  the  distri¬ 
bution  of  food  and  clothing,  with  the  latter  employing  the  most.  Thus,  13 
percent  of  all  non-impact  cases  did  work  in  connection  with  receiving,  sort¬ 
ing,  fitting  and  distributing  clothing  to  ths  needy  and  five  percent  of  the 
impact  cases  did  the  awe.  As  for  food  preparation  and  distribution,  five 
porcent  of  the  non- impact  cases  and  one  percent  of  the  impact  oases  helped 
in  that  connection. 
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One  may  expect  that  appeals  error  the  radio  and  in  newspapers  would 
be  the  most  effective  way  of  persuading  persons  to  volunteer  their  time  and 
labor*  Actually,  this  was  not  the  case*  Of  those  indicating  how  they  got 
into  volunteer  work,  the  highest  percentage  said  they  volunteered  without 
appeals  from  mass  media  and  volunteered  primarily  out  of  a  personal  desire 
or  feeling  of  obligation  to  help.  The  next  highest  percentage  of  volunteers 
indicated  that  they  became  involved  in  relief  work  through  personal  appeals 
from  informal  sources  (friends,  particular  known  others,  etc*)*  Nona  of  the 
impact  cases  and  only  one  percent  of  the  non-impact  cases  reported  that  they 
volunteered  because  of  appeals  over  the  mass  media  of  communication* 


Evaluation  of  Formal  Relief  Aid  by  Regular  Baspondents 

Like  the  special  respondents,  the  persons  Interviewed  in  the  regular 
sample  frequently  expressed  evaluations  of  the  various  aspects  of  the  relief 
effort  and  made  comparative  evaluations  of  the  organiaationu  engaged  in  the 
distribution  af  relief  supplies  and  services.  The  Bed  Cross  and  Salvation 
Army  were  the  most  frequently  mentioned  agencies,  and  the  table  below  indi-. 
cates  how  these  two  organizations  were  compared* 


Table  5-17 

COMPARATIVE  EVALUATIONS  OF  RELIE T  OBQANIZATICNS 


Evaluation 


In 

Impact 


Both  Red  Cross  and  Salvation 
Army  did  well  IjO  31 

Salvation  Amy  did  better  than 

Red  Cross  16  7 

Red  Cross  did  better  than 

Salvation  Any  1  1 

Both  organizations  performed 
poorly  —  — 

Other  organizations  did  better 
than  either  or  both  Salvation 

Any  and  Red  Cross  1  — 


No  comparative  evaluation  reported  li3 


60 


Number  of  Interviews 


T39 


158 


It  will  be  noted,  first,  that  the  impact  population  Bade  comparative 
evaluations  bo  re  frequently  than  the  non- impact  population,  and  that  the 
highest  percentage  of  the  population  in  both  areas  reported  that  they  felt 
both  organisations  did  well.  The  relatively  high  satisfaction  with  the 
relief  effort  is  reflected  in  the  fact  that  none  of  the  persons  who  coeennted 
an  the  two  organizations  felt  that  both  performed  poorly*  There  were  many 
favorable  consents  of  the  following  type  s 

I  tell  yea  the  Salvation  Aray  and  Bed  Cross  was  wonderful 
to  os.  They  give  'em  food  and  clothes  and  bedding— -things  like 
that.  That's  a  wonderful  Job  to  do  all  that  for  those  people 
here.  People  should  really  appreciate  that-  b-eauss  that's 
resily  helped.  (Case  Rr322,  p.  20) 

They  say  that  the  Red  Cross  and  Salvation  Amy  Just  done  % 
wonderful  Jab— couldn't  dene  any  better  I  don't  guess.  (Case 
R-238,  pp.  7-8) 

The  generally  favorable  evaluation  of  the  two  organisations  is  also 
reflected  in  the  fact  that  only  one  percent  of  the  persons  in  impact  and  none 
in  non-impact  reported  that  they  felt  other  organizations  (churches,  etc.) 
performed  better  than  the  Rad  Cross  or  Salvation  Army. 

It  will  be  noted  that  a  relatively  high  percentage  of  the  impact  popu¬ 
lation  (as  well  as  some  of  the  non-impact  cases)  reported  that  they  felt  the 
Salvation  Amy  did  better  than  the  Red  Cross.  The  highly  favorable  attitude 
toward  the  Salvation  Army  la  reflected  in  the  following  quotes  from  the  inter¬ 
views  t 

The  Salvation  Army  has  done  a  wonderful  Job.  I  think  anybody 
should  always  donate  to  the  Salvation  Any;  they're  Just  a  wonder¬ 
ful  organization.  (Case  R-138,  p.  16) 

The  Salvation  Aray  did  a  wonderful  work.  They  am  smaller  and 
can't  do  as  much  in  a  big  way  as  the  Red  Cross,  and  they  don’t  stay 
on  the  ground  afterwards  and  help  with  the  rehabilitation,  but  they 
did  do  a  wonderful  work.  (Case  R-3l*2,  pp.  7-8) 

A  few  respondents  were  highly  critical  of  the  Red  Cross,  as  Indicated 
in  the  following  two  cases  1 

The  Salvation  Army  done  some  awful  good  work  here.  I’ll  tell 
you.  Tou  Just  can't  beat  them  I  don't  think.  /5ut7  the  Red 
Cross  ain't  worth  15  cents  for  ny  money.  They  aon.t  do  nothing 
for  you.  lou  go  up  there  and  tell  them  your  life  history,  sign 
your  name  to  a  bunch  of  lies,  they  night  do  something  for  you* 

(Case  R-31j6,  p.  20) 

Took  too  long  for  the  Red  Cross  to  got  to  the  people,  after 
that  money's  been  sent  in.  (Caoe  B-33U,  p.  8) 
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ATTITUDES  TOWARD  BED  CROSS  AND 
SALVATICH  ABC 


Attitude 


Red  Crop a  •  Salvation  Areg 

Percent  of  All  Persona  Percent  of  All  Persons 


In 

Irpact 


Positive t  Organi  *•%*<»«  w»sf 
Efficient,  effective,  veil 
organized 

Fast  in  getting  to  the 
scene 

Admirable  in  its  personnel* 
sympathetic,  tactful,  etc* 
Fair,  equitable  in  its 
services 

Other  positive  consents 

Negative*  Organization  vast 
inefficient.  Ineffective, 
badly  organized 
Slew  in  getting  to  scene 
Disagreeable  in  its  per¬ 
sonnel*  unsympathetic, 
tactless,  etc* 

Unfair,  unjust  in  its 
services 

la  conflict  with  other 
organizations 
Other  specific  negative 
comments 

No  attitude  expressed 


Not  in  In 
Impact  Impact 


Not  in 
Impact 


Number  of  interviews 


158  139 


Table  5-18  above  presents  more  specific  date  on  the  positive  and  nega¬ 
tive  attitudes  toward  th-<  Red  Ci^ss  and  Salvation  JLrcy.  This  tabls  shows,  again, 
that  the  impact  populatin'!  were  more  likely  to  have  formulated  subjective  orienta¬ 
tions  and  positions  with  reference  to  relief  organizations  than  the  non-impact 
population — a  fact  that  is  understandable  in  terms  of  their  ego  lnvolvaaent  with 
the  dispensation  of  relief  aid  and  their  contacts  as  recipients  of  aid*  It  will 
be  noted  that  the  positive  responses  toward  both  organizations  outweighed  the 
negative  responses,  indicating  that  most  persons  were  relatively  satisfied  with 
the  performance  of  the  two  organizations.  However,  several  additional  points 
should  be  noted  in  the  preceding  table* 
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1*  The  impact  population  tended  to  report  favorable  attitudes  attl- 
f*  tudes  toward  the  Salvation  Army  more  frequently  than  toward  the  Bed  Croce. 

2.  Both  the  Impact  and  non-iapact  population  criticized  various 
aspects  of  the  Red  Cross,  but  oriticisa  of  the  Salvation  Army  was  completely 
absent  among  the  impact  population  and  virtually  non-existent  among  the  non¬ 
impact  population — a  facu  which  attests  to  the  high  regard  in  which  the  Sal¬ 
vation  Army  was  held  by  the  entire  population. 

3.  A  comparison  of  the  specific  items  of  favorable  ooranent  among 
the  impact  population  indicates  that  the  Salvation  Army  received  over  twice 
the  amount  of  praise  that  the  Bed  Cross  received  for  its  speed  in  getting 
to  the  wcnna.  and  over  feu?  times  the  amount  of  favorable  owaaeni  with  regard 
to  the  personal  qualities  of  the  personnel.  The  most  frequently  mentioned 
negative  consents  on  the  Red  Cross  by  the  impact  population  concerned  the 
inequitability  of  its  services,  the  personal  qualities  of  its  personnel,  and 
other  negative  comments.* 

(  The  previous  table  indicates  a  slight  tendency  on  the  part  of  non¬ 

impact  areas  to  praise  the  Bed  Cross  more  frequently  than  the  Salvation  Army. 

A  further  analysis  of  the  evaluations  of  the  various  relief  organisations  by 
areas  confirm  this.  The  interview  data  were  coded  in  terns  of  overall  eval¬ 
uations  concerning  the  organisations  which  did  a  "good  job"  and  those  which 
did  a  "poor  job,"  and  a  cross- tabulation  of  these  codes  by  areas  gave  the 
results  as  shorn  in  Table  5-19.  This  table  shows  that  the  Bed  Cross  consist¬ 
ently  received  a  higher  percentage  of  favorable  response  in  non-inpaot  areas 
than  the  Salvation  Army,  and,  conversely,  the  Salvation  A ray  tended  to  receive 
a  higher  percentage  of  praise  in  impact  areas  (with  the  exception  of  Judsonia- 
rural  impact  areas  where  both  organizations  received  an  equally  positive  re¬ 
sponse).  The  residents  of  Judacnia  (impact  area)  and  Searcy  (non-impact  area) 
more  frequently  praised  all  organizations  than  did  the  residents  of  other  areas. 

This  is  probably  due  to  the  unique  position  of  both  communities  with  reference 
to  relief  activity  in  general.  Judsonia,  being  the  hardest  hit  area,  was  the 
major  raoipient  of  aid  from  many  organisations.  Searcy,  on  the  other  hand,  was 
the  main  center  for  the  distribution  of  organized  aid.  The  residents  of  both 
comsrrnitiea,  therefore,  were  more  likely  to  have  direct  contact  with  the  entire 
organized  relief  program  than  was  true  in  other  areas. 

Table  $-19  also  shows  that  the  fed  Cross  was  the  only  organization 
singled  out  for  overall  "poor  job"  evaluations  by  the  respondents.  Again,  how¬ 
ever,  the  percentage  of  sucl  comments  vas  relatively  low  in  relation  to  the 
percentage  of  persons  who  gave  overall  favorable  judgments. 

^  The  "other  negative"  c  ament  a  included  references  to  being  too  slow 
in  dispensing  aid;  too  much  "red  tape"  or  bureaucratic  procedure;  Insufficient 
aid;  too  such  publicity  and  attempts  to  take  credit;  mercenary  motives,  giving 
i  wrong  information  in  telegram  to  relatives,  etc. 
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Tabla  5-29 

EVALOAITCN  QP  ORGANIZATIONS  BT 


OiXanisation 
an 
ti 


Good  Job 

All  organisations 
Bad  Cross 
Salvation  Army 
local  agencies 

Poor  Job 

"Ill  organisations 
Bad  Cross 
Salvation  Amy 
local  agencies 

No  attitude  expressed 
Number  of  Interview 


In  Is 


Percent  <\t  Ann 


Percent  of  All  flflffpond<mt» 
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Table  5-20 

EVALUATION  CF  OHIANIZillCHlI  ICHFUHS 


Percent  Beportltur  Activities 

Performed  Well 

Performed  Poorly 

f 

Type  of  Ooode  or  Service 

Provided 

la 

Tanaet 

Hot  la 
Insect 

In 

Impact 

Not  in 

I«nmt 

l 

% 

Food  and  beverage 

68 

39 

1 

MW 

• 

Clothing 

So 

50 

2 

3 

1 

Household  furnishing* 

22 

18 

2 

1 

* 

Hedical-hospital  care 

9 

• 

— 

— 

,*  ( 

Advisory  and  Counseling  service 

1 

1 

k 

1 

l 

Informational  services 

k 

2 

1 

— 

i 

r 

Home  repair  or  replacement 

2 

7 

6 

— 

Immediate  temporary  shelter 

12 

6 

1 

2 

i 

Semi-permanent  housing 

10 

6 

2 

1 

Honey 

5 

3 

1 

2 

i 

t  * 

Other  specific  services 

7 

5 

-  1 

2 

s 

a 

» 

No  evaluation  of  this  type 

26 

3k 

88 

91 

{ 

J 

Number  of  Interviews 

139 

158 

139 

158 

Considering  first  tha  activities  that  vert  praised,  it  will  be  noted 
that  impact  cases  were  generally  more  likely  to  praise  all  activities  than 
were  non-impact  cases,  with  the  sole  exception  of  activities  surrounding  hove 
repair  or  replacement.  The  largest  percentage  of  tbs  impact  cases  singled 
out  the  distribution  of  food  for  praise,  followed  by  clothing  distribution 
and  the  provision  of  household  furnishings.  N on-imped  cases  singled  oat 
clothing  distribution  for  praise  most  frequently,  followed  by  food  and  boose- 
hold  furnishings. 


A  relatively  small  percentage  of  persons  in  both  areas  mentioned 
activities  as  "performed  poorly. ■  The  incidence  of  criticism  was  low  for 
both  groups  and  for  all  activities.  However,  the  eervice  or  activities  re¬ 
ceiving  the  highest  amount  of  critical  comment  by  impact  cases  vas  home  re¬ 
pair  or  replacement  and  advisory  and  counseling  services.  For  non-impact 
cases,  clothing  distribution  vas  mentioned  as  poorly  performed  Met  frequently. 
The  criticism  of  home  repair  and  replacement  can  probably  be  explained  by  the 


I 

i 


* 


frustrations  over  delays  la  getting  the  needed  repairs  and,  possibly,  by 
the  false  hopes  built  by  the  respondents'  interpretation  of  Bed  Cross 
statements  concerning  rebuilding*  Mach  of  the  Am!  Cross  advisory  activity 
was  done  in  connection  with  the  assessment  of  dosages  and  the  determination 
of  rehabilitation  needs,  and  a  maher  af  respondents  expressed  the  view 
that  the  Bed  Cross  was  taking  too  long  in  "getting  started."  For  example, 
one  respondent  said* 

We  haven't  had  a  ait  of  free  labor  from  anybody.  We  got 
Just  about  all  we  needed,  really,  except  the  buildings— help 
getting  our  buildings  back.  They  /5*&  Cross7  "aid  they  was 
going  to  do  something.  Never  brought  nothing  yet*. .so  they 
•in't  dess  — ■£-  \ »«.  p.  , 3/ 

The  small  amount  of  criticism  by  non-lapmct  cases  of  clothing  opera- 
tions  referred,  mainly  to  their  experience  with  the  initial  confusion  and  in¬ 
efficiency  that  occurred  in  connection  with  the  distribution  of  "mountains" 
of  clothes  and  the  occasional  receipt  of  clothing  aid  by  "relief  stealers" 
or  persons  whoa  the  respondent  felt  ware  not  entitled  to  such  aid. 


DESCRIPTION  OF  INFOgliTiaf  CWSiTIOtB 

One  of  the  most  important  condi ticua  for  orderly  and  adequate  con¬ 
duct  in  stress  situations  is  generally  accurate  and  sufficient  knowledge 
or  information.  In  disaster  situations,  we  often  find  that,  in  the  face  of 
drastic  changes  in  the  situation,  information  about  these  changes  is  not  to 
be  had,  or  is  untrue,  or  too  scanty,  or  exaggerated.  A  point  may  be  reached 
where  even  true  information  is  disbelieved,  if  the  sources  of  information 
are  suspect  or  if  so  much  untrue  information  has  made  the  rounds  that  the 
person  will  not  accept  it.  The  sources  of  information  vary  from  offioials 
to  unauthorized  strangers.  It  can  be  expected  that  where  authoritative 
information  is  demanded  and  not  forthcaning  or  is  antrue  or  simply  inade¬ 
quate,  n on-authoritative  information  will  be  supplied  to  persons  in  need  of 
it — in  rumor,  half-truth  and  in  fabrication— by  all  kinds  of  sources. 

In  its  wake,  the  tornado  did  considerable  damage  to  the  technical 
facilities  of  communication— destroying  sons  and  seriously  impairing  others. 
The  destruction  of  the  local  electric  poser  unite  blocked  radio  reception 
in  the  impact  area.  The  destruction  of  the  nearby  Searcy  radio  station  tower 
prevented,  for  several  days,  the  sending  of  emergency  appeal  messages. 

Very  shortly  after  impact,  a  news  bulletin  was  sent  out  by  the  Little 
Bock  radio  station  to  the  effect  that  Searcy  had  been  struck  hard  by  a  tor¬ 
nado  killing  21  persons.  Perhaps  mere  than  any  other  single  factor,  this 
erroneous  announcement  was  responsible  for  the  ^ of  highways  through¬ 
out  the  county,  for  the  overloading  of  telephone  and  telegraph  lines,  and 
for  the  general  confusion  resulting  from  mis-shlpment  and  delay  in  shipment 
of  needed  supplies.  With  the  Searcy  station  off  the  air  and  telephone  calls 
restricted,  there  was  little  opportunity  in  the  first  few  crucial  hours  to 
dispel  the  error  in  the  original  report. 
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Telephone  facilities  in  the  rarioue  Impact  areas  were  completely 
wrecked,  throwing  the  great  harden  of  emergency  calls  upon  the  United 
facilities  of  the  Searcy  circuits.  With  normal  radio  and  telephone  chan¬ 
nels  temporarily  disrupted  or  cartailed  and  with  an  overwhelming  and  error 
increasing  need  for  sending  and  receiving  information,  burdens  were  pieced 
upon  less  suitable  channels— the  road  networks,  for  example.  Hoads  quickly 
became  clogged— not  only  by  sightseers  but  by  official  and  semi-official 
dispatch  vehicles  with  requests  for  aid  and  information.  Amateur  radio 
operators  arrived  on  the  scene  and  gave  relatively  effective  help  in  sum¬ 
moning  aid  and  broadcasting  news.  Several  individuals  also  arrived  with 
loudspeaker  equipment  to  nelp  organise  cooperative  efforts  and  to  allay 
fears* 


Telephone  Comnmlcatlons 

Several  small  towns  and  adjaeent  rural  areas  were  completely  de¬ 
nuded  of  telephone  facilities  and  in  need  of  aid  and  information*  As  one 
telephone  executive  put  it*  "People  just  seem  to  reach  for  the  telephone 
when  something  comes  up*  They  seem  to  pick  up  the  phene  first.”  The 
nearest  useable  phones  were  in  the  larger  town  of  Searcy  several  miles  from 
the  impact  areas,  and  most  of  its  toll  lines  to  other  communities  were  cut* 
Fortunately  the  telephone  oempany  was  able  to  call  out  for  an  emergency 
power  plant  and  was  therefore  better  able  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  several 
relief  and  control  agencies.  The  volume  of  in-coming  and  out-going  calls 
was  so  great  that,  for  a  time,  strict/  control  was  imposed  and  the  switch¬ 
boards  handled  only  "calls  either  for  death  messages  or  requests  for  aid." 

Of  course,  what  constituted  emergencies  in  this  sense  automatically  pre¬ 
cluded  the  messages  that  many  persons  wanted  to  send  concerning  family 
matters— most  urgent  to  the  individuals  involved.  Thus,  the  same  telephone 
executive  explained* 

The  circuit  shortage  and  so  many  people  trying  to  place 
calls,  hindered  us  most.  The  rumor  that  Searcy  had  been  hit 
made  many  c-joplo  want  to  call  out  to  let  others  know  they 
were  all  right*. ••  If  people  couldn't  get  a  call  in,  they 
would  think. ..that  it  was  true  that  Searcy  really  had  been 
hit,  and  this  caused  more  confusion.  (Case  S-22,  p.  9)* 

The  emergency  period,  so  far  as  the  Searcy  area  was  concerned,  ended 
1*8  hours  after  impact  end  the  switchboard  began  to  take  non-emergency  calls 
as  the  oircuit  loads  decreased.  But  for  these  in  the  impact  area  itself— 
Judaonia,  Bald  Knob,  etc.— phones  for  non-emergency  use  were  unavailable 
for  more  than  a  week  despite  the  peak  need  for  ouch  communication  facilities 

The  telephone  exchange  in  Searcy  did  more  than  function  siwply  as  an 
impersonal  switchboard.  Its  individual  operators,  spontaneously  or  under 
orders,  entered  directly  into  interacticc  with  persona  requesting  4 na trac¬ 
tions  on  how  to  help,  eeeking  information,  off  ring  supplies,  and  offering 

^  A  similar  overloading  of  telephone  facilities  has  occurred  in 
virtually  every  disaster  studied  by  tha  NORC  team.  For  other  examples,  see 
the  Brighton,  New  Xork,  disaster  report,  and  the  Minnesota  tttn^ng  and 
Manufacturing  Company  plant  explosion  report,  (Appendioes  B-2,  B-6), 
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information  and  adrlca  of  benefit  to  relief  agencies  and  control  authorities* 
The  operators*  in  turn*  initiated  calls  to  nearby  residents  and  to  more  dis¬ 
tant  points  requesting  supplies*  advising  and  otherwise  alerting  persons  and 
agencies  to  the  specific  needs  of  the  stricken  area* 

We  mere  the  main  center  for  everything  in  town  for  what 
happened*  People  came  in  and  would  ask  for  things*  A  person 
would  come  in  and  say*  'I  want  a  bulldoser, 1  or  'I  want  some 
blankets*'  or  ’where  do  we  take  the  wounded?'  We  notified 
the  Bed  Cross  of  many  of  these  requests  and  other  appropriate 
agencies*  The  hospitals  called  for  lights*  The  operators 
would  call  right  down  the  line  on  the  list  of  •ubscritsrs  and 
ask  pscpls  to  send  things  dom.  Places  called  to  ask  where 
they  could  take  bodies*. .Is  had  our  emergency  power  plant* 

This  gave  us  plenty  of  light  with  the  town  in  darkness*  I 
guess  that  having  our  place  lit  up  attracted  people  to  us* 

They  saw  the  lights  on  and  came  over....  Townspeople  called 
to  ask  what  they  could  do.  la  kept  posted  where  they  could 
be  used,  and  sent  then  oat  to  different  places  that  needed 
them.  (Case  S- 22,  p.  l) 

When  the  activities  of  those  connected  with  the  telephone  exchange 
are  viewed  as  a  whole,  it  becomes  apparent  how  important  the  control  of  the 
physical  facilities  of  mass  coagmication  can  be  in  structuring  the  course 
of  developments  during  a  disaster  sequence. 


Ccasunlcations 


It  might  have  been  possible  for  normal  radio  communication  to  have 
taken  some  of  the  load  from  the  impaired  telephone  system  but*  with  the 
knocking  out  c?  the  power  plant,  tk.Ho  recaption  in  the  impact  area  was 
seriously  curtailed.  Eadio  reception  was  not  entirely  cut  off  since  per¬ 
sons  in  the  area  were  able  to  use  ear  radios  and*  although  the  Searcy  radio 
tower  was  destroyed,  distant  and  worw  T'c*'arf  ol  signals  could  be  received. 

But  static  wu3  heavy  and  little  news  could  bo  obtained  in  this  way.  In  any 
event*  news  from  distant  stations  was  of  relatively  little  value  at  first* 
since  few  details  regarding  the  local  situation  wore  accurately  known  to 
such  stations.  In  the  meantime*  the  local  station  was  making  an  affort  to 
resume  normal  broadcasting. 

It  was  not  until  several  hours  after  impact  that  the  Searcy  station 
manager  was  able  to  got  a  call  through  asking  for  new  equipment.  Radio  ser¬ 
vice  was  not  restored  to  the  area  wntil  the  fourth  day  following  the  stona* 
but,  once  on  tha  air,  tie  station  wa3  able  to  broadcast  for  twenty-four  hours 
a  day  by  permission  of  ths  FCG*  For  a  short  tine  the  station  helped  the 
relief  programs  of  the  Salvation  Army  and  Rod  Cross  by  releasing  organisa¬ 
tional  announcements  such  as  Listing  tie  injured  and  missing  for  tho  purpose 
of  contacting  distant  relative* »  Tae  radio  station  also  cooperated  with  the 
State  Police  by  periodically  brt  recasting  appeals  to  would-be  travelers  to 
keep  off  the  local  road-nets,  iao  station  management  began  a  fund  drive  for 
the  victims  and  was  able  to  raise  $27 CO  in  four  days  of  operation. 
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Swreeney  Radio  Ccvamnicatioos 

In  ▼!«*  of  the  curtailed,  telephone  and  radio  communications,  it  was 
fortunate  that  the  state  had  a  small  but  well  organized  unit  of  "has"  radio 
operators*  Several  of  the  members  of  this  unit  had  had  previous  disaster 
experience  and  were  prepared  by  prior  arrangement  with  the  Red  Cross  to  help 
with  emergency  comtnnications •  Within  a  few  hours  of  impact,  several  "ham" 
operators  had  set  up  a  headquarters  station  in  Judsonia  and  had  established 
a  network  of  mobile  units  able  to  reach  the  state  capital*  Bie  operators 
remained  on  the  Job  for  several  days,  appealing  for  medical  supplies,  work 
crews,  clothing,  etc.,  and,  in  between  aoch  priority  demands,  sent  oat  per¬ 
sonal  messages  concerning  deaths  and  injuries.  An  amateur  radio  periodical, 
C-ST,  issued  in  June,  1952,  described  some  of  the  details  sf  sveuta  in  Judsonia 
from  its  imu  special  point  of  views 


Red  Cross  and  town  officials  assisted  in  setting  up  a  routinw 
and  priority  system  for  outgoing  traffic.  Persons  wishing  to  send 
messages  had  to  file  them  at  a  desk  set  up  for  that  purpose,  al¬ 
though  medical  and  Red  Cross  personnel  filed  theirs  in  the  radio 
room  for  priority  handling.  ...The  only  means  of  comsunlcation, 
this  station  handled  traffic  for  Red  Cross,  Western  Onion,  0.  S. 

Post  Office,  Rational  Guard,  Salvation  Army,  Weather  Bureau  and 
the  Governor.  ...The  total  traffic  handled  by  W£DVl/5  was  1(22, 
of  which  277  was  outgoing. 

In  addition  to  equipment  provided  by  the  amateurs,  the  State  Police 
had  facilities  for  sending  and  receiving  radio  messages.  Both  the  "ham" 
operators  and  the  State  Police  attempted  to  establish  regular  networks 
whereby  individual  radio  unite  were  strategically  placed  throughout  the  area 
and  on  the  road  leading  to  the  state  capital,  some  50  miles  away.  This  was 
done  to  help  compensate  for  the  relative  woakress  of  the  message  sending 
signals.  Both  ware  considerably  hampered,  however,  by  the  great  amount  of 
static  in  the  aftermath  of  electrical  storms  throughout  the  area  and,  con¬ 
sequently,  the  network  system  was  not  as  successful  as  it  might  have  been.l 
Nevertheless,  available  emergency  radio  service  fulfilled  a  vital  function, 
considering  the  needs  of  the  various  coamnities  and  the  curtailment  of 
destruction  of  other  cosscnications  facilities. 


Public  Address  System 

For  many  hours  following  impact,  there  was  a  considerable  amount  of 
confusion  in  the  heart  of  the  town  of  Judsonia— the  hardest  hit  impact  area. 
Sigh tso ora  poured  in  and  other  well-meaning  persons  mulled  about  in  the 
darkness.  Traffic  became  snarled  time  after  time  with  persons  seeking 
relatives  or  hoping  to  be  of  aid  to  the  victims.  The  chaplain  of  the  local 
National  Guard  Regiment  resided  in  Searcy  and  had  in  his  possession  a  loud¬ 
speaker  system  on  his  car.  Arriving  on  the  scene  within  an  hour  of  impact, 
and  stationing  himself  at  a  busy  intersection  in  •'.he  middle  of  the  town,  the 
chaplain  began  working  to  clear  up  the  confusion.  Following  are  some  of  bis 
remarks* 


*  Some  static-free  Fit  radio  equipment  was  available  to  the  State 
Police  and  State  Game  Commission.  These  mobile  units  proved  to  be  most 
effective. 
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•  ••I  began  to  clear  the  traffic— «t  least  sake  .r^m  for 
ambulances  and  to  warn  people  to  go  on  through  the  intersection 
and  not  park  and  then  someone  rushed  up  and  asked  if  I'd  issue 
a  call  for  some  individual  who  was  apparently  lost  and  from 
then  on  until  the  next  morning  about  two-thirty  I  stayed  on  the 
microphone,  directing  people  to  the  aid  station  end  serving  as 
a  3o rt  of  a  general  headquarters.  I  sent  out  a  call  for  flash¬ 
light  batteries  and  people  began  to  respond....  Xt  seemed  to 
give  some  focal  point  to  which  people  could  come  and  make 
inquiries  and  transmit  news....  I  didn't  dreg  oat  any  wounded— 
because  I  felt  like  I  was  doing  more  good  there,  serving  as  a 
central  informatics  agency  and  broadcasting...:*-  (Case  3-22, 
pp.  2-3) 

Newspapers 

In  spite  of  the  power  shortage,  the  single  Searcy  daily  newspaper 
came  out  with  its  regular  afternoon  issue  on  the  day  following  the  tornado. 
Though  restricted  in  size,  the  paper  was  able  to  report  the  essence  of  the 
news  regarding  the  previous  day's  activities  and  events.  By  this  Mans, 
its  readers  were  able  to  focus  both  upon  the  larger  picture  and  upon  the 
details  regarding  deaths,  injuries,  and  specific  points  of  destruction. 
With  its  relatively  wide  circulation  in  the  county,  the  paper  was  able  to 
dispel  the  story  about  death  and  destruction  In  Searcy.  Is  the  wards  of 
the  editor* 


Since  we're  a  member  of  the  Associated  Press,  whan  they 
cams  in  here,  wa  got  a  lot  of  their  information,  and  all  of 
us  working  together  enabled  us,  I  think,  to  handle  the  job 
in  a  very  fair  way.  I  think  we  gave  the  people  the  information 
they  wanted.  And  the  call  for  papers  and  a  list  of  the  dead 
and  injured,  well,  it's  been  unbelievably  high.  Ia  fact,  we 
sold  more  than  600  papers  on  the  street  that  ^aturda^  after¬ 
noon.  (Case  S-25,  p.  6) 

Many  of  the  respondents  from  the  impact  areas  were  evacuated  or  other¬ 
wise  established  new  temporary  residences.  This  hampered  regular  newspaper 
delivery  for  several  days.  About  one-fifth  of  respondents  in  the  Judsonla- 
rural  areas  reported  the  disruption  of  newspaper  delivery.  Serve rtbeless, 
there  was  considerable  evidence  that  newspapers  were  paseed  around  from 
family  to  family. 

Major  Sources  of  Information  for  the  Oeneral  Populace 

With  several  important  community-wide  channels  of  coamication 
impaired  or  curtailed  for  varying  lengths  of  time  and  with  news  in  great 
demand,  the  individual  utilized  as  m ary  news  sources  as  he  could  reach. 

Evidence  of  the  relative  effectiveness  of  public  address  systems 
is  also  available  in  the  report  on  the  Flagler,  Colorado  airplane  disaster 
(Appendix  B-l). 
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this  Is  not  to  say  that  all  raspondanta  sought  nave  sonress  boms  stated 
they  deliberately  avoided  sating  or  hearing  about  certain  events  which 
they  felt  were  too  upsetting*  Nevertheless,  most  respondents  sought  in¬ 
formation  about  the  disaster  in  general  or  about  many  smaller  items  of 
information.  Table  $-21  indicates  what  the  single  major  source  of  such 
information  was  for  the  impact  and  non- impact  oases* 

Considering  the  table  as  a  whole,  it  is  obvious  that  for  most 
persons,  the  mass  media  ware  not  major  sources  of  information*  This  may 
bare  been  duo  to  the  curtailment  of  radio  broadcasting  and  reception  and 
to  the  slowness  of  news  dissemination  by  newspaper*  This  does  not,  however, 
seem  to  be  the  only  factor  involved  in  the  reliance  upon  personal  sen  tact 
as  a  news  source*  Although  w>»t-  persons  in  ins  Searcy  (non-impact)  area 
rsr*  «bie  to  near  their  radios  a  vary  few  hoars  after  impact,  word-of-mouth 
was  a  far  more  important  source  of  information  than  were  mass  communication 
media* 


Table  5-21 

MAJOR  SOURCE  OF  GEN2RAL  INFORMATION  CITED  El  RESPONDENTS 


Percent  of  All  Persons 

Source  of  Information 

In 

Not  in 

Impact 

Impaot 

Personal  contacts 

6? 

71 

General  or  unspecified  others 

26 

36 

Known  othera 

28 

27 

Direct  perception  by  respondent 

15 

8 

Newspaper 

6 

11 

Radio 

1 

8 

Source  on re ported 

21a 

10 

Number  of  Interviews 

139 

158 

The  percents  citing  radio  as  a  major  source  are  quite  em*n  and 
undoubtedly  reflect  the  complete  disruption  of  electrical  power  in  the 
iapect  areas,  and  its  curtailment  in  other  areas*  Several  respondents 
reported  having  used  their  car  radioe  for  some  tin*  daring  the  evening  af 
the  star®.  The  importance  of  the  newspaper  exceeded  that  of  the  radio  for 
both  impact  and  non-impact  oases.  Still,  the  figures  for  all  mass  media 
art  law  by  ccoparison  with  the  word-of-mouth  categories.  It  is  likely  that 
as  time  went  on  the  Importance  of  the  newspaper  increased*  Nevertheless, 
for  thr  first  j*reral  days,  moat  individuals,  being  physically  close  to  the 
disaster  scene,  could  either  visit  the  scene  themselves— if  they  were  not 
there  already— or  speak  with  persons  who  had  been  there* 


Content  of  Information 


Despite  the  small  percentages  of  persons  citing  the  mass  media  as 
primary  information  sources,  it  does  not  necessarily  follow  that  the  mass 
madia  were  altogether  unimportant  in  the  dissemination  of  information.  Many 
respondents  leavs  no  doubt  as  to  the  importance  of  mass  media— especially 
in  summarizing  the  many  discrete  bits  of  information  that  maks  up  a  total 
disaster  situation.  Data  gathered  on  the  content  of  f.urona&tion  derived, 
from  the  mass  media  indicate  that  3il  percent  of  nan-imp rtct  eases  and  12 
percent  of  the  impact  cases  learned  about  the  extent  of  destruction  and 
casualties  from  the  newspapers.  An  additional  13  percent  of  the  non-impact 
and  fire  percent  of  the  impact  oases  got  similar  sm»»»r7  no  Cvuuts  from  radio. 
It  is  interesting  to  note,  in  this  connection,  that  a  greater  percent  of 
non-impact  than  impact  cases  reported  getting  such  a  ternary  information  from 
the  mass  media.  Perhaps  distancs  from  the  disaster  scene  combined  with  less 
disruption  of  informational  channels  would  account  for  the  differences.  How¬ 
ever,  a  large  percent  (56%)  of  the  impact  oases  did  not  indicate  the  sources 
of  information  on  the  scope  of  the  disaster. 

The  newspapers  provided  respondents  with  certain  kinds  of  detail 
which  could  not  readily  be  supplied  by  informal  means.  These  Included  such 
information  on  the  storm  as  would  be  included  in  scientific  accounts— -causes 
and  charactsristics  of  tornadoes,  differences  between  tornadoes  and  other 
types  of  danga rous  atmospheric  conditions,  etc.  For  Information  of  this 
kind,  29  percent  of  nan-Jmpact  and  15  percent  of  impact  cases  cited  the 
newspapers.  Radio  was  cited  as  providing  such  information  by  15  percent  of 
non-impact  and  fire  percent  of  the  impact  casss. 

Another  kind  of  information  frequently  mentioned  as  being  sought  for, 
was  that  pertaining  to  tha  identity  of  persons  killed  and  injured.  Here  it 
would  seem,  that  the  mass  madia  were  in  an  excellent  position  to  gather  and 
report  casualty  lists.  let,  relatively  few  respondents  reported  getting 
such  information  J'roa  the  mass  medial— about  10  percent  noting  newspapers 
as  a  source  and  three  percent  mentioning  radio,  with  no  difference  of  any 
note  between  impact  and  non-impact  cases.  Information  on  rescue,  first  aid, 
and  relief  activities  was  received  from  newspapers  by  13  percent  and  four 
percent  of  the  non-impact  and  impact  cases,  respectively,  from  newspapers, 
and  the  same  type  of  information  was  reported  as  provided  by  radio  to  four 
percent  of  the  impact  cases  and  15  percent  of  the  non-impact  cases.  It  may 
be  noted  that  the  newspaper  seemed  to  loos  up  considerably  larger  than  radio 
as  a  source  for  all  types  of  Information. 


Accuracy  of  Information 

Considering  the  amount  and  variety  of  reports  on  what  had  occurred 
or  was  yet  occurring,  it  should  not  be  surprising  that  many  respondents  re¬ 
ported  receiving  information  that  was  contradictory  or  untrue.  Of  those 
giving  information  on  the  relative  accuracy  of  news  sources,  most  were 
inclined  to  rate  them  as  "-generally  accurate,*  with  non-impact  cases  being 
sottwwhat  more  inclined  to  do  so  than  Impact  eases.  Few  considered  all 
sources  as  entirely  accurve  or  entirely  inaccurate.  By  comparing  accuracy 
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ratings  of  mass  wdia  as  against  all  other  sources,  we  found  that  non- impact 
cases  were  sore  inclined  to  rate  the  mass  media  as  "generally  accurate"  than 
were  impact  cases*  It  follows  then,  that  non-impact  cases  seemed  to  hare 
■ore  confidence  in  all  news  sources  than  did  impact  cases* 

is  to  the  particular  topical  items  found  to  he  unreliable, — l.e.( 
items  disbelieved  or  found  to  be  false — the  largest  percentage  of  those  re¬ 
porting,  singled  out  "particular  persons  Idlled  or  injured"  and  "extent  of 
damage*"  There  was  apparently  a  great  deal  of  confusion  with  regard  to  the 
reporting  o^dead  and  injured  both  by  the  mass  media  and  by  other  sources* 

The  erroneous  placement  of  a  single  name  on  a  death  list,  in  an  area  where 
residents  have  many  social  ties  and  can  recite  ths  umos  of  dozens  of  persons, 
*wy  very  wall  caused  great  consternation  and  stimulated  skepticism  with 
respect  to  the  accuracy  of  news  sources. 

Of  those  giving  Information  on  hew  news  was  discovered  to  be  false 
rr  exaggerated,  most  cited  "direct  perception"  to  the  contrary  as  the  main 
means— 30  percent  of  the  non-inpact  and  20  percent  of  the  Impact  cases*  Many 
of  the  Searcy  (noo-impact  area)  respondents  recounted  the  incident  of  the 
Little  Bock  radio  station  reporting  considerable  destruction  in  their  own 
town,  as  evidence  of  inaccuracy  in  news  dissemination.  Next  to  contradiction 
by  direct  perception,  the  respondents  cited  reports  fresa  particular  known 
others  as  a  means  of  discovering  the  falsity  of  certain  reports.  While  ths 
original  "false"  reports  did  not  necessarily  come  from  the  mass  media,  very 
vew  respondents  cited  the  mass  media  as  a  means  of  correcting  the  circulation 
of  false  information.  One  may  very  easily  expect  that  the  mass  media,  next 
to  official  pronouncements,  would  be  the  sources  most  looked  to  for  the  dis¬ 
pelling  of  rumor  aoi  error.  Yet,  the  contrary  seemed  to  be  the  case}  that  Is, 
regardless  of  the  source  of  inaccuracies,  the  population  was  more  likely  to 
learn  of  the  error  in  the  news  from  informal,  word-of-mouth  sources,  k 
sizeable  portion  of  the  population — 10  percent  of  the  non-impact  and  five 
percent  of  the  it  pact  cases — reported  hearing  so  many  contradictory  stories 
about  particular  topics,  that  they  said  they  would  not  or  could  not  believe 
any  of  them* 


Interpersonal  Comunicaticna 

We  have  been  discussing  the  distribution  of  information  in  a  manner 
suggesting  that  news  about  people  and  events  consisted  of  relatively  abstract 
bits  of  information  of  minor  importance  to  the  residents  of  the  stricken  area* 
Actually,  much  of  the  information  was  of  extreme  importance,  for  upon  it  often 
hinged  the  answer  to  vital  questions.  N*rs  or  h\i  nation  about  kin,  for 
example,  was  of  extrema  importance  in  this  situation  One's  own  and/or  a 
nearby  community  had  been  struck  a  devastating  blow;  .  naal  linos  of  com*ml- 
cation  were  broken  or  impaired;  relatives,  living  at  varying  distances  might 
be  in  great  need  of  help.  Moreover,  national  news  services  had  flashed  the 
word  to  different  parts  of  the  country  and  it  often  became  of  great  importance 
for  the  victims  to  reassure  relatives  about  the  situation.  In  the  meantime, 
relatives  and  friends  themselves  were  trying  to  establish  sobs  weans  of 
communication  with  the  victims.  Nany  respondents  gave  rather  vivid  accounts 
of  their  efforts  to  reach  particular  individuals — in  parson  or  by  sow  other 
standard  means. 
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Table  $-22  deals  with  the  problem  of  hear  respondents  and  their  kin 
tried — not  necessarily  successfully — to  reach  each  other*  The  table  does 
not  indicate  the  great  amount  of  searching  behavior  done  by  respondents 
within  their  own  particular  area*  Nevertheless,  face-to-face  contact 
figures  indicate  a  considerably  greater  influx  than  outflow  fra n  the  iap&ot 
areas*  This  is  wholly  in  line  with  what  we  know  about  the  heavy  traffic 
toward  the  impact  areas  from  all  directions.  For  me  thing,  kin  at  a  dis¬ 
tance  were  generally  better  able  to  travel*  Then  too,  the  Impairment  of 
normal,  communications  and  the  erroneous  reports  about  the  extent  of  damage  ‘ 
spread  through  the  county,  state,  and  country,  and  provided  conditions  for 
great  concern  and  movement  to  the  stricken  areas*  By  comparison  with  the 
percent  of  outsiders  who  attempted  fasc-to-face  contact  with  the  impact 
raapoiiuents,  the  12  percent  of  the  impace  cases  who  attempted  face-to-face 
contact  is  relatively  low  and  probably  reflects  the  special  conditions  can 
fronting  them,  e.g.,  lack  of  transportation,  concern  over  property,  etc* 


Table  $-22 

WEANS  USED  BT  RESPONDENT  AND  EDI  TO  COMMUNICATE  WITH  EACH  OTHER 


Means  of  Communication 

Used  by  Respondent  to  Communicate  Outside  Own  Area 

Percent  of  Person* 

In  Not  in 

Impact  Impact 

Face-to-face  contact 

12 

19 

Telephone  and/or  telegraph 

10 

19 

Formal  relief  and/or  control  agencies 

3 

Indo terminable  (but  did  attempt  ronmnnl cation 

h 

3 

Used  by  Or.t~idors  to  Communicate  with  Respondent 

Face-to-face  contact 

52 

31 

Telephone  and/or  telegraph 

3 

a 

Formal  relief  and/or  control  agencies 

U 

k 

Indeterminable  (but  did  attempt  communication) 

5 

2 

No  attempt  to  conmunicate  reported 

38 

li3 

Number  of  Interview* 

139 

158 
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Next  in  importance  as  a  means  of  communicating  with  kin  was  telephone 
and  telegraph.  Notable  is  the  larger  percentage  of  non-impact  cases  and  their 
attempting  use  of  these  media,  thftn  impact  cases,  both  for  outgoing  and  in¬ 
coming  calls  and  messages.  Telephone  communications  broke  down  for  a  time  in 
impact  areas  and  telegraph  facilities  were  very  limited  relative  to  the  need 
for  message  sending,  tfhile  non-impact  cases  had  only  limited  facilities,  they 
nevertheless  had  relatively  bettor  opportunities  for  message  transmission* 
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XESCRIPnOH  OF  COMMUNUI  SERVICES  GRSffiOB 

then  the  tornado  struck  most  public  and  1 imnmnHj  services  were  dis¬ 
rupted  for  varying  lengths  of  tins.  Electric  poser,  and  gas  and  water  sup¬ 
ply  to  the  different  communities  was  interrupted,  loads  and  highways,  and 
the  railway  tracks  traversing  the  impact  area,  although  suffering  very 
little  damage  in  themselves,  became  blocked  by  debris  and  wreckage.  Public 
buildings  and  business  establishments  were  destroyed.  Generally  speaking, 
the  utilities,  the  transportation  system,  and  the  physical  structures  of 
the  business  consaunity  and  of  the  agencies  of  the  local  governments,  were 
all  to  a  considerable  degree  affected  by  tha  tornado. 

This  section  will  describe  the  more  salient  aspects  of  the  opera¬ 
tions,  disruptions,  and  restorations,  of  the  noet  important  of  tha  com¬ 
munity  services. 


The  Electric  Power 


The  Arkansas  Power  and  Light  Company  furnishes  electric  powsr  to  all 
of  the  conrfunltifls  in  White  County.  According  to  the  co^eay  records,  in 
March  of  1952,  It  serviced  about  11,000  customers  in  Its  men.  theast  division 
which  includes  Searcy  and  the  surrounding  area.  Three  m&stationa,  one  at 
Searey,  one  at  Bald  Knob,  and  one  at  Judsonia,  distributed  the  power  to  users 
in  the  area. 

When  the  stone  struck,  in  addition  to  knocking  down  transmission 
lines,  it  damaged  or  destroyed  all  tfares  substations.  Tbs  station  at  Jud- 
sonia  was  completely  destroyed.  As  an  official  of  the  poser  company  re¬ 
ported! 


Our  entire  distribution  circuit  in  Judsonia  where  there  la 
more  than  300  customers  was  wiped  out.  Bothlng  left.  (Case 
S-39,  p-  3) 

The  substations  both  at  Searcy  and  Bald  Knob  suffered  very  heavy  damage,  the 
tornado  having  knocked  down  the  steel  beams  of  the  transformers.  Such  heavy 
damage  and  destruction  to  the  substations  was  considered  by  some  company 
officials  as  somewhat  unusual  even  for  a  tornado.  Apparently  most  storms 
and  tornadoes  primarily  affect  transmission  lines  rather  than  the  trans¬ 
formers  in  the  sub:  nations  themselves. 

As  Boon  as  the  power  company  discovered  its  services  were  disrupted 
it  put  its  standard  emergency  plans  into  operation.  This  involved,  first, 
locating  the  main  sources  of  trouble,  and,  second,  moving  men  and  equipment 
into  the  area  to  deal  with  the  problem  spots.  The  Immediate  goal  was  to  re¬ 
store  service  to  the  substation  transformers.  In  the  present  ease,  this  in¬ 
volved  not  only  the  usual  atorm-necsssitated  repairing  of  transmission  lines 
but  also  the  repairing  of  the  transformers  themselves.  Bushixgs  for  the 
transformers  had  to  be  obtained  from  the  general  office  at  Pine  Bluff.  Most 
of  the  other  needed  material  apparently  was  available  from  the  district's 


standard  emergency  supplies# 

United  electric  power  was  restored  to  Searcy  by  midnight,  or  ap¬ 
proximately  five  and  one  half  hours  after  the  tornado  had  struck.  This  was 
dene  by  bringing  in  power  from  an  unaffected  substation  at  Heber  Springs, 
which  is  in  another  county.  Work  was  focused  on  restoring  service  to  the 
water  system  and  restoring  power  to  the  hospitals.  Early  Saturday  Doming 
employees  of  the  power  company  personally  contacted  many  of  the  larger  power 
users  (e.g.,  plants,  etc.)  to  ask  that  they  licit  their  electric  usage. 

This  appeal  was  substantially  complied  with,  permitting  the  full  servicing 
of  the  water  system  and  the  hospitals.  Full  electric  power  service  was 
eventually  restored  to  Searcy  by  7  *30  P.lf#  on  Saturday,  or  about  2h  hours 
after  the  tornado  had  hit. 

Service  was  restored  to  Bald  Knob  by  bringing  in  power  fro*  an  ua- 
affected  substation  at  McCrory  which  is  in  another  county.  Full  service  ftor 
all  who  could  use  it  had  been  established  by  late  Saturday  night.  An  area 
worth  of  Bald  Knob  remained  unservlced  for  &  day  or  so  longer. 

At  Judsonia  the  distribution  system  was  torn  up  so  badly  that  apart 
from  power  obtained  through  portable  generators,  even  limited  service  was 
not  restored  for  four  days.  However,  company  officials  noted  that,  in  part, 
this  was  because  they  had  concentrated  on  the  other  towns  where  there  were 
easterners  (in  addition  to  the  water  system  and  the  hospitals)  that  needed 
service.  In  Judsonia,  so  many  houses  and  businesses  were  destroyed  or 
severely  damaged,  that  there  were  not  many  buildings  that  could  have  used 
electric  power.  It  was  about  10  days  before  power  was  fully  restored  in 
Jwdaonia. 

With  one  exception,  there  was  no  major  or  unusual  problem  involved 
in  the  restoration  of  electric  power.  The  one  oroblem  was  in  regard  to 
hsivy  traffic  on  the  highways,  on  Sunday.  This  so  slowed  the  movement  of 
personnel  and  equipment  that  the  company  was  not  able  to  restore  pewsr  to 
c as  area  north  of  Bald  Knob  until  a  day  later  than  originally  scheduled. 

As  one  official  saidt 

One  of  our  biggest  problems  in  this  area  here  was  the 
congestion  on  the  highways.  In  fact,  we  would  have  had  ser¬ 
vice  restored  a  day  sooner  if  we'd  been  able  to  get  our 
equipment  up  and  down  the  highway.  But  so  doggone  many 
people  came  up  here  the  following  Sundays— Just  curiosity 
seekers— that  we  were  materially  handicapped  the  entire 
day.  There  were  just  miles  of  those  fellows  that  Just 
didn't  want  to  do  anything  except  look,  and  it  did  inter¬ 
fere  with  our  work  a  great  deal.  (Case  S-39,  p.  16) 

Another  official  saidt 

Our  major  problem  was  traffic  and  sightseers.  The  traffic 
was  so  heavy.. .that  we  Just  couldn't  move.. .Our  trucks  and 
repair  crews  were  being  bottled  up  on  the  roads  all  along# 

I  don't  blame  the  police  mind  you.#. the  state  and  local  police 
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were  good  people  to  bavs  around.  They  did  good  work  in  try¬ 
ing  to  keep  the  roads  clear.  They  were  doing  the  beat  they 
could,  bat  the  roads  should  be  blocked  up  to  keep  oat  people. 
(Case  S-lB,  p.  3) 


The  Gee  Supply 

Jttdsonia  and  Bald  Knob  were  the  only  tonne  in  White  County  (in  fact. 
In  Arkansas),  that  had  any  disruption  in  their  gas  systems .  Actually,  this 
was  somewhat  unusual  since  tornadoes  ordinarily  do  not  affect  gas  service. 
As  one  gas  cctrpany  official  noted* 

Bonsally  you  wouldn't  expect  that  a  gas  company  would 
have  any  damage  from  a  storm.  But  in  this  particular  case 
the  houses  were  destroyed  and  pc.fced  down  over  the  meters 
and  broke  then — the  aster  risers — and  broke  down  the  meter 
risers  so  that  all  the  gas  piping  was  broken  loose  there. 

And  gas  would  have  bean  loose  there  in  all  those  hones  and 
all  the  wreckage,  and  if  one  of  them  had  gotten  on  fire, 
the  wreckage  gotten  on  fire.. .it  would  have  been  a  Tory 
serious  hazard.  So  it  required  sene  very  fast  work  on  the 
part  of  our  boys  in  getting  the  gas  service  cat  off  at  the 
main  city  gate  to  avoid  the  possibility  of  a  fire  or  ex¬ 
plosion  or  anything  there  in  town.  We're  awfully  happy  to 
say  there  was  not  one  casualty  or  one  fire  that  could  be 
attributed  to  gas  service  there.  (Case  S-l,  p.  1) 

The  fact  that  even  with  escaping  gas  no  fire  broke  out  is  probably  due  to 
three  factors*  (1)  The  very  heavy  rain  soaked  everything  and  made  it  very 
difficult  for  anything  to  burn)  (2)  The  electric  power  being  out  and  all 
open  flaaeo  (e.e.,  candles,  open  fireplaces,  etc.)  having  been  snuffed  out 
as  a  result  of  the  impact  of  the  tornado  itself,  there  was  nothing  to  spark 
a  fire  or  an  explosion)  (3)  The  bouses  having  collapsed  or  being  badly 
damaged,  there  was  little  possibility  of  pockets  of  gas  accumulating.  The 
gas  was  dissipated  into  the  open  air. 

A  concise  summary  of  the  operations  of  the  gas  company  is  given  in 
the  following  official  report.^ 

The  storm  struck  Bald  Knob,  Triday,  March  21,  at  approxi¬ 
mately  5*3>Q  P.M.  Two  men  /£iiocal  residents  who  were  employees 
of  the  gas  company  were  on  the  scene.  It  was  soon  apparent 
that  aufficient  Gas  Service  Lines  were  open  to  create  a  hazard 
and  it  was  necessary  to  close  off  the  gaa  supply  to  the  town. 

This  was  accomplished  at  6*10  P.V.  by  closing  the  main  gate 
valve  at  the  city  border  station. 


^  Midsouth  Gaa  Company  Intra-company  correspondence  of  March  26,  19$2. 
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Emergency  crews  began  arriving  from  Jonesboro,  Newport, 
Batesville,  Searcy,  and  Walnut  Ridge  by  nidnight  and  all 
individual  meter  stops  were  closed  by  6t00  A. If.  Emergency 
repairs  were  completed  by  9«00  A.M. 

At  the  request  of  city  officials,  gas  pressure  was  kept 
off  until  fire  fighting  equipment  arrived  froa  Augusta  and 
Searcy.  Oaa  pressure  was  restored  at  lOtOO  1.11.  and  service^ 
sen  began  turning  co  meters.  All  persons  desiring  service 
were  back  on  by  3*00  P.M.  Approximate ly  seventy-five  loca¬ 
tions  could  not  accept  service  immediately. .  .Sunday  morning 
gas  service  in  Bald  Snob  was  normal. 

Judsonia  was  struck  a  few  minutes  before  St$0  P.M.,  Fri¬ 
day,  March  21,  and  all  metering  and  regulating  equipment  wan 
destroyed.  High  pressure  gas  was  released  at  the  town  border 
station  and  gas  pressure  in  the  distribution  maim  was  low. 
Hundreds  of  service  lines  were  broken  and  blowing. 

/The  two  servicemen  previously  mentioned^  left  Bald  Knob 
at  oitlO  P.M.  and  drove  through  the  debris  to  within  one-half 
mile  of  the  Judsonia  Regulator  Station.  They  proceeded  from 
there  on  foot  through  the  darkness  and  over  wreckage  end 
closed  the  main  gas  valve  at  6i$$  P.M. 

^Creww7  began  rebuilding  our  regulator  station  at  daylight 
Saturday  morning  and  Mississippi  River  Fuel  Corporation  crews  1 
began  repairs  to  their  equipment.  Maintenance  crews  froa  the 
Bald  Knob  Job  /going  to  Judsonia  after  they  had  finished  in 
Bald  Knob/  began  closing  the  distribution  system  at  noon  Satur¬ 
day.  The  system  was  waived  off  through  districts,  the  first 
of  which  contained  80  percent  of  the  residential  district. 

All  crews  were  on  the  job  at  6t00  A.M.  Sunday  morning. 
Approximately  forty  Kidsouth  Gas  Company  men  were  involved. 

At  ItOO  P.M.  the  Mississippi  River  Fuel  Corporation  had 
consisted  their  emergency  repairs.  With  the  aid  of  their 
mobile  radio  equipment,  remaining  openings  were  located  end 
reported.  Tbs  first  district  was  closed  at  3t00  P.M.  and 
service  was  available  to  80  percent  of  the  town. 

Monday  morning  bulldowrs  began  clearing  the  debris  from 
the  business  district,  followed  by  our  crews.  The  remainder 
of  the  town  including  the  wrecked  business  district  was  back 
on  by  6 1 00  P.M.  Monday  and  gas  service  was  available  to  all 
locations  able  to  accept  service. 

The  fact  that  the  gas  in  the  two  towns  got  shut  off  quickly  was 
partly  attributable  to  chance  factors.  The  taro  gas  servicemen  who  turned 


^  An  organisation  which  worked  with  the  gas  company, 


off  the  main  valves  both  in  Bald  Knob  and  Judsonia  were  there  because  they 
happened  to  live  In  one  of  the  towns.  They  acted  on  their  own  responsibility 
afte  *  they  saw  the  potential  dangers  that  were  involved. 

The  gas  company  itself  had  never  anticipated  extensive  damage  re¬ 
sulting  from  fi tonne  or  tornadoes,  is  one  official  noted) 

How  it  never  has  in.  onr  wildest  expectations  occurred  te 
us  that  we  would  ever  have  any  cyclone  or  storm  damage... T 
never  heard  of  a  gas  company  that  had  a  lot  of  atom  damage 
like  this. ..It  had  never  occurred  to  us  that  we  would  ever 
have  anything  like  this  in  one  of  our  towns...**  turn*  •  well 
worked-out  plan.  We  have  often  thought  of  maybe  «  main  break¬ 
age...  and  we  have  thought  in  terms  of  fires.  And  we  have  even 
thought  in  terms  of  ...what  we  might  do  in  ease  of  bombing 
attacks.  We've  done  a  lot  of  planning  as  to  just  how  we  could 
get  the  town  turned  back  on  in  the  fastest  and  most  efficient 
way.  Now  we  had  never  done  any  planning  or  contemplated  a 
storm  or  disaster  like  this.  This  was  something  nobody  had 
ever  planned  on.  (Case  S-l,  pp.  6,  8,  10) 

However,  despite  the  fact  that  no  plans  had  been  previously  drawn  for 
this  type  of  disaster,  the  gas  company  was  Able  to  adapt  its  pre-existing 
emergency  plans  to  the  situation.  Individual  servicemen  and  crews  had  been 
sufficiently  trained  to  cope  with  this  somewhat  unusual  situation,  is  one 
gas  company  official  put  iti 

We  are  very  happy  with  the  conduct  of  our  men  daring  this 
period  of  emergency.  I  don't  think  that  any  amount  at  addi¬ 
tional  training  or  drilling,  or  any  type  of  instruction  we 
could  have  given  then  would  have  caused  them  to  have  acted 
with  oounder  Judgment  or  more  initiative...  (Case  S-l,  p.  9) 

Only  one  problem  of  any  importance  hampered  restoration  efforts.  It 
was  noted  thatt 

Our  major  problem  over  there  was  the  fact  that  the  town 
[}■•*•»  Judsonia^  was  so  completely  wiped  away  that  you 
couldn't  distinguish  land  marks.  Tou  couldn't  locate  any 
thing.  Host  all  of  our  lines  we  had  to  find  by  means  of 
electronic  pipe  locators.  That  just  searched  them  oat  and 
made  it  slow  for  us.  If  it  had  been  a  normal  sort  of  a 
disaster  that  hadn't  changed  the  land  marks  and  all  the 
buildings  had  been  left  standing,  and  what  normally  mas 
supposed  to  be  in  eight  had  been  in  sight,  we  could  have 
found  our  locations  without  much  difficulty.  But  so  often 
we  would  know  the  gas  servlet  was  in  a  block,  or  so  >oany 
meters  in  a  block,  but  yet  we  couldn't  find  the  location  of 
where  those  houses  had  stood. ..It  was  necessary  far  ms  V* 
get  out  with  pipe  locators  and  find  where  that  pipe  came  but, 
then  dig  down  to  it  and  cut  it  off.  That  was  our  worst  prob¬ 
lem,  just  locating  our  facilities.  (Case  S-l,  pp.  Ill,  17) 


The  Water  Jupply 

In  Jadsonia,  because  their  was  so  electric  power  and  because  of 
some  danger  to  installations ,  the  water  system  was  completely  disrupted. 

The  sober  sains  themselves  ware  reopened  only  three  days  after  the  tornado. 
There  was  also  sons  disruption  of  the  Bald  Knob  water  system.  Within  a 
few  days,  both  of  these  towns*  systems  were  hooked  up  with  the  Searcy 
water  mains.  This  put  a  strain  on  the  Searcy  water  system  especially  sine* 
pressure  was  already  low  because  of  the  many  unrepaired  leaks  caused  by 
the  tornado.  Full  service  was  gradually  restored  to  all  areas. 

i  maker  of  people,  especially  in  the  rural  areas,  were  not  con¬ 
nected  with  any  water  eyst er*  but  instead  obtain.!  their  water  from  wells. 
The  tornado  imperiled  this  supply  by  contaminating  some  wells  and  filling 
others  with  debris.  Within  several  days,  however,  medical  units  from  the 
national  Quard  and  public  health  officials  from  a  state  agency  inspected 
and  cleared  most  of  the  contaminated  wells.  The  National  Quard  also  helped 
in  clearing  out  those  that  had  been  filled  up  with  debris  and  wreckage. 

In  general,  although  the  water  supply  was  disrupted  to  varying 
degrees  for  different  people,  it  did  not  present  such  of  a  problem,  at 
least  Insofar  as  getting  something  to  drink  was  concerned.  It  did  increase 
the  fire  hazards  since,  in  some  places,  large  quantities  of  water  were  not 
available  and,  in  others,  the  pressure  was  below  normal. 


Evaluation  by  Respondents  of  the 
Disruption  and  Restoration  of  Utilities 

Although  every  respondent  that  was  in  the  area  probably  suffered 
so me  kind  of  disruption  of  utilities,  very  few  felt  that  it  was  much  of  a 
disruption  when  compared  with  other  things.  The  disruptions  were  accepted 
as  an  inevitable  part  of  this  particular  situation.  At  worst  the  interrup¬ 
tion  of  services  was  viewed  as  an  inconvenience.  Respondents  expressed 
themselves  this  way* 

We  just  used  an  oil  lamp.  We  didn't  have  too  much 
trouble  getting  along.  Course  it  was  unhandy.  Wasn't 
near  as  convenient  as  modern  things  are,  but  you  can  get 
by  with  it  if  you  had  to.  (Case  B-3li6,  p,  11) 

It  was  inconvenient  of  course  to  be  without  the 
things^Iights  and  gas^you've  bean  accustomed  to,  but  it 
didn't  inconvenience'  me  too  such.  (Casa  E-3U2,  p.  11) 

Ye  had  light  enough  ^?rcm  candles/that  we  could  see. 

Of  course,  we  couldn't  read  or  anything  but  I  wouldn't 
call  that  a  problem  after  what  soma  people  had.  (Case 
B-llfl,  p.  I?) 
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Hoot  people,  of  ccurwe,  were  not  without  the  serrieee  too  long  even 
though  they  night  not  have  then  in  their  own  hones.  Thus,  for  example, 
anyone  from  the  impact  areas  who  moved  in  with  someone  at  Searcy,  naturally 
had  all  the  services.  Even  those  who  stayed  in  damaged  hones  did  not  go 
for  too  great  a  period  without  their  utilities.  Thus,  only  Hi  percent  of 
the  impact  respondents  reported  they  were  without  electric  lights  for  over 
a  week.  About  6  percent  stated  that  they  were  without  gas  service  for  that 
length  of  time* 

Very  few  people  made  either  favorable  or  unfavorable  comments  about 
the  restoration  of  the  utilities,  but,  of  those  who  cot  nted,  almost  all 
were  favorable.  Thus,  13  percent  and  6  percent  of  the  non-impact  and  im¬ 
pact  respondents,  respectively,  had  something  favorable  to  say  about  the 
restoration  of  utilities,  where  as  only  2  percent  and  1  percent  of  the  non¬ 
impact  and  impact  respondents,  respectively,  made  some  unfavorable  comment. 
Those  who  expressed  themselves  favorably  typically  staAedi 

I  thought  that  su  really  great.  That  they  could  get  the 
lines  just  about  ton  up,  put  back  in  that  little  time.  We 
had  estimated  we  would  be  out  of  lights... two-three  weeks. 

(Case  R-2U6,  p.  28) 

I  think  it  was  renarkable  how  the  light  service  was  re¬ 
stored.  (Case  R-3k2«  p.  7) 

The  light  men  were  in  here  working.  Just  as  soon  as  it 
was  over  with,  they  started  in  1c  work.  They  really  did  an 
enormous  Job.  (Case  £-138,  p.  18} 


Road  and  Debrle  Clearance 

Tbs  tornado  left  highways  full  of  debris  of  all  sorts  such  as  trees, 
power  lines,  wrecks  of  ears  and  trucks,  etc.  In  the  towns  that  were  hit 
the  situation  was  even  worts.  Their  streets,  in  addition  to  being  littered 
with  all  the  debris  that  covered  the  highways,  were  also  buried  under  the 
rabbis  of  wrecked  and  buried  houses.  In  some  instances,  major  sections  of 
buildings  had  blown  over  into  the  middle  of  the  street.  Vehicular  movement 
in  all  of  the  impact  areas  w^s  virtually  impossible  in  tbs  period  immedi¬ 
ately  following  impact.  In  Jodaonia  probably  not  a  single  street  was  com¬ 
pletely  clear  of  debris.  Certain  streets  in  Bald  Knob,  notably  in  the 
towsitto&s  district  and  the  area  around  the  school  were  also  blocked.  Other 
streets  were  seal-passable.  The  only  entry  into  Doniphan  from  the  main 
highway  in  the  area  was  completely  blocked  and  long  sections  of  the  main 
highway  itself  were  impassable. 

As  individuals  started  to  move  around  after  the  tornado  there  waa  a 
considerable  degree  of  minor  debris  clearance.  For  eourple,  an  individual 
driving  down  the  highway  casing  across  part  of  a  tree  would  atop  and  shove 
it  off  to  one  side.  In  the  towns,  the  reeidente  partially  cleared  sows  of 
the  less  littered  streets.  All  such  ni.ior  debris  clearance,  however,  only 


served  to  open  up  soae  passageways  end  really  did  not  make  far  free  move¬ 
ment.  Of  coarse,  individual  efforts  without  the  benefit  of  proper  equip¬ 
ment  could  not  be  expected  to  accomplish  too  much. 

The  following  incident  i  luatratee  minor  debrie  clearance  efforts, 
as  well  as  how  blocked  roads  eonetimee  prevented  the  injured  from  getting 
prompt  medical  attention* 

I  was  bleeding  awful  bad.  And  this  fellow  cranked  his 
car  up  and  started  out. ..girl  was  hart  very  bad.. .she  was 
in  the  ear  with  me.. .we  didn't  drive,  oh,  half  a  block  when 
we  run  into  trees... and  couldn't  get  out.  So  I  eald,  "Just 
let  me  out,  I  got  to  get  to  a  doctor  or  I'll  bleed  to  death." 

So  I  got  out  of  the  car. ..and  we  walked  across  the  block  to 
another  fellow's  house... his  car  started  and  we  got  out  and. 
we  drove  about  two  blocks  I  guess.  There  was  a  tree  trunk 
there  and  be  a  tar  ted  around  it  and  then  we  got  stuck  in  tbs 
mud.  So  I  said,  "Fall,  I  can't  stay  here,  I  better  lseve." 

So  I  got  out  of  the  car  and  started  walking  again  and  walked 
about  one-half  to  quarter  of  a  mile.  And  I  found  a  ear  in 
a  car  shed  and  a  tree  had  f alien  right  across  the  door  of 
the  shed... He  got  a  couple  of  axee  and  two  fellows  started 
chopping  out.  I  waited  there  about  ten  minutes,  finally 
-  got  it  chopped  out  and  started  up  the  road,  this  T,  com 
road  goes  to  Kensett  and  ona  of  them  goes  to  Searcy... the 
woman  who  was  driving  asked  which  would  be  the  best... the 
one  that  goes  to  Kensett.  She  didn't  go  very  far  until  a 
bunch  of  people  told  us  the  road  was  blockod  that  way  so  ws 
turned  around  and  went  back  the  other  vay.  Got  down  there 
and  there  was  a  tree  across,  it  was  just  the  top  of  it,  so 
we  had  to  stop  and  chop  that  out... got  down  the  road  about 
one-half  mile  and  there  was  a  Mr  old  tree  about  two  foot 
big  across  the  road.  The  trunk  across  the  road  and  there 
•wasn't  any  way  you  could  chop  that  out.  We  had  to  turn 
around  again... I  don't  know  how  really  we  got  out  from  there 
on...l  was  getting  weak.  I  figured  I  was  fixing  to  faint. 

I  couldn't  see,  icy  ayes  were  playing  tricks... I  remember 
getting  to  the  hospital... I  got  out  and  walked  about  ten 
eteps  and  went  down— completely  out,  (Case  E-329,  pp.  3,  Ij, 

10,  12) 

It  appears  that  the  first  U3e  of  heavy  equipment  and  large  soale 
dehrie  clearance  occurred  sometime  in  the  middle  of  the  night  at  Judsonia* 
A  state  official  who  was  in  the  town  all  night  observed 1 

Didn't  any  vehicles  get  down  in  the  business  section 
of  town  ^at  least  until7  eleven  o'clock  that  night  cause 
you  just  couldn't  get  through  the  streets.  On  account  of 
the  electric  light  poles  and  trees  and  so  forth,  rubble 
in  the  street.. .Host  helpful  people  we  bad,  I  believe, 
was  the  contractor  out  of  Newport,  Arkansas,  town  thirty 
miles  nortn  of  us.  Brought  bull  dosers  in  tbs  first  part 
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of  the  night  and  power  plant  and  cleared  off  the  part 
of  the  street  where  we  could  get  traffic  through  down  by 
the  business  section  of  town*  I'd  say  that  would  be  the 
most  helpful  we  had.  during, the  emergency*.  (Case 
13,  31) 

The  bulk  of  the  equipment  of  the  State  Highway  Department  and  of 
White  County,  which  eventually  formed  the  nucleus  of  the  considerable  debris¬ 
clearing  effort,  did  not  start  arriving  until  the  next  morning.  The  seme 
official  quoted  above  stated  that  j 

I  contacted  Little  Rock  by  short  wave  radio  ^apparently 
he  used  haa  radio  operator' •  facilities  to  gel  acne  equip¬ 
ment  out  here  to  help  clean  the  streets  up  and  things... 
the  Highway  Department  equipment  dicin'  t  start  arriving— it 
had  to  come  fifty  or  sixty  miles— and  maybe  part  of  our  heavy 
equipment  started  coming  in  around  six,  seven  o'clock  in  the 
morning,  the  22nd.  That  was  the  morning  after  the  storm, 
that  night.  (Case  S-27,  pp.  6,  19) 

Starting  Saturday  morning  equipment  cams  in  from  various  governmental 
and  private  sources,  some  of  it  from  as  far  away  as  Little  Rock.  In  Judsonia 
the  debris-clearance  efforts  were  eventually  coordinated  under  one  individual, 
a  private  contractor  in  the  town.  He  said* 

I  was  in  charge  of  all  of  this  heavy  equipment  that  came 
in  here  cleaning  up  our  streets  and  our  yards...!  was  selected 
by  the  town  council  to  take  charge  of  all  the  clean-ups... 
the  Highway  Department  brought  in  their  equipment  and  then 
this  F.  Brothers  in  Little  Rock  sent  stuff.  And  then  this 
operating  engineers'  ^ioncern^  «®nt  ^men  and  equipment^  in 
here.  And  they  sent  about  seventy  convicts  from  Cunnings 
Farm,  Negro  convicts  up  bore  to  clean  up... We  had  some  cranes 
and  we  bad  soon  dosers,  and  we  had  a  lot  of  trucks ..  .from 
all  over  the  country...!  county  Judge  sent  his  trucks  over 
here  and  xre've  hod  a  lot  of  donated  chain  saw  labor  from  W. 

(Case  S-b2,  p.  lb) 

An  idea  of  the  amount  of  equipment  used  may  be  gotten  from  the  fact  that  the 
Highway  Dapart^ant  alone  sent  in  12  pieces  of  heavy  equipment  (e.g.,  bull 
dosers,  front  end  loaders,  drag  lines,  etc.,),  some  forty  dump  and  flat  bed 
trucks,  and  several  hundred  men.  White  County  itself  provided  nine  motor 
graders,  two  ball  dosers,  a  drag  line  and  five  dump  trucks.  Manpower  was 
also  abundant.  As  one  state  official  observed! 

Lots  of  volunteers.  The  first  three  days  we  had,  I'd 
•ay,  a  hundred  or  hundred  and  fifty  volunteer  employee#  of 
all  types.  Kost  of  them  came  in  /from  saw  Hills/'  with 
chain  trawls  to  help  get  out  the  timber  and  stulf  so  wm 
could  get  the  streets  open... They  worked  out  fine.  We  got 
an  awful  lot  of  work  done  by  the  volunteer  people  here. 

(Case  S-27,  p.  26) 


The  debris -clearance  work  went  rather  smoothly,  and  with  the  ex¬ 
ception  that  sightseers  occasionally  got  in  the  way,  no  major  problem  arose. 
According  to  one  official! 

The  work  progressed  fine.  It  just  went  off  fine*  We 
made  good  headway.  •  .within  18  hoars  after  the  storm  hit  we 
had  all  the  streets  in  the  town  open  for  traffic.  Some  were 
one  way  traffic  but  you  could  get  through  the  streets*. Jto 
cleared  cut  a  lot  of  private  property  becides  the  highway. 

Tbs  graveyard,  we  had  to  clear  it  out  before  we  could  have 
any  funerals.  (Case  S-2?,  p*  19) 

One  of  the  few  complaints  on  the  part  of  individuals  and  officials 
mho  worked  at  debrlv  clearance  was  with  respect  to  the  lack  of  specific  types 
of  equipments 

Winch  trucks  is  what  we  needed  the  worst.  To  pull  these 
e tumps  and  huge  logs.  The  equipment  we  had  wouldn't  handle 
some  of  the  heavier  stuff*  We  had  to  leave  it.  (Case  8-27, 

P*  2U) 

Of  course  not  all  the  debris  clearing  effort  was  concentrated  at 
Judsonit.  A  county  official  noted! 

W-  did  the  major  part  of  our  work  right  around  the  city 
of  Judsonia.  And  the  next  biggest  job  was  in  the  city  of 
Bald  "hob.  When  we  had  that  done,  we  had  to  go  out  on  our 
rural  roads,  our  county  roads.  Also  helped  clear  roads  in 
Doniphan.  We  took  the  main  arteries  first,  and  then  secondly 
the  roads  left  Oar  sain  object  was  to  get  the  people  freed, 
and  our  next  thw  -  as  to  get  them  back  on  a  normal  basis. 

(Case  S-38,  p.  LLJ 

The  job  of  clearing  the  roads  to  enable  free  movement  was  accom¬ 
plished  in  most  places  in  four  or  five  days.  However,  this  did  not  mean 
that  the  streets  and  highways  could  accomodate  normal  traffic.  What  was 
done  in  many  cases  was  cirply  to  clear  a  pathway  through  the  debris  so  that 
traffic  could  at  least  move  one  way.  Restoring  the  roads  to  their  usual 
conditions  was  left  for  later  work.  A  county  official  observed! 

We  wore  four  or  five  days  gatting  the  major  part  of  it 
cleared  where  you  could  go  through  all  the  way.  We're 
still  working  at  it,  this  is  the  third  week  now.  We'll  be 
working  at  it  for  some  time  yet  before  we  get  the  whole  Job 
done.  (Case  8-38,  p.  11) 

Residents  in  the  area,  on  the  whole,  seemed  to  feel  a  good  job  was 
done  with  respect  to  clearing  the  roads  and  getting  rid  of  the  debris. 
Relatively'’  few  commented  on  the  activity  but  of  thosa  who  did,  practically 
no  one  had  an  unfavorable  remark  to  make.  Typical  of  the  favorable  remarks 


na  the  following! 


We  wondered  at  the  tine... bow  thej  '^nld  ever  get  the 
debris  all  cleared... but  help  is  just  what  cone  In  from 
everywhere... they' re  done  quite  good  work  too*  (Case  &-3b2, 

p.  19) 


The  Business  Co—mlty 

In  Bald  Knob  but  especially  in  Judsonia  the  business  district*  esc* 
badly  hit  by  the  tornado.  In  Judsonia  every  coanercial  establishment  suf¬ 
fered  considerable  damage  so  that  it  was  a  week  before  even  one  place  par¬ 
tially  reopened.  This  resulted  in  something  of  a  problem  especially  with 
regard  to  the  purchasing  of  food  by  individuals  who  remained  in  the  town* 
Unless  people  went  to  another  town  to  buy  supplies  they  had  to  depend  almost 
exclusively  on  the  relief  agencies*1  is  one  community  loader  reported* 

There  was  no  place  to  eat  at  all  in  the  town  outside  of 
the  Salvation  Any.  They  had  the  only  supply  of  food  in  team. 

All  our  business  places  were  wrecked*  Cafes  end  all  the  stores 
were  out  of  operation.  So  the  first  store  we  had  open  was 
seven-  days  after  the  storm  here.  It  was  a  grocery  stare.  And 
the  first  cafe  we  had  open  was  thirteen  days  after  the  storm 
struck.  (Case  S-27,  p.  28) 

Generally  speaking,  however,  respondents  were  not  too  disturbed  about 
the  absence  of  operating  businesses  in  the  impact  area*  Ctaly  about  one  in¬ 
dividual  in  every  ten  mentioned  it,  and  only  a  fev  complained  abort  the  alow 
reopening  of  the  stores  in  the  stricken  towns.  In  fact,  just  as  many  com¬ 
mented  to  the  effect  that  they  were  surprised  the  stores  reopened  as  quickly 
as  they  did. 

The  business  community  as  a  whole,  especially  in  the  Searcy  area, 
came  in  for  some  favorable  comment.  About  15  percent  of  the  non-impact  re¬ 
spondents  praised  such  activities  as  the  donation  of  supplies  to  hospitals 
and  the  Red  Cross  by  merchants,  the  volunteer  opening  of  stores  late  isqsact 
night  to  give  out  items,  etc.  Such  a  few  negative  comments  as  there  were, 
were  in  nature  of  e  general  complaint  that  the  businessmen  could  bare  dens 
more  than  they  did. 

Practically  no  one  complained  of  profiteering  or  the  raising  of 
prices.  Gee  of  the  few  persons  who  did  so  stated* 

In  place  of  charging... such  a  price,  they  could  hare 
given... the  labor  or  just  cut  the  labor  in  half... coming  to 
my  bouse. ..and  charging  so  high.  Try  to  get  a  double  pries 
...covered  half  my  house  and  fixed  my  fine  beak  sad  charge 


1  dome  respondents  who  had  large  supplies  of  food  in  deep  free  ears 
that  were  not  destroyed  reported  that  they  lost  such  supplies  because  of  the 
lack  of  electric  power. 


me  $122*  They  didn't  area  clean  oat  ay  fine.  They  could  hen 
cut  their  labor  half.  Instead  of  that  they  charge  ae  a  double 
price  I  think.  (Case  B-1Q6,  p.  22) 


The  School  System 

The  school  plants  in  Judsonia  and  Bald  facto  acre  nry  heavily  dsm- 
aged.  In  Jndsonia  only  part  of  one  building  and  s  gyanasian  were  left  stand¬ 
ing  and  the  total  loss  was  estimated  at  about  $ljliQ,O0O.  In  Bald  Knob  the 
high  school  building  was  completely  demolished  and  the  rest  of  the  plant  was 
severely  daaeged  (to  the  extent  of  about  iS85.000), 

One  ixnasdiate  result  of  such  destruction  to  public  property  was  that 
the  communities  were  deprived  of  places  ordinarily  need  as  places  of  refuge, 
collection  and  information  centers,  etc.,  in  times  of  disasters.  If  there 
had  been  any  pre-tornado  plan  to  usa  the  school  buildings  as  disaster  head¬ 
quarters  and  centers,  the  plans  could  not  have  operated.  It  is  of  interest 
to  note  that,  in  the  disaster  plane  they  drew  up  after  the  tornado,  the 
various  cosaunities  listed  several  buildings  that  could  be  used  for  disaster 
headquarters,  i  list  of  alternatives  was  established  in  ease  one  or  more 
of  the  structures  could  not  be  used. 

A  secondary  result  of  the  physical  destructice  of  tbs  school  plants 
was  that  there  arose  a  problem  of  what  to  do  about  tbs  continuation  of  school¬ 
ing.  It  was  eventually  decided  that  since  there  was  just  about  one  month  to 
go,  the  term  could  be  considered  as  having  ended  and  the  children  were  re¬ 
leased  from  any  further  obligations  to  attend  school  until  the  fall.  If  the 
disaster  had  occurred  at  the  beginning  or  middle  of  the  school  year,  this 
hardly  could  have  been  done.  Several  school  officials  noted  that  at  any 
other  tise  of  the  year  the  disruption  of  the  educational  facilities  would 
have  resulted  in  a  very  serious  problem  for  the  effected  communities .  A e  it 
was,  the  financial  losses,  although  partially  covered  by  insurance,  were 
rather  staggering  for  the  size  of  the  communities  involved. 


^5  CHAPTER  VI  BACKGROUND  FACTORS  AS  DETSSKENAHTS  OF  DISASTER  ISACTICKSi 

FOREWARNING,  DISASTER-RELATED  SKTT.Tfl 
AND  PREVIOUS  DISASTER  EXPERIENCE 


Ir.  this  chapter  wa  shall  begin  oar  systematic  examination  of  the 
relationship  between  reactions  to  the  disaster  and  the  several  variables 
isolated  aa  probably  affecting  disaster  reactions*  This  chapter  will  deal 
with  three  types  of  background  characteristics  which  we  hypothesise  will 
make  a  difference  in  an  individual's  actions,  affect,  and  attitudes  in  and 
after  the  disaster!  the  amount  of  forewarning  he  bad  for  this  particular 
disaster;  possession  of  skills  or  training  that  would  presumably  be  valuable 
in  dealing  with  disasters,  and  prior  experience  either  in  this  or  in  other 
types  of  disaster* 

FORERASBDb 

One  factor  of  the  prior  situation  of  an  individual  in  relation  to 
a  disaster  which  has  obvious  implications  for  his  reactions  to  the  disaster, 
is  the  amount  of  forewarning  he  had  of  the  arrival  of  the  disaster  force* 
How  much  difference  does  it  make  if  a  person  has  several  hours,  several 
minutes,  scarcely  a  minute,  or  no  forewarning  at  all?  How  does  it  affect 
his  capacity  to  take  appropriate  protective  or  precautionary  actions,  main¬ 
tain  self-control  during  the  disaster,  help  others  get  protection,  etc.? 

Does  it  make  any  difference  in  the  extent  to  which  he  i3  actually  hit  by 
the  disaster  when  it  oo%_s — that  is,  does  it  increase  or  decrease  the  like¬ 
lihood  of  being  injured  or  of  household  family  members  being  injured  or 
killed  in  the  storm? 

In  the  following  analyses,  we  distinguish  three  degrees  of  fore¬ 
warning  individuals  may  have  had  for  this  particular  disaster!  no  fore¬ 
warning  at  all,  less  than  a  minute,  and  a  minute  or  more  (the  latter 
ranging  to  ary  amount  of  time,  but  cnly  three  percent  reported  more  than 
five  minutes'  warning,  so  that  in  effect  this  third  category  means  essen¬ 
tially  one  to  five  minutes).  We  noted  in  Chapter  HI  some  of  tbs  diffi¬ 
culties  involved  in  classifying  the  cases  on  this  variable,  because  of 
tha  inadequacies  of  tbs  respondent's  cm  temporal  recollections,  as  well 
as  the  difficulties  involved  in  the  coders'  making  judgments  free  the  often 
vague  and  diffuse  interview  material.  Keeping  these  cautions  in  mind, 
however,  there  is  still  warrant  for  assuming  some  validity  to  the  distinc¬ 
tions  between  these  three  degrees  of  warning.  Considering  the  consistency 
of  differences  between  the  categories  on  many  aspects  of  action,  affect 
and  aotitude,  -we  might  well  assume  that  due  to  the  problems  of  classifica¬ 
tion  here  our  results  understate  rather  than  exaggerate  the  actual  differ¬ 
ences  that  obtain  between  people  with  different  degrees  of  warning* 

Examples  of  the  different  degrees  of  forewarning  are! 
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«o  forewarning* 

Just  rollin'  OTei7thinS  was 

all-  (Cana  Z.326,  £%  and  go£'7thaf. 

i  =£»  5St:^  5j~  „ 

I^ctically  no  forewarning  (less  than  a  nimrtejr 

*>•-«.  u«. 

ftare.  /An  far  as  we  can  °P  «“*  wnta 

* "*  “»  «, 

.a=5«"?^  sstssiry* « *  ■  w  *. 

rushed  in  on  us  then..  no  ™r  we  ^ard  that  marine, 

(Case  R-298,  “  ^  S)  *°  gat  0ttt  <*  the  hous^' 

Forewarning  of  a  minute  or  worst 


Juiiaa  did  it  occur  to  tou  it  w**.*  v  __ 

five-thirty.  At  hit  at  SoaE-S^w!  S"*?^  Ab0Qt 
guess.  (Case  B-098,  p.  3)  a"0nty-fivQ  to  six,  X 

“J  SK*  «-  — 

& ‘jflSTi' %T) bat  “ atiTO*  »*• » *&£  « 

te5aig3-^k^  latent 

and  lndiS5S  ”tlm°2d  of  fore.an.1^ 

examine  whether  forewarning  haroers  to  we  shall  do  well  to 

t^l^f  ^Sht^b^gn^^ted  With  any  other  cha, 
ry  -0  re^a'63  to  forewarning  itself.  the  sam®  factors  we  later 

Forewarning  and  &.-> 

diffenent*degraes  '“atrt>»“«  of  «.  group,  rtth 

tto  a  minute)  haa  a  soSSt  Ugb£  (i.e., 

forewarning  groups.  g  -  Portion  of  males  than  the  other  1 


* 
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Fcnvw&rningand  OccaoatJ.cn 


We  night  expect  that  people  in  different  occupations  would  have 
differential  sensitivity  to  storm  cues,  resulting  in  differential  periods 
of  forewarning  of  the  tornado.  Examination  of  the  tabulations  on  this 
shcrrsd  that,  as  cculd  be  expecttd,  farners  and  farm  laborers  generally 
tended  to  arrive  at  a  threat  definition  sooner  (i.e.,  tended  to  have  a 
longer  period  of  forewarning)  than  persons  in  any  other  occupations  except 
"manager,  official  and  proprietor,"  of  whom  a  still  higher  proportion  had 
a  longer  period  of  forewarning.  We  can  think  of  no  explanation  for  why 
this  latter  group  should  have  had  an  earlier  threat  definition  than  others, 
but  the  malar  of  cases  is  so  small  (only  12)  as  to  cast  suspicion  on  this 
finding  &3  other  than  a  chance  factor. 


Fortrrarnlng  and  Household  Role 

Did  the  different  groups  classified  by  degree  of  forewarning  differ 
in  their  distribution  of  the  main  household  roles— -male  household  heads 
with  or  without  dependents  other  than  wife,  female  household  beads  with 
and  without  dependents,  wife  of  head,  dependent  older  adults,  and  other 
persons  in  non- responsible  positions?  Tabulations  on  this  factor  indicate 
that  there  were  no  striking  differences  in  percent  of  each  household  role 
for  the  various  levels  of  forewarning. 


Forewarning  and  Disaster-Related  Skills 


Table  6-2 

FOREWARNING  AS  RELATED  TO  DISASTER  RELATED  SKIUS 


Percent  of  All  Persons  in  Impact 

Amount  of 

With  Disaster-  Without  Disaster- 

Forewarning 

Related  Skills 

Related  Skills 

No  forewarning 

33 

U3 

Lese  than  a  minute's 

forewarning 

26 

28 

More  than  a  minute's 

forewarning 

IjO 

29 

Number  of  Interviews 

1|2 

97 

Pater  in  this  chapter,  we  discuss  the  relevance  of  having  skills  or 
training  that  might  in  any  way  be  valuable  in  a  disaster— such  as  military 
experience,  construction  work,  utilities  or  conmunicatioas  work,  etc.  As 
Table  6-2  shows,  there  is  a  cleareut  association  between  having  disaster- 
related  skills  and  arriving  earlier  at  a  definition  of  a  threat  of  tornado 
or  at  laast  a  serious  storm. 


Forewarning  and  Pre-Impact  Reactions 

To  what  extent  is  the  amount  of  forewarning  related  to  atom-oriented 
activity  in  the  period  just  before  the  tornado  hit?  Table  6-3  presents  the 
findings,  in  terms  of  the  "predominant  action"  during  the  pre-impact  period. 

As  the  table  shows,  there  is  a  greater  amount  of  every  type  of  activity- 
oriented  to  the  storm  threat,  with  increasing  amount  of  forewarning  time,  and 
correspondingly,  the  more  forewarning,  the  lass  tendency  to  continue  normal 
routine  activities.  We  also  note  that  the  differences  are  greater  between 
those  baring  no  forewarning  and  having  a  little  (though  practically  none), 
than  between  those  who  had  practically  no  forewarning  and  those  who  had  more 
than  a  irinute. 

Te  may  assume  that  most  of  the  precautionary,  protective,  other- 
pro  tec  tire  and  investigative  activity  in  the  pre-impact  period  was  generally 
adaptive  in  terms  of  the  storm  threat  (though  it  mu3t  be  pointed  out  that 
adaptive  ness  was  not  rated  per  se  in  our  coding  of  the  interviews). 

Bie  fact  that,  of  those  who  had  no  forewarning  of  a  real  disaster 
threat,  as  many  as  12  percent  took  precautionary  actions,  and  27  percont  took 
investigative  actions,  needs  some  comment.  Many  respondents  were  coded  as 


•*»»  though  they  reom-t^ 

StS4*^4  *“**  *  ™  tSSSi  SJfrjt  “ ths  «>p<»«4?taSa^d0SL 

SSS-'SSsC 

I  wait  back  to  the  haeic 

taB“  «rtw*#Mt  (Case  hSSJW)^®  *“*  door— 1  said. 

Table  6-J 

—  PEH)°lmwlT  lcnai  m  WMWict,  bt  Fommmn 

Percent  ofImpact  hann^.  m  ~ 


Type  of  lettw 

Precautionary 
Protec tire  (of  self,  OT 
PJ*  »ith  others) 
Protective  of  others 
Seeking  or  getting  pro¬ 
tection  iron  others 
Investigative 

Continuing  normal  routines 
No  clear  Indication 

Numbor  of  Interviews 


percent  of  Imnact  7”  - 

- - respondent*  Vfh~ 

No  Uora  Tbaa 

12  2h  « 


s  ."i&KSr1  ^ 

rs=£-«rSS  5 

*■'*>»  ^^h!8  lit  p1!  J3j  bu‘ «  «™* 

f-^ct  activity  by  «,0S9  ^  >practlMUy  M 

Investigative  and 


precau tionaiy  action: 


30& 


..•first  thing  that  happened,  the  lights  went  out  while 
we  were  eating  supper  so  I  got  a  flashlight  and  laid  it  oo 
the  refrigerator  and  thought  we  might  finish  and  then  I 
heard  the  awful  roar  and  by  the  time  1  had  the  family  up 
from  the  supper  table  why  we  ran  to  the  window  to  see  what 
was  happening,  but  then  we  thought  we  could  get  to  the  atom 
cellar  but  it  was  too  late  by  that  time  because  the  tornado 
had  already  struck.  (Case  &-15U,  p.  l) 

By  contrast,  those  with  "some  forewarning,"  i.e.,  at  least  a 
minute  or  more,  generally  had  time  for  more  types  of  activity,  and  mors 
adaptively  protective  activity.  Seme,  however,  merely  investigated* 

And  Just  a  few  minutes  after  that  I  noticed  an  extremely 
loud  noise... I  went  out  on  the  back  porch  to  try  to  discover 
what  it  might  ba»  (Case  R-lfJO,  p.  l) 

Others  took  considerable  precautionary  measures: 

Went,  turned  the  fire  out,  that's  when  the  wind  first 
started,  I  went  in  the  kitchen  and  turned  the  fire  out,  and 
turned  the  furnace  out,  and  when  I  got  that  through,  then, 
well  I  followed  the  tank,  the  hot-water  tank... and  I  never 
did  get  it  out  whan  everything  was  blowing.  (Ca3e  R-202, 

p.  6) 

It  was  those  who  had  at  least  a  minute's  forewarning  who  were 
most  likely  to  take  actions  protective  of  others.  Here  is  an  example 
of  a  respondent  who  took  both  investigative  and  other-protective  action: 

daughter/  said  to  her  daddy.. .'Is  that  a  train  or... 
a  roar  from  the  cloud?'  Veil,  when  that  happened  why  me  and 
her  daddy  got  up  and  went  in  the  house,  in  the  front  room  to 
see  if  it  was  a  storm....  I  got  down  where  I  could  get  under 
the  bed  and  the  little  boy  was  crying,  the  baby,  my  grandson, 
and  I  picked  him  up  and  pushed  him  over  to  where  his  mother 
wa3  at....  (Case  R-298,  p.  1) 
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Forewarning  and  Initial  Action  During  Impact 

If  ire  compare  tbs  Initial  actions  respondents  took  right  after  the 
storm  hit,  aicording  to  degree  of  forewarning,  we  find  the  following,  dis¬ 
tinguishing  males  from  females  t 


Table  6-lj 


INITIAL  ACTION  IN  IMPACT  PERIOD,  BY  FOHENAHNIHJ 


PovwiamA 

of  Impact  Males  with 

Percent  of  Impact  Females  With 

type  of 
Action 

Less 
Than  a 

More 
Than  a 

Lass 
Than  a 

More 
Than  a 

No 

Minute's 

Minute 's 

No 

Minute's 

Minute's 

Fora- 

Fore- 

Fore- 

Fore- 

Fore- 

Fore- 

warning 

warning 

warning 

warning 

warning 

warning 

Precautionary- 

ia 

Hi 

9 

17 

25 

5 

Protective 

22 

16 

52 

38 

31 

55 

Other-pro- 

tective 
Seeking  or 

h 

32 

17 

7 

38 

27 

getting  pro¬ 
tection  from 

others 

— 

5 

—  » 

3 

6 

5 

Immobility 

7 

— 

3 

— 

Investigative 

— 

— 

13 

— 

— 

5 

No  clear  indi¬ 
cation  from 

interview 

26 

5 

9 

31 

5 

Number  of 

Interviews 

27 

22 

23 

29 

16 

22 

V/o  note  from  the  table  that  males  who  had  no  forewarning  were  more 
likely  to  take  precautionary  actions  as  their  first  act  when  the  storm  hit, 
than  were  those  who  had  some  forewarning.  While  this  was  not  exactly  true 
for  the  females,  if  we  take  the  two  periods,  "no  forewarning"  and  "forewarn¬ 
ing  ol'  less  than  a  minute"  together,  the  same  difference  holds  for  the  Women, 
i.e.,  greater  likelihood  of  taking  precautionary  measures  as  the  first  acti¬ 
vity  during  impact,  the  less  the  period  of  forewarning.  It  is  to  be  noted 
that,  when  the  tornado  actually  hit,  3uch  activities  as  we  have  classified 
under  "precautionary"  were  in  most  cases  probably  not  very  adaptive  to  the 
danger  involved.  Such  activities-— rushing  to  close  doors  or  windows,  putting 
out  fires,  getting  clothing  to  put  on,  etc., — at  the  time  of  impact,  as  often 
as  not  put  the  individual  into  more  danger  rather  than  helping  him,  whereas 
the  activities  classified  as  "protective  of  self  or  self-erith-others"  were 
of  the  sort  that  might  increase  safety  from  the  threat* 
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Table  6— fj 

PREDOMINANT  ACTION  DURING  IMPACT,  BT  FCREKAMING 


Percent  of  Impact  Males  With 

Percent  of  Impact  Females  With 

Typo  of 

Action 

No 

Less 

Than  a 

Minute’s 

Mors 
Than  a 
Minute’s 

No 

Less 
lhan  a 
Minute's 

Mora 
Than  a 
Minute's 

Fore- 

Fore- 

Fore- 

Fore- 

Fore- 

Fore- 

warning 

warning 

warning 

warning 

Warning 

warning 

Precautionary 

26 

9 

9 

27 

25 

Protective 

37 

6U 

70 

5U 

56 

77 

Other-protective 

30 

73 

39 

23 

50 

h$ 

Seeking  or  getting 
protection  from 
others  7 

5 

9 

35 

31 

18 

Immobility 

7 

— 

U 

h 

— 

5 

Expressive 

behavior 

m 

_ 

19 

9 

No  clear  indica¬ 
tion 

19 

— 

9 

12 

— 

— 

Number  of 
Interviews 

27 

22 

23 

26 

16 

22 

The  table  shows  that  for  males,  the  greater  the  length  of  tine  of 
forewarning,  the  core  likely  that  their  main  action  during  impact  would  be 
self -protective  and  the  less  likely  that  it  would  be  of  a  precautionary 
nature.  However,  being  protective  of  others  was  significantly  more  prominent 
in  those  who  had  had  less  than  a  minute  forewarning,  than  in  those  who  had 
more  or  none  at  all.  For  the  females,  both  those  with  no  forewarning  and 
those  with  scarcely  any,  exhibited  about  the  same  amount  of  precautionary 
activity,  while  none  of  those  who  had  a  minute  or  more  were  engaged  in  thie 
type  of  action  as  their  main  activity.  Similarly,  in  self-protective  action, 
the  woman  who  had  scarcely  any  forewarning  were  more  like  those  who  had  none 
at  all,  than  like  those  who  had  a  longer  forewarning  period  and  the  latter 
were  considerably  more  likely  to  take  self -protective  action  as  their  — 
impact  action. 

We  may  note  again  the  relatively  non-adaptive  nature  of  precautionary 
activities  for  the  impact  period,  So  there  is  further  evidence  that  having  very 
little  or  no  forewarning  tended  to  lead  people  to  take  actions  which  m aj  very 
well  have  increased  their  danger.  The  figures  show  a  slight  sex  difference 
in  this  regard,  hcnrever,  in  that  for  the  women,  having  only  a  very  abort  time 
of  forewarning  (less  than  a  minute)  was  just  as  bad  as  having  none  at  all,  to 
Judge  by  the  similar  percentages  of  either  precautionary  or  protective  actions 
in  these  two  female  groups.  For  the  men,  the  figures  for  precautionary  actions 
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are  considerably  loser,  and  those  for  protective  considerably  higher,  for 
those  with  a  very  brief  forewarning,  than  for  those  with  none  at  ail-  It 
nay  be  that  the  men  were  able  to  react  more  gfcickly  to  the  danger  once  they 
had  the  threat  definition. 

Also,  both  those  who  had  no  forewarning  and  those  who  had  lees  than 
a  minute,  ware  rather  more  likely  to  be  dependent  on  others  for  protection  or 
reassurance,  than  those  who  had  had  more  than  a  minute  to  get  prepared,  bn*, 
interestingly  enough,  those  with  scarcely  any  forewarning  were  also  more  pro¬ 
tective  of  others  thou  either  of  the  other  two  groups*  Expressive  behavior- 
crying,  8 creaming,  shouting,  rumlng  about — was  reported  only  by  the  woman 
who  had  had  some  forewarning  of  the  storm,  while  immobility  nwgrri  only 
among  those  »hc-  had  sc  ferewcu'uin,;  at  ail  or  more  than  a  minute.  However, 
for  both  these  types  of  reaction— expressive  and  immobility— the  mAh*  of 
cases  on  which  the  percentages  are  based  are  too  small  for  any  reliable 
statement* 


Summary  of  AH  Action  in  Pre-Impact  and  Impact,  by  ForewarMng 

As  a  check  on  how  comprehensive  a  picture  one  gets  of  the  pre-impact 
end  impact  period  behavior,  from  the  accounts  of  only  the  predominant  or 
initial  actions,  we  also  tabulated  a  summary  of  all  actions  taken  daring 
either  period.  We  found  that  the  figures  varied  only  in  detail  from  those 
already  presented  for  predominant  actions,  the  trends  of  differences  being 
essentially  the  same  as  noted  above*  However,  one  additional  finding  from 
this  tabulation,  is  the  relative  percentages  in  each  forewarning  category 
who  reported  themselves  as  praying  during  either  period  (in  the  otter  tables 
this  activity  is  subsumed  under  the  more  general  category  of  "seeking  or 
getting  protection  from  other" )•  For  men,  the  percentages  were  22  percent, 
five  percent,  and  22  percent  for  the  three  forewarning  periods  respectively; 
for  women,  38  percent,  $6  percent,  and  $9  percent.  There  appears  to  be  no 
plausible  explanation  for  the  reeulte  with  the  males  (except,  possibly, 
sampling  variation) .  For  the  women,  it  is  possible  that  those  with  lees 
forewarning  were  too  concerned  with  other  actions  to  prey* 


Forewarning  and  Affect  During  'impact 

Did  the  degree  of  forewarning  make  any  difference  in  affective 
states  reported  for  the  impact  period?  We  would  expect  that  those  who  had 
scarcely  any  forewarning,  having  had  some  advance  notice  of  the  jtom  but 
yet  not  enough  for  adequate  preparatory  measures,  would  exhibit  more  Intense 
and  incapacitating  affect  during  the  impact  period* 

In  our  attempts  to  classify  affective  states  on  the  basis  of  the 
verbalized  expressions  of  the  respondents,  we  have  been  faced  with  consider¬ 
able  difficulties.  Respondents  themselves  were  often  not  at  all  clear  what 
their  affective  state  was  even  at  the  time,  and  had  even  more  difficulty  in 
retrospectively  reporting  it  in  the  interview.  Further,  the  verbalised  re¬ 
ports  are  subject  to  extreme  distortion  by  ths  cliches  of  language,  and  to 
some  extent  by  the  interview  situation  itself.  Further  error  may  be  intro¬ 
duced  in  the  process  of  classifying  these  ambiguous  statements  into  some 
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sort  of  psychclogically-relavant  categories.  The  findings  presented  hers 
and  in  other  chapters  on  affective  ^states  should,  therefore,  be  taken  with 
considerable  caution. 

We  tried  at  first  to  make  very  minute  and  precise  distinctions  of 
types  as  well  as  objects  of  affect,  but  found  either  that  such  distinctions 
did  not  hold  up  clearly,  or  that,  once  made,  they  yielded  too  few  ins  tape— 
in  any  particular  cells,  and  would,  therefore,  have  to  be  eonfcined  for  any 
statistical  analysis*  The  result  is  a  compromise  set  of  categories  which 
try  to  make  a  few  critical  distinctions  J 

-  whether  or  not  the  affective  state  was  awvwwdsd  (or  indicated)  by  un¬ 
controlled  behavior 

-  distinction  between  states  involving  heightened  ewotlccal  tones  and  these 
involving  sane  reduction  of  consciousness  and  awareness:  we  have  called 
these  types  generally:  "agitated  states"  and  "shocked-stunned  states" 

-  son  rough  measure  of  the  intensity  of  the  feeling  involved* 

Based  on  these  distinctions,  the  following  categories  were  defined: 
1*  Agitated  and  uncontrolled 

2.  Agitated  but  not  uncontrolled  (either  definitely  involves  self- 
control,  or  degree  of  control  not  specified): 

a.  Highly  so 

b.  Mildly  so 

3*  Shocked,  stunned,  dazed;  in  a  reduced  state  of  consciousness 
not  due  to  physical  concussion 

U.  Confused,  bewildered,  uncertain  what  is  happening,  etc* 

S-  Calm,  unexcited;  denial  of  being  excited,  upset,  etc* 

Exanples  of  each  of  these  types  follow? 

Agitated-uncontrolled: 

We  heard  a  mighty  roar  and  thought  it  was  a  train.  Wall 
my  daughter.. .walked  out  on  the  porch  and  came  lu  and  said, 

'Oh' — just  then  another  awful  roar — and  said,  'It's  coming  a 
storm1  and  so  we  all  rushed  in  the  little  room  and  the  tornado 
hit  and  we  prayed  and  cried  and  shouted  and  we  went  then — 

(  ran  out  to  the  box  factory....(Case  R-199,  p.  l) 

Highly  agitated,  but  not  uncontrolled: 

I  happen  to  think  of  b y  husband,  oh  it  just  tore  me  all  to 
pieces  then— it  just  scared  me  to  death  because  1  knew  be  was 
in  it....  (Case  R-202,  p.  l) 


Mildly  agitated,  bat  not  uncontrolled* 


The  kids  iras  screaming  as  load  as  they  could... and  I  was 
scared  but  I  never  did  get  excited,  neither  did  ny  husband. 

(Case  R-13S,  p.  $) 

Shocked,  stunned* 

Well  in  other  words  I’ve  never  been  over  my  shock,  I  was 
shocked  so,  I  was  just  '  ocked  to  death,  till  I  just  couldn’t 
hardly  seem  liks  I  just  didn't  know  what  it  is  all  shout,  for 
a  nolle..*.  (Case  H-J02,  p*  IS) 

Confused,  bewildered* 

When  I  came  to  myself,  I  didn't  know  where  I  was  at,  and  I 
didn't  know  what  happened,  I  knew  something  happened  but  I 
didn't  know  what,  where,  at  the  time.  (Case  R-302,  p.  $) 

Calm,  unexcited,  denial  of  being  excited* 

I  didn't  know  it  was  a  tornado.. .if  I  had  been  outside 
looking  for  it  why  I  probably  would  have  been  scared  to  death, 
but  I  wasn't,  because  I  was  sick,  and  I  got  scared  after  it 
was  all  over  with,  to  think  we  bad  a  nd.raca.ous  escape  or 
something.  (Case  R-200,  p.  9) 

The  distribution  o‘  these  affective  reactions,  according  to  degree 
of  forewarning,  is  as  shown  ia  Tabls  6-6. 

The  findings  show  that  in  certain  respects,  having  vary  little 
forewarning  makes  for  more  severe  emotional  reactions  during  the  disaster, 
itself,  than  having  no  forewarning  at  all,  or  having  enough  forewarning  to 
permit  more  adaptive  protective  actions.  The  percentages  reporting  shockod- 
s tunned  reactions,  and  confused-bewildered  states,  are  too  small  to  allow 
any  genoral  statement,  since  they  are  derived  from  a  very  small  number  of 
cases.  Interesting,  however,  are  the  percentages  reporting  that  they  were 
not  upset  or  excited,  or  were  crlm  during  the  storm  (many  of  these  mentioned 
specifically  that  they  didn't  get  scared  until  afterwards )—  particularly  for 
the  males,  the  percentages  here  are  higher  for  those  who  had  no  forewarning  at 
all,  than  for  those  with  seme*  This  suggests  that  these  people  "didn't  have 
time  to  get  scared;"  and,  possibly,  that  the  verbal  statement  to  ths  effect 
that  "I  wasn't  scared"  may  mask  a  state  of  reduced  consciousness  in  which  ths 
individual  was  so  taken  by  surprise  that  he  could  not  react  ia  terms  of  a 
definition  of  danger  and  therefore  —as  not  conscious  of  fear.  The  statement 
that  the  respondent  got  scared  aftorwaros  lands  support  to  this  latter 
possibility. 


TabU  6 -6 

APFECUVS  BEAC TICKS  DUBUG  IMPACT,  Bl  FOHEfiABNINO 


Percent  of  WctfaU,  With  Percent  of  W>t  With 


Agitated, 

uncontrolled  — 
Highly  agitated, 
but  not  unccn— 


Than  a  Tk^n  * 
Minute’s  Minute's 
Fore-  Fore-  Fore¬ 
warning  warning  w&miTy 


»»  Minute’s  Minute’s 
Fore-  Foxp-  Fore- 
3E£S3ag  warning  warning 


trolled 

Mildly  agitated. 

23 

32 

26 

35 

53 

59 

but  not  uncojv- 
trolled 

Any  agitated 

23 

36 

21 

28 

25 

18 

states 

Shocked,  stunned 

1*6 

k 

68 

1*7 

L 

66 

91* 

«3 

Confused,  bo- 

■p 

M 

7 

6 

H* 

wildered 

15 

5 

27 

L 

10 

Calm,  unexcited 

37 

** 

— 

5 

Number  of 
Interviews 


SSSX  suf  ■*  *—* 

from  this  two  main  categories  of  derree^f  the  storm,  and  deriving 

fcroea  those  mo  facod  “extreso  darker*  as  lDdicl.d^  "iv*?  distinfraijdi  ijfr- 
wind  effecta  (such  as  being  bloim  about  fc-rinc,  m  +  rePortiBg  severe 

upon  themselves  personall^or  u^n  S  Lroons  wiS  S^S  etc*> 

distinguished  from  those  who  faced  "high  dLJ“  " 

wind  effects  onlv  upon  the  structure  t£v  to  in  by. "'Parting 

or  other  persons).  The  findings  on  the  JLutiJwM  k  Upon  th8nsel«s 
danger  are  as  follows*  ™la-ionship  between  forewarning  and 
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Table  6-7 

FOHERAHNT'  AND  UANGEH 


Percent  of  All  Persons  in  Impact  With 

Less 

More 

Degree  of 

Than  a 

Than  a 

Danger 

Ho 

Minue'a 

Minute *a 

For*- 

Fore- 

Fora- 

warning 

warning 

warning 

Extreme  danger 

‘*6 

High  danger 

53 

1:7 

53 

Number  of  Interviews 

SI 

38 

2i5 

Forewarning  and  Losses: 

Deaths. 

Injuries  and  Property  Loss 

If  we  can  assume  that  ver*  brief  forewarning  increased  the  probability 
of  danger  during  the  storm,  we  would  expect  that  it  would  also  make  a  differ¬ 
ence  in  the  effects  of  the  storm  on  the  respondent— in  deaths  and  injuries  and, 
possibly,  in  property  loss*  We  can  get  some  indication  with  respect  to  deaths 
by  noting  the  extant  of  deaths  of  close  relatives  for  respondents  who  had  dif¬ 
ferent  degrees  of  forewarning.  Since  most  people  were  in  family  groups  daring 
the  storm,  cloae  relatives  who  were  killed  probably  had  the  same  amount  of  fore¬ 
warning  as  the  respondent.  For  similar  reasons  injuries  to  members  of  the 
respondent's  household  may  be  combined  with  injuries  to  the  respondent  hdmoelf 
in  studying  the  relationship  of  forewarning  to  the  probability  of  sustaining 
injury* 


Table  6-8  shews  the  percent  of  each  forewarning  category  who  had  high, 
medium,  or  low  loss  on  deaths,  injuries  and  property  destruction  respectively* 
The  categories  of  high,  medium  and  low  losses  are  discussed  in  detail,  in 
Chapter  IX.  Briefly* — for  death  loss*  "high"  moans  a  first-degree  relative 
was  killed — spouse,  parent,  offspring,  sibling;  "medium"  means  a  more  distant 
relative  or  a  close  friend  was  killed;  "lew"  means  only  acquaintances  or  no 
one  at  all  close  to  the  respondent  was  killed.  For  injury  loss,  "high*  means 
ssrious  injury  to  self,  spouse  or  other  household  member;  "medium"  means  less 
serious  injury  to  any  of  these;  "low"  means  no  injuries,  or  at  least  only  such 
things  as  aggravation  of  non-storm- incurred  ailments.  For  property  loss,  "high" 
Rsans  destruction  of  owned  house;  "medium"  refers  to  lesser  damage  to  house, 
damage  to  cthox-  items  of  property,  or  destruction  of  a  rented  house;  "low* 
means  any  other  (less  extensive)  damage* 


F0ESWA3NIMG  AND  LOSSES:  DEATHS,  INJURIES,  PBDPEKTC 


Percent  of  All  Persons  in  Impact  With 

Less 

More 

Degree  and 

Than  & 

Than  a. 

T^pe  of  Loss 

56 

Minute's 

Minute's 

Fore- 

Fore- 

Fore- 

warning 

warning 

warning 

Death  Loss:  High 

2 

3 

2 

Medium 

27 

1*2 

27 

Low 

72 

55 

71 

Injury  Loss:  High 

5 

21 

9 

Medium 

30 

3k 

33 

Low 

6h 

16 

58 

Property  Loss:  High 

6k 

63 

62 

Medium 

36 

3k 

38 

Low 

3 

Number  of  Interviews  $6  38  16 


Details  of  injuries  to  the  respondent  himself,  as  distributed  by  degree 
of  forewarning,  are  given  in  Table  6-9. 

Although  the  degree  of  property  destruction  (as  shown  in  Table  6-8) 
was  almost  exactly  the  sans  for  people  in  each  of  the  three  forewarning  cate¬ 
gories,  they  diffored  substantially  in  death  and  injury  losses.  Since  the 
three  forewarning  groups  had  the  same  degree  of  property  destruction,  it  is 
likely  that  the  differences  in  deaths  and  injury  losses  cannot  be  attributed 
to  differential  exposure*  (i.e.,  to  differences  in  location  in  relation  to 
the  atORn). 

The  differences  era  death  losses  must  be  taken  with  some  caution.  The 
classification  used  for  death  loss  makes  it  Impossible  to  tell  precisely, 
whether  *hs  relatives  killed  in  each  case  were  members  of  the  same  household 
as  the  respondent  (they  were  more  likely  to  be  so,  for  "high"  death  loss,  less 
so  for  "medium"),  and  also  impossible  to  tell  whether  these  were  individuals 
who  were  with  the  respondent  during  impact  and  thus  probably  shared  the  same 
degree  of  forewarning  as  the  respondent  had.  If  we  look  at  only  the  '•high" 
death  lose  as  an  indication,  since  these  were  the  relatives  most  likely  to  be 
with  the  respondent  daring  the  storm,  there  are  ho  differences  worth  notir 
between  the  different  forewarning  groups.  Considering  the  "medium"  however, 
those  with  scarcely  any  forewarning,  bad  higher  losses  than  those  with  some 
forewarning  or  those  with  none  at  all. 
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Table  6-9 

PtffiEffiLaflllG  AND  RESPONDENT’S  INJURIES  IN  THE  STOM 


Percent  of  All  Persons  in  Impact  With 

Type  of  Injury 

No 

Less 

Than  a 
Minute’s 

More 

Than  * 
Minute’s 

Fore- 

Fore- 

Fore- 

warning 

warning 

warning 

Severe  lace  rations 

2 

11 

h 

Internal  injuries 

— 

5 

— 

Fractures 

2 

3 

2 

Severe  bruises 

— 

8 

? 

Sprains 

5 

5 

Minor  cuts,  lacerations, 
etc* 

1 k 

3lt 

22 

Other 

2 

5 

2 

Aggravation  of  non-storm- 
incurred  ailments 

1U 

16 

18 

Any  injuries  or  aggravation 
of  ailments 

3U 

53 

UZ 

Number  of  Interview? 

56 

38 

16 

The  distribution  of  injury  losses  gives  a  clearer  picture  on  this 
point,  since  these  happened  either  to  the  respondent  himself  or  to  members 
of  his  household  (who  had  a  high  probability  of  being  with  him  at  the  time)* 
Table  6-8  shows  that  the  respondent  or  his  household  members  had  a  higher 
likelihood  of  being  Injured  if  they  had  only  a  very  short  forewarning  than 
if  they  had  longer  forewarning  or  none  at  all.  Table  6-9  shows,  in  almost 
all  categories,  a  greater  likelihood  of  various  kinds  of  injuries  of  the 
respondent  himself,  for  those  respondents  who  had  scarcely  any  forewarning. 

These  findings  support  our  earlier  suggestion  that  a  period  of 
forewarning  of  less  than  a  minute  was  frequently  not  adequate  for  really 
protective  actions  and  therefore  might  increase  the  likelihood  of  getting 
hurt  in  the  storm.  It  should  be  noted  that  those  who  had  no  forewarning 
at  all,  sustained  fewer  injuries  than  those  who  had  only  a  brief  forewarning. 

On  the  other  band,  there  are  no  appreciable  differences  between 
respondents  with  no  forewarning  and  those  with  more  than  a  minute  forewarning 
except  for  minor  cuts,  lacerations,  etc.  The  relatively  high  proportion  of 
cases  with  more  extended  forewarning  who  sustained  cuts  and  other  minor 
injuries  may  bo  related  to  the  somewhat  greater  prevalence  of  other-pro¬ 
tective  activity.  One  fairly  common  form  of  other-protective  activity  was 
shielding  the  other  person  (wife  or  child)  with  one's  own  body,  thus  in¬ 
creasing  somewhat  the  protector's  vulnerability  to  flying  glass  and  other 
debris. 
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Sraaaary  of  the  Significance  of  Forewarning 
In  bisaster  Reactions 


There  is  evidence  that  a  longer  period  of  forewarning  of  the  3  to  no 
is  associated  with  an  increase  in  storm-oriented  types  of  activity  during 
the  pre-impact  period,  and  also  (with  some  qualifications)  with  more 
adaptive  kinds  of  actions  during  the  impact  of  the  storm  itself*  tien  who 
bad  no  forewanxLig,  ani  *wue n  who  had  none  or  scarcely  any,  were  more  likely 
to  react  during  impact  first,  or  predominantly,  with  actions  which  were  pre¬ 
cautionary  in  intent,  and  as  often  as  not,  such  precautionary  actions  put 
the  individual  and  the  group  he  was  with  into  even  more  danger*  In  many 
specific  instances,  having  only  a  very  brief  forewarning  was  more  disruptive 
of  capacity  to  t  -ce  rational  action  protective  of  calf  and  others,  than 
having  no  forewarning  at  all.  Host  important,  the  distribution  of  precau¬ 
tionary  activities  by  degree  of  forewarning  is  the  reverse  of  that  for  pro¬ 
tective  activities,  the  group  highest  on  precautionary  (those  with  least 
forewarning)  being  the  lowest  on  protective  actions.  As  for  affective  re¬ 
actions,  there  is  evidence  that  having  only  a  little  forewarning  produced 
more  agitated  reactions  than  having  none  at  all  or  having  enough  to  allow 
for  soma  adaptive  actions*  Those  with  least  forewarning  most  often  reported 
that  they  were  calm  or  unexcited  during  the  tornado  itself,  but  this  state* 
ment  was  usually  accompanied  by  the  statement  that  it  hit  so  suddenly  they 
did  not  know  what  was  happening,  and  that  they  "dicta1 1  get  scared  until  it 
was  all  over." 

We  also  found  that  degree  of  forewarning  seemed  to  be  related  to  the 
extremity  of  danger  the  respondent  faced  during  impact — those  with  scarcely 
any  forewarning  finding  themselves  in  more  extreme  danger  than  those  with 
either  sene  or  no  warning.  Similarly,  brief  forewarning  was  apparently 
associated  with  the  losses  resulting  from  the  tornado— particularly  with 
injuries  to  the  respondent  and  his  household  members.  A  brief  forewarning 
period  was  less  clearly  (but  suggestively)  linked  to  the  possibilities  of 
being  killed  in  the  storm,  but  was  not  associated  with  degree  of  property 
loss  (as  night  be  expected  if  the  difference  was  attributable  to  differential 
exposure  to  the  intensity  of  the  tornado)* 


DISASTER-RELATED  SKILLS  AND  TRAINING 

A  second  background  factor  of  obvious  importance  in  making  for  differ¬ 
ences  in  reactions  to  the  disaster,  is  the  possession  of  skills  or  training 
of  any  kind  that  would  enable  the  individual  better  to  cope  with  either  the 
disaster  itself  or  the  post-disaster  conditions,  or  to  help  others  deal  with 
the  situation.  We  would  include  in  this  category,  then,  people  with  training 
or  experience  in  dealing  with  other  types  of  dangerous  situations,  such  as 
those  with  military  service  of  any  kind;  people  with  skills  relating  to  con¬ 
struction  which  would  presumably  enable  them  better  to  evaluate  possible  wind 
effects  <taring  the  storm  itself,  and  to  know  whai,  to  do  to  get  people  out  af 
collapsed  buildings;  almost  all  kinds  of  professional  training,  especially 
medical  and  nursing,  but  also  including  morticians,  clergymen,  and  teachers; 
people  with  skills  or  training  relating  to  communications,  utilities,  or 
transportation  in  any  way;  regular  members  of  disaster-related  organizations 
Buch  as  the  Red  Cross  and  the  Salvation  Army;  policeman  firemen;  and  per¬ 
sons  in  any  other  type  of  formal  leadership  position  such  as  local  political 
leaders* 
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Diore  is  evidence  from  oar  studies  of  other  disasters  that  haring 
disaster-related  skills  (particularly  skills  of  immediate  and  obvious  value 
in  the  particular  type  of  disaster  that  occurs)  makes  a  great  deal  of 
difference  in  capacity  to  handle  the  impact  or  post-impact  situation* 

For  example,  at  Flagler,  when  a  stunt  plane  crashed  into  &  crowd, 
the  radio  announcer,  who  combined  corsnunications  and  previous  aviation 
experience,  immediately  took  a  leadership  role  by  broadcasting  instruction* 
to  the  crowd,  in  essence  organizing  the  rescue-relief  work*  In  the  same 
incident,  a  telephone  operator,  a  clergyman,  a  mortician,  a  physician  and 
a  high  school  teacher  each  played  important  roles  in  the  rescue  and  relief 
work— roles  which  amounted  to  a  spontaneous  application  of  their  skill  roles 
to  the  crisis  situation.  In  a  carbon-monoxide  poisoning  incident  in  a 
Chicago  factory,  the  woman  supervisor  of  the  group  of  woman  workers  most 
affected,  though  herself  equally  exposed,  resisted  the  effects  of  the  myster¬ 
ious  agent,  and  maintained  a  certain  measure  of  control  and  reassurance  for 
the  frightened  workers.  During  a  series  of  gas  explosions  affecting  many 
houses  in  a  Rochester,  New  York,  suburb,  a  schoolteacher  maintained  effective 
control  over  a  class  of  young  children  even  though  the  explosions  were  going 
on  nearby  and  her  own  mother  might  have  been  affected,  as  well  as  the  mothers 
of  most  of  her  pupils.  Conversely,  in  the  same  incident,  most  of  the  affected 
women  felt  helpless  because  they  didn't  understand  anything  about  gas  and 
most  lacked  even  the  simple  skill  of  -  turning  off  the  gas  meter.  Some  of  the 
men  who  were  appealed  to  for  help  felt  an  almost  equal  helplessness  based  upon 
the  "mystery"  of  anything  to  do  with  gas,  while  the  one  man  who  was  familiar 
with  the  location  of  the  gas  valves  in  these  houses  played  a  ranch  more  active 
role.  (See  Appendix  B-2). 

From  the  White  County  data  it  is,  of  course,  much  more  feasible  to 
explore  systematically  the  effect  of  disaster  behavior  of  related  skill  and 
experience • 


How  Many  Had  Disaster- Related  Skills  T 

Table  6-10  presents  the  percentages  of  respondents  who  had  each  of 
various  kinds  of  disaster-related  skills  or  training* 


^  See  Vol.  HI,  Appendix  B,  Reports  on  Flagler  air  crash,  Brighton 
gas  explosions,  and  Chicago  c arbcn-moncxide  poisoning  incident* 
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labia  6-10 

PBRCENT  OF  IMPACT  AND  NON-IMPACT  CASES  WITH 
DISASTER-JELLIED  SKILLS  OH  TRAINING 


Percent  of  All  Persons 

1 

h 

O 

I 

In 

Not  In 

Impact 

Impact 

Military  service — in  combat 

6 

s 

Military  service — but  not  in  combat 

12 

12 

Medical  training 

1 

3 

Utilities,  communication  or 

transportation  background 

6 

6 

Construction  work  background 

7 

5 

Other  disaster-related  skills* 

Any  disaster-related  skills  or 

3 

h 

training 

30 

31 

Number  of  Interviews 

13? 

158 

teachers.  The  non-impact  cases  included  members  of  relief 
organizations  (Red  Cross  or  Salvation  Army),  clergymen,  a 
fireman,  a  political  leader  and  schoolteachers. 


Since  the  percentages  for  any  particular  typo  of  skill  or  training 
are  30  small,  it  is  not  feasible  to  try  to  make  comparisons  according  to 
the  particular  kind  of  skill;  therefore  wo  shall  concentrate  our  attention 
on  carparing  the  iaso  broad  groups,  those  with  such  skills  and  those  without. 

We  would  espect  persons  who  had  skills  or  training  of  any  kind  di¬ 
rectly  useful  in  coping  with  a  disaster  or  its  aftermath,  to  be  better  able 
to  take  adaptive  action  for  themselves  and  others  during  the  disaster,  to 
maintain  better  control  over  their  emotional  reactions  both  during  and  after 
the  disaster,  to  take  more  of  a  leadership  role  at  any  time  in  the  disaster 
sequence,  especially  in  the  emergency  post-impact  phase,  to  show  less  in¬ 
capacitation  ar.d  higher  morale  but  perhaps  more  of  incidental  (and  relatively 
minor)  and  non-incapacitating  symptoms  in  the  la  tor  post-impact  period. 


Skills  as  Related  to  Other  V a riable s 


WQ  shall  first  examine  whether  having  disaster-related  skills  or  net 
happens  to  be  associated  with  any  other  factors  which  may  also  have  a  bearing 
on  the  behavior,  feelings  or  attitudes,  in  question. 


Skills  aid  Previous  Disaster  Experience 


2aa  a  later  part  of  this  chapter  we  discuss  the  relevance  of  having 
had  previous  experience  in  either  this  or  other  types  of  disaster.  Here, 
we  shall  consider  only  whether  having  disaster-related  skills  happens  to 
be  related  to  having  disaster  experience.  (We  may  note  first  that  we  could 
expect  soue  overlap  here,  since  military  experience  was  classified  as  both 
a  disaster-related  skill  or  training,  and  a  prior  disaster  experience.) 
Keeping  this  in  mind,  the  findings  on  this  point  ares 


Table  6-11 

DISASTER- RELATED  SKILLS  AID  DISASTER  EXPERIENCE 


Type  of  Previous 
Disaster  Experience 

No  previous  disaster  experience 
Experience  in  other  than  tornado 
disasters  only 

Experience  in  tornadoes  only 
Experience  in  both  tornadoes  and 
otner  types  of  disaster 


Percent  of  All  Persons 


In  Impact  With  Motlh  Isnact  Wllfc 
Skills  No  Skills  Skills  No  Skills 


17 

26 

38 

a 

a 

20 

11* 

12 

31 

36 

a 

1*3 

33 

19 

27 

21* 

Number  of  IxServiews  lj2  97  51*  10l» 


As  the  table  shows,  there  is  no  strong  relationship  between  skills  and 
experience  for  the  impact  cases}  the  non-impact  cases,  however,  show  somewhat 
of  an  inverse  association*  particularly  regarding  tornado  experience,  specifi¬ 
cally,  those  with  skills  are  less  likely  to  liave  had  previous  disaster  axpor- 
ien----.  and  acre  likely  to  have  had  no  disaster  experience  at  all. 


Skills  as  Related  to  Demographic  and  Role  Aspects 

The  possession  of  disaster-related  skills  and  training  is,  of  course, 
likelly  to  be  associated  with  demographic  or  role  factors  such  as  age,  eex, 
household  role,  education,  occupation,  and  socio-economic  status.  Where  such 
associations  uo  exist,  it  is  possible  that  relationships  found  between  skills 
and  certain  aspects  of  action,  offset  or  attitude,  may  depend  upon  the  relation¬ 
ship  to  these  other  characteristics  or  upon  some  combination  of  both  skills  and 
other  characteristics  rather  than  upon  skills  per  se. 


Skills  aa  Related  to  Age  and  Sex 

The  ssr  distribution  of  disaster-related  skills  is  as  follows* 


Table  6-12 

DISASTER  SKILLS  BT  SKI 


Percent  of  All  Persons  Percent  of  All  Persona 
Sex  In  Impact  With  Not  In  Impact  With 


Skills 

No  Skills 

Skills 

No  Skills 

- 

Sale 

76 

ill 

67 

29 

Female 

2k 

59 

33 

71 

Bober  of  Interviews 

hZ 

97 

5U 

101* 

5*  age  distribution  is  as  follows* 

Tabla  6-13 

DISASTER  SKILLS  BT  AGE 


Percent  of  AH  Persons 

Percent  of  All  Persons 

Age  Group 

In  Impact  With 

Not  In  Impact  With 

Skills 

No  Skills 

Skills 

No  Skills 

18-21*  years 

11 

3 

13 

25-U*  years 

67 

25 

68 

3k 

All  under  1*5 

67 

36 

71 

1*7 

15-61*  years 

26 

38 

27 

35 

65  and  over 

7 

26 

2 

IB 

All  1*5  and  over 

33 

61* 

29 

53 

Nunber  of  Interviews 

1*2 

97 

51* 

20i* 

As  might  be  anticipated,  the  respondents  with  disaster-related  rfrin* 
are  primarily  men  and  men  in  the  middle-age  range  (2 5-l*i*  years  of  age)* 


i 
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Skills  and  Household  Rdla 


Table  6-ll» 


DISASTER-RELATED  skills  as  relates  to  household  hols 


Household  Bole 


Percent  of  All  Persona  Percent  at  All  Persons 
In  Impact  With  Not  In  Imnact  With 


Ifol  ft  household  hssd 

Skills 

No  SkilLa 

Skills 

without  dependents* 

Hale  household  head 

2U 

16 

23 

with  dependents 

Female  household  head 
or  wife  of  head,  with 

16 

22 

16 

dependents 

Wife  of  head  without 

17 

22 

19 

dependents 

Others  in  non-responsibl# 

17 

20 

17 

roles 

7 

32 

6 

Number  of  Interviews 


*  "Dependents"  as  used  here  excludes  spouse. 


Table  6-lU  shows  that  the  skilled  have  a  much  higher  proportion  of 
male  household  heads  with  dependents,  than  do  the  unskilled,  and  a  *Mght1y 
higher  proportion  of  male  household  heads  without  dependents  other  than 
spouse*  This  is  true  for  both  impact  and  non-impact  areas*  Conversely, 
the  respondents  with  skills  have  slightly  lower  proportions  of  females  with 
or  without  dependents  and  of  any  persons  in  non-re  sponsible  roles*  Tbs 
results  are  similar  to  those  of  Tables  6-12  and  6-13,  since  the  house¬ 
hold  head3  with  dependents  in  addition  to  wife,  (see  Chapter  VII)  generally 
are  younger  men  since  older  iren,  whose  children  are  grown  and  have  left  the 
household,  tend  to  be  in  the  group  of  "male  household  heads  witlwmt  dependents 
other  than  spouse." 


and  Education 


Given  our  criteria  for  the  classification  of  people  as  having  disaster- 
related  skills,  we  would  expect  these  to  have  more  formal  education  than  the 
non-skilled.  It  is  possible  that  education  per  se  may  be  the  effective  factor 
in  some  of  the  relationships  of  skills  to  action,  affect  and  attitudes  in  tbs 
disaster,  or  that  something  associated  with  both  of  these,  such  as  prestige, 
is  the  important  variable. 
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Amount  of 

Percent  of  AH  Persons  Percent  of  All  Persons 

Formal 

In  Impact  With 

Sot  In  Impact  With 

Schooling 

Skills 

Ho  Skills 

Skills 

Ho  Skills 

Sens  college  or  more 

26 

7 

26 

6 

Same  high  school 

1*1 

33 

36 

31* 

Grade  school  or  less 

33 

59 

36 

56 

Nuaber  of  Interviews 

1*2 

97 

5U 

lot* 

As  Table  6-1 J>  shows,  there  Is  a  consistent  relationship  between  amount 
of  formal  schooling  and  disaster- related  skills,  the  skilled  including  con¬ 
siderably  higher  percent  of  people  with  at  least  some  college  training  and  a 
markedly  lower  percent  of  people  with  only  grade  school  education  or  less 
(the  "less"  meaning  no  formal  schooling  at  all). 

This  is  significant,  in  that  the  more  highly  educated,  in  a  formal 
sense,  tend,  in  general,  to  he  "community  leaders”  in  prestige  and  influence 
as  well  as  in  occupational  functions.  In  such  small  and  relatively  simply 
stratified  communities  as  the  ones  hers  being  studied. 


Skills  and  Socio-Economic  Status 

Related  to  education,  of  course,  is  the  question  of  socio-economic 
status*  For  the  purposes  of  having  one  measure  to  use  as  a  control  variable 
in  our  analyses,  we  have  constructed  a  rough  socio-economic  scale  for  the 
populations  here  involved,  based  on  a  combination  of  incoae  and  occupation 
of  household's  main  earner.  The  categories  are  as  follows* 

High*  Income  over  01*, 000  a  yearj  occupations*  professional;  manager, 

official  or  proprietor;  or  income  froei  real  estate,  stocks  and 
bonds,  etc. 

Upper-Middle 8  Income  $l,000-$i*,000;  occupations  as  in  'Sigh."  Op— 

Income  over  $l*,000;  occupations*  farmer,  farm  laborer;  clerical 
or  sales  workers;  crafts,  operatives,  service  woricer,  or  mis¬ 
cellaneous  worker;  or  retired  or  disabled. 

Lower-Middle t  Income  under  1!G.,OCO;  occupations  as  in  "High."  Or — 

Income  $1,000-41*, 000;  occupations  as  in  second  group  of  "Upper- 
Middle." 

low:  Income  under  $1,000;  occupations  as  in  second  group  of  "Upper- 

Middle." 


DISASTER-RELATED  SKILLS  AND  SOCIO-ECONOMIC  SIAHJS 


Socio- 

Bconoedc 

States 


High 

Dppai^-Middle 

Lower-Middle 


Not  specifiable 


Percent  of  All  Persona 
In  Impact  With 
Skill-*  No  Skin* 


10 

21 

£0 

10 


it 

9 

bo 

39 

7 


Percent  of  All  Persona 
Not  In  Impact  With 
Skills  No  Sirin* 

9  6 

18  13 

61  36 

11  38 

2  7 


disaster^*  ^^CerlSo^^TtS  "fo SSfS£S3 

5TS2  °~-  ^  ^  ^ing^closely'paraUe^'for^the^ 


Skills  and  Sitoational  Factora 

Among  the  situational  factors  which  aDDear  to  affoot  aa-  ■  .  , 

are  having  household  members  missing  during  Wt.  vLf!,**  J  disa3ter  behavior 
dr^ng  the  tornado,  and,  if  with  otherT^L  %  g  41009  °r  with  other* 
Host  exactlv  the  sLe  percentage  ofS'i^dUs' 
against  2!£)  had  household  members  missing  during  impact  forever  * 
percent  of  the  skilled  were  alone,  as  araLstl? J ?? tira 
ince  there  is  some  slight  evidence  (presented  in^hapter  ra)9ttarhkfU’8dr 
tended  to  be  associated  with  taking  more  unadaptive  ofwiarfentiJf 
as  precautionary  measures  after  the  tornado  had  alreadv^S  tM  f ^  S°Ch 
between  the  skilled  and  the  non-skilled  mar  aff ®bruck,  this  difference 
related  skills  to  the  typTo^Ucm  £££,  '  **  nUtio^P  of  disaster- 

Since,  as  shown  in  the  f clicking  chapter,  thee*  r 

sition—  the  presence  of  other  adult  males  for  male  resocnden+r  VT?*15  COtspo~ 
sence  of  children  for  female  respondents-appe^to^  A  ^f  t  pre~ 

aspects  of  impact  cariod  action  and  arrant  P«I  j  ?ajCe  a  difference  in  some 

the  non-skilled,  of  males  who  werw  the  only  Stales 

*  *  SUf:hU,r  S1"ller  «f  r«»0..  in  groups ^ithout^hildrnn* 
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niSASfiSB-ESLATH)  SKILLS  AND  GROUP  COMPOSITION  AT  IMPACT 


Percent  of  All  Persons 

Type  of  Group 

Composition 

In  Impact  With 
Skills  No  Skills 

Despondent  male:  All  others 
females  and/or  children 
Despondent  male:  group  inr~ittflss 

55 

20 

15 

other  adult  males 

19 

Respondent  female:  all  others 
adults  (male  or  female) 
Respondent  female:  group  in- 

2 

20 

eludes  children 

17 

25 

Despondent  alone 

5 

17 

Number  of  Interviews  l£  97 


Smnnary  of  Belatissship  of  Skills 
to  the  Characteristics  and  Situation 


Comparison  of  respondents  with  sad  without  disaster-related  skills 
indicates  that  those  with  such  skills  wane  primarily  men  in  the  age  range 
2$-hh  years.  The  skilled  group  was  also  better  educated  and  of  somewhat 
higher  educational  status.  Consistent  with  these  characteristics,  the 
skilled  respondents  tended  also  to  be  head3  of  households  with  dependents 
and  were  likely  to  be  with  other  people  (wives  and/or  children)  during 
impact* 


Disaster-Belated  Skills  as  Related  to  Disaster  Reactions 

Vs  may  now  turn  to  the  relationship  of  disaster-related  skills  to 
various  aspects  of  impact  and  post-impact  action,  affect  and  attitudes. 


Skills  and  Pre-Impact  and  Impact  Action 

Did  those  with  disaster-related  drills  or  training  act  differently 
Just  before  and  during  the  tornado  than  without  such  skills? 

Looking  first  at  a  summary  of  ell  actions  taktm  by  the  impact  area 
respondents  Just  before  and  during  impact,  we  find  that  there  are  no  dif¬ 
ferences  between  the  disaster-skilled  and  the  non-skilled,  in  the  percent# 
reporting  pre-impact  precautionary  action,  pre-impact  self -protective  action 
or  investigative  action. 


7 


m 
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Tabls  6—18 

C  PRE-IMPACT  AND  IMPACT  ACTIONS  TAKEN*  BT  DISASTER-BELATED  SKILLS 


Percent  of  All  Persons 

Type  of  Action 

In  Impact  With 

Skills 

No  Skills 

Precautionary  action — pre- impact 

2k 

25 

Precautionary  action  in  Impact 

26 

35 

Protective  action— pre-impact 

21* 

25 

Protective  action  in  Isaac  t 

79 

69 

Expressive  behavior* 

5 

13 

Flight 

2 

12 

Other-protective 

62 

55 

Seeking  or  getting  protection 
from  others 

2 6 

31 

Praying 

a 

37 

Actions  toward  property 

7 

H* 

Investigative  action* 

5 0 

1*7 

Number  of  Interviews 

1*2 

97 

*  Wiare  period  is  not  specified,  tabulation  is  a  sum¬ 


mary  of  this  type  of  action  in  either  period  or  both* 


Where  differences  worth  noting  occurred,  they  were  all  only  slight  at 
best,  but  all  were  consistently  in  the  expected  direction.  Those  with  disaster- 
related  skills  were  less  oriented  to  precautions  and  more  to  active  protection 
of  self  and  others  during  the  impact  period,  gave  less  expressional  vent  to 
their  emotions  in  the  fora  of  crying,  shouting,  or  running  about:  were  less 
likely  to  try  to  flee  (usually  a  very  maladaptive  action  to  take);  slightly 
more  likely  to  protect  others  and  less  likely  to  be  dependent  on  the  others; 
and  less  likely  to  pray  or  take  action  oriented  mainly  to  property.  These 
differences  may,  of  coarse,  reflect  principally  the  fact  that  the  skilled 
respondents  were  largely  males. 


irLeadershiptl  In  Pre-Impact  and  Impact 

We  would  expect  the  skilled  to  show  more  initiating,  guiding  and 
directing  of  others  just  before  and  during  the  impact  of  the  tornado.  Examples 
of  behavior  wo  have  classified  as  "leadership"  in  t-Ma  sense,  for  the  pre- 
impact  and  impact  periods,  tret 

Pre-impact:  Specifically  directing  others: 

We  lit  two  candles  and  put  them  on  the  counter,  and  I  do 
remember  telling  her  that  'you'd  better  run  over  and  blow  those 
candles  out — if  we  are  blowed  down,  we  won't  catch  fire. 1 
(Case  R-103,  p.  5) 


Pxe-lepaots  Initiating  others'  behavior  by  exaeplet 

...It  wee  just  a-rwabllng  and  a-roaring  and  I  said  to 
M«,  I  said,  ‘There1  ■  a  store  a-coadng, 1  and  he  said,  '*o, 

I  believe  that's  just  a  train.'  Of  course  I  left  the  table 
and  walked  is  the  other  root  to  look  and  it  vm  90 
joa  couldn't  *nytMng,  and  his  and  the  children  ease  on 
in  with  m..m  (Case  &-137*  P-  2} 

I^aet  periods  Specifically  directing  others* 

I  sent  to  the  kitchen  door  to  see  if  cssld  got  to  toe 
■tore  cellar.. .jest  as  I  opened  the  back  door,  shy  the  porch 
collapsed.  Jfaad  I  a  leaned  the  door  and  Z  hollered  to  sgr 
•other  and  a  lb-year-old  girl  that  ires  over  the  house,  'Com 
to  the  kitchen,'  I  said.  'Lay  dcen  and  cover  np  your  head.' 
Girl  got  under  the  table  and  mj  mother  and  I  Just  laid  on  the 
floor  and  it  happened.  (Case  &»166,  p.  1) 


Table  6-19 

TLEJLDEESUP*  II  PfiB-MPlCT  AMD  IMPACT,  BT  DIS1STF.H  SKILLS 


Period  of 
^Leaderships 


Percent  of  All  Persons  In  3ag>act 
Who  Vers  Mot  Alcoa 


Leader  in  pre-l^aot 
Leader  in  impact 
Leader  in  either  period 
leader  in  both  periods 


Ember  of  Zntervieee 


As  the  table  above,  the  differences  between  the  skilled  end  the  noo- 
skllled  ere  only  aoderate,  and  could  not  be  cor  -  ~ed  definitive.  Conalder- 
lng  also  the  association  of  akille  with  other  1.  ss,  each  aa  the  fact 
that  note  of  the  skilled  are  sale  household  heads  &  dependents,  for  whoa 
the  role  <crry>^tutir~t  is  to  take  an  initiating  and  directing  position,  attri¬ 
buting  the  cliicrcace  in  leadership  behavior  to  the  factor  of  skills  Itself 
is  questionable.  Siailarly,  the  skilled  art  wore  concentrated  is  the  cate¬ 
gory  of  respondents  who  were  the  only  adult  sale  in  their  respective  lapse t- 
poriod  group*  and  by  virtue  of  this  fast  would  also  be  likely  to  take  a 
leadership  role,  quite  apart  from  *«y  skills  possessed* 


Agf estiva  An 


-jjiaaatar  arm. 


S'S  b!,w®h“>S^hoSSd  “““““I  reactions  during  am 

SBLSsFwk  SSr™5^ 
saacr-^Rs^  sa^'ftSSJSr* 

labia  6-20 

Br rasas*, smts 


Jypa  of  Affnrs-fi,7  Reaction 

Js«ated,  uncontrolled 
aieb37  agitated  but  not 
uncontrolled 

00t  nacoa* 

Shrvte  aglUt8d  atataa 
Shockadj  stunned* 

Ccfflftjaed,  besildared 

Caln»  unexcited 


9asb9T  of  Interviews 


Percent  of  m  p - n, 

lb  Impact  With 
^^3  No  Sk-m. 


concuasion* 


BSSrS^ 

jssss  Tir~“s^^n 

“»  ■‘UlJ  *re5.  211  ’H“tloM  —»  tb.;  „„ 


orurt  «*«, 
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Sdlla  and  Turns  Ala  te  Poet-Impact  Orlantatlon 

Did  people  react  ary  differently  jgnaediatoly  after  the  disaster, 
according  to  whether  or  not  they  had  skills  relevant  in  a  disaster  situation? 

In  trying  to  classify  the  confused  and  easplicated  actions  the  re¬ 
spondents  reported  as  carried  out  in  the  inmadiase  af  teneath  of  the  storm, 
a  distinction  was  Bade  between  the  objects  of  orientation  of  the  respondent** 
action  (or  for  whom  the  respondent  bins  elf  was  tae  Object  of  action),  and 
the  specific  type  of  activity  in  which  he  engaged.  Classification  of  the 
farmer  gives  us  seme  idea  of  the  range  of  the  hcoLvidual's  concerns,  in  the 
face  of  the  disaster  with  its  widespread  impact,  and  of  tbs  ssqasaa*  %£ 
these  concerns  (since  the  interviews  were  coded  for  three  time  periods  cover¬ 
ing  the  night  immediately  following  the  atom:  first  half -hour,  fro*  then 
to  midnight,  and  from  then  to  dawn).  For  ary  cf  these  periods,  any  respond¬ 
ent  could,  of  course  have  been  oriented  to  many  efferent  objects,  either 
simultaneously  or  serially  or  soma  combination  rf  both.  In  the  classifica¬ 
tion  used,  orientation  to  a  particular  person  or  object  does  not  mean  that 
the  respondents  were  not  also  oriented  to  other  persons  or  objects.  Kawe, 
there  is  considerable  overlapping  of  the  percentages  in  each  category. 

The  categories  used  to  classify  the  objects  of  orientation,  end 
examples  of  each,  are  as  follows  t 

"Self  or  self  with  others:"  taking  c are  of  own  interests  or  needs,  or  those 
of  a  group  if  own  needs  are  uerged  with  those  of  ate  group: 

I  managed  to  get  back  into  the  house  md  get  some  coats 
for  all  of  us. (Case  B-35U,  p.  5) 

I  wedged  down  in  that  fork.. .and  I  couldn't  get  up  and 
couldn't  move,  my  hands  wa3  all  I  could  mors... till  ay  son 
had  come  on  up  there ••  .helped  ms  get  out.  (Case  S-302,  p.  Ij6) 

Household  kin  present  (i.e.,  who  were  present  with  respondent  during  impact, 
and  with  or  near  him  immediately  afterwards): 

After  we  surveyed  the  damage  to  our  boas  we  decided  that 
we'd  better  get  my  wife  and  daughter  out  tf  it  so  I  took  them 
to  Searcy  and  my  daughter  got  a  shot  for  shack....  (Case  fi-150, 

?•  2) 

I  was  over  at  the  hospital  /with  a  household  relative?  till 
ab  it  nine  o'clock.  (Case  B-130,  p.  2)  ~ 

Household  kin  absent  (i.e.,  who  were  absent  fro*  respondent  during  impact) 

floman  respondent  who  was  working  in  a  cafe  in  downtown 
Judsonia  at  time  of  the  storm,  separated  fsesi  her  children^ 

...I  was  wondering  about  the  kids,  wondering  if  they  was 
alright... tried  to  call  up  there. ..but  the  Hoes  were  all 
down. ..my  brother  passed... I  still  hadn't  seen  the  kids  then... 

(Case  ft-123,  P»  8) 
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Non-hocsehold  kins 

My  first  thought  was  to  gat  over  to  tha  depot  and  sea  about 
mother  and  dad*  (Case  R-138,  p*  1) 

We  went  on  to  Bald  Knob  and  discovered  that  oar  amt's  and 
ancle's  house  was  blown  away. ..my  husband  wanted  to  go  over  to 
ISundy  to  see  about  his  sister*  (Case  &-2l*6,  p*  6} 

Intimates:  (i.e.,  persons  with  whom  the  respondent  has  very  close  af factional 
and  solidarity  ties) 

We  had  friends  over  there... und  they  told  us  that  they 
was  all  killed  except  JB. ..they  thought  the  little  girl  was 
still  in  the  wreckage  so  we  tried  to  find  her.***  (Case 
8-21*6,  p.  6) 

A  few  minutes  later  I  saw  a  friend  of  mine  who  was  run¬ 
ning  down  the  street  with  blood  running  down  his  face*  He 
had  a  chill  or  something  and  he  asked  me  if  I  had  an  extra 
shoe*  Ee  had  only  one  shoe  on  his  feet;  so  I  had  rubber 
boots  on  and  took  one  of  them  off  and  gave  it  to  him  right 
away  cause  he  was  pretty  sick.*..  (Case  R-19U,  p.  l) 

Any  other  person,  or  ecrsunity  in  general: 

And  immediately  then.. .^£7  drove  over  to  Judsonia  and 
was  there  just  as  soon  as  it  was  over  and  saw  them  bring  in 
the  injured  and  dead.  (Case  ft-3l*2,  p.  1) 

So  then  we  started  out  then  to  see  who  needed  help  and 
whenever  we  found  anyone  who  did  why  then  we  stopped  and 
helped  and  then. ..if  they  didn't,... we'd  go  on  and  so  we 
worked  till  oh.. .it  must  have  been  close  to  twelve* 

(Case  R-202,  p.  2) 

It  will  be  noted  that  "orientation  to  general  commmity"  is  not 
always  to  bs  construed  as  giving  aid  or  rescue.  As  in  the  first  example, 
it  was  often  just  a  matter  of  driving  or  standing  around  looking.  Never- 
thaless,  a  comparison  of  the  respondents,  along  any  set  of  categories,  on 
extent  of  "orientation  to  the  general  community"  would  give  a  rough  indi¬ 
cation  of  tha  degree  to  which  they  were  able  to  focus  away  from  themselves 
and  those  they  most  closely  identified  themselves  with,  towards  a  broader 
focus  of  solidarity. 

He  should  expect  that  those  with  disaster-related  skills  would  be 
less  oriented  to  "self  or  self-witfr-others,"  and  more  oriented  to  tha 
"general  cccxsmity"  than  the  non-skilled,  and  would  show  corresponding 
differences  in  orientation  to  significant  others  at  various  deg,  33s  of 
solidarity^ 

tie  examined  the  percentages  of  the  skilled  and  of  the  non-skilled 
who  were  oriented  to  each  of  these  objects  during  the  throe  immediate  post¬ 
impact  periods.  Since  the  kinds  of  differences  we  fou  jd  were  basically 


the  son  for  all  three  periods,  we  present  only  the  tabulations  referring 
to  the  middle  period  (from  a  half-hour  after  the  atom  to  about  sicbightj 
the  phase  which  say  be  termed  the  "emergency  phase,"  during  which  most  of 
the  emergency  activities — rescue,  medical  and  mortuary— were  carried  out* 


Table  6-21 

OKtENTATICH  OF  ACTIVITIES  IN  EMKGEHCT  PHASE  (6  F.M—ltEDBIGET),. 

3Y  DISASTER  SKILLS 


Object  sf  Orientation 

Percent  of  All  Persons 
in  Impact*  With 

Skills  No  Simte 

Self  or  self  with  others 

21 

52 

Household  kin  present 

Ut 

10 

Household  kin  absent 

10 

5 

Non-household  kin 

36 

33 

General  conmmity 

81 

bh 

Number  of  Interviews 

ItZ 

97 

*  Non-impact  cases  present  no  differences  by  aid  1  la  ™ 
except*  orientation  to  general  community:  skilled:  68  percent; 
non-skilled*  38  percent. 


Hie  differences  revealed  by  the  table  are  in  the  expected  direction: 
at  the  two  extreme  points  of  levels  of  solidarity  involved,  the  differences 
between  the  skilled  and  the  non-skilled  are  substantial:  they  are  much  more 
community-oriented  and  much  less  self -oriented  than  the  non-skilled.  How¬ 
ever,  at  the  intermediate  levels,  those  of  kin  at  closer  and  further  remove, 
the  differences  between  the  skilled  and  the  non-skilled  are  negligible. 

While  the  difference  in  community  orientation  is  in  line  with  the  differences 
reported  elsewhere  for  respondents  with  the  characteristics  of  the  skilled, 
it  is  somewhat  larger  than  that  obtained  for  these  otlier  characteristics  and 
may  therefore  actually  be  in  large  part  a  function  of  skills  per  se* 


Skills  and  Loss  Involvement 


As  Table  6-22  shows,  those  with  disaster-related  skills  suffered 
slightly  higher  death  loss — specifically  in  losses  of  second-degree  relatives 
or  close  friends — bat  the  differences  in  injuries  and  on  property  loss,  though 
also  in  this  directi cn,  are  too  small  to  be  attributable  to  other  than  sampling 
variation.  While  disaster-related  skills  may  bear  on  loss  involvement,  the 
evidence  of  such  a  relationship  is  very  tenuous. 


labia  6-22 

DBCTB-a mb  sara  am  ^  ma3msiT 


Peccant  of  An  n,-^ 


^  IToa 


"o  SrfTU 


Type  and  ,f  Tnr[() 

°aath  Loss* 

Medina 

Low 

loss*  High 
Medina 
Low 

Property  Loss*  High 

Medim 

Low 


Nmnber  of  Interview  - - 

- - •— — _ _  42  97 

f®®101*  0019  concantrsted^n^Li^0!  *ncluaacl  here  since  they  warm 

p  “ WIJ  ■*-**  i— —  ^^-Wssits; 

™  a  — ,  J^^L_  mm 

- — - - - —  •UPACT  by  disaster  skhis 

^ant  °f  ffiijBa; 


Perr™..  "6''"07  r»H.f  „ 

csra*  °’,r»5a7  ^  6i 

Kedical  aid  36 

Search  for  Bdesing  A 

^serration  and  investigation  § 

««ber  of  Interviews  —Tr¬ 


isa  Impact  ffi  +h 
Skills  No  Skills 
~  3 


hot  In 
Skills 
27 
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Table  6-23  shows  a  quite  consistent  patten  for  both  the  impact  and 
non-impact  cases*  Though  many  of  the  differences  are  slight,  they  arm  all 
in  the  same  direction — those  with  disaster-related  skills  or  training  being 
consistently  more  active  in  outgoing  or  aiding  activities,  less  likely  to 
maintain  normal  routines  (non-impact  cases)  and  less  dependent  on  others 
for  help  (impact  cases,  regarding  emergency  relief)* 


Affective  Reactions  in  the  Immediate  Post-Impact  Period 

As  noted  above,  those  with  disaster-related  skills  were  Just  as  tgiaat 
dnring  impact  as  those  without  such  skills,  and  showed  only  very  slightly 
greater  control  over  their  emotional  reactions  a*  that  time.  Bss  sS*5itt  In 
the  iiuiuHuiaie  post-impact  period?  Table  6-2 1*  summarizes  the  affective  states 
immediately  after  the  storm,  and  later  that  evening,  for  the  impact  cases; 
and  for  the  non-impact,  affect  as  of  immediately  after  finding  oat  about  the 
storm  and  then  up  to  six  hours  after  finding  out* 


Table  6-21* 

AFFECTIVE  REACTIONS  IMMEDIATELY  AFTER  IMPACT,  AND  TO  SIX  HOURS  LATER, 

BI  DISASTER  SKILLS 


Percent  of  All,  Persons  Percent  of  All  Persona 


Type  of  Affective 

In  Impact  With 

Not  In  Impact  With 

Reaction 

Skills 

No  Skills 

Skills 

No  Skills 

Immediately  after  the  storm 
or  knowledge  of  it 

Agitated,  uncontrolled 

7 

5 

— 

— 

Agitated,  but  not 

uncontrolled 

36 

15 

1*2 

55 

Shocked,  stunned 

Hi 

13 

— 

5 

Any  strong  affect 

57 

69* 

16* 

63* 

Calm,  unexcited 

5 

9 

n 

5 

Up  to  six  hours  after  the 
storm  or  knowledge  of  it 

Agitated  states 

15 

1*3 

16 

1*8 

Shocked,  stunned 

12 

16 

— 

Any  strong  affect 

61** 

62* 

60* 

53* 

Calm,  unexcited 

5 

1* 

11* 

2 

No  indication  of  affective 

state  for  either  period 

.21* 

35 

18 

17 

Number  of  Interviews 

1*2 

97 

51i 

10b 

*  Includes,  as  well  as  agitated  and  shocked,  Mother  emotional 


reactions,*  e.g.,"felt  great  pity  for  the  people.* 
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If  we  look  only  at  the  first  part  of  the  table,  i*e.,  reactions 
immediately  after  the  storm  or  hearing  about  it,  it  would  see*  that  the 
skilled  had  slightly  less  severe  emotional  reactions,  at  least  of  the 
agitated  types*  However,  in  the  later  period  (beginning  one-half  hoar 
after  impact),  there  is  scarcely  any  difference  at  all  in  any  type  of 
reaction  between  the  skilled  and  the  non-s killed*  At  meet,  we  can  say 
that  those  with  disaster-related  skills  tended  to  recover  emotionally 
somewhat  more  rapidly  than  those  who  did  not,  bat,  in  general,  they  were 
jnst  as  subject  to  the  various  emotional  reactions  typical  of  the  disaster 
victims  and  their  immediate  intimates  and  neighbors.  After  the  veiy 
immediate  post-impact  phase,  those  with  disaster-related  skills  were 
indistinguishable  from  the  rest  of  the  population  in  tb^ir  rsrge  of 
emotional  reactions*  Thus  (as  in  the  impact  period),  although  the  skilled 
appeared  able  to  act  more  adaptively  and  protectively  toward  others  and 
were  slightly  mors  likely  to  maintain  initiative  in  the  group  they  were 
with,  they  were  still  as  much  affected  emotionally  by  the  disaster  as  any¬ 
one  else.  Put  another  way — although  those  with  disaster-related  skills 
were  emotionally  just  as  upset,  they  were  nevertheless  able  to  act  in  a 
more  controlled,  adaptive,  or  succoring  way  than  others*  And  it  is  this 
ability  to  act  in  spite  of  intense  emotion,  that  is  particularly  signi¬ 
ficant  iu  contemplating  disaster  planning. 

This  is  an  important  finding  for  the  psychology  of  controlled  be¬ 
havior  in  crisis  situations* — note  that,  of  the  impact  cases,  62  percent 
of  the  disaster-skilled  gave  soma  kind  of  emergency  relief  to  others  during 
the  emergency  post-impact  period  up  to  about  midnight;  yet  43-1*5  percent 
of  the  skilled  reported  some  degree  of  agitated  state  during  this  time, 
and  an  additional  12-11*  percent  reported  suffering  shocked,  stunned  re¬ 
actions,  making  well  over  half  with  one  or  the  other  intense  type  of  af¬ 
fective  state*  The  data  indicate  that  a  substantial  proportion  of  those 
with  disaster  skills  gave  active  aid  to  others  while  they  were  in  a  state 
of  intense  emotional  stress  themselves*  The  essential  point  is  that  having 
relevant  skills  and  training  which  could  in  soma  sense  be  mobilized— even 
if  only  in  the  most  general  sense  of  an  orientation  that  *it’e  up  to  me  to 
do  something  about  this  situation" — apparently  facilitated  people's  ability 
to  be  helpful,  reliant  and  a  source  of  recovery,  in  spite  of  great  emotional 
stress* 


Active  Common!  Orientation  for  the  Whole  Post-Impact  Period 

Table  6-25  further  documents  the  trend  noted  for  tbs  immediate  post¬ 
impact  period,  and  strikingly  so  for  the  impact  cases*  When  we  consider 
"active  community  orientation"  (a  summary  index  of  participation  in  or  com¬ 
bination  of  the  activities  listed),  almost  twice  as  high  a  percentage  of 
those  with  disaster-related  skills  or  training  as  of  those  without,  shewed 
such  orientation.  For  the  non-impact  cases,  the  differences  are  less  pro¬ 
nounced,  but  are  in  the  same  direction* 


icnvB  cxjwmtTT  oHEramcw  2H  m  K»sr-ikPiCT  mntL 
bx  DisAsm^mm  sms 


of  Activl 


At  any  tin®  in  the  post- 

i*F»ct  period 
■hrsct,  active  rescue 
work 

Medical-hospital  work 
Informal  relief  or  re¬ 
habilitation  to  psite 
sons  other  than  kin 
or  intimates 
Volunteer  work  with 
formal  relief  agencies 

fW**?  community  orientation* 
of  the  above  activities) 

Number  of  Interviews 


P-f  All  Persona 


2oJ*mz 


- —  ■  -  — ^«<*ttrDancQg 

It.  was  suggested  alb  ore  that  thosn  wi+v  j. 
emotionally  controlled  imediately  fSl^^!f8ter  £kills  »*ght  be  mo: 
show  more  of  the  minor  physical  or  ^  disaster,  but  might  later 

widespread  as  an  after-ration  to  S  S2t?  di!4turJaaC8S  are  so 

iS  hJ  thf  SQ!fU°Q  that  to0Sff  ware  aore^kJ^S  fP^81*  derives 

activities  v?rlous  emergency  and  restorative  activities ^  F?8t~ln^act  Per 
tivities,  be  suppressing  the  intensity  of  ~mot.^VVQ3,  TOuld»  during  the: 

“«?  <""*,,1  in  tteBTaadihat  S  031  "“«<■>  the  diL>to 

to  to,,  weeks  (tt?period  -lth£ 

of  PlVBiolosiosI-o^psjrhosoMtie  oj«pt<w  r,pott.d_a„  u»  follol 

/r  *5ckon  1  have  neuritis  in  one  of  *r  .  ,  _ 

111  97  ^S3  before  and  lSt  I  hS  1  aerflr 

couldn't  hardly  use  it.  (Case  R-I06.  10  thia  elbo»  I 


breath,  COaldn't  *  long 

“>*  “» *>■  co^  «£dT(22«S^gf  raal  «“y- 

«*•&  **»-* 

night/,  (case  ft-202,  p.  26)  BUaday  /tornado  occurred  Friday 


ffc®pl9s  of  complaints  dassiflad  a.  •MTBh„w 

“»  »  -Mjobo^cal-  !«.»«,  foiling, 
(Do  you  find  i±  ...  ^ 


.  —  — wie  xqi  if 

I  do  on  things?)  Well 

Since  I've  b««n  ^erwn  extent— eren  up  till  no,.,  *„„* 

give  up  or  somet^T^  Vlt,  I  guess,  *  just 

I  gu^:  sine  then, 

seems  like  mazy  times  I  ha!?  ?*ing  ^“tooyed... 

day  it  os  almost.  (Case  R-15o!  p.  2lf^  thlDk  10  kno"r  »bat 

elouefy  lookin^0I0hav?bee?iL?ft1  JfT?  be?n  rather  stony  and 
vous,  but  I  never  had  before?  (Cas^B^^p.  *** 

toS”  fd*11  that  b“cl> 

that  tornado  and  things.  (Case  StfS^Tu)1  ^am  aboot  1111 
all  overLneS'i^^  58)st  nois8'  1  3ast  ^ 


Table  6-26 


ago  of  abates  Isaa  g.  m  Po^n 


•iay  Physiological  or 
psychosomatic 
■Any  psychological 
(cognitive  or  affective) 
Any  disturbances — physical 
or  psychological 

Ph^?ical  ®2d_  Psychological 
disturbances 


skTuT" 

niBi 

No  Skin. 

Not  In  Icnact.  Stt+s 
^  No  Skin, 

6U 

73 

33 

5b 

8 3 

88 

61 

70 

88 

91 

61 

7l» 

59 

70 

33 

L6 

bomber  of  Interviews 
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Table  6-26  lends  so  support  to  the  hypothesis  suggested*  If  any¬ 
thing,  persons  with  disaster-related  skills  were  less  subject  to  later 
physiological  and  psychological  disturbances.  The  differences  are,  in 
general,  those  which  night  be  expected  on  the  basis  of  the  characteristics 
of  the  skilled  noted  in  the  first  pert  of  this  section* 


Other  Indications  of  Morale  and  Well-Being 


Subjective  Sense  of  Deprivation 

There  is  tans  cumulative  evidence  that  those  with  disaster-related 
skills  or  training,  "held  up  better*  before,  during  and  after  the  storm, 
than  those  without  such  skills,  in  the  sense  of  being  better  able  to  pro¬ 
tect  and  cars  for  tbsms elves  and  others  as  well,  even  though  they  suffered 
just  as  intense  emotional  reactions  as  anyone  else*  We  may  close  this 
section,  then,  by  taking  one  indication  of  the  general  state  of  "morals11 
or  well-being  that  distinguishes  the  disaster-skilled  from  the  non-skilled, 
in  the  later  post-impact  period.  This  is  the  subjective  sense  of  depriva¬ 
tion* 


We  noted  earlier  in  this  section  the  relationship  of  disaster- 
related  skills  to  loss  involvement:  the  skilled  did  not  differ  from  the 
unskilled  in  injuries  sustained  to  self  or  household  members,  or  in  property 
loss,  but  had  a  slightly  higher  percentage  reporting  death  of  a  relative 
further  than  first  degree  or  a  dose  friend.  In  this  sense  they  were 
slightly  "harder  hit*  as  a  group  than  the  non-skilled. 

If  the  subjective  sense  of  deprivation,  i.e.,  sense  of  how  hard  hit 
you  feel  you  are,  were  in  line  with  the  objective  situation,  we  should  ex¬ 
pect  the  disaster-skills d  to  feel  a  slightly  higher  sense  of  deprivation  than 
the  non-skilled.  The  extent  to  which  the  subjective  view  appears  to  under¬ 
state  the  objective  deprivations  may  be  taken  as  a  rough  index  of  "morale.* 


Categories  for  "Subjective  Sense  of  Deprivation* 

We  classified  any  statements  the  respondent  made  (usually  not  in  reply 
to  direct  questioning  on  this  point)  that  seemed  to  point  to  his  own  feelings 
about  how  hard  he  ms  hit,  howr  badly  he  suffered  in  the  storm,  etc.  Such 
statements  were  either  in  absolute  terms  or  in  terns  comparing  the  respondent** 
deprivations  with  those  of  others,  or  comparing  them  to  how  bad  things  mitdrt 
have  been  for  him.  The  responses  were  originally  classified  into  a  larger 
number  of  categories,  making  more  detailed  distinctions,  but  the  number  of 
cases  represented  by  any  of  these  more  detailed  types  of  answers  was  too 
small  for  convenient  statistical  handling,  given  the  relatively  small  total 
number  of  exses  in  our  sample.  The  detailed  categories,  were,  therefore 
combined  into  the  following  three  "absolute”  classes  and  one  "relative* 
class: 
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■High  sans*  of  deprivation*" 

Respondent  feels  his  deprivations  ar*  great,  with  oat  Baking 
any  comparative  statement;  or  he  feels  they  are  great  relative  to 
possibilities,  as  great  as  they  might  have  been,  etc* 

"Median  sense  of  deprivation*" 

Bespondent  feels  hie  cm  deprivations  were  moderate  (without 
comparative  statement);  or  they  were  moderate  compared  to  what  they 
could  h are  been* 

"Low  sense  of  deprivation  «■ 

Respondent  felt  ha  had  no  deprivation  (without  comparative 
statement);  or  his  deprivations  were  slight  or  nil,  but  sene  ware 
certainly  possible;  therefore  he  "got  off  lucky,"  etc* 

"Feels  less  deprived  than  others*" 

Bespondent  feels  that  his  deprivations,  whatever  they  were 
absolutely,  were  certainly  less  than  tfaoso  of  others;  others  are 
worse  off,  etc* 

Scarcely  any  of  the  respondents  reported  fealing  that  their  depriva¬ 
tions  were  worse  than  others' — though  objectively  this  must  certainly  have 
been  the  case  for  many — and  very  few  reported  in  comparative  terns  that  they 
felt  t lually  hard  hit  with  others.  These  two  categories  have,  therefore, 
been  omitted,  ffe  also  tried  to  classify  who  the  others  were  with  whoa 
respondents  compared  themselves;  but  scarcely  any  specified  this  in  terns 
other  than  by  reference  to  "people  who  were  harder  hit."  It  is  difficult 
to  give  good  brief  examples  of  statements  which  were  classified  under  each 
of  these  rubrics,  since  the  decision  to  classify  the  respondent  in  these 
terms  wa3  based  npon  the  code's  overall  evaluation  of  the  interview,  the 
general  emotional  tone  of  satisf actio-  and  various  more  subtle  factors. 
However,  a  vary  rough  crude  approximation  can  be  obtained  from  the  follow¬ 
ing  excerpts* 

"High  sense  of  deprivation*" 

'Ma,  don't  worry  about  it,' he  says,  you  can  lire  with 
us  out  at  the  house.  And  I  said,  'Yes,  *  but  I'd  never  be 
satisfied  without  a  home,  I've  always  had  a  borne  ...and  as 
welcome  as  I  could  be,  but  I  feel  like  the  young — I  don't 
think  it's  right  for  two  families  in  one  house,  that's  the 
way  I  feel  about  it.. .I'm  just  as  well  by  sysalf • . .Mr. 

Martin  Respondent's  hush  and/...  has  been  abed  35  years  and 
nearly  six  months  before,  he  died.  I  had  the  awfolest  time 
anybody  in  this  world  ever  had,  and  I  went  through  of 
that.  This  Romaic/  hurt  me  as  bad.  (Case  R-152,  p.  3) 


“  **"*  «  deprivation:* 

that*!1, ffT  difJ98  ^  all  really 
S®*  At  everyday  cl^he^*  thHlothw, 

tfa™  bei-Tg  Jdnda  injured  hn+  V‘%  *  “attar  ouch  about 

i?ar  what  ^  do  want  to  do  /goes  on  at  1®»  1  don’t 

nice  neighbors  be  had*  etc.  ™  J!?+  1  “f®8  lanS*h  about 
^Te  here  “27... hate  to  lose  °°+  having  a  place  to 

.  -JL’&mng*  *  a» 

On  flf  lUnwtM.il. _ ee 


80038  of  deprivation*" 


*  ®  hurt  wore  22  ^ 

JJ®**  «Pan»d,  S w^diTha^^STi  111311  *8  wan't  hilled, 
bare  aaterlal  things.  (Ca«?«  p  live®>  even  if  we  didn't 

23*  -  *  tflttsrssi 


"Feels  las,  deprived  than  others*" 


hart  lifcfSatT  (Se^Sf  J^*00"***  «»*  7°a  wasn’t 

Table  6-27 

- SS *"  °f  *™”W.  *r  PISA5TRB  BM 

Subjective  Sense  Synt  <T7m  rereong,  percent  ^fTTTT^ 
-of  Paprlvatin^  In  Impact  writ.*.  m"  t  t  — 

'  -  SS  K»  SSX, 

eh  1 - ■===-  Skills  No  Ski] 


I«SS  than  others 
Ho  mention 


Humber  of  Interviews 


51* 


I 
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The  findings  folios  oar  expectations  in  practically  all  the  compari¬ 
sons  though  the  differences  are  not  substantial.  Tboss  with  the  disaster- 
related  training  do,  however,  tend  more  than  the  others,  to  understate  their 
actual  loss  and  deprivation  from  the  tornado,  and  to  be  more  likely  than  the 
others  to  report  themselves  as  less  hard  hit.  Th a  differences  In  the  direc¬ 
tion  of  higher  "morale"  of  the  skilled  are,  however,  quite  small  and,  con¬ 
sidering  the  differences  in  other  characteristics,  the  evidence  for  aqy 
difference  is  far  from  conclusive. 


Summary  of  Findings  on  Disastwr-Related  Skills 

Disaster-related  skills  or  training  ha/a  apparently  made  a  decided 
and  consistent  difference  in  behavior  just  before,  during  and  after  the 
disaster.  The  difference  is  in  the  direction  of  greater  control,  adaptive¬ 
ness  and  active  other-orientation  of  a  helpful  directive  kind.  Possession 
of  such  skills  did  not,  however,  diminish  emotional  reactions  during  and 
right  after  the  stonn,  but  these  emotional  reactions  did  not  seem  to  inter¬ 
fere  with  activities  in  aiding  the  stricken  conmmity  as  well  as  one’s  own 
intimates.  The  control  of  this  affect  did  not  lead  to  greater  incidence 
of  later  bodily  and  psychological  disturbances  than  appeared  in  those  with¬ 
out  such  skills  and  training.  The  slightly  lesser  incidence,  in  fact,  of 
the  various  later  reactions,  went  hand  in  hand  with  other  indications  of 
higher  "morale."  Thus,  those  with  disaster-related  skills  showed  a  slightly 
greater  tendency  to  minimize  their  own  deprivations  and  sufferings. 

The  disaster-skilled  are  also  those  most  likely  to  take  on  the  role 
of  informal  community  "leaders,"  at  least  in  the  sense  in  which  we  have  used 
this  term  here:  people  who  spontaneously  undertake  and  even  direct  the  various 
kinds  of  succoring  activities  suddenly  and  urgently  needed  in  the  aftermath 
of  the  disaster.  It  is,  of  course,  conceivable  that  in  some  disaster  situa¬ 
tions  those  with  high  skills  may  find  themselves  in  a  position  where  they  are 
unable  to  exercise  these  skills  because  of  the  enormity  of  the  need.  In  such 
cases  we  may  well  expect  the  emotional  reactions  of  the  disaster-skilled  to 
be  even  more  intense  and  incapacitating  than  those  cf  the  non-ski  lied,  and 
their  morale  might  be  much  lower  than  that  of  other  members  of  the  population. 

There  is  considerable  evidence  of  the  association  of  disaster-skills 
with  higher  educational  background  and  higher  socio-economic  status.  This, 
rather  than  the  skills  per  se,  may  be  an  important  factor  in  the  higher 
"morale"  of  this  group  in  contrast  to  the  n on-skilled. 


m 
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FRSVIOGS  DISASTER  EIPERIESC5  AS  A  EETERXdOT 
OF  DISASTER  BJEATKB 


An  obvious  aspect  of  background  dtastlon  that  one  would  expect  to 
sake  a  difference  in  a  person's  reactions  to  a  disaster,  is  whether  or  net 
he  has  had  a  previous  experience  in  this,  or  sons  other,  kind  of  disaster* 

The  effect  of  such  previous  experience  has  important  iiplicaU.cn s  for  wartime 
disasters  such  as  boabiigs*  There  is  sons  evidence  (eee,  for  exasple.  Janie, 

Air  War  end  Eaotlonal  Steps*)  that  repeated  bombing  experiences  within  a 
limited  uissa  period  Bake  icr  differential  reactions  to  this  type  of  disaster 
experience.  Peacetime  fisssters  are  not,  in  general,  well  adapted  to  testing 
the  effects  of  previous  disaster  experiences,  since  natural  disasters  are 
seldom  repeated  with  any  frequency  within  «y  short  period  of  tine.  Although 
peacetime  disasters  can  probably  shed  only  very  United  light  on  reactions 
to  intense,  repeated  disasters,  an  effort  will  be  nads  here  to  see  whether 
there  is  any  effect  on  behavior  of  such  previous  experiences  as  the  respondents 
in  this  case  did  have. 

In  Chapter  II  we  suataarlsed  the  nueiber  of  impact  and  non-inpact  cases 
who  had  experienced— directly  or  indiroctly — each  of  various  types  of  prior 
disaster  situations.  We  shall  review  only  salient  points  here* 

1.  Only  13  percent  of  the  impact  cases  and  9  percent  of  the  non¬ 
impact  had  been  directly  in  the  impact  of  a  tornado  before. 

2.  An  additional  1 9  percent  of  ispset  cases  sod  13  percent  of  non¬ 
impact  had  been  clcee  enough  to  a  tornado  to  be  threatened. 

3.  Gar-fourth  of  the  impact  cases  and  hP  percent  of  non-iss>act  had 
had  a  more  indirect  type  of  tornado  experience— e.g.,  on  early  childhood  ex¬ 
perience  the  respondent  does  not  himself  remember,  seeing  the  destruction 
wrought  by  *  tornado,  etc. 

Date  on  the  recency  of  previous  torn&ax  experiences  was  provided  in 
too  few  cases  to  permit  of  detailed  analysis,  but,  where  the  information  was 
given  (which  implied  only  to  direct  and  highly  involved  experiences),  nearly 
all  of  such  experiences  had  occurred  several  years  back— most  as  long  as  twenty 
years  ago* 

Fy  contrast,  experiences  in  other  types  of  disaster— the  moet  prominent 
beiqg  auto  accidents  and  heavy  windstorms  not  cf  tornado  dinensiona— were,  in 
general,  more  recent.  But  again  our  data  are  limited  by  the  fact  that  there 
are  too  few  cases  reporting  any  ora  particular  type  of  other-thaa-tomado 
disaster  to  allow  for  comparisons  of  effects  cf  different  kinds  of  other 
disaster  experience.  It  has  been  necessary  to  c cabins  these  various  types 
cf  experiences  under  the  general  rubric  of  "non- tornado  disasters.*  Tbs  fact 
that  these  experiences  were  probably  quite  heterogeneous  in  quality  as  well 
as  intensity,  having  only  ths  oxamon  characteristic  of  being  crisis  or  extreme 
situations,  would  tend  to  obscure  any  relationships  between  the  prior  experience 
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and  present  reactions*  However,  as  many  as  i*3  percent  of  Hie  ixpact  cases, 
and  38  percent  of  the  non-impact,  reported  having  had  some  such  "non- tornado 
disaster"  experience. 

It  should  also  he  noted  that  89  percent  of  the  inpact  cases  who  had 
any  previous  tornado  experience,  82i  percent  of  the  non- impact  cases,  reported 
only  one  previous  tornado  experience  (of  18  inpact  and  21  non-impact  eases)* 

Of  those  who  reported  ary  previous  non-tornado  experiences,  three-fourths 
(both  of  the  impact  and  of  the  non-irpact  cases)  reported  only  one  such  ex¬ 
perience  (of  32  impact  and  38  non- impact  cases)* 

Ibis,  our  discussion  of  the  relationship  betrean  prior  experience 
*j?d  reactions  in  ins  present  disaster,  mat  he  highly  qualified,  to  take  into 
account  the  almost  complete  lack  of  cases  with  recent  tornado  experience* 
Certainly,  the  entire  weight  of  psychological  too  or/  would  indicate  that 
isolated  experiences  in  the  remote  past  cannot  be  expected  to  have  the  saaa 
influence  on  reactions  to  a  disaster  as  a  series  of  a  ore  recent  experiences* 

For  purposes  of  the  present  analysis,  all  the  respondents  were  classi¬ 
fied  into  the  following  four  categories  t 

A*  No  previous  disaster  experience,  either  in  tornadoes  or  in  ary 
other  type  oF” disaster* 

E.  Previous  experience  in  other  types  of  disaster  only,  hut  not  in 
term  docs. 

C.  Previous  experience  in  tornadoes  only,  but  not  in  other  types  of 
disaster. 

D.  Previous  experience  both  in  tornado  and  in  other  types  of  disaster* 

"Previous  experience"  in  tornadoes  includes  any  degree  of  i-rolvetaent 
in  say  previous  tornado,  whethsr  onco  or  acre  often;  vhethar  respondent  was 
directly  in  the  is-paci,  of  tbs  tornado,  on  tha  edge  of  it,  or  saw  ona  passing 
by  close  enough  to  rocognize  it  as  a  tornado*  It  also  includes  even  no  re  in¬ 
direct  experiences— such  as  afterwards  seeing  the  destruction  wrought  by  a 
tornado;  an  experience  as  a  child  which  the  respondent  does  not  himself 
renrfber  but  which  other  family  Berbers  have  told  him  about;  or  experiences 
of  close  family  senders  which  respondent,  was  told  about.  Examples  are* 

Vo  had  one  through  here— 10  years  ago— did  tear  sy  neighbor's 
house,  down  here,  didn't  hit  us  then,  we  were  back  off.  (Case  B-238, 

P.  2,  3.) 

I  vas  working  down  in  the  shed  one  time,  saw  one,  looked  like 
a  long  broken  cloud  dose  to  the  ground,  not  any  bigger  than  a 
wash-pan  probably  at  the  botto»...It  didn't  do  anything,  just  took 
up  fence  poets.  (Case  R-3U6,  p*  16.) 

I've  experienced  several  of  them,  but  never  hare  been  right 
in  tba  middle  of  one  before,  but  I've  seen  the  wreckage  of  then* 

(Case  12-150,  p.  20,  a.) 
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Veil,  1  heard  people  talk  about  it  before,  of  course,  and 
jqr  husband  %**  oss  cosing  orer  ora  day.. .so  I  have  acre  or  less 
imagined  what  one  looked  like.  (Case  R-2U6,  p.  32.) 


•'Experience  in  other  types  of  disaster*  includes  experiences  of  any 
degree  of  intensity  or  Involvement  in  any  of  the  following*  big  windstorms 
(but  smaller  than  a  tornado);  borricsaes,  typhoons  on  land;  earthquakes  or 
iretsors;  floods,  fires,  explosions ;  ear,  train,  or  plane  accidents;  ship- 
wreck,  severe  stern,  typhoon,  or  hurricane  at  sea;  war  combat,  with  car  without 
actual  direct  participation  on  front  lines*  ate* 

Tahiti  6-28  smarises  the  percentage  incidence  of  each  major  category 
of  previous  experience* 


Table  6-28 

PRZ7T0TJ5  DISASTER  EXPERIENCE 


Type  of  Previous 

Percent  of  All  Persons 

Disaster  Experience 

In  lip  act 

Not  In  Impact 

Bone 

23 

26 

Boi’  -  tornado  disaster  only 

20 

13 

Tornado  only 

31* 

35 

Both  tornado  and  non- tornado  disaster 

23 

2$ 

Boater  of  Interviews 

139 

158 

gypothesea 

We  would  expoet  that  persons  who  bad  previous  disaster  experience, 
particularly  of  tornadoes,  would  be  more  sensitive  to  the  tornado  warning  cnes 
on  this  occasion,  feus  arriving  at  a  sense  of  threat  earlier  than  others,  and 
would  earlier  take  appropriate  precautionary  and  protective  measures;  that, 
although  experiencing  strong  affect,  they  night  be  more  self-controlled  during 
impact  end  more  able  to  take  protective  measures  for  others;  and  show  fewer 
uncontrolled  and  incapacitating  types  of  responses  'uefa  as  expressive  behavior 
(cryixg,  screaming,  shouting),  uncontrolled  flight  l.  panic,  or  frozen  immo¬ 
bility.  Further,  we  might  expect  that  respondents  with  previous  disaster 
experience  would  be  more  likely  to  take  the  initiative  in  directing  others 
what  to  do,  or  in  leading  them  in  other  ways.  We  would  expect  that  such 
eater  degr-v  of  self-control  and  capacity  to  take  over  leadership  would 
carry  over  into  the  emergency  phase  of  the  port- impact  period;  and  would 
result  in  a  more  active  earaurdLt;,  orientation  in  that  period  and  in  more 
frequent  participation  in  rescue,  transportation  of  the  injured,  and  emer¬ 
gency  medical  aid*  We  would  expect  also  that  those  with  previous  disaster 
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As  fafcls  6-30  shows,  far  the  Impact  etaa,  thaw  with  no  prowl oa» 
disaster  experience  inclnde  a  greater  percentage  of  foalti,  than  sag r  of  tha 
i  experienced  grotee*  For  tha  no»-ijejact  eases,  tha  greatest  percentage  of 

fatales  occurs  for  those  with  tornado  experience  only;  and  the  highest  pro¬ 
portion  of  miss  is  in  tha  group  with  both  tornado  and  other  disaster  ex¬ 
perience* 


Household  Sola 

Thera  era  a  umber  of  dlffaranoee  mong  tha  experience  groupa,  accord¬ 
ing  to  honaoHnid  rols,  bit  they  viij  fK—  ua  inpact  to  tha  non-lspact  oases, 
sad  do  not  seen  to  fall  into  any  kind  of  dsarcat  pattern*  Sines  this  it  so 
cad  since  none  of  tha  differences  era  very  large,  wa  nay  as  sens  that  tha  dif¬ 
ferential  distribution  by  household  role  does  not  istrodoca  any  tyvteaatie 
bias  in  the  effects  of  tha  eaperlanoe  factor  on  the  various  aspects  of  action, 
affect  and  attitude* 


Occupation 

Table  6-31  presents  the  findings  on  cceqpatiQoal  distribution  of  the 
different  experience  groups* 


Table  6-31 


OCCDKLTIOH  BI  FEETIOtS  DISASTER  EXFERIESGS 


Fercsst  of  All  Persona  in  Ik> 

Percent  of  All  Persons  Bet  in 

Occupation 

pset 

with  Pswicos  I^pcrieioa 

Impact  With  Previous  Experience 

of 

in 

in 

Respondent 

Other 

Other 

Sons 

Disaster 

Tnm»do 

Both 

Bona 

Disaster 

Tornado 

Both 

Professional, 

■anagsr,  offi¬ 
cial  or  pro¬ 
prietor 

16 

k 

29 

6 

15 

IS 

11 

13 

? enter  or  fern 

laborer 

— 

n 

13 

16 

k 

7 

Ik 

26 

Clerical  or  aalM 

worker 

Craftcwm,  op- 

7 

3 

5 

7 

3 

7 

•retire,  aerv- 
ica  worker  or 

laborer 

2$ 

k6 

26 

33 

23 

26 

2k 

13 

Bouscslfe 

kk 

2$ 

13 

25 

39 

33 

31 

13 

Mar  at 

26 

Interviews 

32 

k7 

32 

3« 

a 

sa 

kl 

<*  TJ 


-  . -1  •  — 
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urcu^t  tospoaitictt 

Since  the  sod  cl  situation  of  the  individual  during  impact  appears  to 
sake  eosae  difference  in  reactions  (see  Chapter  711),  it  is  important  to  note 
that  there  is  sate  association  between  previous  experience  and  group  composi¬ 
tion* 


Table  6-32 


(ESTOP  COMPOSITION  AT  IMPACT,  BI  PREVIOUS  KTPEBIBfCK 


Percent  of  ill  Persons  in  Lxpact 

Group  Composition 

With  Previous  Rcwrienoe  In 

Boss 

Other 

Disaster 

Tornado 

Both 

Respondent 

alone 

13 

31 

3* 

6 

Respondent 

children 

Respondent 

male:  all  others  females  and/or 

sales  group  includes  other  adult 

22 

28 

29 

melee 

32 

18 

20 

35 

Respondent 

fascist  *11  others  adults 

(rule  or 

f  swale) 

18 

31 

17 

12 

Respondent 

feaslei  group  includes 

3b 

children 

29 

3 3 

22 

Bashar  of  Interviews 

32 

28 

hi 

32 

Tbs  gmro  with  both  type*  of  disaster  experience  Includes  a  higher  pro¬ 
portion  of  males  who  were  the  only  adult  male  in  their  respective  groups  said  a 
lower  proportion  of  res pendants  vi»  vers  alcne.  Those  with  tornado  experience 
only  has  the  lowest  proportion  of  feaales  in  a  group  including  children  and 
the  highest  proportion  of  respondents  who  were  alone* 


Previous  Bzporleace  and  iPTolveawot 


hangar 


Raadnlng  the  different  esnerleose  catogoriea  to  see  if  they  differed 
in  extent  of  danger  they  faced  drring  the  stem,  we  found  only  minute  differ¬ 
ences  between  th«s,  roughly  the  to*  proportion  in  each  case  giving  indica¬ 
tions  of  being  in  extreas  danger,  as  compared  to  only  high  degree  of  danger* 


*.%*■*; 
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Lorn  InrolTwsert 


Tabulation  of  loans  by  bereavement,  injuries  to  self  and  household 
9,  and  property  destruction  or  hoaelaasneae,  rerealed  that  the  experience 
groups  do  not  differ  by  nre  than  very  small  percentages  in  injury  and  property 
loss,  bet  the  following  difference  does  appear  in  death  loss* 


Table  6-39 

nan  loss,  bt  peetiods  gpmacE 


Degree  of  Lose 


Media* 

Low* 


Percent  of  All  Persons  in  Insect 
With  Previous  Experience  In 


Xone 

Other 

Disaster 

Tornado 

Both 

h 

3 

16 

5 

38 

ia 

8U 

75 

57 

56 

losber  of 
Interviews 


32 


28 


Itf 


*Hl£hn  Man o  a  first-degree  relative  was 
billed |  ■Kedisa"  aeens  a  aeoond-degrco  relatire  or 
very  doee  friend  ns  killed;  "Lew"  none  of  these, 
or  only  aoqaainteasss  killed* 


Differences  between  the  experienced  and  the  inexperienced  in  post- 
impact  behavior  say  be  attributable  to  this  diff ereaca  in  death  loss,  the  in¬ 
experienced  having  noticeably  lower  losses  in  this  respect* 


Action  end  Affect  in  Prt  Impact  and  Impact  Periods 


Seoaitlrltr  to  Yarning  Caaa  csd  Priwlty  of  Threat  Definition 

Yore  those  who  bad  previous  disaster  experience  were  likely  to  investi¬ 
gate  possible  warning  ones  dazing  tho  pre-ixp&ct  period,  end  did  they  earlier 
arrive  at  a  definition  of  threat  cf  a  tornado  or  similarly  dangerous  event? 


Y*  can  get  sews  indication  on  this  point  by  ocaparlng  the  percent  in 
each  of  the  prevloua-esperience  categories  who  continued  rith  their  normal 
routines  ss  the  main  action  daring  the  period  Just  before  inpact,  thus  showing 
insensitivity  to  the  danger  indications  of  the  warning  cues;  and  compare  alee 


the  percent  of  each  eategerjr  who  took  inveetigative  action  daring  the  pre- 
ispact  period*  3h*  findings  on  this  are  presented  in  Table  6-3U  below* 

On  priority  of  threat  definition,  we  can  cowpare  the  different  experi¬ 
ence  categories  on  length  of  tine  elapsing  between  their  arriving  at  a  sense 
of  threat  and  the  actual  inpact  of  the  tornado*  The  findings  are  given  in 
Table  6-35  below* 


table  6-3fc 

i-TIuaTTva  vatsuS  CHGOISG 

IN  PEE- IMPACT.  BT  PBE7I0CS  EEFGBXEN^E 


Percent  of  All  Persons  in  Inn  act 


Type  of  Action 

. 

Other 

— 

None 

Disaster 

Tornado 

Both 

Continued  ongoing  routines 

9 

18 

35 

13 

Investigated  warning  cues 

3 k 

25 

36 

38 

Nasabar  of  Intel  elans 


Table  6-35 

AMO  1ST  0?  FOHattHMNO.  BT  PEETCOUS  BXPSB2EHGB 


None  (l*s*9  no  definition  of  threat 
before  inpact) 

Practically  none 


Percent  of  All  Persons  in  Iwpact 
With  Previous  Experience  In 


None 

Other 

Disaster 

Tornado 

Both 

hh 

32 

38 

31 

1 9 

29 

26 

38 

3U 

30 

31 

lftsiw  of  Interviews 


32 


2 


ii  -  *-1'— 
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MU  these  tables  Aw  differences  between  the  groups  vlth  differ¬ 
ing  experience,  the  differencee  are  —all  and  no  ccnalatant  pattern  la  appar¬ 
ent*  The  data  then  do  not  mppeart  the  hypothec!*  that  the  acre  experienced 
would  chew  wore  sensitivity  to  pre-isq?act  warning  cues,  and  therefore  arrive 
earlier  at  a  cense  of  threat*  The  data  are  however,  not  sufficient  evidence 
that  the  hypothesis  la  false* 


Other  Pre-Isaact  Actions*  Precant lonary  and  Protective 

Comparing  the  percentagee  of  each  of  tha  experience  m»j!  who  test 
as  their  p refcdssst  ssti Iu»  daring  the  pre- impact  period,  actions  ■precaution¬ 
ary,*  ■protective,11  and  "protective  of  others*  (as  these  have  been  earlier 
defined),  we  find  that  there  are  no  differences  among  the*  worth  tabulating 
here* 


However,  In  listing  e  smaaary  of  all  pre-impact  actions  taken,  the 
percentages  taking  protective  action  oriented  to  self  or  self  with  others  do 
show  a  difference  by  previous  axperisneet  Those  with  both  tornado  and  other 
disaster  experience  shewed  higher  percents  taking  protective  actions  than 
those  with  only  tornado  or  only  other  disaster  experience,  or  those  with  no 
previous  disaster  experience.  The  difference,  however,  is  only  a  woderata 
one* 


In  general,  differences  between  the  experience  groups  are  small  and 
inconsistent,  and  lend  little  support  for  the  hypothesis  that  the  more  disaster- 
experienced  nsald  take  wore  adequate  protective  action  prior  to  the  actaal 
impact  of  the  disaster* 


Previous  Experience  end  Ira  act  Peri  od  Action 

Of  the  several  different  kinds  of  indications  wo  tabulated  on  action 
during  the  irpcct  period— initial  action  during  irpact,  predominant  action, 
and  all  actions  taken — we  found  that  the  results,  distinguishing  different 
experience  backgrounds,  varied  eceaewhat  from  one  criterion  to  the  next,  bat 
none  of  these  tabulations  ehowad  any  dearcut  differences  by  previous  disaster 
experience.  Vs  m ay  pres  rat  belotf  Just  one  of  these  three  which  will  serve  to 
represent  all  of  then*  tha  predominant  action  daring  inpact* 

Recalling  that  precautionary  activities,  during  i*r>aet,  generally 
tended  to  be  mere  rtaladkptive  than  adaptive,  vs  note  here  the  lower  percentage 
reporting  such  activities,  in  thoeo  who  had  other  disaster  experience.  How¬ 
ever,  the  difference  is  not  great,  and  is  sot  repeated  when  considering  ■ini¬ 
tial  action  during  impact*  or  "all  actions  taken."  Otherwise,  the  only- 
figures  that  stead  out  1a  this  table  are  the  relatively  lew  percentages  of 
those  with  tornado  experience  only  who  took  actions  protective  either  of  self 
or  of  others.  Ve  may  recall  here  the  overproportion  of  older  people  in  this 
experience  category,  which  is  possibly  enough  to  account  for  this  differ— 
in  controlled  adaptive  or  leadership  kind  of  behavior* 
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Bias,  oar  evidence  is  lnsefficieBt  sitter  to  support  or  to  refute  tbs 
hypotheses  that  the  noire  experienced  would  he  sore  controlled,  acre  protsctiTs 
for  self  and  others,  and  shear  less  IncapadtctSag  types  of  responses  **»— 
those  without  such  experience* 


Table  6-36 

ERE3XMH1HT  ACTIO?  DCRBTO  IMPACT,  BI JHSVIOUS  ETPHUEHOS 


Type  of  Action 

Percent  of  AH  Persons  in 
Hth  Previous  Experience 

3£wt 

leas 

Otter 

Disaster 

Tornado 

Both 

Precautionary 

16 

3 

21 

IP 

Protective 

66 

61 

U7 

66 

Other  protective 

23 

16 

32 

(a 

Seeding  or  getting  protection,  from  otters 

33 

11 

15 

30. 

I«acbility 

3 

6 

3 

Expressive  behavior 

3 

3 

2 

6 

Investigative 

3 

3 

2 

6 

Busfcer  of  Interviews 

32 

28 

h7 

32 

Previous  Eraeriaaoe  end  "Leadership*  Sarin,?  Irrvct 

la  there  any  erLdeaes  that  previous  disaster  experience  enabled  people 
to  take  a  wore  directing  or  initiating  role  dcing  the  impact  of  the  tornado? 
Using  “loader"  in  this  sense,  as  discussed  earlier  in  this  ciupter,  vs  find  the 
results  gtrsa  in  Table  6-37* 

According  to  the  findings  of  this  able,  far  fpao  being  wore  likely  to 
be  leaders,  the  experienced— particularly  those  site  tornado  experience  only— 
seen  to  bo  lacs  Ukaiy  to  appear  in  directing  end  Initiating  roles*  However, 
ve  should  recoil  hare  again  that  those  with  tornado  experience  only  hare  a 
dlspropcr-ticsite  ausber  of  oldei1  persons,  cceparcd  to  the  other  experience 
types,  and  this  xasy  account  far  the  lever  proportion  of  "leadership** 
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Tibia  6-37 


ISALBSHIP*  IH  IMPACT,  BZ  PEE7ICRJS  KimifflCS 


Leader,  and  Period 

Percent  of  All  Persons  in  Lq pact 
Who  Ware  Hot  Alone  Luring  Iwpact, 
and  Vbo  Had  Previous  Erperleaos  La 

Other 

Hens 

Lis aster 

Tornado 

Loader  in  pre-lsp&ct  pearled 

32 

2U 

18 

26 

Lesdar  in  intact  period 

29 

2 k 

18 

37 

Leader  in  eitbsr  pro-bepact  or  lap  act 

1(3 

36 

3U 

hi 

Leader  in  both  pro-ispact  and  lz^act 

16 

12 

3 

17 

Busbar  of  Interviews 

28 

25 

38 

30 

Previous  Experience  as  Related  to  Affective  Stats  Daring  Ispact 

Did  biffing  previous  tornado  experience,  oar  other  trpe*  of  disaster 
experience—  or  both— Lave  an  effect  on  thaesotlcnal  state  of  people  daring  the 
tornado  itself?  Va  night  aspect  that  previous  tornado  experience  at  least— 
and,  perhaps,  also  other  tjpoa  of  disaater  esperieneo— ■ would  bare  given  the 
percaa  scaa  oease  that  it  vox  possible  to  survive  such  extro*  danger,  and 
thus  enabled  bin  to  control  bis  o-m  erofdo'irl  recpcassa  cad  keep  than  within 
bounds,  Eivrcvtr,  ore  can  aUo  argue  that  a  person  who  had  been  through  this 
before,  roald  krow  rare  virJ.clly  what  sa  ex tries*  danger  it  was,  end  therefore 
be  core  overvuituroi  by  sswlcty,  fear,  or  othor  intense  negative  affect}  where¬ 
as  scK^ona  for  whoa  tea  tornado  was  a  first  experience  sight  tusdsreatiaate 
the  danger  and  be  Inca  i pact  by  it  than  would  be  warranted  by  the  objective 
situation. 

leaning  in  aind  the  caveats  we  hare  already  expressed  about  the  dif¬ 
ficulties  ctid  utrelicbilities  in  registering  and  classifying  affect,  we  pre¬ 
sent  in  Table  6-33  a  rough  g«xar*l  picture  cf  the  differences  in  affective 
reaction  by  experience  typsc.  It  actacd  i-portant  in  these  caparisons  to 
separate  wales  froa  fcrales.  Such  separation  resulted  in  extrcsaly  tall 
nunbors  of  cases  in  a  given  category  (o.g.,  there  were  caly  10  interviews 
for  soles  with  no  previous  disaster  experience)}  it  was  necessary  to  restrict 
the  dissension  of  "previous  espericnca*  to  teo  categorise— "no  previous  tornado 
exporitaco"  tsd  "scan  prsvioua  tornado  experience.11 

We  note  first  that,  far  nearly  all  types  of  strong  affective  reaction, 
ths  no  tornado  espcriencs  group  chows  lesser  inddoooe  than  tha  experienced 
group.  For  the  rules,  the  obvcrco  is  true  also,  that  is,  that  those  with  no 
previous  eapadLence  no  re  often  reported  feeling  coin,  unexcited,  etc.,  through 
the  ix^wet  period*  However,  this  was  not  tzws  for  the  f wales.  Qaa  probable 
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factor  hero  is  tbs  greater  aarlHlagnoea  of  mAlet  than  fsmalat  to  s&dt  that 
they  were  upset  by  the  atom*  If  this  la  eo,  then  oar  findings  eaggeet  that 
it  la  progressively  lose  true  uith  greater  previous  experl  mioe—i.e.,  that 
aalea  with  greater  previous  experience  may  tend  to  report  their  ova  affect 
■ore  frankly. 


Table  6-38 

affective  reacticbs  dcrjko  impact,  bt  fbevkws  expebuxcs  joq>  sez 


percent  of  Kales  la  lepact 

Percent  of  Penales  1m  Ixraact 

Typo  of  ' 

With 

Vlth 

Affect 

Vo  Previous 

Previcea 

So  Previous 

Previous 

Tornado 

Tornado 

Tornado 

Tornado 

Experience 

Experience 

Experience 

Experience 

Agitated, 

uncontrolled 

— 

mm 

3 

6 

Highly  agitated 

but  not  u&> 

controlled 

17 

33 

*7 

52 

Mildly  agitated 

but  not  u&> 

controlled 

a 

29 

19 

29 

Any  agitated 

state 

3« 

63 

69 

87 

Shocked,  stormed 

k 

2 

6 

13 

Confused,  be- 

wlldered 

17 

h 

11 

mm 

fleln,  UTY^irrtt-td 

33 

23 

8 

26 

farther  of 
Interviews 

2b 

W 

36 

31 

Though  the  differences  betveo  the  experienced  tad  inexperienced  gratis 
ere  not  pronoanoM  cv  dearly  patterned  for  ary  cpedfle  tub  type  of  the  "agi¬ 
tated"  states,  for  rll  agitated  states,  there  it  a  tendency,  casag  both  the 
males  and  the  f*s:aleo,  twrerd  greater  in ci dears  for  those  with  previous  tornado 
cmerieaee.  Inis  ie  tir.s  also  for  tho  ehocksd-etunned  reactions  atong  the  fo¬ 
ndles.  The  differences  eo  reported  agitation  are  each  greater  for  tha  males 
than  for  tho  t entice,  principally  because  each  s  large  proportion  of  ell  f— loo 
report  sees  agitated  state. 

Those  differences  may  beer  oo  cultural  standards  of  what  a  man  will  be 
willing  to  addt  to  a  strange  interviewer  about  his  feelings  In  a  stress 
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sitaatioo—l.s.,  tbs  sore  previous  disaster  experience  the  sort  likely  a  mm 
Mgr  be  to  regard  these  intease  affective  states  as  "normal"  and  undaxwtandattLs 
sad  not  a  setter  for  shaae.  Sobs  of  the  respondents  actually  articulated  this, 
with  such  phrases  as,  "Of  course,  I  was  scared,  who  wouldn't  be  at  a  tia*  Ilka 
that9"  or  "Anyone  who  tells  70a  he  wasn't  soared  is  e  liar  or  a  faksort  it*e 
natural  to  he  Beared  at  a  tine  like  that." 

Allowing  for  the  possibility  that  the  differences  that  appear  hers  re¬ 
present  nort  e  difference  In  willingness  to  adait  particular  motional  raectioos 
rather  than  differs ncea  in  their  occurrence,  we  way  conclude  that  the  evidence 
aeeas  to  point  to  wore  intense  emotional  reactions  cn  the  part  of  those  with 
previous  tornado  experience.  Perth.?,  while  rcsss.  rspsft  wn  intense  effeet 
generally  (and  for  each  specific  type),  the  Influence  of  previous  tornado  ex¬ 
perience  seeas  to  bo  acre  narked  for  tha  nan. 


The  Pcat-Inpaot  Period 


Eight  of  tha  Stom 

Examining  new  the  period  iaaadiately  after  tha  tornado,  we  want  to  knew 
if  persons  with  previous  experience  were  any  different  from  those  without  pie 
viocs  disaster  experience,  in  their  objects  of  orientation  and  the  types  of 
activity  they  engaged  in,  and  the  kind  and  extent  of  affect  they  displayed. 

In  advance  to  would  hypothesise  that  those  who  had  previous  tornado  experience, 
and,  to  a  lesser  extent,  those  who  had  experience  of  other  types  of  disasters, 
would  be  non  likely  to  orient  themselves  earlier  easy  tram  tbenselveo  and 
iwne diets  kin,  toward  the  general  community,  and  that  this  would  persist  longer 
through  that  night  for  tha  prerioualy-diaaster-expcrienced  than  for  those  who 
were  not.  Ea  ronld  also  expect  that  the  experienced  would  take  a  sore  active 
role  in  the  isseuiate  aid  activities  of  rescue,  emergency  relief,  and  sodded 
help. 


Ao9OTKcv>nt  Sterol  tha  Firs t-Half -Hour 

Enrinlng  who  were  tha  objeota  of  orientation  of  the  respondents  is 
the  different  experience-categories  during  tha  first-half -hour  after  Impact, 
to  find  that  the  percentages  vary  only  slightly  by  previous  experience* 
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Orientation  in  the  Bwsrgency  Basel  6  PJf.  to  mteliht 

The  nore  critical  period  for  1 sandl ate  pocVi^aet  orientations  ess 
from  about  a  half-hour  after  impact  to  midnight  that  night.  Tha  following 
table  presents  the  orientations  of  action  by  previous  experience,  for  impact 
and  non-ixqpaet  eases,  distinguishing  only  four  of  the  *  orientation*  categories! 
continuing  noraal  routines,  oriented  to  self  or  self-edth-others,  oriented  to 
nan-household  kin,  and  oriented  to  the  general  cocmity. 


Table  6-3 9 


OBQHUTId  V  ACTICS  FES  6  TO  MllWIDHT, 
ST  PHEPIOOS  BPEHIESCE* 


Object  of 
Orientation 

Percent  of  All  Persona  la  In¬ 
pact  With  Previous  Experience 
in 

Percent  of  All  Persons  Not  In 
Impact  With  Previous  Experience 

_ _ ia _ 

None 

Other 

Disaster 

Tornado 

Both 

Wove 

Other 

Disaster 

-  Tornado 

Both 

Noraal  routines 

— 

— 

2 

It 

39 

& 

10 

57 

Self  or  self- 
vi  th-o  there 

* 

36 

37 

29 

IS 

19 

18 

22 

Non-household 

kin 

32 

23 

10 

36 

37 

3 k 

29 

30 

General  Can* 
■unity 

$0 

61i 

10 

62 

65 

52 

h2 

37 

Estimated 

Barber  c t 
Interviews 

28 

22 

28 

Ifi 

35 

5k 

36 

*  Excludes  persons  injured  or  otherwise  incapacitated. 
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The  table  share  a  rather  different  pattern  for  the  inpact  as  against 
the  non-impact  cases*  among  the  i^act  cases,  disaster  experience  tends  to 
be  associated  idth  less  concern  with  self  and  immediate  others  one  is  with, 
and  more  concern  with  the  general  coacnnltyj  while  for  the  non-impact  cases, 
the  relationship  is  the  reverse.  Looking  at  concern  for  the  general  cammmity 
in  the  still-later  period  that  night — that  is,  froa  midnight  to  dawn— <we  find 
again  that  for  the  impact  cases  the  non-experis  need  show  less  conaunlty  orien¬ 
tation,  while  for  the  non-impact  they  show  more,  than  those  with  disaster 
experience.  For  the  non-inpact  cases,  those  without  previous  experience  also 
shew  less  continuation  of  normal  routines  fbr  that  period  (as  is  also  evident 
in  the  shove  table  fr?  the  period  up  to  midnight) . 

Thus,  the  hypothesis  about  the  greater  likelihood  of  those  with  pre¬ 
vious  experience  orienting  themselves  away  from  self  and  immediate  kin  to  the 
wider  coxsronity,  ad  doing  so  earlier,  holds  up  only  in  part  for  the  lap  act 
area  and  is  refuted  t y  the  evidence  for  the  non-inpact  area.  Since  it  is 
based  not  on  one  comparison  only,  but  rather  on  a  consistent-trend  among  a 
murker  of  different  comparisons,  even  though  the  differences  in  some  of  the 
cases  are  not  great,  wa  are  Inclined  to  believe  this  difference  really  differ¬ 
entiates  the  people  according  to  previous  experience.  The  reversal  of  trend 
for  the  non- impact  cases  compared  to  the  impact  calls  far  some  discussion. 

Ve  may  note  at  this  point  that  the  more  experienced  non-inpact  cases  include 
a  greater  proportion  of  older  people,  hut  that,  for  the  impact  cases,  the  older 
persons  were  more  concentrated  in  the  group  with  tornado  experience  only* 
looking  at  the  imediately  preceding  table,  we  see  that  it  is  precisely  in 
these  groups  that  the  percent  of  coaawAty  orientation  drops.  It  is  quite 
possible  that  is  the  —  or,  at  least,  a  —  determining  factor  in  these  dif¬ 
ferences. 


of  iKiediate  Pbst-Ircact  Aetiv 


If  we  examine  now  the  type  of  activity  in  the  emergency  period  (6  P.M. 
to  midnight)  according  to  previous  experience,  we  find  the  following* 


Impact  area  cases  had  only  snail  percentages  of  participation  and 
showed  no  differences  worth  noting  aaoeg  the  experience  types,  in  the  follow¬ 
ing  kinds  of  activity*  continuing  oagoiqg  routines,  being  rescued  by  others, 
receiving  medical  aid,  giving  medical  aid,  assessment  of  own  property,  and 
transportation  of  injured.  Persons  not  in  inpact  shw  low  percentages  of 
participation  (and  no  differences  worth  noting)  in  assessment  of  own  property. 
Otherwise,  the  percentages  of  various  activities  in  this  time  period  are  the 
following  * 


Table  6-20 


TUBS  OF  ACTIVITIES  IH  EaRGHTCT  P0ST-3K&CT  PERIOD, 
51  PREVIOUS  EHEEHSCE 


Type  of 
Activity 
Performed 

Percent  of  All  Persons  in  Im¬ 
pact  with  Previous  Experience 
in 

Percent  of  All  Persons  Not  la 
Impact  With  Previous  Experience 
in 

Hone 

Other 

Disaster 

Tornado 

Both 

Hone 

Other 

Disaster 

Tornado 

f*  -  *• 

uum 

Sargsa^f 

relief 

ia 

39 

b3 

63 

39 

11 

27 

15 

Rescue 

9 

2k 

26 

3b 

h 

11 

1 

6 

Kedical  aid 

3 

3 

b 

6 

21 

_ 

5 

b 

Search  fear 
ads  sing 

2$t 

21 

30 

3k 

36 

15 

2b 

22 

Observing  and 
investigating 

22 

36 

30 

56 

52 

30 

b7 

56 

Continuing  on¬ 
going  routines  3 

—  . 

2 

3 

39 

56 

b6 

56 

Rusher  of 
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These  findings  corroborate  farther  the  treads  vo  noted  In  objects  of 
orientation  far  that  periods  In  activities  giving  aid  and  help  to  disaster 
victims,  as  well  as  in  searching  for  nissirj,  and  simply  observing  and  investi¬ 
gating,  the  more  disaster-experienced  impact  cases  were  generally  more  active 
than  those  with  no  disaster  experience*  Again,  the  non- insect  cases  show 
almost  the  opposite  relationship — those  with  no  disaster  experience  being 
mono  active  and  less  liv  ely  to  continue  their  normal  routines  in  this  period* 
The  percent  ages  of  those  who  "searched  for  rrissipg*  (intimates)  are  interesting, 
since,  as  noted  above,  there  are  no  important  differences  among  the  experience 
categories  in  percent  having  household  members  absent  ("Kissing")  during  the 
tornado.1 


Affective  Reactions  in  the  Ienedlate  Post-Irpact  Period 

Vo  noted  above  that  those  with  no  previous  disaster  experience  reported 
less  of  various  kinds  of  affective  states  during  impact  than  did  those  with 
previous  experience,  and  that  this  difference  was  more  pronounced  far  the 
males  thm  the  f wales. 


1  The  objects  of  "search"  included,  la  addition  to  absent  household 
•cabers,  non-household  kin  and  Intimates. 


Vbrt*  then*  about  the  period  la— dtotely  after  the  atom  and  the 
period  later  that  evening? 

The  impact  eases  reported  the  following  for  the  period  lenedUteljr 
after  Impact i 


Table  6-ljl 

lmcriTS  EEACTTOHS  1H  BKEDIATE  PCBT-IHRLCT, 
BT  PREVIOUS  EXPERIENCE  AHD  SEX 


Affective 

Reaction 


ImedUtely  after  stana 


Percent  of  Males  In 
Ins act  With 


Percent  of  Pennies  In 
Impact  with 


■o  Previous 
Tornado 


later  that  evening*  to 
aid  nig  lit 


Previons 

Tornado 

Experience 


lo  Previous 
Tornado 


Agitated*  uncontrolled 

* 

— 

6 

Agitated*  not 
uncontrolled 

37 

M 

bh 

Shocked*  stunned 

8 

k 

22 

Any  strong  affect* 

50 

52 

75 

Cain*  unexcited 

13 

10 

3 

Previous 
Tornado 
Experl enc 


Agitated 

25 

38 

53 

58 

Shocked*  stunzad 

8 

13 

1 9 

1$ 

Any  strcog  affeet* 

k2 

53 

72 

77 

Cain*  unexcited 

8 

2 

3 

6 

>cr  of  Interviews 

2b 

W 

36 

31 

•  Figures  for  "any  strong  affect"  nay  total  more  than  tbs  sen  of  tbs 
percents  "agitated*  and  "shocked*"  since  this  category  also  includes  "other 
affective  statee." 


As  the  table  shove*  the  difference*  in  affect  between  thoee  with 
previous  disaster  experience  and  those  without,  persist  into  the  poet- impact 
period*  both  immediately  after  the  store  and  later  that  evening* 


■raittw 


zsz 

Previous  Experience  and  "Active  Comronlty  Orientation"  in  Ihe  Whole 
Port-Impact  Period 

H «wm  and  Medical  Voric 

In  Table  6-3*0  above*  va  presented  the  percentages  participating  la 
rescue  and  medical  aid  activities  for  the  emergency  phase,  from  six  to  mid¬ 
night  the  evening  of  the  storm*  Here  we  are  concerned  with  hew  mat y  of  each 
experience  group  participated  in  any  of  these  activities  it  any  time  in  the 
post- impact  period*  Our  tabulations  on  this  point  shorn  percentages  which  vary 
only  in  detail  from  those  presented  »h<r*»  but  shsv  tbs  saaa  general  trend  * 
impact  eases  show  higher  percentages  of  rescue  activity  far  those  with  pre¬ 
vious  disaster  experience]  non-impact  cases  had  very  few  participating  and 
did  not  differentiate  by  experience*  Medical  activity  was  mainly  by  non¬ 
impact  persons,  those  without  prior  disaster  experience  beli%  slightly  more, 
active  than  the  rest* 


Informal  Relief  to  Mon-related  Parsons 

The  following  table  eoapares  the  percents  of  aadi  experience  category 
who  participated  In  cither  formal  or  informal  relief,  as  well  as  In  any  "active 
community  orientation." 


Table  6-!i2 

PARTICIPATION  IB  XHFOHMAL  AMD  IOHXAL  RELIEF,  AID 
■ACTIVE  OOMMUNITT  ORIENTATION,*  BT  PREVIOUS  EXPERIENCE 


Percent  of  All  Persons  in  Im-  Percent  of  All  Persons  Hoi  in 
pact  With  Previous  Experience  Impact  WELth  Previous  Experience 


in 

in 

xype  ox  ~* 

Activity 

Bone 

Other 

Disaster 

Tornado 

Both 

Bone 

Othei 

Disaster 

Tornado 

Both 

Informal  aid  to 
non-related 
persona  51 

so 

23 

38 

U3 

11 

31 

28 

Volunteer  work 
with  formal 
relief  agencies  9 

7 

6 

9 

18 

30 

a 

IS 

Any  active  conson- 
Tty  orientation 
in  post-impact"  & 

S7 

SI 

S3 

63 

37 

hh 

1* 

Baber  of 

Interviews  32 

28 

hi 

32 

38 

21 

S8 

la 

^Includes  any  oft  direct  active  rescue  work)  medical-hospital  work] 
informal  relief  to  non-related  persons]  and  volunteer  work  with  formal  relief 
agencies* 
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As  the  table  shows,  the  impact  cases  differentiate  only  slightly,  ty 
previous  experience,  on  these  aspects  of  active  poet-impact  coanonity  orien¬ 
tation,  the  experienced  being  aore  active  in  informal  aid,  and  in  cowxmlty- 
crientation,  generally,  than  the  inexperienced.  Volunteer  work  for  faraal 
relief  agencies  does  not  show  distinctions  by  previous  experience* 

The  non-impact  people  again  show  the  reverse  pattern,  at  least  on  ia- 
formal  aid  to  individual  disaster  victims,  and  on  conunity  orientation 
generally*  those  without  previous  experience  having  higher  participation 
than  those  with  each  experience. 


Again,  we  should  consider  that  cf  tha  Ij^pect  cases,  those  with  only 
temauu  experience  do  not  differ  as  sharply  froa  the  inexperienced  as  do  thoee 
with  other  disaster  experience,  and  the  fact  that  this  group  has  a  higher 
proportion  of  older  people*  Consider  also  that  among  the  non-impact,  the  more 
experienced  have  mare  older  persons;  it  is  likely  that  acme  of  the  relation¬ 
ships  are  attributable  to  differences  in  the  age  distributions  of  the  differ¬ 
ent  experience  groups* 


later  Post-Impact  Reactions 

Vs  noted  above  that,  tor  Impact  cases,  the  immediate  post-ixgxact 
affective  reactions  were  more  intense  for  those  with  previous  disaster  ex¬ 
perience,  while  for  Lon- impact,  they  were  more  intense  for  those  with  no 
previous  disaster  experience  (varying  in  details  by  sex  differences  anil"" 
considering  different  types  of  previous  experience)*  Do  such  differences 
persist  into  the  later  post- impact  period  in  the  fora  of  physiological, 
psychosonatic,  and  psychological  disturbances?  Table  6-li3  presents  the 
findings,  in  summary  fora* 


Table  6-1*3 

PHISICAL  AHD  PSTCOOLOOICAL  DISTORBAHCES  IK  UTE  POST-IMPACT  PERIOD, 
BI  PREVIOUS  EXPERIENCE 


Percent  of  All  Persons  in  la-  Percent  of  All  Persons  Hot  in 
pact  With  Previous  Experience  Impact  With  Previous  Experience 
_  in _  in 


Type  of 

Disturbance  BfTU;r 

Other 

Disaster 

Tornado 

Both 

Bone 

Other 

Disaster 

Tornado 

Both 

Any  Physiologi¬ 

cal  or  psycho¬ 
somatic  $6 

82 

66 

81 

la 

1* 

ia 

ft 

Any  psychological  78 
Any  disturbance 

86 

6$ 

97 

61 

7U 

68 

70 

cf  either  type  81 
Both  physical  aid 

89 

89 

62 

100 

61 

78 

la 

72 

72 

psychological  $3 

79 

78 

ia 

37 

52 

Kunber  of 
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This  table  shews  that  the  general  trend  we  found  for  the  impact  cases 
on  affect  ire  reactions  immediately  after  the  star*,  holds  true  for  both  ia¬ 
pact  and  non- impact  cases  in  their  symptomatic  disturbances  continuing  for 
days  to  weeks  after  the  storm:  i.e.,  that  those  with  previous  disaster  ex¬ 
perience  have  a  greater  incidence  of  each  of  the  main  types  of  reactions  than 
do  those  without  previous  disaster  experience,  particularly  those  i&o  have 
had  both  tornado  and  other  types  of  disaster  experience*  For  the  non-impact 
cases,  the  differences  are  not  particularly  large,  but  they  are  all  in  the 
same  direction* 

We  should  recall  here  that  the  disaster -experienced  impact  cases  had 
higher  death  losses  than  the  inexperienced.  This  nay  be  a  factor  in  the  dif¬ 
ference  vz  find  here  in  later  post-isqoact  reactions,  particularly  for  the 
fact  that  the  differences  are  greater  for  the  impact  then  for  the  non-impact 
cases. 


Other  Indications  of  Morale:  Subjective  Sense  of  Deprivation 


Another  indication  of  differential  long-range  effects  is  to  be  found 
in  the  "subjective  sense  of  deprivation*  respondents  report — i.e.,  how  hard- 
hit  they  indicate  they  think  they  were,  either  in  absolute  terms  or  In  com¬ 
parison  with  possibilities  or  with  other  persons.  As  discussed  in  the  pre¬ 
ceding  section,  respondents  were  classified  according  to  whether  they  seemed 
to  consider  themselves  highly,  moderate!} ,  or  only  slightly  deprived  or  hard- 
hit  by  the  storm  or  its  aftermath,  or  less  hard-hit  than  others. 

We  noted  earlier  that,  objectively,  those  with  more  disaster  experience 
happened  to  suffer  higher  losses  in  deaths  of  kin  and  intimates  than  those 
without  previous  disaster  experience,  though  their  sufferings  in  injuries  and 
property  destruction  or  homlessness  were  about  the  sane.  If  the  subjective 
sense  of  deprivation  is  in  line  with  the  objective  situation,  then  we  would 
expect  the  more  disaster-experienced  to  show  a  slightly  higher  sense  of  de¬ 
privation  than  those  with  no  earlier  disaster  experience.  The  following  table 
presents  the  results.l 

Table  6-1*1* 

SUBJECTIVE  SENSE  OF  DEPRIVATION,  El  PREVIOUS  EXPEDIENCE 


Sense  of  Deprivation 


High 

Medium 

Low 

Less  than  others 


Percent  of  Persons  in  Impact 
With  Previous  Experience 
Other  Disaster  Tornado  E 

18  17 

68  61 

11*  13 

39  1*7 


Number  of  Interviews 


1*7  32 


1  Non-impact  cases  are  not  included,  since  the  vast  majority  of  them, 
understandably  enough,  reported  their  deprivations  as  lew,  without  any  differences 
among  the  disaster  experience  types. 
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Vi  not*  that,  while  two  of  the  experienced  tjrpui  had  slightly  Mgh— » 
percentages  reporting  their  deprivations  as  "high"  than  did  the  non- 
experienced,  all  of  the  experienced  reported  greater  percentages  feeling 
"medium"  ear  "low*  deprivation,  and  the  differences  were  particularly  strong 
on  "feeling  leas  deprived  than  others."  Since  the  difference  in  actual  lose 
ran  in  the  other  direction,  ve  nay  conclude  that  the  acre  experienced  are 
definitely  understating  their  losses  or  deprivations  in  comparison  with  those 
without  prior  disaster  experience.  This  nay  be  an  indication  of  higher  sense 
of  well-being  cr  norale. 


Attitudes  Toward  Saergency  Services  »~1  Csssaslty  utilities 

Other  indications  of  "norale*  nay  be  found  In  the  respondent's  atti¬ 
tudes  about  the  various  emergency  activities  of  ths  post-iapact  period,  aid 
about  disruption  of  ccasamisy  services  as  they  affected  his  in  his  usual  work 
or  dasestie  routines.  An  analysis  of  thsse  attitudas  is  valuable  also  as  e 
roegh  Indication  of  the  degree  to  which  aggressions  have  developed  in  the 
stricken  and  proximate  oozannities,  and  what  targets  thase  aggressions  are 
directed  against  in  people's  overt  expressions  of  opinion. 

Chapter  7  above  present  ad  sons  discussion  of  the  overall  incidence 
of  these  attitudes  in  the  inpact  and  non-impact  areas,  giving  a  good  deal 
of  the  detail  of  the  attitudes  expressed,  e.g.,  explaining  just  which  relief 
agencies  were  criticised,  on  what  grounds,  by  what  percent  of  the  two  popu¬ 
lations  involved.  In  our  present  discussion,  space  limitations  prevent  a 
detailed  breakdown  of  these  attitudes  for  discuccion  of  tbv  relation  of  each 
of  the*  to  previous  experience.  Instead  ve  shall  try  to  susrasrlze  the  general 
tendency  of  theso  feelings,  opinions,  oto.  far  each  general  topical  area, 
abcut  the  poat-ivpact  siturtieni  1)  attitudes  about  tka  rescue,  medical, 
and  noriucry  activities}  2)  attitudes  about  the  control  agencies}  3)  atti¬ 
tudes  about  relief  and  rehabilitation  agencies}  and  b)  attitudes  about  dis¬ 
rupt  ion  of  ceeaucity  services.  Far  each  of  tiros*  topics,  all  respondents 
ere  classified  as  expressing!  a)  Only  positive  or  favorable  attitudes  about 
the  problem  in  question}  b)  Only  ajgativa  or  unfavorable  attitudes  about  any 
aspect  of  the  problem}  or  c)  Mixed  attitudes,  i.e.,  elthar  some  positive 
statements  and  son  negative,  or  statements  which  were  thesselve  ambivalent, 
conflicting,  or  ambiguous. 


Attitudes  Toward  Bescue,  Radical,  tad  Ibrtcary  Activities 

Tjs  cosparing  attitudes  toward  tis  activities  of  the  acute  enargmqr 
phase— i.e.,  rescuo  work,  mortuary  activities,  end  Bailed  and  hospital  work— 
according  to  previous  experience,  we  find  that  tbs  non-impact  cases  do  not 
differentiate  at  all  in  percentages  of  each  expariar.ee  category  indicating 
positive,  dxad,  and  negative  attitudes.  Bar  the  impact  eases,  the  findings 
are  » s  follows* 
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Table  6-tS 

ATTITUDES  TOWARD  RESCUE,  MEDICAL,  AM)  MCBTOART  ACTIVITIES, 
BI  PRETCOOS  EXPERIENCE 


Percent  of  All  Persons  in  Ibpaet, 

Attitude 

With  Previous  Experience  In 

Hone 

Other  Disaster 

Tornado 

Both 

Exclusively  positive 

28 

36 

3 h 

38 

Mixed 

u 

* 

n 

1 

6 

33 

Exclusively  negative 

9 

7 

mm 

9 

Hone  expressed 

51 9 

50 

60 

to 

Hwber  of  Interviews 

32 

28 

1*7 

32 

{  !  ( 


While  qualifying  our  stat*xent  to  note  the  large  proportion  of  each 
of  the  experience  types  who  expressed  no  attitudes  at  all  on  these  subjects 
( especially  for  those  with  tornado  experience  only),  ve  nay  eay  that  there 
la  sons  evidence  of  more  positive  attitude  about  rescue,  medical,  and  mortuary 
activities  on  tbe  part  of  those  with  previous  disaster  experience  then  those 
without.  Considering  that  those  disaster  experience  actually  suffered 
slightly  higher  death  losses  in  this  tornado,  the  wore  positive  attitudes 
toircrd  resets,  relief,  and  nortaary  activities  are  possibly  the  core  revealing* 
However,  the  difference  was  primrily  in  percentages  having  "eodian  death 
Iocs,"  l.e.,  caly  relatives  at  a  second- degree  ronova  (grand children,  grand¬ 
parents,  unclss,  couaina,  etc.)  wire  killed— which  would  not  necessarily 
indicate  a  very  close  affectiond  tie. 

Uevcrtholese,  the  findings  suggest  that  there  is  sense  thing  to  tbe 
hypothesis  that  fcaviig  previous  disaster  experience  wsuld  m k»  individuals 
nore  sensitive  to  tbe  problems  involved  in  rescue,  nodical,  and  nortsary 
work,  ana  that,  therefore,  if  tbero  thing*  were  handled  at  all  reasonably  well, 
respondents  would  express  nore  “ppre elation  of  the  work  done* 
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Attjtnd*;  Tg-ard  Control  Agendas 

Attitndes  toward  the  control  agencies — especially  those  exiled  In 
the  ecsrgcucy  to  Maintain  order— the  Rational  Ouard  and  State  Police — and 
the  different  gcverrp.cntal  bodies— t-ere  very  scarce  in  any  ease  and  ware 
overwhalaingly  positive.  Exacinstion  of  the  percentages  expressing  poeitivs. 
aixed,  end  negative  attitudes  for  tbe  various  experience  categories,  pzwducad 
no  results— the  differences  are  trivial. 


Attitudes  toward  R-l  lef-Rehabllltatl on  Agencies 

When  v«  compare  the  different  experience  categories  on  their  atti¬ 
tudes  toward  the  re  lief- rehabilitation  agencies— Bed  Cross,  Salvation  Any, 
local  and  other  church  groups,  and  others-^we  find  the  following t 

Table 

ATTITTOZS  TCWARD  FCBMAl  BELIE?  10EHC3ES, 

BT  ramoos  DISASTER  EZPERIEKO 


Attitude 


Exclusively 

positive 

Mixed 

Exclusively 
negative 
Kona  expressed 


Buriber  of 
Interviews 


Percent  of  All  Persons  in  In-  Percent  of  All  Persons  Wot  In 
pact  With  Previous  Experience  Iapact  With  Previous  Experience 
in  in 


Bone 

Other 

Disaster 

Tornado 

Both 

lone 

Other 

Disaster 

Tornado 

Both 

26 

50 

hi 

38 

20 

33 

18 

15 

16 

21 

11 

13 

2 

h 

7 

19 

3 

11 

11 

3 

9 

— 

5 

9 

53 

18 

32 

hi 

70 

63 

69 

57 

32 

28 

hi 

32 

38 

a 

58 

U 

We  see  free  the  table  that  the  non-impact  cases  show  no  differences 
worth  reporting  as  ary  kind  of  pattern,  and  at  that,  have  scarcely  acre  than 
a  third  of  the  respondents  giving  any  kind  of  attitude  expression  on  this 
topic.  The  impact  cases  (also  with  rather  large  percents  not  reporting)  show 
rather  sore  positive  attitudes  on  the  part  of  those  with  previous  experience, 
the  type  of  experience  not  differentiating.  This  is  in  tbs  direction  of  our 
original  hypotheses. 


Attitude  toward  Disruption  of  Cosaunlty  Services 


We  would  expect  those  itfio  had  previous  disaster  experience— particu¬ 
larly  in  tornadoes— to  react  differently  to  the  derivative  disruptions  caused 
by  the  storm — the  temporary  breakdown  of  public  utilities— electric,  gas, 
water,  telephone,  r»l.»— and  such  other  coanunity  services  as  roads,  public 
transportation,  businesses,  banks,  ate.  caused  by  tbs  tornado.  Specifically, 
we  would  expect  these  to  be  more  negatively  felt  by  those  with  no  previous 
disaster  experience,  while  the  experienced  would  expect  sons  disruptions  of 
this  sort  and  not  count  then  as  serious  exxg>ared  to  other  problans. 
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Ex— lmtion  of  our  tabulations  oa  this  point  reveals  that  the  par- 
cantage  expressing  any  opinion  on  this  subject  wcs  extrmoly  low  in  all  easts, 
and  tbs  differences  positive,  mixed,  and  negative,  among  the  experience  cate¬ 
gories,  maze  all  too  snail  to  warrant  detailed  discussion* 

Thus,  there  is  no  evidence  to  support  the  hypothesis  in  question,  al¬ 
though  it  is  not  necessarily  refuted  by  cur  date* 


S aweary  on  Post-Impact  Attitudes 

■e  find  a  fairly  consistent  trend,  especially  for  the  impact  oases, 
for  those  with  previous  disaster  experience  to  have  more  positive  opinions 
about  the  various  post-impact  problems  than  those  without  previous  experience* 
All  these  differences  are  moderate  at  best,  and  all  occur  within  a  general 
pattern,  where,  afaen  opinions  about  these  activities  are  expressed,  they  arm 
overwhelmingly  positive  in  tone,  so  that  the  differences  are  details  of 
degree  rather  than  direction* 


Suaaary  of  Significance  of  Previous  Disaster  Experlenoe 

Keeping  in  mind  our  qualifications  about  the  inadequacy  of  the  data 
of  the  present  study  to  shed  light  on  the  effects  of  recent  and  repetitive 
disaster  experiences,  and  the  cautions  indicated  by  the  association  of  pre¬ 
vious  experience  with  certain  of  the  other  "independent  variables,"  we  may 
attempt  to  smuarise  the  significance  of  previous  tornado  and  other  disaster 
experience* 

There  is  Insufficient  evidence  that  previous  experience  gave  people 
greater  sensitivity  to  storm  warning  cues,  or  helped  thus  arrive  earlier  at 
an  accurate  threat  definition  (though  this  was  not  disproved  either);  nor 
do  they  clearly  exceed  the  inexperienced  in  taking  protective  actions  in  the 
pre-impact  period*  Similarly  for  the  impact  period,  though  various  small  to 
moderate  differences  appeared,  no  clear-cut  trend  was  established  for  the  dis¬ 
aster-experienced  to  be  mare  controlled,  adaptive,  protective  of  self  or  others 
in  the  actual  impact  of  the  storm,  nor  to  take  a  directing  or  initiating  role 
toward  others  either  Just  before  or  daring  the  impact  of  the  disaster.  In 
fact,  on  the  latter  point,  those  with  "tornado  experience  only,*  seem  to  be 
less  frequsntly  "leaders"  than  the  others  (but  this  is  proSabiy  due  to  the 
high  proportion  of  older  per  so  no  is  this  category)* 

further,  though  this  may  be  partly  an  artifact  of  willingness  to 
report  each  things  in  an  interview,  there  Is  a  tendency  for  the  more  disaster- 
experienced  nerw  often  to  report  themselves  as  being  in  intense  emotional 
states  daring  tee  disaster,  the  difference  being  more  pronounced  for  the  man 
than  for  the  women*  However,  this  difference  in  emotional  reaction  does  not 
extend  to  loss  of  self -control  in  overt  behavioral  responses* 

for  ths  impact  cases,  previous  disaster  experience  was  associated 
with  greater  likelihood  of  intense  emotional  reactions  in  the  imediate  post- 
impact  period,  more  intense  oomnmlty  involvement  as  shown  in  action  oriented 


CHiPDE  m  1ATUH8  CF  THS  SOCIAL  8IIUATICB  A3  A  pgweiMmwy 
OF  DI3ASSH  mctroac 


It  is  axioeatlc  that  tbs  presencs  of  otter  persona  la  a  situation 
of  stress  AH  bars  sobs  effect  span  individual  behavior*  Questions  nay 
be  raised  as  to  shatter  the  xrrhrr  of  persons  present  la  itself  has  any 
bearing  on  eondoct;  she  the**  soon  maters  tend  to  cals  or  ajit*t*  py. 
aoru  -r  issafcillew  uia  ior  adaptive  rotirity,  ete..  On  the  other 

hand,  the  crater  of  persons  present  Bay  be  lass  important  than  who  ie 
pr^nmt— eriietoar  one 'a  kin  or  atrangsrs,  for  exeaple*  By  the  seas  token, 
it  may  be  of  the  otaost  importance  to  the  iadlvidnal  as  to  who  la  mlceln^— 
persons  to  whoa  one  has  perhaps  looked  for  help  in  other  types  of  stress 
situations  or,  conversely.  Biasing  persons  for  whom  one  feels  great  concern 
and  whs  may  be  Imagined  in  need  of  help.  It  is  to  these  end  other  <tuestiana 
relevant  to  social  and  etrara  situations  that  vs  torn  oar  attention* 


social  sxmnai  ahd  rcymtamw 

Considering  each  probleae  chronologically,  ve  raise  the  question 
whether  the  rntinr  of  persons  present,  jest  prior  to  irpact,  had  may  bear¬ 
ing  upon  the  existence  or  lack  of  a  forewarning  period*  One  sight  qxpaci 
that  the  presence  of  others,  in  a  sitoation  of  inpou.il rig  danger,  weald  help 
the  iniiiridcuLl  see  end  properly  define  the  danger.  On  the  otter  bend,  one 
con  argue  that  the  larger  the  nether  of  persons  occr^sd  in  lctoraotloa,  the 
greater  the  diffioalty  of  achieving  oowcacjos*  A  coreULcry  acsrrptloa  is 
that  a  stall  grcop  woold  help  tte  irdivldual  but  that  a  largor  grcep  might 
tend  to  ccafme  his* 

As  in  Chapter  XU,  three  distinctions  in  forewarning  thee  were  Bade* 
The  relation  of  f  orer&rnlng  to  tbs  mster  of  p-rccus  pro cent  with  the  re- 
epoedsat  in  tte  pre-ir^act  period  is  presented  in  Table  7-1* 

Respondents  who  wore  alone  report  forewarning  lees  frequently  than 
respondents  oho  were  with  others*  Table  7-1  also  indicate*  that  the  re¬ 
spondents  tIio  cure  in  ezdl  groups,  had,  in  general.  Ion*  forr?snzlsg  than 
thooe  in  larger  Groups*  l  oro  of  the  rocpoccauta  in  esall  groups  th«i  of 
the  respcac.nto  wuo  wore  alone  had  any  forewarning  hut  there  could  seen  to 
be  bc.:«  tacdancy  for  tte  length  of  forewarning  (whore  there  was  any)  to  be 
greater  for  respondent*  wiio  wore  alone  than  for  respondents  in  sssll  grtnps* 

Since  wapy  rwopesdauta  had  difficulty  recalling  the  s&ocrt  of  «•!»■+ 
between  thalr  sense  of  t.oreat  and  impact,  or  f&ilod  to  epooify  it,  there 
was  a  corresponding  difficulty  in  coding  precise  Use  distinctions.  For 
example,  tte  report! 

I  vent  to  the  front  door  end  opened  it  and  tte  wind 

had  already  started  cosing  fro*  the  east  end  I  knew  then 
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it  vas  *  cyclone...*  twister.  I  that  the  door  and  got 
back  Into  the  house  and  it  was  blodng  so  atroog  it  blow 
the  viator  and  blind  don....  (C*a*  &-260,  p.  l) 

sight  be  interpreted  as  meaning  either  no  warning  «?  *  nry  brief  one*  Thus, 
the  difference*  obtained  aay  be  obscured  by  (or  possibly  way  be  dae  to)  cod- 
ing  errors*  ferrerthalesa,  the  differences  obtained  suggest  that  the  presence 
of  other  persons  facilitates  the  interpretation  of  ones  la  tana  af  threat* 


Table  7-1 

KUffiSS  OP  PKBSCMS  PRS33TT  flQ  EESPO0MST  DU3DD  P®J«fcCf 
AHD  BHSB2CB  OF  FOQSQLSXIQ 


Parent  of  111  Persona  la  Impact 
_  Alena  or  With  Other* 


Forewarning  Tin* 

Kith 

Vito 

Hons 

1— U  Persona 

5-9  Pearsons 

Kb  forewarning 

56 

1(2 

26 

loss  than  a  siuato 

6 

31 

30 

More  than  u  klnuU 

& 

27 

1* 

Musber  of  Interviews 

AS 

n 

27 

TSwro  ere,  bJKsrcr,  opposite  f«ctorm~.ni'jer  persons  present  any  ignore 
or  cbLcslss  euca  which  as  indiriduul  considers  *  xterdrg  and,  in  doing  (o, 
say  delay,  rather  than  facilitate,  a  threat  definition*  ?r.r  axavplei 

It  seensd  ewful  hot. ..the  weather  didn’t  see*  right  for 
this  tine  of  the  year.. .cud  I  kept  watching  toe  deed... I 
krpt  thinking  it  was  going  to  etorm  or  cox* thing... bept 
looking  verso  and  I  tried  to  get  157  b&sbaad  to  go  to  the 
cellar  with  ws.  ind  h*  k-pt  Baying  it  wasn’t  going  to  do 
anything.  Itvasn't  going  to  store  or  scything...*  He  just 
didn’t  vent  to  go  to  the  cellar. ..be  didn't  vent  to  go  oat 
there...!  just  thought  rare  it  vac  going  to  store  hero  the 
way  it  loolsd  cud  the  vcy  that  cloud  v&s  arolUng  and  all.,, 
bat  he  kept  saying  that  he  didn’t  think  it  vas  going  to  do 
anything....  I  Juat  kapt  worrying  about  tost  cloud*  It 
Just  looked  so  bad  end  all*  I'd  never  s*ea  a  cloud  look 
jsr‘,  like  It  did.  Just  a  black  cloud  and  it’a  Just  spoil¬ 
ing,  Just  over  and  over*  I  kept  tolling  wy  husband  thaw 
I  bet  that  vas  a  store  just  the  way  it  looked  and  all*. .bat 
bo  kept  acying  he  didn’t  think  it  vas*  So  I  Just  told  hi* 
that  I  was  going  to  get  in  too  track  anyhow*.. •  So  T  picked 
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wp  the  "baby  end  started  getting  in  the  trade*  (Cue  R-3l|0» 

pp.  1,  2,  13) 

The  sain  thing  that  v*  noticed  iu  the  sky  being  green* 

The  girl  there,  ny  twelve  year  old  daughter,  aha  began  to 
pace  the  floor  and  cospalined  about  the  sky  looking  so  green* 

I  didn't  pay  a  whole  lot  of  attention*  I  told  her  it  van  Just 
groan  because  it  was  lata  in  the  arming,  the  san  shining 
through,  you  know,  edge  of  the  dooda*  So  than,  after  we  had 
quit#  a  shower.  **«e  noticed  a  roaring*. .and  she  wanted  to 
know  what  that  wa*.  And  T  ««id  it  ms  Just  a  freight  train* 

(Case  R-227,  p*  1) 

It  sews  likely  that  the  effect  of  social  situation  eonea  not  from  the 
acre  physical  presence  of  others  but  fron  their  interaction.  Such  interaction 
•ay  be  nonmoal  ve.g.,  observation  by  one  peracn  of  signs  of  uneasiness  or 
aaxlety  on  *h.,  part  of  others)..  More  often,  the  Interaction  la  direct  and 
verbal  aa  In  .he  intei  views  quoWu  abere* 

To  eocaaiue  thu  efface  of  rods)  Interaction  (as  distinct  fron  Here 
physical  presoura),  the  rer/cudents  who  w^ve  with  others  are  (in  Table  7-2) 
regrouped  on  the  oasis  of  this  faster* 


Table  7-2 

mTERACTICa  REGARDING  THREAT  AHD  POSSUEHia 


Percent  of  Irorct  Hewoondente 


Forewarning 

Hot  Interacting 

Inter acting 

Tiaso 

With  fisfarenc-. 

With  Reference 

Alone 

to  Threat 

to  Threat 

lo  forewarning 

5 6 

71 

20 

Less  than  a  Kinds 

6 

19 

39 

Kars  than  a  minute 

3 9 

10 

ill 

Kosher  of  Interviews 

18 

31 

79 

Comparison  of  Tables  7-1  and  7-2  tends  to  confiin  the  suggestion  that 
nodal  interaction  rather  than  physic  a'  preosace  la  the  essential  factor  in 
the  differences  in  degree  of  forewarning  obtained.  It  is  alee  of  aone  signifi 
eance  that  respondents  who  vara  with  others  but  mt  interacting  with  than  had, 
in  general,  less  forewarning  than  respondents  who  were  alooe.  tfhia  nay  well 
be  one  to  tha  tact  that  ftilnre  of  others  to  express  wneaaineaa  over  a  "one" 
•ay  lead  the  individual  to  asauae  that  the  disturbing  atianlna  la  oi  nr  l*» 
portanca*  There  is  considerable  evidence— see  Chapter  m~cf  a  tendency  of 
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the  reepondoats  to  Interpret  the  elgnala  of  the  approaching  disaster  In  "ncnuGL 
terms"  (•.£.,  to  interpret  the  "roaring*  eound  as  teat  of  a  passing  train). 
Similar  interpretations  in  normal  tens  also  occurred  in  other  disasters  studied 
by  us.1  Sadi  interpretations  mould,  of  coarse,  tend  to  be  reinforced  by 
actions  and  remarks  which  indicate  that  others  consider  the  situation  "normal** 
While  it  seems  reasonable  to  ascribe  the  differences  in  farewandiy  to  sodal 
interaction*  it  most  be  remembered  that  other  factors  hare  not  been  controlled 
and  may  account  for  same  of  the  observed  phmonena* 


( 
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SOCIAL  SiewjgS  mrr\  i<m»m 
3  PEE-IMPJLCT  AKD  MlCT*PEaiOI» 

Table  7-3  ssmsarises  activities  performed  by  the  respondents  ee  re¬ 
lated  to  number  of  persons  present,  prior  to  and  during  i»act.  9w  activities 
indicated  are  not  necessarily  mutually  excise  Its,  sines  s  respondent  may  bare* 
for  example,  been  only  temporarily  immobilised  by  fear  and  then*  soon  after* 
engaged  in  “other-protective"  activity*  While  it  might  have  bean  instructive 
to  show  distinctions  in  activity  by  sex  as  well  as  by  numbers  present  or  other 
characteristics  of  the  social  situation*  the  numbers  upon  which  such  percent¬ 
ages  were  based  were  usually  too  small  to  permit  such  an  analysis*  However* 
we  shall  discuss  sons  of  the  differences  in  activity  by  sex*  where  applicable 
to  s  particular  point  mdar  discussion* 


♦ 


There  appear  to  be  no  diff erencee  associated  with  the  else  of  the 
group  during  iupset.  In  the  relative  frequencies  of  expressive  activities* 
flight,  other-  to-eelf  protective  activities  or  property  oriented  activity* 

While  there  is  no  difference  between  those  respondents  who  were  alone  and 
those  with  1-U  others  with  respect  to  isvestigativ*  activity*  the  proportion 
of  respondents  mho  were  in  groups  of  5-9  persons  reporting  this  type  of  behavior 
is  relatively  low*  Almost  exactly  the  opposite  trend  appears  with  respect  to 
praying. 


As  noted  earlier,  (Chapter  H)  religiosity  as  measured  ty  church 
attendance  and  other  activities,  is  pronounced  in  this  Arkansas  area*  It 
should  not  be  surprising,  then,  that  such  large  percentages  did  report  having 
prayed  at  one  time  or  another  prior  to  and  daring  impact.  Fraying  behavior 
might  unr'vr  certain  conditions  be  "noo-airptive"  in  a  tornado  situation  and 
possibly  symptomatic  of  inobility*  On  the  other  hand,  it  may  meai— for  the 
lndividoa?.  himself— the  best  available  for  protection  and  nay  be 
tive  in  the  sense  of  reducing  fear,  fines 

(Could  yon  tell  me  a  little  of  how  this  helped  you— this 
praying  during  the  storm?)  Well,  1  felt  relief  and  I  felt 
like  the  Lord  answered  my  prayers....  I  just  asked  for  iov- 
giveneas  of  our  sins  and  for  Him  to  protect  us  and  taka  care 
of  us  in  the  storm.  ...it  was  just  s  relief  in  ay  that 
we  wasn't  going  to  be  killed*  (Case  B-230,  p.  3) 


*  See,  for  example,  the  report  of  a  carbon  monoxide  asphyxia ti cm 
incident  in  Appendix  B-9* 
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Acnvnr  or  ikpict  cases  as  related  to  isolate*  or  iwbes 

FEtSDT  PRIOR  TO  AID  DORIHQ  IMPACT 


Per  cant  of  All  Persons  la  Impact 


Type  ef  Activity 

Alone  or  kith  Others 

AJoae 

With 

L-U  Persons 

With 

5-9  Parsons 

Protecting  self  (or  self  with  other*} 

(Fre- Impact) 

17 

2h 

33 

Protecting  self  (or  self  with  others) 

(J*P*ct) 

67 

73 

7k 

Qiving  protection  to  others  or  taking  pre¬ 
cautionary  actions  toward  others 
(Either  Period) 

63 

7k 

Receiving  protection  and  precautionary 
activity  fTon  others  (Either  Period) 

3U 

33 

Precautionary  activity  (Pre-Ianact) 
Precautionary  activity  (Iapact) 

22 

2h 

30 

1* 

31 

30 

Expressive  behavior  er  Period) 

6 

12 

11 

Imobility  (Iapact) 

17 

3 

Investigative  behavior  (Either  Pwriod) 

56 

53 

26 

Property  oriented  activity  (Either  Period) 

21 

12 

15 

Flight  (controlled  or  not)  (Either  Period) 

6 

11 

7 

Preying  (Either  Period) 

28 

27 

56 

Iwber  of  Intervisss 

18 

93 

27 

Tbs  difference  in  the  frequency  of  prayer  la  tbs  larger  groaps  probably 
represents  both  the  effect  of  group  stianlation1  and  of  differences  la  age  and 
sag  composition*  Kith  respect  to  investigative  action,  it  asst  be  renew  tier  ad 
tfaot  the  data  presented  represent  investigation  by  the  respondent.  Is  larger 
groups,  there  sight  be  considerable  investigation  on  the  part  oi  other  seebers 
of  the  grump,  so  that  the  asotmt  of  direct  investigation  by  the  respondent 
would  tend  to  decreasa,wMle  his  dependence  on  the  observations  of  ethers 
would  increase* 

Table  7-3  *l«o  indicates  aoae  tendency  toward  greater  prevalence  of 
inutility  during  lnpact  on  the  part  of  those  reload  cuts  who  were  elans*  The 
data  suggest  that  the  Individual  who  is  alone  in  a  situation  involving  danger 


1  In  general,  prayer  and  rail  glows  manifestations  are  group  activities 
and,  soat  frequently,  activities  of  relatively  large  groups* 
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way  *•  loss  dedal**  and  nore  likely  to  be  frightened  to  the  point  of  ianobility. 


Arecantl? 


and  Protective  Activities 


Aside  fro*  those  activities  which  are,  perhapa,  noire  closely  related 
to  or  reflective  of  affective  etatea,  are  those  which  ve  ordinarily  refer  to 
aa  "rationally  adaptive**  Theee  are  the  elenenfcary  preeantioaa  and  a  elf- 
protective  neaanrea  one  nay  take  when  censing  or  experiencing  danger*  In- 
veatigative  action  na  noat  often  taken  to  cccfira  or  deny  suspicions  of 
danger,  or  airply  taken  to  aacartain  whether  the  atmospheric  conditions  (cnee) 
were  developing  in  •  thratsdss  sssssr*  Tha  wonmunAm  contain  ccnaxaaratxLe 
descriptive  naterial  on  novenant  toward  doors  and  windows  ("pacin'  around") 
for  just  auoh  purposes*  As  already  noted,  for  those  in  larger  grovpa,  there 
vae  considerably  less  of  this  type  of  activity  than  for  those  alone  or  in 
snail  groups* 

With  respect  to  actions  of  a  precautionary  and  protective  nature  the 
differences  associated  with  sine  of  group  are  quite  snail.  Precautionary  and 
protective  activities  in  the  pre-impact  period,  increased  somshat  with  an 
increase  in  nonbera  of  persona  present*  This  is  in  line  with  the  evidence 
(Table  7-1)  of  increases  in  the  percentage  having  acne  forewarning  tins  with 
increases  in  the  xnaber  of  persona  present,  since  such  aetiocs  mold,  of 
carnrss,  tend  to  be  taken  principally  by  people  who  had  defined  the  situation 
as  threatening.  Precautionary  activity  dazing  impact  a  sewed  to  show  a  reverse 
tread — that  is,  with  others  present,  the  percent  of  those  taking  precautionary 
steps  was  less  than  the  percent  of  those  alone  who  did  eiidlar  tasks.  The 
fact  that,  of  those  who  me  alone,  twice  as  nsny  took  precautionary  acta  dar¬ 
ing  Inpact  as  cosjpsred  to  precautionary  Measures  in  pre-impact  suggests  that 
people  who  vers  alone— snd  leas  likely  to  have  been  forewarned— were  slew  in  re¬ 
alizing  the  extready  critical  nature  of  the  situation  end  undertook  precaution¬ 
ary  acta  at  a  tine  when  each  actions  nay  actually  have  increased  the  risk  of 
serious  injury.  This  hypothesis  is  also  supported  to  testa  extent  by  the  fact 
that  a  slightly  lower  pxcpasrticn  of  respondent*  who  were  alone  took  protective 
action  and  a  relatively  Ugh  proportion  cf  than  were  immobilized. 

Certain  of  the  activities  perferwed  by  respondents  may  be  tensed 
"other-protective."  While  It  was  not  always  entirely  dear  whether  such  ac¬ 
tivity  wea  perfomed  primarily  to  aid  or  protect  another,  it  was  done  in  all 
cases  with  reference  to  perrons  in  the  situation*  fa  chctzn  in  Table  7-3, 
the  percentages  of  other-protective  activity  ere  relatively  high  by  comparison 
with  other  types  of  action*  Of  the  reeposcaata  who  were  with  othar  people, 
about  aa  great  a  percentage  of  persona  acted  with  reference  to  ths  protection 
of  others  u  took  self-protective  action.  The  following  is  an  illustration  of 
*  other-protective  action"* 

(Who  was  in  tits  kitchen  with  yout)  Hy  husband  and  four 
children.. ••  We  wore  sating  cupper. ..when  it  atrack...*  I 
sat  right  does  in  the  floor  and  wanted  the*  all  to  get  around 
we.  After  wy  husband  got  the  fire  put  out,  why  he  squatted 


tit 


down  nearby  *e,  and  the  kids  vu  all  around*  lad  id*  to  hold 
this  little  *ne  and  1  the  baby*  (Case  It-310,  p.  2) 


1,1 cl '1  Situation  and  Leadership 

Oar  discussion  of  active  and  passive  roles  relati?-  is  others  In 
stress  situations  is  closely  related  tc  the  general  problem  of  leadership* 

The  qutfo«ioa  1st  What  role  (leader,  follower,  etc*)  was  played  by  respondents 
under  those  conditions  where  tns  sex  and  age  eoaposltism  of  tbs  household 
varied?  Since  the  respondents  reported  their  actions  In  inpact  without  neces¬ 
sarily  labeling  than,  the  burden  fcr  nasi**  activity  in  ii.W  feVimrar  terns 
rested  entirely  with,  the  coders.  Tor  this  reason,  it  was  laposslhLa  to  cate¬ 
gorise  about  one-third  of  the  Ixp&ct  eases  In  these  terna.  In  spite  of  these 
difficulties,  there  is  evidence  in  Table  7-it  of  a  ralatioaahip  bstwena  group 
composition  and  leadership. 

E early  half  of  the  nalea  in  groupings  where  no  ether  adalt  sales  vers 
present  (though  woman  and,  in  seas  cases,  children  ware)  acted  in  sate  leader¬ 
ship  capacity.  By  con  treat,  a  very  ascii  percent  responded  characteristically 
as  followers*  In  those  growings  where  the  sale  respondeat  was  in  the  oospaqy 
of  other  adult  sales  as  well  as  with  women  and  children,  about  ame-fourth 
acted  as  leaders— a  considerable  drop-end  the  percent  of  followers  increased 
slightly.  Kora over,  the  percent  of  those  wi»  behaved  In  a  generally  coopera¬ 
tive  naxmor  (rather  than  aa  leader  or  follower)  was  substantially  MgW  for 
sale*  in  grotrps  containing  other  adult  sales.  Thee*  fimKng*  mmia  tend  to 
confir*  azote taticaa  concerning  the  sal*  role  under  the  specified  conditions, 
although  the  percent  of  cnees  in  which  the  leadership- followeriMp  rde  could 
not  be  distinguished,  is  relatively  high  and.  prevents  caapletely  valid  gtxv> 
eraliaatic*. 


Table  7-U 

SEIdTICESHIP  BETWEEN  SEX  ISD  AGE  CaiPQSTTiai  OF  THE  CBDOP 
iiZD  l^DER-FOUtMTS;  ACTI7ITX  LKtlHO  IMPACT 


Pgrcsr.t  cf  All  Irocet  Case#  in  Groups  With 


Type 

Mala  lespocd- 

iiala  Eesrpond- 

Feaale  Respond-  Female  Respond- 

of 

enta  With  Ho 

cuts  Tilth 

eats  Kith  So 

eats  Kith 

Activity 

Other  Adalt 

Other  Adult 

Children 

Children 

Kale  Present'3' 

Kale  Pres *;it 

Present* 

Present** 

Leadership 

tO 

26 

5 

15 

Follower 

5 

13 

29 

23 

Cooparatlvs _ 

(or  Joint)*** 

12 

30 

2k 

31 

Ucts  eertninshl* 

1* 

30 

h3 

31 

i'v.  .  v  c 
lnwrv.ieKs 

U3 

23 

a 

26 

*  Lxelr.uss  cases  of  respondeat  alcos. 

**  Excludes  eases  where  no  adult  sale  was  pres  ant. 

***  joint  activity  but  not  dear  whether  leader  or  follooar. 


wt  ««K»t  dmo™,  3*?  2"  •*a*i£Srs-=i^ 

-« J^*«U  °^*““ 

oridaac#  that  the  presence  of  chiloJ'an^iS^i  eifa1^  b*  *^>*ct*d>  there  is 
«>•  likelihood  of  wc**n  wmadag  leaderSiJ  l££j*ioa  ,tm'»  ***••••• 

tS*S  S  IJTSiLlS?  ^T17  to  11,1  of 

cc*poaitlon  of  the  •w^iZT:* 

. . **«  to  other  po^omX  "”  "“* 

Tabl.  7.5 

HHITICBSHIP  BEBGBS  SEX  AJJD  10S  COW«7Tr«ii  ,»  _ 

ictimr  Hffiad  «  SS®*  ®«^«m^WEnn> 


^rp« 

Of 

Actlrlty 


Ascent  of  All  /»...,  1ri  P  -— — — . 

Male  Respond-  Kslo  RenvwvL.  *  •»  -<ift 

lttth  Bo  JSVJS?^  Femal*  ***P«* 

SiSj-ise  ^^~hl  g££g  yy- 


Other-pro teetire 

(EiUior  Period)  (£ 

Otoer-to-oolf 

protoctiTo 

(Either  Period)  Ifl 

Hueber  of 

laterrlews  l* 


c^«  of  r^irt  .looo. 

—“  *>»•  “  «*lt  XL.  yn*  prwn.. 


A*  shewn  in  Table  7  r  *.u. _  . 

«f  estion  pro  tec  tire  \8^U  <&ff«rence  in  the  relsfcir. 

gwepo  vith  and  without  other  adslt^***  rfc8P°n^t*  *i»  were  i. 

- - __ - u®  4-»«r*nco  ie  probably  «lat 
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«*•  •• «-  or 

protective  of  others  nay  be  greater  where  other*.*!**  *°  di*P1V  behavior 
,_._  s -  q^i  J  ^  "*  but  the 

t*»  otwj* roj  sz  ^s£2sr^^^*2°L,(*rkta«  p^ot*® 

*«•,  «l*o,  the  diffwranc. uT^ .?T  ?  10  i^P*  con*«la3Jig  other  adult#., 

seated  of  atle  be^rl^T^!  J*v?*1Jt»iT*,ar  B,jai»  :^fio**w,  the  picture  pro. 
that  M  7“5  *  ItS  tS^SSerf* 

likely  to  tila  t  •*•  oa^T ..■*•  adults  ere  1ST 

loidtniMn  A-%  and  aoro  likit£.  (m  part  of  iMa 

"  /  ~  «wons  protective  of  otheri.\^ 

CKWps  containing  childr^*^  thoee^in  7”^  **  between  woiun  respoft**&t*  in 
be  predicted,  wUeTpr^Sre^^lf?^  ^ **  no  childr*/  i'fctf- 
mpondente  *h«  childS^. ”£££  U  w  llto^  to  occur  forT^.  V 

XN 

gocisl  Interaction  and  JLctlrlty 

b<«na*  of  2ti5Sk'nerfo»Id“i°3  Prl°r  40  *«P«et  also  had  ,  „ 

the  reep  undent  wss  in  interaction  uitWt>Ti0r  **  Vui  h*»ct,  *,' 

<*®g«r,  there  was  no  appreciable  ril*  Po^iOUiiy  at 

•spreaa ire  behavior,  prarir-’  fiipb*  ^  percents  of  inobllltr 

"  «*5*red  to  thoee  "*  *ctio™  towardp^Si 

ratbor  substantial  di£feren«-«s  j  on  ra€ftrding  the  danger,  Gowever  ^ 
ether  types  of  activity^rS.,  7 -61  Wlth  r*f*reao«  to  several  of ’the 

^interacting  with  ^4p~t ^respondent,  who  wore  if 

protective  neasurea  In  th.  J  **«««.  ■“  ^  pre-inpact  period 
the  irpaot  period  itself,  about  0,1  ^  othar  hand, 

twacticn  aa  ecsp  j-eti  with  those  who  wars  +-^*  Pwcent  of  those  not  in  in- 
tne  enra  period  (ticact)  thsre  t°ok  Procautionary  eeasuree  SZ 

protective  JJ  {“"£"■*•*■  the  pSHS  .5. 

^otectivo"  act*  are  also  LderatelAi  "othaj-tofsal? 

«lth  reference  to  danger  was  reported.  ^  th°M  c“*°  «b«*  interaction 

e?*  ^  ^  *!«*»* 

action  and  forewarning.  In  r «n«rai  *•  *  rTtloiah..o  between  social  int*r 

took  proteltivei^d p«”ScJS  ^er  acting  (and  who  had 
“pact  period.  Bring  better  Precautionary  action  during  the  nre- 

to  bo  nonadwtive  and  incSsIlh!  'Ltiorw  ^uld,  in  KeSr^e 

" tatt  bJsS- 
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thoaa  who  had  not  defined  tha  ttrwi  earlier  vara  probably  la  a  paorar  poaltlaa 
to  halp  other  paraoaa  with  thaw  la  apjr  a  rant,  during  impact  thay  took  aetloa 
to  pro  tact  othara  laaa  frequently  and  vara  alao  laai  llkaly  to  receive  balp 
tram  then*  othara* 


Tahla  7-6 

SOCIAL  IMTSRICTICII  SI  1571X1X0  THE  DANGER  AS  RELATED  TO 
TXFK3  OF  ACTimr  IX  THE  FKR- IMPACT 
AND  IMPACT  PERIODS 


Parc  act  of  Impact  Raapondanto 


(  ‘ 


Typo  at  Activity 


Protecting  aalf  (or  aalf  with  othara) 
(Pra-lnpact) 

Protecting  aalf  (or  aalf  with  othara) 

(lap act) 

Giving  pro  taction  to  othara  or  taking  pro* 
cautionary  actions  toward  othara 
(Eithar  Period) 

Receiving  protection  and  precautionary 
activity  frca  othara  (Eithar  Period!) 
Pracaationary  activity  (Fro-Ianact) 
Fr^-cant ionary  activity  (Impact) 

Sr.  twasive  baiuirioT  (Either  Period) 
Irxaobility  (Inoact) 

M  atl^*tiv«  behavior  (Eithar  Pari ad) 
Ir^party  oriented  activity  (Eithar  Bailed) 
i  i  ght  (c. vitro  11  ad  or  not)  (Eithar  Period) 
rr  ylnc  (Eithar  Pariod) 


Ttmt'mr  at  Intarvlawa 


lot  Interacting 
With  Reference 
to  Throat 

Interne tine 
With  Rafarane# 
tc  Throat 

6 

it 

77 

76 

S» 

71 

29 

lil 

19 

29 

52 

25 

10 

lU 

6 

1 

35 

52a 

10 

?5 

13 

10 

32 

35 

31 

79 

social  srrana*  aid  affect 

In  si  tea  relations  ^parent!;*  existing  betvaan  ardal  sit-cation, 
•-U  of  forev truing  and  actions  taker.  the  loose t  and  laaodjrftaly  ; 

periods,  it  would  seas  llkaly  tn>  t  aocixl  altuatloc  would  t»  .-elated 
.  Tcotiva  raactloca  daring  pi  i  *na  inpcit* 


■.  '.v.t 


V 


;'$*&&*##**  ’»  -  *  ‘  V  4 '' 


JgL.n •~eSfcialfr;  n  TjmfTrrg*1^  '  -  ■‘*t<r  ' 
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tax*  7-7 

RELATION  BESSES  THE  HUMBER  OF  PERSONS  FBXSOT  NO 
mncrra  stubs  ou&dg  the  he- impact  utd  impact  phuobgP 


Peroent  of  All  Perrons  In  lapse! 


Affective  State* 

Alcoa  or  With  Other* 

Has 

With 

Ut  Parson* 

With 

$-9  Persona 

Highly  agitated  (behavior  controlled)** 

28 

VO 

m* 

<1  a# 

4P 

Highly  agtt-tcd  (tckivW  -  oonurolled) 

_ 

mm 

7 

Mildly  agitated  (bcharicr  controlled)** 
Mildly  agitated  (behavior  waoon  trolled) 

39 

n. 

19 

Confused,  bewildered 

.. 

10 

"i 

Shock,  stun,  dase  (psychological) 

6 

5 

7 

Unconscious 

mm 

2 

Cal*,  denial  of  affect  (oostrol) 

22 

22 

31 

Sober  of  Interviews 

18 

S3 

27 

*Affeetive  reactions  shown  in  this  table  occurred  prinarD;-  during 
the  utul  inut  period* 

**Inclndes  also  cases  where  degree  of  control  of  behavior  was  not 
reported*  Moot  of  thaee  can  ba  aaannad  to  hava  been  relatively  eontroUad* 


Tabla  7.8 

TEE  IHPQ2ICTCB  CP  SOCIAL  3H5ERLCTICN  JX  DETWITJ  THE  MXCE8 
AS  HKL5JKD  TO  £T7ECTIY3  S  U3Z  Id  S2S  PEE-IMPACT  AKD  JSPACT  PERIODS* 


Iff active  States 


Highly  agitated  (behavior  eontroUad)** 
Highly  agitated  (behavior  aaecn  trolled) 
Mildly  agitated  (behavior  controlled)** 
Mildly  agitated  (behavior  uncontrolled) 
Cosfasad,  bewildered 
Shock,  ctan,  due  (psychological) 
Unconscious 

Cal*,  denial  of  affect  (control) 


Percent  of  Ismct  Reeoondent* 

lot  Intcrsc'fcasg 

Interacting 

With  Reference 

With  Sefercnoe 

to  Threat 

to  Threat 

JS 

la 

mm 

3 

2 9 

16 

mm 

1 

1 9 

3 

6 

6 

.• 

3 

13 

22 

Bnbcr  of  Interviews  31  79 

'  ^Affoctive  reactions  shown  In  this  tabla  occurred  primarily  daring 
the  actual  impact  period* 

**Ineludee  aim  eases  where  degree  ef  control  of  behavior  was  not 
reported*  host  of  tiuse  can  be  a##w«d  to  hare  been  relatively  controlled* 
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it  indicated  in  fables  7-7  and  7-8*  there  is  reHati-vdy  littls  evi¬ 
dence  of  s  relation  between  SLff  eotive  state  and  either  ssaher  of  parsons 
present  with  the  respondent  daring  impact  or  existence  of  social  interaction 
with  reference  to  the  threat*  There  is  a  tendency  for  respondents  in  larger 
groups  to  display  norm  intense  agitation  than  those  in  smaller  groepe  end  for 
those  in  smaller  groops  to  display  sort  intense  agitation  then  those  who  van 
alone*  A  similar  difference  (though  of  lesser  nagsitade)  exists  between  those 
who  were  interacting  with  reference  to  the  threat  sni  those  vho  were  not*  la 
terns  of  overall  frequency  of  agitated  states  (regardless  ef  the  intensity  af 
agitation),  there  is  practically  no  difference  between  respondents  in  different 
social  sltaaticns*  It  is  possible  that  the  greater  intensity  of  agitation 
exhibited  by  those  in  lereM>  (end  those  le  grewpe  interacting  with 

refereaoe  to  tbs  threat)  is  das  to  reinforcement  of  anxiety  by  observation 
ef  the  disturbed  motional  states  of  others*  It  is  also  possible  that  toneem 
for  the  safety  of  others— porticularly,  of  children— euy  have  acted  to  increase 
the  enotional  disturbance  of  those  parsons  in  the  larger  groups*  Some  support 
for  this  hypothec  is  derives  free*  the  fact  that  the  cases  of  respondents  vith 
5-9  other  persons  were  more  frequently  fouls  respondents  nlth  children  present 
than  sere  the  respondents  with  l-b  other  persons* 

While  respondents  la  groups  where  there  was  no  social  interaction  with 
reference  to  threat  shoved  a  larger  proportion  of  eases  in  confused,  uncertain, 
bewildered  states  than  thoso  in  groups  vith  social  Interaction,  respondents 
who  wore  alone  reported  no  confused  or  bewildered  states*  While  this  patten 
seems  inconsistent,  it  is  cent  latent  with  the  pattern  of  forewarning— l*e*y 
where  respondents  had  sans  bat  relatively  brief  forewarning  (which  was,  la 
general,  true  of  those  in  creeps  which  vere  not  interacting),  they  sssmsd  to 
be  subject  to  mors  enotional  disturbance  than  those  who  had  no  forewarning 
or  dots  extended  forewarning.  Lidia  ths  results  are  suggestive,  further  investi¬ 
gation  is  necessary  to  s*y  daflidtlvs  conclusion* 

Vith  rcrpoct  to  proep  ccrpoeiticn,  the  principal  differences  in  effec¬ 
tive  states  relate  to  ths  frsanicray  of  agitated  coalitions  (see  Table  7-9)* 

The  lowest  proportions  reporting  agitated  states  are  for  male  respondents  who 
vere  in  grasps  containing  otbor  adult  males  sod  ths  highest  preport  long,  for 
feanl*  respondents  in  groups  nitSeat  children*  Ths  -differences  parallel  dif¬ 
ferences  in  sex  and  what  seesa  to  be  the  "rerpcosibllity"  or  role  positions 
of  ths  classes  of  respondents*  As  noted  elnevhers  (Chapter  HI)  veaen  reportsd 
■ore  eaoticaal  disturbance  thsn  men*  Vithia  sex  groups,  mm  would  tend  to  have 
(or,  at  least,  to  feel)  more  rasp cnsibility  for  ths  safety  of  others  when  they 
wore  the  only  vales  present  and  »pn  could  bs  expected  to  feel  nor*  responsi¬ 
bility  vnen  children  were  present-  then  when  they  were  not*  These  expectations 
are,  in  fact,  confirmed  by  tb*  data  on  "leadership"  activities  in  Table  7-1*. 
Voile  ths  differences  in  freratnry  of  agitated  states  era  snail  (considering 
ths  confusing  and  unreliable  references  in  ths  interviews  to  affective  state 
during  impact),  they  conform  to  too  hypothesis  that  responsibility  for  the 
welfare  of  others  would  tend  to  Increase  anxiety  and  fear  reactions  during  a 
disaster*  It  should  be  noted,  however,  that  this  inc reass  in  anxiety  ssd  fear 
is  not  eceoapanied  by  a  decrease  in  behavioral  control*  While  uncontrolled 

^Thin  i*  of  course,  sot  always  true*  In  soa*  eases  presence  ef  ae” 
ther  mala  miMit  increase  the  rsencndcat's  recpocsibilitd.es— if,  for  r««pTe 
the  other  male  present  was  in  m  highly  disorganised  state  or  was  «Trf—^y  er 
Infirm* 
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fable  7.9 

m^SsiSm S *®  awas™*  or  m  amor 

*"«'»»  SUES  TO2IKQ  tgS  FEE-IMPACT ASS  ffiMCT  PERICES* 


Affectim 

States 


Biffhlj  agitated  (behavior 
controlled)# 

Ble^r  aritatsd  (behavior 
ttncoatrcslled) 

Klldlj  agitated  (behavior 
ecctrcllod)# 

MlliCy  agitated  (behavior 
tfficoetrdLled) 

Shock,  atd,  date 
(Myialojiesi) 
Confuasd,  Ijsildared 
Oti’TOiacica* 

Caiu,  dsdal  of  affeet 
(control) 


Paroent  of  £11  jkgagt  Casas  In  Oroana  Kith 

F«oale  Bo-  Penale  Re- 


Male  Respond-  Kale  Reepood- 
•nta  Vith  So  ants  Yltk 

Other  Adult  Other  Adslt 

Kale  Presca^Kale  Present 


3$ 


33 


26 


13 


•pendents 
Vith  Be 
Children 
Present** 


$2 


33 

$ 


■pendants 

With 

Children 

Present*** 


h6 

6 

12 


tt.  *»  «**  •«=**  pri«rU,  totaT 

cases  of  respondeat  ele^. 

#  E=*lvKl*e  cases  where  no  adult  sals  ms  present. 

wportea.  Hostof  tomsCcan*bemLa^drt^  hL!‘w01  °*  bchlTlor  ¥u  not 

““  *"  •MTHwd  to  have  been  rvlativelj  controlled. 
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SOCIAL  SIWATICH  JOO  CBSERVA5TCBS  Of  OTHERS'  BEHATEtt  AED  AefECT 

¥e  have  largely  been  discussing  the  behavior  end  emotional  reaction  of 
the  resoopdesta  aa  related  to  the  presence  or  absence  of  perecns  In  the  street 
situ&tcLcn*  bat  what  of  the  behavior  and  affective  states  of  the  others?  Sug¬ 
gestions  have  been  made  all  along  that  there  may  have  been  something  aore  than 
'‘Mere”  preeeaoe  that  affected  the  behavior  of  the  respondents*  While  tide 
study  has  aimed  primarily  to  record  facta  about  the  respondent,  it  la  alee 
important  to  note  setae  of  the  observations  made  by  the  rsspondmt  ooooemlng 
the  activity  and  affect  of  others;  for  these  observations  mast  surely  have 
modified  bis  own  behavior  and  eaotlonal  states*  Of  particular  interest  are, 
of  course,  the  respondent's  observations  of  children’s  behavior*  The  data 
on  observations  of  effect  in  others,  dec  permit,  us  to  cheek  the  extent  to 
union  the  distribution  of  affective  state  ea  reported  by  the  person  Mnaslf 
egress  with  the  distribution  of  affective  state  reported  by  others*  Slaoe, 
within  soy  household,  the  respondent  chosen  represents  e  random  selection 
from  maez  all  adults  In  the  household,  the  "population11  to  which  their  ob¬ 
servations  of  effect  of  others  applies  is  the  same  as  the  population  frem 
which  they  were  selected;  so  that  the  distribution  of  reports  of  effect  ob¬ 
served  In  o tiers  is  directly  comparable  to  the  distribution  of  reports  of 
the  respondent's  own  effect* 


Table  7-10 

ccKPAHisar  a r  obsesvaticiis  bt  mazes  ahd  fehaues  or  tee  hsbates 
£SD  AFFECT  <F  01H£2S  HI  ES  SAKE  IMPACT  SITUATIM 


Behavior 

Hale  Observation*  of 

Ftvsls  Observations  of 

Ojccrrcd 

Kelas 

Fa  dies 

Children 

Knles 

Females 

Children 

Pnocnacieua 

1 

Eighly  agitate!  (behavior 
relatively  r-icrcitpoiled 

— hrstcricdl  etc*) 

1 

11 

8 

3 

10 

27 

Highly  agitated  (behavior 

relatively  ccn trolled) 

6 

32 

17 

28 

13 

13 

Stunned,  shocked,  dased 

1 

1 

— 

3 

1 

Cain,  oool,  unexcited 

h 

3 

3 

k 

3 

10 

Ho  information 

72 

26 

6k 

hZ 

58 

55 

Umber  of  Interviews 

72 

72 

72 

67 

67 

As  indicated  in  Tall*  7-10,  fmales  reported  observing  ocnsiosruhly 
more  lack  of  control  in  children  than  did  males*  It  is  possible  that  females 
were  more  attentive  *Ad  dl^criJEia&ting  in  this  respect,  or  again,  more  spt  to 
project*  this  is  come  out  to  soaio  extent  by  the  percentages  on  cMldm 
exhibiting  high  affect  but  with  relative  control,  the  stales  attributing  e 


* 
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•lightly  greater  percent  to  the  children  ebecnd  than  did  the  fauQ.ee* 

The  percentages  reported  la  Table  7-10  for  observations  of  children's 
beharior  considerably  understate  the  aotoal  prevalence  aeong  children  of  the 
Terloas  reactions,  since  the  base  of  the  percent  is  the  aa&er  of  respondents. 
Including,  of  coarse,  respondents  who  were  net  with  children.  In  Table  7-11 
the  suae  date  are  presented  bat  basing  the  percents  on  the  somber  of  respond* 
eats  who  were  with  children  daring  inpac  «• 


Table  7-H 

oBsmi.nc®  or  CHimaar's  behitme  dorhq  mrict 

BI  KJLU  MD  JEMALK  ADULTS  WITH  CBUXSHHI  AT  m  TD8 


Percent  «f  All  Respondents 

Beharior  Observed 

With  Children  During  Iwpect 

Total 

Hale 

Bsaocwdcnta 

resale 

Baepondante 

Unconscious 

mm 

Highly  agitated  Cbehamlar  relatively  «n- 
controlled— hyo tarleal,  etc.) 

79 

21 

ss 

Highly  agitated  (behavior  relatively 
controlled) 

7k 

la 

28 

Stunned,  shocked,  darned 

mm 

— 

Cain,  oool,  unexcited 

IS 

7 

22 

Ko  information 

s 

k 

6 

Ifccsber  of  Interviews 

6L 

29 

32 

The  differences  between  wen's  end  voaen's  obeervatlona  show  the  sane 
pattern  in  both  Tablo  7-10  end  Table  7-11*  As  far  as  can  be  determined  tram 
there  data,  the  incidence  of  werbed  emotional  disturbance  swoeg  children  was 
considerably  greater  than  asong  adults  (cospare  Tables  7-11  end  7-12). 
Severer,  there  is  considerable  question  whether  tbs  difference  is  In  degree 
of  affect  or  in  degree  of  enroacicn  of  effect.  £o  respondent  reports  ob¬ 
serving  children  who  were  succuw,  **=omiv4  or  drsed  during  Irpact — and,  if 
the  esotion2l  disturbance  was  rosily  ercrwhelslsg  to  children,  one  wight 
expect  some  each  reaction.  Vhlle  the  proportion  reporting  children  exhibit¬ 
ing  blgu  effect  is  high  ccrnwrod  with  such  reports  far  theoselTee  or  other 
adult o,  the  reports  era  dependent,  in  cost  cases,  epen  the  respondent's 
obucrratica  alone.  In  Ux»  case  of  obeerratioss  of  other  adalte,  it  is  likely 
that  the  respondent's  observation  was  checked,  (and,  probably,  "revised”)  tgr 
ocBsonts  of  the  person  observed.  In  the  case  of  observations  of  children. 
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I 

4 

i 

tbit  it  much  lest  likely*  Taken  at  fact  Talus,  the  observations  point  to  a  j 

greater  emotional  i»p*ct  on  children  than  on  adults*  However,  each  aura 

research  specifically  oriented  to  children  it  obviously  needed*  I 


Table  7-12 


PERCENT  OF  RESPONDENTS  TOO  REPORT  CERTAIN  AFFSCHVE 
EEACTIceS  OF  THEIR  OWN  DORKO  IMPACT 


Percent 

Percent 

Percent 

Affective 

•  A 

va  sua 

ex  Female 

of  Hale 

Respondents 

Respondents 

Respondents 

Unconscious 

1 

3 

Highly  agitated  state — inv  iving  un¬ 
controlled  behavior 

1 

3 

Mildly  agitated  state— involving  *nv 
cons  oiled  behavior 

1 

1 

mm 

Highly  agitated  state  but  behavior 
controlled 

33 

h9 

28 

Mildly  agiiated  state  but  behavior 
contrcOLLf  i 

25 

?l 

27 

Conf  used,  bewildered 

7 

6 

8 

Shocked,  stunned,  daied 

6 

9 

3 

Cain,  unexcited,  coif -controlled 

1$ 

12 

26 

Haber  of  Interviews 

lj 9 

67 

72 

As  we  have  alrep.dy  stressed,  repot  of  ti^ir  own  ewottonjl  reactions 
by  participants  are,  of  course,  not  entirely  dependable,  particularly  where  the 
report  involves  adnission  of  behavior  deviating  fraa  the  socially  vpprovedL 
Tbs  fact  that  none  cf  the  sale  respondents  reported  anythi  ng  that  eculd  be 
interpreted  as  "uncontrolled  behavior"  nay  reflect  this  conformity  to  social 
norm.  fowevsr,  the  imports  of  respondents  on  bahavior  of  others  present 
with  than  during  la? Act  m  shown  in  Table  7-10,  toed  to  conliru  tiie  respondent's 
own  reports*! 

Obviously,  reports  of  affective  reactions  of  others  do  not  include  the 
•nildly  agitated"  sad  "confused"  states  since  these,  in  general,  were  not 
accc&panied  by  overt  behavioral  sanife stations.  The  category  "highly  agitated 
but  behavior  controlled"  is  roughly  comparable  in  the  two  tables  bat  t).s 

^  For  comparability  reports  of  sales  observations  of  sales  and  fwtal-s 
observations  of  fe&ales  (in  SUbls  7-10)  should  probably  be  ignored  slue#  these 
categories  emit  the  respondent's  observations  of  hinself  or  herself  anf.  far  two- 
thirds  of  the  sen  end  f>7  percent  of  the  wnr.cn,  there  was  no  other  adult  of  the 
sane  sex  present  with  then  during  impact* 
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category  "highly  agitated  with  wncoBfarcllad  behavior"  in  Taisia  7-10  la  probably 
comparable  to  a  combination  of  both  categoric*  involving  uncontrolled  baharior 
la  Table  7-12*  As  might  be  expected,  uncontrolled  behavior  of  others  is  more 
frequently  reported  than  uncontrolled  behavior  of  oneself  but  the  relative  fre¬ 
quency  is  still  Of  course,  stare  the  "adult  of  opposite  sex*  present 

with  the  respondent  was  usually  the  spouse,  the  reports  in  Table  7-10  are  also 
subject  to  social  conformity  bias  but  the  general  picture  is  still  one  la 
which  there  was  <vTn<r*  »»hl  *  affective  reaction  but  relatively  little  uncon¬ 
trolled  behavior* 


social  sinunoB  n  w*  fost-imfict  ieuod 

One  of  the  wore  serious  problau  immediately  following  a  disaster  is 
that  of  budlinp;  people  In  a  state  of  acute  anxiety  about  the  welfare  of  doee 
relatives  who  were  thought  to  be  in  tbs  disaster  area  at  the  tine  of  impact* 
This  problem  is  particularly  acuta  if  disaster  strikes  at  a  time  when  family 
members  are  In  different  location*.  For  sample,  the  Brighton  explosions 
(see  Appendix  B-2)  occurred  in  a  a£m than  cosmunity  at  a  time  when  most  of  the 
men  of  the  ooHnuinity  were  at  work  mi  'J"  alder  children  were  at  school,  leav¬ 
ing  tho  women  alone  with  small  children*  Siring  the  course  of  this  disaster, 
there  was  tuple  evidence  of  acute  anxiety  of  the  women  with  respect  to  children 
away  at  school  (rot  physically  near  the  disaster  area)  end  of  men  with  respect 
to  their  wives  and  fa  Ilea*  this  anxiety  was  t*i  ghtened  by  the  difficulties 
and  dangers  of  moving  Into  or  within  the  affected  area*  Hen,  on  hearing  of 
the  disaater,  initially  tried  to  reach  their  follies  by  telephone*  Failing 
in  this,  they  began  to  drive  back  to  Brighton  (some  did  this  without  attempt¬ 
ing  to  phone)*  The  result  was  a  terrific  traffic  jn,  c-^ravated  by  curious 
and  ■helpful"  outsiders  flocking  towards  the  aret,  which,  of  course,  further 
heightened  the  anxiety  of  the  and  also  ixroeded  the  movement  of  rescue 
end  disaster  relief  units  into  the  area*  fern  the  fausbiflij  finally  reached 
the  area  they  found  road  blocks  which  had  been  set  up  to  keep  out  unauthorised 
people*  Some  of  the  husbands  evaded  the  road  blocks  or  ■talked"  themselves 
past  them* 

In  the  White  County  tornado,  most  families  were  together  at  the  tins 
of  impact*  About  one-feerth  of  the  respondents  reported  that  one  or  more 
household  members  were  separated  from  them  at  the  time  the  tornado  struck 
(soma  of  +hece  respondents  were  tbsasalve*  wry  from  home  at  the  time)*  It 
can  be  seen  from  Table  7-13,  that  the  caly  observable  difference  between  those 
persons  who  were  separated  from  their  isaediate  families  and  those  who  wore 
not,  is  a  slightly  higher  frequency  of  "shocked,  stunned,  or  dssed*  conditions 
among  the  separated  group* 

The  difference  la  emotional  state  between  those  persons  who  wars 
separated  from  their  immediate  families  during  impact  asd  those  who  were  not, 
is  somewhat  obscured  by  the  fact  that  seme  of  taa  Individuals  who  were  away 
from  their  f tellies  were  reunited  with  their  families  within  a  short  time 
after  the  tornado  passed.  Far  these  persons,  say  emotional  tension  due  to 
the  separation  was  of  brief  duration*  Separation  from  iiaediate  family  was, 
however,  not  the  only  source  of  concern  shout  missing  relative#  and  intimates* 
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prevalence  of  "shocked,  stunned,  dated"  conditions  tends  to  support  such  sa 
hypothesis — bat  the  sise  of  the  groups  of  respondents  involved  precludes  may 
complete  analysis  along  these  lines,  The  age-sex  cceposivion  of  "searchers" 
and  "non-searchers"  was  somewhat  different,  M  night  ba  expected,  there  vae 
a  substantially  higher  proportion  of  males  and  younger  persona  (18  to  f>0  years 
of  age)  snong  those  uho  searchea  than  rtaa g  those  who  did  not  sear  eh*  However, 
since  uales  less  frequently  reported  marked  emotional  states  following  Impact 
than  females  and  there  is  very  little  difference  between  younger  and  older 
persons,  the  higher  incidence  of  narked  emotional  reactions  among  searchers 
cannot  he  attributed  to  the  differences  In  age  and  sex  composition.  She  age- 
sex  cGEpuriaon,  therefore,  tends  to  support  the  hypothesis  of  s  positive  re¬ 
lationship  between  separation  of  kin  or  intimates  and  the  prevalence  of  agitated 
emotional  states. 

She  data  of  Sable  7-13  relate  to  relatively  short-run  types  of  emo¬ 
tional  response.  In  addition  to  the  affeeti.w  states  which  may  have  manifested 
themselves  during  and  shortly  after  impact  are  those  which  occurred  not  only 
at  the  time  of  iipaet  but  also  days  later  and  which  say  properly  ba  t  tamed 
"disorders,"  These  include  psychosomatic  as  well  at  more  nearly  psychological 
and  physical  manifestations  that  had  varying  effects  upon  the  Individual- 
affects  which  nay  have  bean  merely  annoying  on  the  ana  hand  or  relatively  im- 
capacitating  on  the  other.  Table  7-Hi  indicates  a  alight  positive  relation¬ 
ship  between  bating  a  household  washer  missing  during  impact  and  the  total  of 
all  types  of  disorder.  Baa  relationship  jp-peara  valid  even  if  slight,  since 
the  percents  are  larger  for  each  type  of  disorder  for  those  with  seaecne  Bias¬ 
ing,  Detailed  tabulations  of  individual  syssataa  groups  also  generally  support 
this  finding  (see  Tables  7*15,  7-16  and  7-17), 
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below 

10 

6 
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69 
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78 
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85 

9k 
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90 

9k 
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CHAPTER  VXEC  ROIZ  RESPONSIBILITIES  AS  1  DBTEEMIKiHT  OF  DISASTER  REICT3DB5 


The  preceding  chapter  was  concerned  with  the  relevance  of  the  social 
situation  the  respondent  faced  at  the  tine  of  the  storm,  which  we  can  con¬ 
sider  as  dictating— or,  at  least,  limiting— the  roles  the  individual  van  celled 
upon  to  play*  We  now  turn  to  consider  certain  more  enduring  aspects  of  the 
problen  of  role  in  dLeaster — specifically,  the  question  of  responsibilities 
or  lack  of  responsibilities  attaching  to  the  relatively  enduring  roles  the 
individual  has  in  his  social  groups. 

There  is  son  evident?  from  other  studies  that  the  responsibilities 
which  an  individual  is  accustomed  to  (or,  at  least,  expected  to)  assume  in 
his  ncrnal  social  roles  may  sake  a  vast  difference  in  his  behavior  in  dis¬ 
aster.  In  a  number  of  our  saaller  studies,  we  found  cases  where  the  normal 
role  responsibilities  were  extremely  important  (see  Vol.  Ill  for  details). 

For  example,  when  a  stunt  plane  crashed  into  a  crowd  at  Flagler,  Colorado, 
a  priest  was  among  the  most  actively  conmunity-oriented,  immediately  and 
unhesitatingly  taking  over  duties  toward  the  dead  and  dying  set  for  him  by 
his  position  and  training  (see  Appendix  B-l).  Other  professionals,  such  as 
doctors  and  a  mortician,  were  equally  helpful,  primarily  in  activities  which 
would  he  legitimately  expected  of  them  in  their  professional  roles. 

The  responsibilities  governing  an  indivi dial’s  behavior  in  disaster 
may  be  those  attachir^  to  an  organizational  rather  than  professional  role. 

When  an  earthquake  hit  Bakersfield,  California,  in  an  August  mid -afternoon 
in  195?,  catching  large  numbers  of  people  in  work  situations,  supervisory 
personnel  acted  in  a  mere  controlled  and  adaptive  manner  than  did  their  sub¬ 
ordinates]  their  actions  were  more  concerned  with  the  welfare  of  the  organ¬ 
ization  they  were  working  for  than  with  their  own  safety  or  that  of  their 
families.  They  also  went  back  to  work  earlier  after  the  qtoko  (though  soas 
downtown  buildings  were  reported  to  be  dangerous  to  st3y  in),  explaining  that 
they  did  this  as  part  of  their  job,  to  reassure  the  subordinate  workers  that 
it  was  safe  (see  Appendix  5-5).  Similarly,  in  a  carbon  monoxide  poisoning 
incident  in  a  small  Chicago  factory  in  1952,  the  female  supervisor  of  the 
group  of  women  workers  who  v«*  most  affected  by  the  gas,  though  herself 
equally  exposed  to  it,  gave  evidence  of  having  fought  off  succumbing  to  the 
effects,  maintaining  self-control,  and,  particularly,  taking  an  organising 
and  reassuring  role  toward  her  subor  dilates  (Appendix  B-9). 

Or  the  role  may  be  one  in  the  family  system.  In  the  same  carbon- 
monoxide  incident,  an  eighteen-year-old  boy  who  was  exposed  to  the  gas, 
reported  that  he  at  first  felt  sick,  but  when  he  discovered  that  his  mother 
had  aom  of  the  same  symptoms  and  needed  to  be  taken  care  of,  devoted  all 
his  attention  to  helping  her  and  "forgot  all  about"  his  own  symptoms.  The 
importance  of  kinship  roles  was  exemplified  in  other  studies  also.  (See, 
e.g.,  the  Brighton  stuefcr,  Appendix  B-2). 
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In  the  disaster  here  under  study,  kinship  roles  were  clearly  of 
■on  importance  than  other  types,  since  the  tornado  struck  at  dinner  tine, 
when  most  people  were  in  family  groups,  and  since  fmily  ties— not  only  to 
the  immediate,  but  to  the  extended,  family— are  particularly  strong  in  these 
essentially  rural,  honogeneous  communities* 


HOUSEHOLD  B0L2 


There  are  aaiy  possible  ways  of  classifying  a  person1  role  in  the 
family  system,  cr  in  his  particular  family  group*  Azy  person  may  simultane¬ 
ously  hold  several  different  positions  in  the  family  group,  in  relation  to 
various  different  other  individuals .  In  counmnities  such  as  the  ones  here 
under  study,  where  kinship  ties  are  quite  broadly  extended,  the  network  of 
family  roles  of  any  one  individual  may  be  quite  complex*  It  is  obviously 
necessary,  for  our  present  analysis,  to  simplify  considerably*  We  have  done 
so  by  tailing  not  the  "family"  but  the  household  as  the  unit— i.e.,  that  group 
of  related  or  unrelated  persons  who  maintain  a  coanon  domicile.  Although 
clearly  an  individual  may  have  responsibilities  to,  or  be  dependent,  on  kin 
who  are  not  part  of  the  same  physical  household,  we  shall  assniiv-  for  purpoc.es 
of  the  present  analysis  that  the  closest  tie3  of  responsibility  or  dependency 
are  toward  those  kin  who  are  living  in  the  sane  household.  Thus  we  distinguish 
parents  those  offspring  are  all  full-grown  and  maintain  separate  residences  of 
their  own,  from  parents  who  have  minor  children  living  with  them  under  the 
same  roof*  We  also  distinguish  a  grown  individual  t&o  financially  aids  his 
elderly  parents  living  in  a  separate  household,  frcn  one  who  takes  the  same 
level  of  financial  responsibility  for  them  but  maintains  them  Tinder  the  same 
roof.  Having  in  mind  this  criterion  of  responsibility  for,  or  dependency  on, 
household  kin,  we  distinguish  four  aain  categories  of  "household  role,s  which 
are  ordered  roughly  in  terms  of  degree  of  reiponsibility  for  others  that 
attaches  to  the  role* 

A*  Kale  head  of  household,  with  dependents  other  than  wife* 

(1)  With  minor  children  (under  15) 

(2;  With  dependent  adults  who  are  aged  (65  or  over)  or  disabled 

B*  Male  head  of  household,  with  no  dependents  other  than  wife  (cr 
grown  children) 

C*  Female  head  of  household,  or  wife  of  household  head,  with  dependents* 

(1)  Female  head  with  minor  children 

(2)  Feaale  head,  with  both  ninor  children  and  older  or 
disabled  dependents 

(3)  Wife  of  botwehold  head,  with  minor  children 
D«  Persons  in  non-reaponsible  or  less  responsible  roles* 

(1)  Wife  of  bead,  without  minor  children 

(2)  Dependent  adults,  65  or  over,  or  disabled* 

(a)  Male 

(b)  Female 
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(3)  Persons  neither  responsible  nor  dependents  children 
over  IS  living  in  household;  self-supporting  relatives  or  boarders 
living  in  household;  one  of  two  or  more  equally  supporting  adults 
livirr  together  in  household}  or  person  living  alone  (singl»*aeafeer 
household) 

the  saxple  eases  interviewed  distributed  by  household  role  as  follows x 


Table  8-1 

PERCENT  OF  RESPOND  EJiTS  III  DIFFERENT  HODSEHOU)  ROUS 


Household  Role 

Kale  household  head  with  dependents 

With  nlnor  children 

With  older  or  disabled  dependents 

Mala  household  head  without  dependants 
(other  than  wife) 


Percent  of  All  Persona 
In  iKpact  Hot  in  Lepact 

2 U  18 

20  15 


Feaale  heed  or  wife  of  head,  with  dependents 


Head  with  nlnor  children  —  3 

Head  with  nlnor  children  and  older 
dependents  —  — 

Wife  of  head,  with  nlnor  children  IP  29 


Kca-rerporaible  roles  R  2 

Wife  of  head,  without  ninar  children  U  15 

Dependent  adults,  aged  or  disabled 

Hale  —  2 

Feaale  —  1 

Neither  responsible  nor  dependent 

loung  tmarried  nelss  3  2 

Tour*:  umarried  fesales  1  2 

Older  rales  (unattached)*  2  1 

Older  fecales  (unattached)*  b  3 

Sirsle-csaber  household** 

Kale  h  — 

Feaale  Ifl  5 


Nurber  of  Interviews 


*  Widowed  or  umarried  persons 

**  All  of  these  per  sc  as  are  over  1x5 
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Because  of  the  veiy  small  number  of  eases  la  the  specific  subtypes 
of  those  in  non-re  sponsible  roles,  this  detailed  classification  could  be 
used  for  analytical  purposes  to  only  a  very  United  extent* 


HYPOTHESES 


We  would  expeat  persons  who  have  dear-cut  responsibilities  over 
dependents — whether  minor  children  or  aged  or  disabled  adults — to  maintain 
higher  levels  of  self-control  throughout  the  period  of  extreme  stress,  to 
take  more  adequately  adaptive  action,  to  take  non  action  that  is  protective 
and  aiding  toward  others,  and  generally  to  be  much  more  the  "leaders,"  much 
less  the  followers,  in  the  disaster  situation*  In  the  immediate  post-impact 
period  we  would  expect  that  those  having  such  responsibilities  would  be  mare 
oriented  to  their  own  immediate  families  first,  but  later  the  miles  among  them 
would  take  a  more  active  role  in  the  emergency-phases  of  aid— rescue,  first- 
aid,  transportation  to  hospitals,  etc*  We  would  also  expect  these  males  to 
report  less  extreme  affective  reactions  for  the  Immediate  poet- impact  period, 
but  more  frequent,  pervasive,  and  longer-lasting  disturbances  in  the  later 
post- impact  period— days  to  weeks  later.  The  more  responsible  women  we  would 
expect  to  be  too  much  involved  with  household  family  to  get  much  involved 
in  emergency-phase  activities,  but  to  show  up  strongly  ia  later  post-impact 
relief  activities,  to  chow  moderate  immediate  post-impact  affect  but  no  lose 
of  self-control,  followed  by  later  outbreaks  of  both  physiological  and 
psychological  symptoms. 


HOtJSEHDID  HOLE  AS  RELATED  TO  OTHER  CHARACTERISTICS 


As  we  examine  the  data  to  discover  whether  the  foregoing  expectations 
are  borne  cut,  it  is  important  to  bear  in  mind  that,  although  the  posited 
differences  in  behavior  amung  the  role-categories  of  powons  do,  or  d>  not, 
in  fact  appear,  other  factors  than  role  responsibilities  mey  have  operated 
either  to  exaggerate  or  to  minimize  (or  obscure)  them.  Before  examining 
the  differences  among  the  role-categories  in  disaster-related  behavior,  it 
may  be  well,  therefore,  to  eee  how  these  role  -  categories  differ  with  respect 
to  these  other  factore. 


Household  Role  and  Die  aster-related  Skills 

As  was  noted  in  Chapter  71,  differences  is  the  Incidence  of  disaster- 
related  skills  and  training  tend  to  vaiy  with  household  role.  Thus,  a  much 
higher  proportion  of  male  household  heads  with  dependents  than  of  peraons  in 
any  other  category  have  such  skills.  (SeeTaole  6-lb)  This  fact  is  signifi¬ 
cant  because  of  the  otrong  relationship  between  dlsaster*ralated  skills  and 
effectiveness  cC  action  during  impact  and,  particularly,  eomnity  orientation 


in  the  post- imp  act  period*  This  relation  irf.ll,  therefore,  he  taken  late 
consideration  when  we  present  the  findings  on  these  topics,  analysed  by 
household  role* 


gzaalnatlon  of  the  tabulation  of  household  role  by  previous  dis¬ 
aster  experience  showed  soae  variations,  which,  however,  did  not  fit  together 
Into  July  definite  pattern*  Besides,  previous  experience  itself  as  a  varia¬ 
ble  did  not  reveal  strong  enough  relationships  to  warrant  detailed  consi¬ 
deration  of  it  as  a  possible  strengthening  or  Interfering  factor* 


Household  Bole  and  Social  Situation 

Tabulation  of  geographic  location  at  tine  of  inpact  showed  no  clear 
relation  to  household  rale*  There  are  sow  slight  differences  among  the 
different  roles  in  percent  having  household  anbers  “Biasing" — i*e.,  absent 
from  the  respondent — during  the  tornado,  but  the  differences  are  toe  still 
to  be  considered  an  Important  biasing  factor* 


Household  Hole  and 

Since  we  would  expect  reactions  to  differ  considerably’  by  age,  with- 
vet  regard  to  role,  it  la  important  to  know  whether  there  are  eisable  aga 
differences  aao sg  the  persons  having  different  household  roles*  Table  6-2 
presents  the  findings! 
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Table  8-2  * 

AGE  DISTRIBGTIGH  BT  HOUSEHOLD  BOIE  j 


Percent  of  Persons  in  Hornet  Percent  of  Persons  Not  in  Inpact  i 

=SS.  Who  Are  _  Who  Are  I 


Male 

Kale 

Fe- 

Kale 

Mala 

Fe- 

Heads  Heads  sales 

Heads  Heads  sales 

with 

With-  With 

With 

With- 

with 

Lfa- 

out 

De- 

De- 

out 

De- 

pend- 

De- 

pend- 

pend- 

De- 

pend- 

* 

ents 

pend-  ents 

ents 

pend- 

ents 

i 

elite 

Non-respocsibla 

ents 

Non-respoiaible  1 

Wives 

Wives 

1 

Without  Other 

Without  Other  I 

Minor 

Hon- 

Minor 

Non- 

Chil- 

respon- 

Chil- 

respon- 

dren 

s£ble 

dren 

sible 

18-2U  3 

8 

Hi 

6 

9 

5 

3 

Hi 

2l» 

25-Mi  70 

23 

61 

22 

6 

$9 

22 

70 

38 

3 

l£-6h  27 

65  end 

38 

2$ 

56 

35 

28 

58 

16 

50 

30 

over  •• 

31 

-• 

17 

50 

3 

17 

— 

12 

o6 

...  . 

Sum  ary 

3 

< 

All 

Tinder 

li5  73 

31 

75 

28 

15 

6k 

25 

at 

38 

27 

All 

\6 

and 

over  27 

69 

25 

73 

0$ 

31 

75 

16 

62 

I 

76 

Estimated 

lhaber 
of  Inter¬ 
views  33 

26 

28 

13 

3k 

2? 

26 

51 

2L 

28 

As  the  table  shove,  the  different  roles  hare  marlcedly  different 
age-distributienst  in  both  impact  and  no  a- inpact  areas,  aale  household  beads 
and  females  with  dependents  appear  such  sore  frequently  in  the  younger  age 
categories!  husbands  and  wives  without  dependents  are  considerably  older, 
and  persons  in  other  non-re  sponsible  roles,  older  still*  If,  the,  u,  age  per 
te  is  related  to  differences  in  disaster-related  behavior,  such  differences 
In  disaster-related  behavior  as  are  f  oaad  among  persons  grouped  in  terns  of 
their  household  roles  a ay  be  partially  accounted  for  by  age  differences  rather 
than  by  role  differences,  or  by  a  convergence  of  age  and  role  factors* 
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Household  Bole  *nd  T.pSa 

**“*  to  etc*»  ^  is  peculiarly  rale- 

household  roles  suffered  diffSnt  dem.? STi  pers°ns  i*  the  different 
injuries  to  self  and  closTS^opS^  d^L^  **  *"  of  ^eerenent, 
(This  determinant  is  dlscnssprf  m«(  H  ®?truction,  and  homelessness* 
chapter.  Hera  „  **“ 

ferences  by  fcoasehold  role.)  Th- f?-JT  !».*  14  ia^il«w  on  the  dif- 

household  role  are  as  follows »  fijldir«s  relating  loss  imrolvment  to 


Table  8-3 


Type  and 
Degree 
of  Loss 


Death  Lora 

High 

Medium 

Low 

Injury  Loss 

High 

Medium 

Loir 

Property  Loos 


IDSS  MVQLVDffiNT  BT  HOUSEHOE)  ROIE 
_ P^wntof  Persons  in  Lnpaot*  Who  Are 


Mal*  Hoads  Females 
With  Without  With 
Dependents  Dyendents  Dependents 


Won-responsible 


Wires  With¬ 
out  Minor 
Cull dr on 


Other 

Non- 

Responslbla 


Wunb-sr  '  — ~~  1  ■' 

of  Interviews  33 

_ _  _ 26  28  18  ^ 


We  note  that  there  are  no  important  differences  in  death  loss,  bat 
one  difference  stands:  those  in  "other  non-re  sponsible"  roles  bad  notice* 
ably  lower  injury  loss  and  eoderately  higher  property  loss  than  those  in 
other' Household  roles*  It  is  probableToat  the  coabined  effects  of  these 
two  factors  cancel  each  other  out,  insofar  as  they  influence  the  distribu¬ 
tion  of  this  role-category  on  aspects  of  action,  affect,  and  attitude* 


ECHSEBDLD  SOI£  AID  HE-IHPiCT  ABD  IMPACT  REACTIONS 


Pre-Impact  Action 

Exmination  of  the  data  shows  only  very  slight  differences  anong  the 
different  household  roles  in  tbs  proportions  who  engaged  in  precautionary, 
protective,  other-protective,  investigative,  and  ongoing  routine  activities 
in  the  pre- impact  period*  Those  with  responsibilities  for  others  (the  first 
three  role  groups)  showed  slight ly  acre  action  protective  of  others,  bat  the 
difference  nay  arise  from  HHe  fact  that  those  in  non-reoponrible  roles  were 
more  frequently  alone  during  this  period* 


Impact  Period  Action 

Considering  the  predominant  action  during  the  impact  period,  we  find* 

Table  3-1* 

RIDClGMAUT  ACTION  DURING  IMPACT  BT  HOUSEHOLD  ROU! 


Type  of  Action 


Protective  (of  self  or 
self-vith-others) 
Expressive 
Innobility 


Percent  of  Persons  in  Innact  Who  Are 


Male  Heads  Male  Heads  Females 

With  Without  With  Hen- 

Dependents  Dependents  Dependents  Responsible 


W  A  65  63 

-  -  7  6 

-  k  ~  « 


28 


Number  of  Interviews 


33 


26 


52 


40Q 


Table  8-5 

raEDOMNANT  ACTIOS  DBRIHG  IMPACT  BT  HOOSEHOID  ROE* 
OTHER-tmEMH)  ACTION 


Type  of  Action 


Percent  of  Persona  in  Impact,  Sat  Alone 
Oaring  Impact,  Who  Are 


Kale  Heads 

Kale  Heads 

Females 

, 

With 

Without 

With 

Non- 

Dependents 

Dependents 

Dependents 

Responsible 

Protective  of  others 

69 

31 

68 

23 

Seeking  or  getting 
protection  from  others 

6 

h 

29 

37 

ffusber  of  Interviews 

32 

26 

28 

35 

Semination,  not  just  of  predominant  action  during  iacoact  but  of  all 
actions  taken,  reveals  the  same  general  trends,  with  all  the  percentages  be¬ 
ing  somewhat  higher*  The  differences  are  only  in  details,  except  that  two 
types  of  action  appear  in  the  tabulations  of  "all  actions  taken"  that  do  not 
appear  is  those  for  "predominant  action  only"*  uncontrolled  flight,  and 
preying  (the  latter  was  subsumed  under  the  more  general  category  of  "seeking 
or  gefcttig  protection  from  others"  in  the  foregoing  table)*  The  tabulations 
far  these  two  types  of  action  are  given  in  Table  8-6. 


Table  8-6 

UNCOKTROUED  FLIGHT,  AID  PRATING,  DURING  IMPACT 
BT  HOUSEHOID  ROLE 


Percent  of  Persons  in  Impact  Who  Are 


Type  of  Action 

Male  Heads 

Kale  Heads 

Females 

With 

Without 

With 

Son- 

Dependents 

Dependents 

Dependents 

Responsible 

Uncontrolled  flight 

6 

15 

h 

12 

Praying 

18 

12 

61 

37 

iAudber  of  Interviews 

33 

26 

28 

52 
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From  these  three  tables,  it  seems  that  the  four  groups  fall  into  two 
distinct  pair  combinations  i  sale  household  beads  with  dependents  and  females 
with  dependents,  together,  stand  out  from  those  without  dependents,  in  that 
higher  percentages  of  then  gave  protection  to  others,  and  lower  percentages 
oftoem  exhibited  the  incapacitating  responses  of  Immobility  and  uncontrolled 
flight*  On  the  other  hand,  the  four  groups  break  into  male  household  heads 
with  or  without  dependents  on  one  side,  and  females  and  non-re  sponsible  per¬ 
sons  on  the  other,  in  terns  of  the  percentages  taking  protective  action  for 
self  or  own  Immediate  group,  seeking  or  getting  protection  from  otters,  engag¬ 
ing  in  expressive  behavior  (crying,  shouting,  screaming),  and  praying*  This 
latter  difference  appears  to  be  as  much  attributable  to  a  simple  sex  distinc¬ 
tion  as  to  the  differences  in  role  responsibilities  per  se.  (An  independent 
tabulation  shoved  only  17  percent  of  the  impact  males  praying,  against  It? 
percent  of  the  females.)  Particularly  important  in  these  findings  la  the 
confirmation  of  our  hypothesis  that  those  with  mare  definite  role  responsi¬ 
bilities  would  be  more  self-controlled  in  the  impact  period  and  take  a  more 
active  part  in  helping  others*  Females  among  them,  however,  could  at  the 
same  time  show  higher  incidence  of  dependency  on  otters  (usually  their  hus¬ 
bands)  car  on  the  Deity  (preying),  and  of  expressive  activities  (cxylng, 
screaming,  and  shouting)* 

The  very  high  incidence  of  praying  among  the  women  with  dependents, 
compared  to  those  in  tte  non-responsible  roles,  is  interesting*  Does  prayer 
indicate  a  feeling  of  infantile  helplessness?  Tte  fact  that  these  women  wore 
high  in  protecting  others  would  seat  to  contradict  this*  Women  in  these  com¬ 
munities  are  more  religiously-oriented  than  men,  both  in  formal  church-going 
(see  Chapter  n)  and  in  everyday  religious  outlook*  But  why  should  these 
women  differ  so  greatly  in  resorting  to  prayer  from  those  in  non-re  sponsible 
roles,  which  include  wives  with  no  children  in  the  household,  older  dependent 
women,  and  woaen  living  in  independent  households?  One  possibility  is  that 
these  women  were  more  torn  than  other  persons  between  the  responsibilities 
of  their  role,  which  required  self-control  and  a  display  of  self-assurance 
and  protectiveness  toward  the  ir  children,  and  tte  extremity  of  the  threat, 
which  neither  they  nor  their  men  could  really  handle*  We  shall  return  to 
this  problem  in  connection  with  other  comparisons  at  the  end  of  the  chapter* 


"Leadership"  in  Pre-Impact  and  Impact  Periods 

Comparisons  were  nade  to  determine  whether  persons  in  certain  role 
categories  were  more  or  less  likely  than  others  to  exercise  leadership  during 
the  pre-impact  and  impact  phases  of  the  disaster.  By  "leadership"  we  refer 
to  directing  others— suggesting,  advising,  or  urging  a  course  of  action  which 
others  follow,  or  initiating  behavior  by  example  which  others  follow*  "Fol¬ 
lower"  means  here  one  who  follows,  imitates,  or  complies  with  a  line  of  action 
initiated,  suggested,  cr  ordered  by  others*  We  would  expect  to  find  those 
with  greatest  role  responsibilities  appearing  more  frequently  among  the 
"leaders,"  and  those  with  least  responsibilities  or  most  dependent  appearing 
acre  frequently  among  the  "followers."  The  findings  are  given  in  Table  8-7* 


A®  «E-aacr  uo  MM, 

El  ffiOSfflDID  BC EC  1 


leader  la  pre-bead 
Ltrier  In  Impact 
Peader  in  either 
deader  in  both 

Follower  la  pre-lapacx 
Follower  in 
Follower  In  sitter 
Follower  in  both 

Ssaber  of  Interview, 


of  Persons  Hat  ^ 

JWe  &ade  Kale  Head.  F«0* 

-  Without  With 

dependents  Depended  * - - 


With 

Dependents 


act  Who  Ay 
Hon- 

BeSDonrtlM^ 


pert«t.  ®d  «„ 

tomoholdh «SrSth'^2dStoli1"fS!““  ta  "h“  ■»  astldpatedt  mO* 
rseting  or  initiating  role.  HowevS  ff2'*JS5?  ***  took  a  di- 

thw6!oieS  W1?lh  d*5>eadents  is  interesting  ***  h^h  Percentages 

they  also  rank  high  as  «  iTn1?  *nd  *®»ewhat  an rprlainr 

SSl^thif?  *fL!ftan  &&  indents  war 

oniyj  this  fact  farther  «nnw.  *.v  *7*° irer*  ■ale  honsenoM  teade  tH+v. 

that, 

Jlte-oatdr  ttalr  d.Udr^JT.TiJJ®’  “•'»»>*»«  tooted  to  SS 
(nxn-MU.  ogoioot  P»  tatowo 

fact,  be  less  than  the  tsble  d*Pen^*a^s~a«  "failovers'1  bt  in 

la  less  likely  to  ad=dt  to  tiTV.  J?f  **”*  **  «ltaral  convention^  mn 

foiw^  S*4  m6sr  tt®  *>«d,  so  ?did!^tS  *°*9thlr«  •Hr  wife  yelled 
“ih<2r  hu3band'a  direction.  The  bSi  J*  *°  adwit  she 
2S*' “Jf  ‘"“-responsible  rolesis.  l£Z  Pfrc??tages  <*  "followers* 

expectations.  ’  “  in  line  with  oar  general 


ROIEEBOE)  ROLE  AS)  POST-IMPACT  ACTIO* 


Plantation  la  the  Imediate  Post-Impact  Parted 
Non-Impact  Caaet 

During  the  first  half-hour  after  the  tornado,  eost  of  the  people  not 
in  tbs  iapsct  areas  still  did  not  know  that  a  tornado  had  struck  (see  Chapter 
17),  but  we  can  get  sone  estimate  of  the  extent  to  which  persons  in  different 
household  roles  becaae  aware  and  oriented  themselves  to  the  stricken  ccenn* 
ities  by  the  findings  given  in  Table  8-8* 


Table  8-8 

NORMAL  ROUTINE  VS.  COJCUICTT  ORIENTATION  IN  NDB-IMRiCT  CASES 
FIRST  HALP-H3UR  POST-IMPACT,  BI  HOUSEHOLD  ROLE 


Percent  of  Persons  Not  in  Impact  Who  Are 

Orientation  cf  Action 

Male  Beads 

Male  Heads 

Females 

With 

Without 

With 

Non- 

Dependents 

Dependents 

Dependents 

Responsible 

Continuing  normal  routines 
Oriented  to  general 

59 

69 

81 

87 

community 

21 

3 

6 

6 

Estimated  Number  of 

Interviews 

z? 

26 

5 1 

5L 

In  tbs  non- impact  areas,  it  was  male  household  beads  with  dependents 
who  earliest  oriented  themselves  away  from  normal  routines  and  related  then- 
selves  to  the  general  community  during  the  immediate  post- impact  period* 


Impact  Area  Persons 


Of  those  who  were  in  the  impact  area,  practically  none  continued  nor¬ 
mal  routines  in  the  first  half -boor*  During  this  immediate  post-impact 
period,  people  in  different  role  positions  oriented  themselves  about  equally 
to  the  general  eosnusity  and,  with  only  slight  differences,  to  absent  house¬ 
hold  kin,  non-household  kin,  and  close  friends*  They  showed  sotae  differences, 
however,  in  orientation  to  "se  If -cr-self-vith -others"  and  "household  kin 
present*” 
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Table  8-9 

ORIENTATION  TO  SEIF  AND  HOOSJHOID  KIN  IN  FIRST  HALF-BO® 
POST-IMF&CT,  BI  HOUSEHOLD  ROLE 


Percent  of  Persons  in  Inpact  Who  Are 


Orientation 

Male  Heads 

Hale  Heads 

Fatal  es 

q£ 

With 

Without 

With 

Hon- 

Action 

Dependents 

Dependents 

Dependents 

Responsible 

Self  or  self  with  others 

IS 

33 

75 

35 

Household  kin  present 

33 

15 

25 

Nuaiber  of  Interviews 

33 

26 

28 

52 

Orientation  6  P,H»  to  Midnljfrt 

Canparing  orientation  to  different  objects  in  the  period  from  6  P*M» 
to  Midnight,  we  find* 


Table  6-10 

ORIEiTATION  OF  ACTION  TO  MIDNIGHT,  BI  BDGSEHOLD  HOES 


Percent  of  Persons  in  Impact  Percent  of  Persons  Hot  in 


Who  Are 

Tmzr. 

:t  Who  Are 

Orientation 

Kale 

Kale 

Fe- 

Male 

Kale 

Fe- 

Heads 

Hoads 

males 

Heads 

Heads 

nsles 

of 

With 

With- 

With 

With 

With- 

With 

Action 

De- 

out 

De- 

De- 

out 

De- 

pend- 

De- 

pend- 

Non- 

pend- 

De- 

pend- 

Non- 

ents 

pend- 

ents 

respon- 

ents 

pend- 

ents 

respon- 

ents 

sible 

ents 

sible 

Ongoing 

routine 

— 

U 

2 

a 

56 

61 

hi 

Self  or  self 

with  others 

13 

31 

75 

w 

5 

22 

2 U 

lh 

Household  kin 

present 

a 

6 

a 

2 

5 

1 

1 

Household  kin 

absent 

15 

h 

h 

k 

10 

— 

1 

9 

Non-household 

kin 

30 

ia 

36 

31 

38 

22 

36 

17 

General 

85 

la 

69 

56 

coonjuaity 

73 

29 

36 

ia 

Estimated  number 
of  Interviews  33 

26 

28 

52 

29 

26 

51 

51 

m 


Throughout  this  longer  period,  persons  In  the  non-inpact  areas  contin¬ 
ued  to  be  largely  oriented  to  their  normal  routines,  with  the  notable  excep¬ 
tion  of  male*  with  dependents*  This  group  had  the  highest  percentage  in  any 
of  the  role  categories  who  were  oriented  to  various  types  of  kin  and  to  the  gen¬ 
eral  cauunity* 

Among  those  in  the  impact  area,  women  with  dependents  again  show  a 
tre  dously  higher  proportion  oriented  to  self  or  s  elf-vith-others  •  The 
sales  with  dependents  are  highest  in  orientation  to  various  types  of 
and,  by  an  even  greater  margin,  in  orientation  to  the  general  cooaunity* 


Orientation  from  Midnight  to  Dawn 

The  tabulations  for  this  period  sixply  reinforce  the  trends  during 
the  first  half-hour  after  irpact  and  during  the  emergency  phase  from  six  to 
midnight*  the  male  household  beads  with  dependents  have  the  lowest  percen¬ 
tage  who  resumed  normal  routines,  and  tHe  highest  percentage  who  were  com¬ 
munity  oriented— in  both  the  impact  and  non- impact  areas.  And  again  the 
women  with  dependents  show  the  greatest  concern  with  self  or  self-with-others , 
in  the  impact  areas. 


As  was  noted  in  earlier  chapters,  the  reader  is  cautioned  against 
making  too  much  of  the  findings  on  "orientation  to  the  general  community," 
since  this  is  a  broad  category,  which  includes  the  relatively  passive  be¬ 
havior  cf  standing  around  looking,  as  well  as  the  more  obviously  helpful 
activities  of  rescue,  transportation  of  injured,  etc* 
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Household  Bole  «td  Tress  of  Post-Iapast  lctlvlter 


Bescua  Activity 

It  is  to  1m  expected  that  ra asm  work— digging  out  people  trapped 
In  oallapoed  buildings  and  getting  than  transported  to  medical  aid  and 
ahalter— *soold  be  «a  activity  primarily  of  Bring,  and  primarily,  of  young 
unattached  men  with  few  ixaadiate  family  responsibilities*  However,  where 
it  is  a  watter  of  trying  to  rescue  one's  own  family  Bombers,  we  sight  well 
expect  those  with  hoarier  role  responsibilities  to  be  aoxe  active  than  ere 
those  with  less*  Bias#  expectations  can  be  checked  against  the  findings 
given  in  fable  8-11* 


Table  8-11 

E2SCUB  AGTIVTTT  BI  HOUSEHOLD  HUS 


Fervent  of  Persons  in  Xs&cet^Fereeat  of  Persons  Hot  in  Impact* 

Who  Art 

Who  Are 

Hal* 

Hal* 

Fe- 

Sob- 

Halt 

Hal* 

Fe- 

Hob- 

K"aa^« 

Heads 

sales 

Be- 

Heads 

Heads 

sales 

Be- 

Type  of 

With 

With- 

With 

spate- 

With 

With- 

With 

spon— 

De- 

out 

De- 

De- 

out 

De- 

sible 

pend- 

De- 

pend- 

pend- 

De- 

pend- 

ents 

pend- 

ents 

ents 

pand- 

ents 

ents 

ents 

Direct  active 

role  in  res¬ 
cue  fork 

10 

30 

1 k 

18 

3 

3 

mm 

Indirest,  sax- 

illery  role 
in  rosea a 

13 

9 

10 

3 

mm 

_ 

ART  rescue 

work 

56 

39 

—* 

2k 

21 

3 

3 

— 

Estimated 

Karber  pf 
Intcrricrs 

30 

23 

2k 

*2 

28 

2J» 

W 

h$ 

*  Counting  only  those  not  injured  or  incapacitated* 


The  table  dearly  chops  that  in  both  irpr^t  and  ncn-irpact  areas,  it  was  the 
sale  household  Leads  with  dependents  vho  Bare  by  far  the  most  active  in  res- 
ccs  work*  Lay  should  these  ran  have  been  core  active  than  the  sen  rithont 
dependents?  le  rt le  responsibility  really  the  swAn  factor?  To  get*VtT  this 
problem,  we  rood  to  ermine  also  vho  were  the  objects  of  rescue  activity, 
the  relative  ages  of  the  man  in  different  roles,  the  relationship  to  prior 
disaster-related  skills,  and  the  area  in  which  these  people  lived* 


orient*!  depeadeats _ 

wscue  work  Si^^SJ.TS?"*  or  *»  eyuTJ  ZZL  sore 

•opreseed  m  a  n«r»>r?+t^B*,?,ithoat  <^P«adenta.  /t# 
wscoaia  or  aot*tfa!  dire  411  th*  P^ons  la  tint  ral^ff**1'1*001*8  **• 
four  percent  SS  ^  d±ff««*Mea  ere  still  f?*8®01*  »*»ethar 

kla-oir»intiBtt»  ^  ^81'cen*  Terse*  eight  percent  versos 

sSSSS*  •s?STS3rH"“"' 

Tehl*  8-32 

®*!,s  ”  w  »u*  HHBEBIS  gun 

ihd  wiisoot  djjphw^t  h“D8» 


Objects  of 


B°o*efcold  aeabirs 

Ida  or  close  friends 
^'LT  «e<Sa«lnt*ncee  or 
■trsngers 


^rceat  of  M^e  Household 


**t»r  of  laterrlese 


ASg-ftPd  Reacw  T/v^. 

ssa®5ga^j.32aa  i?aaw^—  *— « 
Wif£~e^  fesSKr^  sr" 

^  findings*  *“*****•'  for  the  tro 


wm  sancaiBD  a  seen,  miaz 

*•’£*<***"  i-eremt  «f 

.J? J?£*  "»»  *>  Wt 


Ursiijr  Onr 

-J£-  JL 


fedsr  Over 

Ji2L  J22 


Stinted 
Kosher  «f 
Interriee* 


33  32 


31  31 


J  «»  25-*U~ 

«  All  these  nr*  ltC^fr. 


SS*LS‘?S1S  °f  “•  youne«*  ■«  (uni 
•uc*  1*  *boat  the  e&£*  fop  the  nnn  irm , ,  iwuca*  work.  Xhe  diff< 

tha  Bale*  with  dapeadantTeS^lTlfts  ?* 
differences  in  the  extent  of  ^uTSe^f^  ■*  ^Etlr  account  i 

^gacter-EjOated  shu. 

j^reSS  Ss-X4- srto-“ 

Part  In  moot  cork.  lherefore  nart  nf^vi^  1rer*  160011  *»ra  likely  to  ti 
Aree  eg  *  Relerawt  Factor 


•«■«  *«■  *2C“1«  local*  of  «, 

^te  mn«QdftDia,  “WWlbility  to  thl^tcirnnaTH*1  *°  **  dOQ®  *W  in  t 
tat*  participation  in  mcne  wo*  ^■,!T*,rwld  ^rtaixOy  tend  to  f« 
x^levaat  to  til*  qn.tCn.  T*hl*  ^  P«^t»  thTtatoalnUon. 
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tibia  8-lk 


AREA  mSTBZBOUQS  OP  MU  HOUSEHOLD  W»i^ 


Percent  of  bale  Household 

Heads  Who  Vers  in  lapaet. 

Area  of  Pre- Storm 

Vbe  E»d 

Residence 

Household 

No  Household 

Bsisasdants 

Judsonia 

73 

5k 

JodEonie- Rural 

_ 

23 

Boldingrille 

9 

8 

Doniphan 

3 

35 

Number  of  Interviews 

33 

26 

Tbs  importance  of  this  odstrlhetiou  is  seen  in  the  tabulation  of  percentages 
of  reecae  activity  by  males  who  resided  in  the  different  localities  t 


Table  8-05 


ESSCUL  ACTI7ITT  GP  IMPACT  MALES,  BT  AHSA 


type  ef  Helens 

Percent  of  incest  Lai os  those 
Pre-Stora  Tjcldcncc^Kas  In 

Anti-sitr 

Jor’joniir- 

Hjw  ct  active  role 

k8  1$ 

Indirect,  auxiliary  role 

lk 

13 

AKT  rescue  work 

62 

32 

SwSber  of  Interviews 

kk 

16 

■fc-Jaldingrille  and  Doniphan'  not  shown  in  this  table 


since  notbar  of  interviews  was  too  snail  i  4  for  Boldingrille, 
8  for  Doniphan*  lbs  percentages  taking  part  in  rescue  work 
were  75  percent  and  13  percent  rocpectirely,  but  with  such 
small  frequencies  these  are  sot  meaningful# 


ta.  Judaenia-ftu*!,  m  M  JIT* tt*,‘ 

— «?«ESSS?  *- ss*. 

hold  or  £hS"5%  ST^J^US  fyf.°f  *■»  nato^-im^  lw»^ 

^^s^stmse. 

SS.^41”  t“‘-*»u-“^  ™  4S2SSL5 

**•,  •tJ^llcoomt«if»tli«1oS.lS»d1|iirf!1“  f“*?r5— ro1*  «*P«lMlltlM, 

£ge,  for  oaaunplo,  maj  b*  ^ba  det«i*in?r8nfa*+ia  behcvloi 

•round,  u»  **•  tfao  other  m, 

rooponjibilitiea — r»th*rthlath«  **  *«•  *>»  tollia 

■or.  tcUr,  pert  in  *SonTEtl5t££  **  **  WiM—gr  tom  t*« 
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Volunteer  Kedlcal^gcspltal  Ac Mri.tr 

Practically  all  of  this  type  of  volunteer  work  was  carried  on  by 
para  oca  not  in  the  immediate  lapect  area*  The  distribution  of  this  activity 
by  household  role  shows  no  material  differences  among  persona  in  the  servers! 
role  categories* 


Inf  creel  sad  formal  Relief  Activities 

Since  nost  of  ths  kind  of  aid  to  others  included  under  this  heeding.* 
temporary  shelter,  food  end  beverages,  clothing,  leasehold  famishing*,  etc*— 
is  of  a  sort  that  would  usually  be  given  by  a  whale  household  rather  than  just 
by  an  indirLdoel— the  comparisons  by  household  rule  on  thia  topic  are  not  very 
meaningful*  Td»  comparison#  <k>,  bcvervsr,  give  eaas  indication  of  the  degree 
to  which  different  tvpe-a  of  hoaoshsldv  gave  inf  areal  aid  to  Idn,  neighbors  and 
others  of  the  etrioLa  ccBsaaiiye  -iaiag  together  the  Kales  and  feaales  with 
dependents  as  against  the  s*l*  heeds  without  dsponiaats  and  the  vivas  without 
minor  children,  no  einable  differences  ware  found  in  ths  extent  of  aid  given* 

In  volunteer  work  with  formal  relief  agmelee— Red  Cross,  Salvation 
Army,  local  chcrch  groups,  etc.— the  vomm  were  acre  active  than  the  men. 
but,  except  for  this  sex  difference,  no  differences  appeared  in  teres  of  house- 
hold  responsibilities*  Persons  fees  noa-ixpact  areas  more  frequently  partici¬ 
pated  in  such  agency  activities  than  did  persons  fro*  the  Impact  areas. 


"Active  CoK-tTOlty  Orientation"  in  the  feat-impact  Period 

Here  v*  refer  to  the  extent  to  which  «y  group  or  category  of  indivi¬ 
dual*  actively  oriented  tfceaaoivee  to  aid  ciiaastn?  victims  other  than  own  Idn 
and  intimio-.v,  at  try  tics  bctyecu  the  cad  cl  Jxyact  cud  the  time  of  the  inter¬ 
view  (<?V3  to  three  vssbi  Inter)*  Ibis  category  of  "active  rtnnity  orient*, 
tion"  includes  anyone  who  participated  in  any  are  or  any  combination  of  the 
following  activities < 

-  Active  rea cue  (not  Just  Indirect  or  auxiliary  work) 

-  Volunteer  to  hospital  cr  medical  centers 

-  Informal  relief  to  other  than  k  u  or  intimate* 

Comparisons  of  ths  role  categories  in  tarns  of  "active  oomunity  orientation" 
in  this  sens*  are  given  in  Table  &-L6. 

As  the  table  shows,  the  difference*  among  persons  in  the  several 
role  categories  cr*  sore  narked  in  the  inpaet  thza  la  the  do i>- impact  areas* 
Aaong  the  Inpact  cases,  the  sales  with  household  dependents  clearly  stand  out 
fro*  the  rest  because  of  the  high  percentage  of  tnca  who  show  active  community 
orientation)  females  with  dependents  show  ths  lowest  percentage.  This  is  in 
line  with  our  more  detailed  findings  ap  to  this  point*  But  again  this  greater 
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participation  on  the  part  of  wales  with  dapondanta  way  bo  a  function  of  thair 
younger  age,  their  greater  concentration  In  Judsonla,  and  particularly  their 
greater  possession  of  dieaetar-rolated  skills  and  training. 

Iapact  people  generally  vara  only  slightly  wore  actively  oo— unity- 
oriented  than  non-iapact— -55  percent  against  51  paroant,  (not  a  significant 
diffaranca). 


TABLE  8-16 

■ACTIVE  CQMMUNITT  OMENTATIOR*  IH  POBT-DMCT, 
KT  HOUSEHOLD  BOOK 


J 

Peroent  Haring 

Estimated 

« 

Household  Bolt 

■Aotire  Cf—unity 

Buber 

c 

Iwpeet  Cases** 

Orientation" 

of  Interview 

A 

Hale  Heads  with  Dependants 

7$ 

30 

t 

1 

Hale  Heads  without  Dependants 

57 

23 

Feosle  Beads  with  Dependents 

29 

2b 

1 

< 

1 

« 

Hon-Eespoacihle  Bole 

Im-Iwpact  Cases  t* 

51 

b2 

Kale  Hoads  with  Dependents 

61 

28 

Male  Beads  without  Dependents 

55 

21» 

t 

Feoala  Hoads  with  Dependents 

12 

b8 

fc 

Non-Re sponsible  Bole 

5b 

b5 

Inoludicg  only  those  not  injured  or  inoapaoltafd. 
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BOOSEHOID  RQIE  AND  POST-IMPACT  AFFECTIVE  REACTIONS 

( 

Coes  the  factor  of  familial  responsibilities  increase  the  likelihood 
or  severity  or  duration  of  more  intense  emotional  reactions  to  the  disaster? 

We  noted  above  that,  daring  the  actual  impact  of  tbs  toroauo,  those 
who  had  faailial  responsibilities,  whether  male  cr  female,  were  less  likely 
to  exhibit  (or  at  least  to  report;  uncontrolled  or  incapacitating  reactions 
such  as  crying,  screaming,  uncontrolled  flight  or  panic,  or  shocked  1m 
Mlisation* 

During  the  immediate  post- impact  period,  as  Table  8-17  sbows,  the 
women  with  dependents  show  the  most  intense  ewotdonal  reactions,  particu¬ 
larly  the  shock- stun  reaction  and  agitation  Involving  loss  of  self-central. 
Agitated  states  during  the  later  evening  vert:  alao  more  frequently  reported 
for  this  group.  The  slightly  greater  incidence  of  household  members  missing 
would  not  be  enough  to  account  for  these  differences,  since  males  with  de- 
(  pendents,  also,  had  more  household  members  missing  but  shewed  lesser  emotional 

reactions  than  the  females  with  dependents* 

Table  8-17 


AFFECTIVE  REACTIONS  IN  THE  IMMEDIATE  H)3T-][KPAJCT, 
El  HOUSEHOLD  ROLE 


Percent  of  Persosm  in  Ii?>act  Who  Are 

Typo  of 

Male  Heads 

Male  Ends 

Females 

Reaction 

With 

Without 

With  Non- 

Affective  reaction  lame- 
diately  after  the  storm 

Dependents 

Dependents 

Dependents  Responsible 

Agitated,  uncontrolled 
Agitated,  not 

3 

— 

a  8 

uncontrolled 

US 

U6 

39  U8 

Shocked,  stunned 

6 

U 

29  15 

Any  strong  affect 

5U 

50 

79  71 

Calm,  unexcited 

Affective  reaction  to  mid¬ 
night  that  night 

6 

1 5 

—  10 

Agitated  states 

39 

35 

SI  UU 

Shocked,  stunned 

9 

8 

1U  23 

Any  strong  affect 

US 

U3 

71  67 

Calm,  unexcited 

— 

8 

U  6 

Hkatoer  of  Interviews 

33 

26 

25  52 

Affective  reactions  are  noted  for  non-lapaet  cases  as  of  the  tias 
they  heard  about  the  storms  i»ediately  after  the  storm,  and  up  to  six 
hours  later* 

fable  8-18 


FOST-BffiACT  AFFECTIVE  EEACTKBE  OF  HOH-IKPACT  CASES,  BI  HOOSEHDID  B0I£ 


Percent  of  Persons  Hot  in  Ihpaet  Who  Arm 


Affective  Reaction 

Male  Beads 
With 

Dependents 

Male  Heads 
Without 
Dependents 

Females 

With 

Dependents 

Non- 

Re  sponsible 

Immediately  after  know¬ 
ledge  of  the  storm 

Agitated  states 

38 

39 

a 

5U 

Shock-stun 

— 

3 

9 

1 

Any  intense  affect 

38 

1*2 

70 

55 

Calm 

35 

6 

1 

9 

To  six  hours  later 

Agitated* 

23 

39 

99 

51 

a 

6 

1 

1 

Estimated  Number  of 


Interviews 

9 

26 

51 

51 

"“No  other  affective  states  reported  for  this  period. 


Here,  again,  we  find  the  females  vita  household  dependents  showing 
the  highest  percentage  of  intense  affective  reactions,  the  differences  being 
even  more  pronounced  than  for  the  impact  cases.  Since  these  women  did  not 
have  a  higher  proportion  of  household  members  missing  (as  did  those  of  the 
icpact  areas),  we  must  conclude  that  the  reaction  has  something  J ntrinsically 
to  do  with  the  family  role  itself. 

The  data  pertaining  to  affective  states  on  the  night  of  the  storm 
indicate,  therefore,  that  household  role  responsibilities  made  a  difference 
for  the  women,  increasing  the  intensity  of  their  affective  reactions,  but 
for  male  household  heads,  thgr  made  no  difference  for  impact  cases,  and 
slightly  decreased  the  percent  of  intense  affect  for  non-impact  cases.  In 
all  cases,  persons  in  non-responsible  roles  had  almost  as  intense  reactions 
as  did  the  females  with  dependents,  and  these  tended  to  be  more  persistent 
through  the  evening* 


Later  Post-Impact  Disturbances 

Psychological  Disturbances*  Affective  and  Cognitive 

Cocqparing  persons  is  different  household  roles  on  affective  and  cog¬ 
nitive  disturbances  lasting  into  the  later  post- inspect  period  (argr  tine  up 
to  tine  of  interview),  ve  find  the  followings 


Table  8-19 

LATER  POST-IMPACT  AFFECTIVE  AND  COGNITIVE  DISTURBANCES 
BT  HOUSEHOLD  R0I£ 


Percent  of  Persons  in  Intact  Fercent  of  Persons  Not  in 
Who  Are  Impact  1010  Are 


Type  of 

Disturbance 

Kale 

Male 

Fe¬ 

Beads 

Beads 

males 

With 

With¬ 

With 

De¬ 

out 

De¬ 

pend¬ 

De¬ 

pend¬ 

, 

ents 

pend¬ 

ents 

ent^ 

Affective 

disturbances 

60 

35 

79 

Cognitive 

disturbances 

61* 

58 

82 

Atgr  nsyeboiogi- 

cal  distur¬ 

bances 

8)1 

66 

93 

Psychological 

reactions 

lasting  a  week 

or  mare 

1*3 

1*6 

82 

Non- 

respon- 

sible* 

Male 

Heads 

With 

De¬ 

pend¬ 

ents 

Kale 

Heads 

With¬ 

out 

De¬ 

pend¬ 

ent^ 

Fe¬ 

males 

With 

De¬ 

pend¬ 

ents 

Non- 

respon- 

sible* 

67 

21 

17 

5U 

1*7 

77 

1*6 

39 

67 

1*3 

9h 

56 

50 

76 

7U 

71 

21 

hh 

hh 

hh 

Estimated  number 

of  interviews  33  26  28  52  29  26  51  $1 


^Further  breakdown  of  this  group  into  "wives  without  minor  children" 
and  "other  non-re  sponsible*  types  shows  that  the  "wives  without  dependents" 
have  consistently  lower  percents  than  the  'females  with  dependents,"  while 
the  "other  non-responsibles"  are  more  like  the  "females  without  dependents** 


These  data  indicate  that  the  differences  in  emotional  reactions  of  the 
immediate  pcet-impact  period  continue  in  the  later  post-impact;  women  with 
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household  depends  %  stand  out  as  the  most  affected*  Those  in  non-re  sponsi¬ 
ble  roles  are  a  close  second,  however;  bat  the  ccepoeitlon  of  this  group 
is  so  heterogeneous  that  it  is  difficult  to  make  ary  clear-cut  statement 
about  it* 


Physiological  or  Psychosomatic  Reactions 

Did  persons  in  different  role  categories  also  differ  in  the  frequency 
of  later  post- impact  disturbances  of  organic  functioning,  which  may  have  been 
psychosomatic  in  nature  or  aainly  physiological?  Comparing  the  groups,  we  find* 

Table  8-20 

PHXSIOLOG ICAL  OR  KICHOSOMATIC  REACTIONS  IN  LATER  POST-IMPACT 
BT  HOUSEHOLD  ROUS 


Percent  of  Persons  in  Lqpact  Percent  of  Persons  Not  In 
Who  Are _  _ Inpact  Who  Are 


Kale 

Kale 

Fe- 

Kale 

Hale 

Fe¬ 

Type  of 

Beads 

Heads 

nales 

Heads 

Heads 

males 

Reaction 

With 

With¬ 

With 

With 

With¬ 

With 

De¬ 

out 

De¬ 

De¬ 

out 

De¬ 

pend¬ 

De¬ 

pend¬ 

Non- 

pend¬ 

De- 

pend¬ 

Hon- 

ents 

pend¬ 

ents 

re  spon¬ 

ents 

pen  d- 

ents 

respon- 

ent^ 

sible 

enta 

sible 

Acute  physical 
disturbance 
Frotracted 

12 

12 

32 

21 

3 

11 

3 

1 

physical 

disturbances 

70 

38 

86 

67 

26 

25 

6l 

III 

Any  physical 
reactions 
Physical  reac¬ 

70 

1*2 

90 

75 

26 

28 

61 

h7 

tions  lasting 

11* 

a  week  or  more  2l* 

23 

1*6 

35 

10 

13 

10 

Estimated  Number 

• 

of  Interviews 

33 

26 

28 

52 

29 

26 

51 

51 

Again,  in  physiological-psychosomatic  reactions,  as  in  pathological 
ones,  the  females  with  dependents  stand  out  with  highest  frequencies,  both  in 
the  impact  and  the  non-impact  groups* 

Table  8-21  summarizes  all  later  post- impact  reactions,  by  houshold 

role. 
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Table  8 -a 

ALL  PHTSICEOGICAL  AND  PSTCEDLCGICAL  DISTURBANCES  IN  LATER 
POST-IMPACT,  BI  RODSIHOID  ROIZ 


Percent  of  Persons  In  lap  act  Percent  of  Parsons  Hot  In 
_ in  Household  Bole  Impact  in  Household  Role 


Type  of 

Kale 

Male 

Pe- 

Kale 

Kale 

re¬ 

Reaction 

Beads 

Heads 

nales 

Heads 

Heads 

sales 

With 

With¬ 

With 

With 

With¬ 

With 

t»- 

out 

De¬ 

De¬ 

out 

De¬ 

pead- 

De¬ 

pend¬ 

Boa- 

pend¬ 

Do— 

pend¬ 

Ban- 

ente 

pend- 

ents 

re  spon¬ 

ents 

pend- 

ants 

respon¬ 

ents 

sible 

enta 

sible 

Aqy  physical 

or  psycho¬ 
logical 
reactions 

9h 

73 

9k 

9k 

5? 

53 

77 

77 

Both  physical 
52  psycho¬ 

logical 

reactions 

60 

35 

90 

75 

23 

25 

60 

kk 

Estlnated  Number 

of  Interviews 

33 

26 

28 

52 

2 9 

26 

51 

51 

i-v.rrrswrcwV'«„ 
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KBAIZ  AHD  BELATED  POST-IMPACT  AITEBRBS 


He  discussed  la  an  earlier  chapter  (#•#  Chsptar  VI)  the  problea  of 
analysing  the  "morale ■  of  tha  disastai  riot  in,  1.*.,  the  individual**  sens* 
of  well-being  and  capacity  to  bold  hia  ova  under  a  trees.  following  the  pro* 
cedure  ve  used  in  that  chapter,  va  shall  attest  to  to*  following  indices 
of  "■orale"* 


1.  Attitude*  about  aid  to  the  disaster  victims — positive, 
nixed,  or  negative  toward 

a 

a*  Bescue,  sectlonl  and  mortuary  activity 

b.  Formal  control  agendas  — Police,  national  'Juard, 
Goverraeent,  eto. 

e*  Forsal  Belief  Behabilitatico  Agencies — H*d  Cross, 
Salvation  Amy,  etc. 

2.  Attitude*  about  derivative  di.  eruption*  t  rr— rurrfty  services 
(utilities,  etc.) 

3.  0«n  subjective  seas*  of  deprivation,  in  absolute  terns  or 
relative  to  others,  in  comparison  with  objective  personal  and  property 
losses. 


it.  Sense  of  personal  change — in  values,  outlook,  etc. —that 
the  respondent  perceived  as  having  oc currad  in  fcdnaalf  sine*  the  storm 


Attitudes  About  Aid  to  the  Disaster  Tjetlna 

We  classified  respondents*  opinions  regarding  a  shale  cluster  of  re¬ 
lated  disaster-aid  activities  into  thro*  categories* 

a*  Positive— only  favorable  evaluations  an  these  persona  or 
activities 

b.  negative — only  unfavorable  evaluations 

o.  Mixed— sosse  favorable,  aces  unfavorable  eg— ate,  either 
on  the  sacse  activity  or  on  different  activities  within  the  saae  b rosier 
category 

Tabulations  of  those  attitudes,  by  household  rule,  in  relation  to  the 
throe  "areas9  of  aid — resoue-fadiasl-eortuary,  control  agencies,  and  formal 
relief  agencies— rovwsla  that  in  *11  eases,  though  seas  differences  appear, 
they  are  very  unsubstantial.  There  is  a  very  slight  tendency  for  the  female* 
with  dependents  to  be  more  negative  (or  at  least  less  positive)  about  these 
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various  aspects  of  aid  then  those  la  ether  heweeheU  roles*  The  parentages 
suggesting  this  tendency  would  not  in  thweilwi  he  significant,  hut  they  are 
consistent  with  other  general  patterns  so  hats  already  preseated* 


Attitude  toward  Dlarapticoa  of  P— uiiiiitr  Services 

The  findings  on  this  problem,  by  household  rele,  shoe  sons  notleesTile 
differences* 


TASKS  8-22 

ATTITUDES  TOUHD  CC9MJHUT  SERVICES  Bf  KXKZHHD  ROSS 


Peroeet  wiife 

Estimated 

Amber 

Household  Role 

Positive* 

degattse* 

af 

Attitudes 

Attitudes 

In terries* 

Xepaav.  Cases* 

Hale  Beads  with  Dependent* 

35 

9 

33 

Hal*  Heads  without  Dependants 

a» 

8 

26 

Feaula  Ee^ds  with  Dependents 

lfc 

38 

28 

Hon-Eesponsible  Boles 

35 

6 

52 

Son-Iasnact  Cases* 

Hale  Heads  with  Dependents 

38 

8 

99 

Hale  Beads  without  Depen deate 

22 

3 

26 

Female  Beads  with  Dependants 

5 L 

6 

51 

Bon-Beaponsible  Boles 

25 

3 

51 

*  Percents  far  nixed  are  riaete  end  shoe  ne  pattern  by  role 

types. 


Via  eee  that,  in  the  impact  area,  mm  tdtfc  dependents  again  eho*  the 
most  negative  attitudes  of  ell  the  role  types,  although  here  the  rdatioa 
does  not  appear  in  the  non-iapaot  area* 


Subjective  Sages  of  Peprivatticm* 

Own  Sense  of  Deprivation  Cggisrsd  to  Actual  loseoe 

A  acre  direct  indication  of  moral*  is  the  degree  to  sbloh  the  respond¬ 
ent  fade  hineelf  deprived,  feels  that  he  has  sustained  loss,  undergone  suf¬ 
fering,  etc.,  compared  to  hie  actual  lees  as  objectively  regarded  la  teas 


•f  dect bm  ef  lowed  tMS,  Injuries  to  self  end  intimates,  and  property  des¬ 
truction.  Alto  ht  say  express  this  sense  of  deprivation  as  a  comparison 
with  possibilities — bow  bad  it  adgit  have  been— or  as  a  comparison  with 
Aat  others  saff axed. 

In  the  fa' lowing,  "high  sense  of  deprivation*  sens  that  the  respond* 
est  feels  bxm  deprivations  vare  great  or  great  relative  to  possibilities 
(i«e,,  as  bas  as  they  could  have  been).  "KedLoa  tense  of  deprivation*  mane 
that  be  feels  his  sufferings,  eto.  to  have  been  noderate  or  slight  (sows 
bat  not  as  anoh  ss  it  night  have  been)  •  "low  sense  of  derivation*  naans 
be  felt  be  bad  no  deprivations  or  sufferings  at  all,  or  that  he  suffered 
none  bat  sane  share  Objectively  possible  so  that  he  feels  he  got  off  lucky. 
Vasa  cosparisone  were  expressed  relative  to  others,  ne  found  scarcely  *ry 
individuals,  regardless  of  their  looses,  who  expressed  a  feeling  that  they 
ware  wzrm  fait  than  others  or  that  their  deprivations  wre  just  as  bad  as 
those  of  others. 

In  the  table  following,  we  c copare  tbs  different  household  roles  net 
only  with  reference  to  the  proportions  expressing  different  degrees  of  deprl* 
rtvica,  bat  also  with  respect  to  their  sense  of  deprivation  together  with  the 
loss  actually  sustained*  Thus,  the  corals  index  revealed  here  is  the  degree 
of  diserspsoey  between  objectively  sustained  losses  (es  discussed  in  detail 
in  Chester  ZZ)  and  the  subjective  secss  of  deprivation,  especially  relative 
to  others.  For  exsx-ls,  if  only  10  percent  of  persons  in  a  category  reported 
a  high  sense  of  derivation,  chile  60  percent  of  the  persons  in  that  category 
objectively  suffered  high  lasses,  this  can  be  considered  an  index  of  high 
■orals. 


TAELS  8-23 

80BJECTI7K  S&JS3  CP  SSmVATICg,  COKPAEED  TO  OBJECTIVE  LOSS, 
SI  HOUSEHOLD  E0IS 


Peroir: 

fc  cf  Percons 

in  Isnact  Ebo  Are 

Deprivation  or 

iklo  Loauj 

iliiloi  'uioua 

lectio 

lose 

lath 

V&thout 

mth 

Ion- 

Dependants 

Dswf>r.:!'.?*e 

Dependents 

Responsible 

was**  of  deprivation* 
Elgh  ©o  j*asive  lose* 

9 

23 

18 

10 

67 

69 

61 

69 

■Kedir*  eenee  of  deprivation*  66 

62 

68 

65 

Eedim  objective  lose?* 

33 

31 

39 

29 

•Low  sens©  of  deprivation* 

12 

8 

k 

low  ob  jective  loss* 

— 

— 

— 

Felt  self  lose  deprived 

than  others 

55 

35 

h2 

1*6 

Estiasted  ntsaber  of 
Interview* 

33 

26 

28 

52 

*  Ecn-icpact  eases  were  not  included  here,  since  "deprivations*  in 
these  eases  wost  be  eo  different  in  weaning  that  they  are  not  comparable. 

**  ka  defined  in  Chapter  IX. 
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The  favorable  (in  ten*  of  Morale)  degree  of  actual  objective  loss 
«■  \  the  respondent's  subjective  sense  of  deprivation  is  greatest  for  the 
ispact  area  sales  with  dependents.  Also  this  group  has  the  highest  per¬ 
centage  reporting  thsaselves  as  less  deprived  or  less  hard  hit  than  others. 

Thus,  on  this  index,  highest  aorsle  is  found  among  sales  nith  dependents 
asang  the  various  household  sole  typos,  at  the  tine  or  interview,  some  one 
to  three  weeke  after  the  store.  V»  noted  above  that  thin  was  the  household 
showing  the  highest  percentage  of  participation  in  rescue  work  end  of  gener¬ 
ally  active  cossaunity  orientation  in  the  post-iapaet  period.  There  is  probably 
a  dose  relationship  between  these  two  findings*  cither  that  "high  Morale" 
enabled  then  to  take  a  pore  active  part  in  the  activities  aiding  the  disaster 
victims,  or  that  participating  in  such  activities  itself  was  the  basis  for  the  * 
"high  Morale,  *  or  both.  Part  of  this  relationship  probably  stene  trrm  the 
fact  that  those  who  were  sect  active  in  emergency  disaster  aid,  particularly 
rescue  work,  wore  exposed  acich  more  than  others  to  perceptions  of  other  people 
who  ware  each  "worse  off"  than  themselves,  people  with  horrible  injuries, 
people  in  "chock"  over  the  death  of  a  dose  family  member  in  the  storm,  etc. 

Since  the  sales  with  dependents  were  the  aost  active  in  this  kind  of  work,  we 
coulo  expect  then  to  use  this  fra me  of  reference  more  often  in  comparing  their 
own  and  other's  deprivations.  By  contrast,  wonen  with  dependents  were  much  more 
tied  down  to  their  immediate  family  and  hence  much  less  exposed  to  first-hand 
knowledge  of  the  sufferings  of  those  outside  their  own  family. 

In  any  case,  both  of  the  differences  involving  male  household  heads 
with  dependenta—tbeir  greater  coesanity  participation  and  tfcsir  lesser  sub¬ 
jective  sense  of  deprivation — seen  to  be  a  function  of  the  household  role,  since 
consideration  of  other  possible  determinants  such  as  age  and  degree  of  loss 
involvement  showed  that  thesa  factors  alone  could  not  have  accounted  for  both 
the  higher  coiaranity  participation  and  higher  discrepancy  between  actual  and 
subjective  sense  of  deprivation. 
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Table  8 -2k 

SELIOIODB  AM)  OTHKH  CHUGS  DJ  TILDES  BT  HIBEHOLD  BOH 


Perogrt  Reporting 


HoMebdld  Bode 

Ssllgioua 

AKI 

fcalieatdT 
Haber  of 

Changes 

Changes 

Interrlews 

Impact  Cases 

Kale  household  bead  with  dependents 

21 

36 

33 

Hale  household  head  without  dependents 

8 

8 

26 

Females  with  dependants 

35 

57 

28 

Hon- responsible 

31 

hZ 

lon-Ircpwt  Casas 

Kale  household  bead  with  dependents 

13 

23 

29 

Kale  household  bead  without  dependents 

22 

39 

26 

F scales  with  dependants 

33 

b2 

51 

Noo-reaponsible 

21 

26 

51 

Thus  it  is  the  females  with  dependents  in  each  general  category  of  change  who 
report  tba  most  charges  in  both  input  and  non-inpact  areas*  This  is  ccueon- 
ant  with  tbs  fact  that  this  waa  tba  group  who  pzmyed  aoat  daring  input,  and 
wbo  in  many  other  respects  reported  thaaaalTM  aojt  affected  by  tba  atom* 


Other  Attitudes  Belated  to  Koralet 

vcrr^!  SrPorr^stgr»ili*7tio  Igternretatlagg  of  3&±&sm 

It  would  be  well  to  discuss  at  this  point  tbs  question  of  how  indiwiduala 
interpret  the  significance  of  the  storm*  Specifically*  did  persons  occupying 
different  household  roles  also  differ  in  tbs  extant  to  ahich  they  "explained* 
the  tornado  in  naturalistic  or  in  a unenaturaliartic  tanas?  le^pondenta  warm 
anted  what  they  thought  bad  caused  the  storo,  toy  it  did  u  much  damage  aa  it 
did,  why  aoa a  ware  bit  ao  hard  and  others  in  apparently  identical  situations 
ware  scarcely  touched*  Sene  gave  answers  that  w'-rs  coached  entirely  in  natural¬ 
istic  teres  (although  not  necessarily  scientifically  adequate,  still  referring 
primarily  to  meteorological  and  other  natural  phenomena). 

Others  phrased  their  aaawers  mainly,  or  at  least  in  part,  is  super* 
naturalistic  terms <  reference ■  to  the  Hill  of  God,"  "Qud  punishing  the  wicked," 
"a  higher  power,"  ate*  Some  ccsbined  both  of  these  type*  of  answer,  usually 
in  response  to  different  questions.  The  f rsqnaaciaa  are  too  small  to  give  a 
fine  breakdown  of  detailed  responses;  but  classification  into  two  main  cate¬ 
gories  will  show  iQ>  the  differences  between  the  different  boose hoi  d  roles*  V* 
distinguish  in  our  tabal-tiva  those  who  gars  only  naturalistic  responses  to 
any  of  these  questions  from  those  wbo  gars  any  stipe  naturalistic  references, 
sr so  though  the  latter  might  hare  also  made  naturalistic  references* 
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In  tii*  now-impact  ana,  rol*  categories  do  sot  differ  materially  iart] 
in  each  of  the  roles  roughly  about  a  third  gar*  *«eh  of  th*  main  categories 
(  of  response.  Ida  inpact  cases,  however,  do  show  a  distinction,  a a  shown  in 

the  following  tablet 


Table  8-2$ 

S1TUBAL3STIC  YERSOS  S  UPSEH1T0B4EI5TIC  EZHJJUTIQBS 
OF  THE  I0HKAD0  BT  HOUSEHOLD  BflU 


Household  Hole 

Percent  Beportisg 

(Impact  Caeee 

naturalistic 

Super- 

Estimated 

Onlv) 

Interpretations 

naturalistic 

Humber  of 

Cnlr 

Interpretation* 

Interview* 

Male  household 

. 

head  with  de- 

pendents 

58 

2 It 

33 

Male  household 
head  without 

dependents 

69 

8 

26 

Females  with 

dependants 

21 

U5 

28 

Kon-roa pone ibis 

33 

33 

52 

Mala  household  haada  revealed  such  sore  frequently  naturalistic  c co- 
captions  about  the  atonal  females  with  dependants  were  sore  tupe naturalistic, 
while  those  in  noo-responaible  rolsa  divided  about  evenly  between  the  two 
kinds  of  explanation. 

The  finding  is  In  line  with  the  preceding  one  showing  fenales  with 
dependants  reporting  greeter  percentages  of  religious  changes.  Those  in  nco- 
responaible  roles  are  again  closer  to  the  women  with  dependents  In  their 
percentages  on  this  factor. 


OreTall  Picture  on  Morale  and  Related  Attitudes 

Any  picture  wa  present  here  cost  be  rough  and  tentative,  since  there 
is  no  assurance  that  the  measures  we  devised  are  "good"  indices  of  aoralej  nor 
do  we  knew  their  relative  significance.  But  with  this  caution  in  mind,  we  can 
point  out  the  sain  implications  of  this  portion  of  our  data. 

f  Henan  *1^  dependents  were  cost  affected  by  tbs  storm,  particularly 

those  who  were  actually  in  impact.  They  showed  least  frequently  positive 
attitudes  about  disruption  of  community  service •  and,  to  a  slightly  less 
extent,  about  the  various  aspects  of  emergency  post- impact  eld.  They  reported 
proportionately  the  greatest  ntmber  of  religious  changes,  end  of  changes  of 
any  kind  in  values  or  self -conception,  and  were  the  moat  religious  or  super- 
netanllstic  in  their  interpretation  of  tbs  significance  of  the  storm. 


Thai,  two  factors  are  evidently  at  work  here*  rolt  responsibilities 
sod  sos  differences-  9m  heavier  role  responsibilities  off  Acted  the  wonen 
by  waking  thaw  lean  worn  heavily  on  eupem&turallstle  powers,  bore  saaawh&t 
1am  positive  attitndee  toward  the  hunan  agancies  of  aid  to  the  dlawstar 
victins,  and  bo  no  re  upset  in  their  daily  routines  by  the  disruption  of 
utilities  and  otbsr  ccsammity  services.  Kales  with  dependents  evidently 
felt  an  Increased  of  responsibility  as  a  result  of  the  atom,  as  in- 

dicated  by  their  sore  active  eenandty  participation,  showed  "higher  sozalo* 
by  their  greater  tendency  to  nadarstat*  their  deprivations  in  their  osa 
•objective  view  of  the  event,  and  by  greater  persistence  in  visaing  the 
tornado  and  its  effeots  in  essentially  naturalistic  tense*  9ms#  differ¬ 
ences  do  not  show  up  as  strongly  for  those  who  were  not  in  Intact* 
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DISASTER  BEHAVIOR 

W®  shall  try  to  drm  together  the  various  finding®  presented  in  this 
chapter,  on  the  significance  of  household  role  in  various  aspects  of  behavior, 
affect,  and.  attitud®  before,  daring,  and  after  the  disaster*  hoeesaarily  we 
shall  simplify  and  oait  detailed  qualifications  we  have  noted  above,  to  paint 
op  the  nor®  proainent  differences  end  particularly  the  treads  which,  -while 
not  necessarily  always  ahraing  large  quantitative  differences,  show  these 
differences  consistsntly  over  a  variety  of  faotors* 

In  the  pro-imvict  end  g-^jgot  periods,  both  sals  household  heads  and 
fettles  who  had  dspendente  in  the  household  tended  to  be  sore  other-pro¬ 
tective  in  tbsir  action  thus  those  without  such  responsibilities,  even  if 
allowance  is  jade  for  the  situational  factor  of  presence  or  ebeezwe  of  others 
there  to  be  protected.  Also,  coopered  to  those  in  other  household  roles,  they 
shared  such  Isas  tendency  toward  uncontrolled  flight,  and  no  instances  of 
frown  insobility.  The  ff^lgg  with  dependents,  however,  in  c entreat  to  tba 
sales  with  dependents,  teu»«a*ccoaider*bly  sore  of  exprsasivs  beharior,  de¬ 
pendency  on  ethers,  end  resort  to  prayer*  tale  household  heads  with  depend¬ 
ents  shared  the  highost  incidence  of  "leadership"  of  all  household  rule  typrs 
daring  ibeee  psriodsj  while  the  highest  percenters  sf  xrdloaozsa  occurred 
mum s  fesales  with  dependents  end  essong  thoes  in  non-reapcssibl*  rolea* 

In  tbs  period,  the  sale  household  heads  with  dependents 

sere  again  mt&'wy" all i crSnt  frea  those  in  other  roles i  they  shewed  the  soet 
coomity-oriantcd  activity,  which  is  notable  in  bsing  oriented  not  Just  to 
tfcair  own  depute -m to,  but  to  the  cocssnity  at  large*  Especially  thsy  ebow 
the  highest  porticip&tica  ia  rcr.ores  activity*  (Kerever,  this  difference  nay 
he  only  ficdc'cntally  or  indirectly  related  to  role  typo,  circa  these  persons 
are  charactericod  by  their  y.=!if?r  e.75,  grestor  poeeessiaa  of  discs  tor- 
related  tbilis,  tud  greater  ci«al  concentration  in  the  taro  of  Jgdsonie— 
ell  factors  that  «ry  hs.r#  ind3p*od«ntly  affected  their  participation  In  res- 
ens  activities*)  Also,  vivts  without  dependents  in  the  household  are  sore 
oorsanity-activs  than  women  who  have  dependents  in  the  household* 

In  effective  reaetdeewt  th<*  rcsen  with  dependents  stand  out  as  notably 
different  frc_i  wore  in  etesr  household  rolea  1  during  ispaot,  though  they  are 
high  in  expressive  boterior  ad  praying,  thoy  show  no  ispertant  loss  of  self- 
control  as  ccrwred  with  other  woeen  or  others  ia  san-r3spcncible  roles*  But 
iwediatoly  fcxlcring  ths  atoro,  they  show  the  highest  iccidenoe  of  really 
intense  affect,  including  loss  of  coif -control  end  the  *dinrr., Cairo3  reactions 
of  "shock,  atm,  dace,"  and  cssc  reporting  thct’oelvcz  as  cala  or  unexcited* 
Cilv  applies  to  th«a  also  far  the  period  cp  to  about  ridnight  that  night, 
though  the  difference  a  far  this  later  period  are  lea*  xrrked*  In  the  areas 
outsxda  of  irpact,  wcDca  in  this  he  a « held  role  ogsin  appeared  the  moot 
emotionally  disturbed  of  any  role  group,  while  tiw  er  a  with  dependents  were 
the  calnoet.  In  tbs  lapact  a rva,  --a  with  doponienie  ware  ecoowbat  sure 
affected  eBot-icu-iliy  ia  the  isasdiate  post-ixpact  period  than  were  san  with 
no  household  dspeaaaats  other  tlrn  wife,  but  they  oorrscpszadingly  had  greater 
incidence  of  household  Mahers  absent  -t  tea  time  of  tea  tornado* 
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Following  through  affective  and  related  reaction  Into  the  later  poetr* 
iapact  period,  we  find  again  that  the  weaen  with  dependent*  were  the  meat  af¬ 
fected  by  both  physiological-psychosomatic  types  of  disturbance  and  tffeottve- 
cognitiva  disturbances  of  all  kinds,  and  also  that  for  this  household  role 
group,  each  disturbances  tendad  to  last  longer  into  the  pest-impact  period, 
t>\<m  for  persons  in  other  household  roles.  (It  the  opposite  pole— >l*e*,  show* 
lug  the  least  of  such  disturbances-- are  the  sale  household  heads  without  house¬ 
hold  dependants  ether  than  wife*) 

This  group,  the  females  with  household  dependents,  stands  oat  also  la 
a  ncsber  of  different  attitudes  regarding  the  pcst-iwpact  situations 

They  are  the  least  positive  toward  the  formal  relief -rehabilitation 
agencies  and  other  aspects  of  aid,  particularly  toroid  the  disruption  of  con* 
sssity  services*  They  also  sees  to  feel  theas sires  most  affected  in  a  lox«- 
rsjjge  wey  by  the  disaster!  they  have  the  highest  percentages  reporting  then- 
selves  as  ■charged3  since  the  storm,  in  either  religioas  or  other  terms,  and 
also  tha  highest  percentages  giving  supara&turaliatic  "aapLanaticos"  of  the 
storm,  its  intensity,  differentia  inpact,  etc* 

By  contrast,  the  sale  household  heads  with  dependents  'bowed  an  almost 
anti  roly  different  patterns  they  tended  to  be  acre  positive  in  attitudes 
toward  external  agencies  handling  tha  po3  t-iispact  problars  at  points  where 
the  -srofiEcn  with  dependents  were  oust  negative;  and  they  were  most  likely  of 
all  the  household  role  types  to  understate  their  losses  and  deprivations,  in 
their  subjective  estimate  of  them  as  compared  to  tha  objective  facte  lnralmsd* 

Tha  women  with  dependents,  then,  would  seen  to  be  the  faaily  group  in 
the  population  to  which  most  attention  should  be  paid  in  considering  ways  of 
alleviating  post-impact  stress.  We  would  street  that  it  is  largely  frperrse 
they  have  dependents  to  worry  about — usually  yocng  children— that  they  ara~ 
i«ro  ouBct'ptible  to  both  the  Jmsdiato  cod  ton  corlvafcLvo  strecdes  of  the 
disaster.  Chlika  tkoir  husbands  they  cannot  cs  easily  go  out  into  tha  wider 
ccsaraity  trd  gain  a  sense  of  sastaiy  over  too  digr^tcr  by  actively  pitching 
into  the  ctrcmoaa  emergency  activities,  such  as  rescue  work,  end  are  usually 
too  burdened  dcv.Tj  with  tha  nesds  of  thoir  own  feuily  to  pnrticipats  in  even 
toe  less  drnsnding  typos  of  community  relief,  sesh  e.s  rclling  bandages  at  the 
radical  centers  or  sorting  relief  clothes  for  tha  Bod  Cross.  Instead  they 
find  then3olvea  in  an  unoauslly  dopendsnt  position,  especially  if  thsir  homes 
twa  been  ebatroyed  or  even  br.dly  damaged,  while  still  haring  to  take  reopoasi- 
bility  for  their  children— there  is  in  feet  even  noro  responsibility  than 
usual  since  their  menfolk  arc  likely  to  bo  prscccupicd  with  the  bops  active 
contnniiy  work*  Thoir  position  is  especially  cauts  in  the  tocodiate  post- 
iroact  poried  if  any  csEbcrs  of  their  household  far&ly  have  bosa  esparated  fro* 
tbc?i  during  ths  torffido,  end  they  are  f<?CGi  with  tha  took  of  finding  out  about 
their  whoraf'jouts  and  safety,  while  still  hsviog  to  teka  cars  of  other  children* 
In  other  words,  this  is  tha  role  typo  thst  would  be  vast  likely  to  face  Intense 
conflicts  daring  end  after  too  actual  impact  cf  tha  disaster!  to  give  vent  to 
thair  <rm  terror  verson  having  to  pat  on  a  front  for  tha  sake  cf  reassuring  the 
dependents;  to  tske  care  of  present  dependents  varans  renaing  to  search  for 
Biasing  household  ssrbsre  or  oven  non-bo  upheld  kin;  to  toko  care  of  one’s  on 
family  needs  versus  doing  sons  thing  to  alleviate  the  overall  stress  of  the 
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whole  eosBunity,  with  which  they  hrn  rer y  dose  ties.  Faced  with  the  cares 
of  the  household  as  the  dominant  requirement  of  their  formal  IcLoship  rale, 
they  are  confronted  with  a  situation  in  which  many  or  all  the  ordinary  refer- 
wee  points  of  the  daily  household  routines  hare  disappeared*  Their  hone  is 
destroyed  or  badly  damaged*  Public  utilities  are  disrupted*  The  household 
resources  may  be  overtaxed  to  take  care  of  other  disaster  vie  tins*  Particu¬ 
larly,  they  find  tosss elves  handicapped,  if  not  helpless,  to  do  ouch  in  the 
way  of  mastering  the  eituation*  Nor  are  they  in  a  position  to  elicit  sym¬ 
pathetic  concern  from  others,  since  most  of  the  others  are  in  just  as  bad  a 
position,  if  not  worse,  so  that  it  is  difficult  to  feel  justified  in  complain¬ 
ing  about  the  situation*  The  disrupt4  ons  of  utilities  are  obvious  topics  of 
concern  for  the  housewives  or  other  women  with  household  dependents  in  their 
concern  to  get  the  household  back  to  sons  thing  more  like  normal  functioning* 

By  contrast,  older  wives  without  children  in  the  household— or  younger 
wives  who  do  not  yet  have  any  ohildren— are  freer  to  make  improved  arrange¬ 
ments,  and  particularly  to  participate  in  volunteer  relief  work  which  gives 
than  a  sense  of  solidarity  with  the  community  and  of  mastexy  of  the  trauma* 
Also,  parsons  in  other  nca- responsible  positions  are  either  mobile  enough  to 
focus  their  attentions  nrxj  from  the  household  itself,  as  in  the  case  of 
younger  unmarried  persons,  or  cun  without  too  much  conflict  take  a  dependent 
role,  as  in  the  case  of  elderly  or  disabled  parsons* 

Significant,  then,  are  the  higher  percentages  of  woman  with  household 
dependents,  reporting  religious  interpretations  of  the  atom,  prayer  as  a 
major  activity  during  isspect,  and  a  subjective  sense  of  personal  change  In 
values  or  outlook  that  is  phrased  in  religious  terms* 

Whether  wives  or  themselves  household  heads,  who  have  dependents  in 
tba  household,  this  is  likely  to  be,  generally,  a  group  most  in  need  of  rw- 
eaauranco.  Attention  nseds  to  be  given  to  ways  of  giving  them  a  sense  of 
control  ever  the  situation* 

This  reeas  jjxpcrtant  since,  at  first  glance,  one  would  expeot  the 
aged  and  disabled,  boosts*  of  their  peculiarly  dependent  position,  to  bo  the 
moat  problematical  part  of  the  population  In  the  natter  of  post-disaster  care* 

According  to  our  present  analysis,  these  people— who  are  Included  la 
our  exauHory  category  of  "nes-ro sponsible"  roles— do  rot  appear  to  have  been 
as  much  under  stress  in  the  di castor  as  the  wetaa  with  dependents*  Perhaps 
they  do  not  have  to  fed  conflicted  about  being  dependant  in  the  disaster 
situation  since  the  culture  tends  to  define  such  dependency  as  legitimate, 
find  even  tore  so  under  conditions  of  ccEntnity  crisis*  (The  factor  of  age 
is  prsicjly  irportsat  here  also,  since  the  woasn  in  this  category  are  gener¬ 
ally  £c£.ia'y ccsg  ( 20-^4 )  end  ere  expected  by  thasselves  and  others  around 
t ess  to  be  chle  to  take  stresses  better  than  older  persons  of  either  sex, 
while  still  they  are  not  in  the  commanding  position  is  their  cam  households.) 

Also  noteworthy  is  the  finding  thsi  it  was  men  pith  dependents,  and 
consequently  those  with  maximal  involves*? at  in  the  disaster  in  terms  of  ef¬ 
fects  cq  their  own  f sallies,  who  showed  indications  of  tbs  greatest  degree 
of  overall  coEsaaity  orientation,  whereas  it  has  frequently  been  assmaed  that 
the  less  attached  miles,  with  greater  freedom  of  movement  end  only  moderate 
involvesaut  In  tens  of  kinship  ties,  would  be  the  most  active  in  work  aiding 
the  general  oomaunity* 


CHAPTER  H  PERSONAL  INVOLVEMENT  AS  k  TEWXOm 


GF  DISASTER  BEHAVIOR 


We  would  expect  people  to  vary  in  their  behavior,  feelings  and  atti¬ 
tudes  daring  and  in  the  aftermath  of  disaster,  according  to  just  how  and  hear 
much  they  were  personally  involved  in  the  disaster# 

In  this  chapter  ve  shall  isolate  two  main  aspects  of  personal  involve¬ 
ment  and  examine  how  these  are  related  to  differences  in  behavior  and  feelings# 
If  ve  ask  how  hard  a  person  vas  objectively  hit  by  the  disaster,  ve  night  first 
break  this  question  down  into  two  distinct  elements*  first,  bow  much  danger 
ha  vas  actually  in  during  the  impact  of  the  disaster  itself,  and  second,  how 
he  cry  were  his  losses,  in  lives  of  loved  ones,  injuries  to  self  and  loved  ones, 
and  property  loss  and  homelessness  •  An  attempt  has  been  made  to  define  both 
of  these  aspects  in  terms  of  the  objective  situation  faced  by  the  Individual 
during  or  after  the  storm  (rather  than  in  terms  of  the  person's  subjective 
reactions  to  the  situation)#  We  shall  refer  to  these  two  factors  as  "Danger 
Involvement"  and  "Loss  Involvement." 


INDICES  OP  DANGER  INVOLVEMENT 

Throughout  the  preceding  chapters  wo  have  already  in  effect  been  con¬ 
sidering  degree  of  danger  as  a  control  variable,  in  the  distinction  ve  hare 
made  in  all  instances,  between  "Impact"  and  "non-impact"  cases,  i#e.,  between 
those  i&o  were  located  directly  in  the  path  of  the  tornado,  and  those  who  were 
only  on  the  periphery  or  in  adjacent  localities#  This,  however,  is  only  a 
very  crude,  overall  distinction.  Among  the  impact  cases  themselves,  some  per¬ 
sons  were  much  rare  critically  threatened  than  others,  by  the  way  the  tornado 
hit  the  spot  where  they  were  located  and,  more  specifically,  by  the  particular 
kinds  of  effects  the  tornado  had  upon  structures.-  A  sore  detailed  index  of 
degree  of  danger  can,  therefore,  be  based  on  the  kinds  of  wind  effects  respond¬ 
ents  reported  perceiving  during  the  impact  period-effects  upon  the  respondents 
themselves,  won  other  persons  who  were  with  them  during  impact,  and  upon  the 
structure  in  which  they  were  located# 

Some  qualification  should  be  made  on  the  adequacy  of  a  picture  of  the 
objective  external  situation  the  respondent  faced  based  cm  hie  own  account  of 
his  experiences  during  the  storm#  Clearly  this  account  contains  sene  un¬ 
determined  degree  of  overlay  of  the  respondent's  subjective  interpretations# 

In  this  instance,  however,  the  extent  of  such  bias  should  not  be  overestimated, 

3-  As  noted  in  Chapter  II,  the  vast  majority  of  the  inpact  population 
were  located  Inside  houses— usually  their  own  homes— or  other  types  of  struc¬ 
ture  at  the  time  the  tornado  struck# 


since  getting  people  to  tell  *ht&  objectively  happened  to  tbea  (and  around 
then)  vas  the  least  difficult  prbblea  in  interviewing  disaster  victim.  It 
«as  unlikely,  unless  tbs  respondent  was  nnoonsdoee  during  impact,  that  he 
would  fail  to  aention  (or  unduly  distort  his  account  of)  such  tilings  as  ths 
house  vibrating,  walls  caving  in,  hinaclf  and  others  with  hia  being  hit  by 
flying  debris,  etc.  if  these  things  actually  happened*  Regardless  of  the 
distortions  present,  there  is  evidence  that  the  descriptions  of  events  do 
reflect  the  actual  experiences  of  the  xaspandesta* 

Table  y-1  presents  ths  findings  on  ths  patent  of  inpeet  cases  who 
reported  perceiving  sash  of  various  types  of  wind  effects  upon  themselves, 
others,  and  the  structure  they  were  in  (spy  respondent  nay  have  reported  two 
or  acre  of  these  effects). 

Fran  these  data,  wa  can  distinguish  those  vho  noted  wind  affects  upon 
theaselves  personally  (trapped,  blown  about,  etc.),  from  those  who  noted  wind 
effects  only  on  other  persons  bat  not  on  self,  fren  those  rho  reported  effects 
only  on  structures  bat  not  an  persons*  These  are  37  percent,  five  percent  and 
52  percent  of  the  impact  area  respondents,  respectively*  Since  wore  then  two- 
thirds  of  those  who  reported  wind  effects  on  others  also  reported  wind  effects 
upon  themselves,  we  can  conveniently  oosblne  together  these  tiro  groups  into 
one  category — those  reporting  wind  affects  upon  persons  (as  distinguished  froa 
wind  effeots  upon  building  cilv.)3.  This  gives  as  two  groeps,  coRprlslng  1|2 
percent  and  52  percent  of  all  ths  Impact  cases*  In  ths  ccapnrlsons  and  tables 
that  follow,  m  shall  refer  to  these  two  groups  as  "Ertimae  Danger*  and  "High 
Danger*  groups  respectively* 


^  It  should  be  noted  that  about  two-thirds  of  those  who  reported  wind 
effects  on  persons  also  reported  wind  affects  on  the  house  or  other  structure 
they  ware  in* 


Table  9-1 


HESKKBEUTS1  PERCEPTIONS  OP  VETO  E 
AND  STRUCTURE,  DURI 


IMPACT 


Effects 


Percent  of  Impact 
Respondents 


Effects 


Respondent  Himself 


Trapped  by  cave-in  or  fallen  structure 
Blown  away  (actually  carried  sane  distance 
by  the  wind) 

Knocked  down  or  about  by  force  of  the 
wind  or  movement  of  house 
Struck  by  flying  debris 

Total  percent  reporting  any  of  these  wind 
effects  upon  self 


Others  trapped,  blown  eray,  knocked  down 
or  about  or  struck  by  flying  debris 

Perceived  effects  on  others,  but  none  on 
self  noted 

Total  percent  reporting  wind  effects  on 
self  and/or  other  persons 

Effects  Urou  Structure  Respondent  Was  In 


Whole  structure,  or  major  portions,  collap¬ 
sing,  being  blown  away,  caving  in,  etc* 
Minor  structural  parts  falling,  being  torn 
away  (plaster,  glass,  porch,  furniture) 
Structure  moving,  vibrating,  lifting  up,  etc 

Total  percent  reporting  any  of  these  effect* 
an  structures,  but  none  on  persons 

Ho  observations  of  any  of  these  types 


Number  of  Interviews 
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INDICES  Of  LOSS  INVCL7TM3JT 

The  other  main  dimension  of  personal  involvement  considered  in  this 
chapter  is  the  losses  the  individual  suffered  as  a  result  of  the  tornado* 

If  we  consider  the  variety  of  ways  in  which  people  could  be  involved  in  the 
disaster  according  to  loss—  deaths  of  close  relatives,  and  of  friends;  degree 
of  injury  to  oneself,  to  various  relatives  and  to  friends;  types  of  injuries; 
degree  of  property  damage  and  kinds  of  property  lost — the  msber  of  possible 
combinations  of  these  several  variables  mounts  up  rapidly*  To  make  sense  of 
our  findings  in  this  respect,  we  selected  criteria  to  be  used  in  condensing 
these  variations  into  a  more  limited  number  of  categories*  Each  case  was, 
therefore,  categorized  as  high,  medium,  or  low  on  each  of  the  three  main 
variables*  death  loss,  injury  loss,  and  property  loss*  The  criteria  for  the 
categories  are  as  follows* 

Death  Losses* 

High*  A  first-degree  relative  was  killed  in  the  storm  or  in  the 

lumsediate  aftermath;  i.e.,  spouse,  mother,  father,  offspring, 
or  sibling.  (If  any  other  relative  or  close  friend,  etc*  was 
also  killed,  in  addition  to  the  first-degree  relative,  the  cases 
are  classified  here*} 

Medium*  No  first-degree  relatives  killed,  but  any  other  relative  or 
"intimate0  (aa  previously  defined)  was  killed*  this  includes 
grandparents,  grandchildren,  uncles,  aunts,  cousins,  nephews, 
nieces,  and  in-lsws,  as  well  as  anyone  specified  a a  being  affec- 
tionally  very  close  to  the  respondent  ( "my  best  friend,  a  very  dear 
old  friend," etc*). 

Examples* 

Ve  didn’t  see  P.  until  later,  and  she  had  already 
heard  that  her  mother  was  killed.  That  was  the  only 
very  close  relative— I  mean  anyone  in  the  family  that 
was  killed.  The  rest  of  U3  wasn't  even  hurt.  (Case 
B-132,  p.  10) 

Ve  found  hi a  ^respondent's  grandson/  on  about  2$ 
steps  out  in  the  yard....  Ha  was  dead- minutes  after 
he  hit  the  ground....  (Case  R-li*6,  p.  1,  5) 

(Any  fri*  'a  that  were  heart  here?)  Tes,  wa  have 
sobs  very  good  friends*  Ky  wife  had  just  been  visiting 
with  Mrs*  L.,  a  friend  of  hers  the  day  before... she 
and  her  17-y&sr-old  son  were  both  killed*  (Case  R-250, 
p.  h) 

It  will  be  noted  that  scae  of  the  "Medium  Loss"  cases  might  more 
properly  be  placed  in  the  "High  Loss"  group.  This  is  tame,  for 
example,  of  the  case  of  death  of  a  grandson  quoted  immediately 
above*  However,  it  was  desirable  to  use  an  objective  basis  of 
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classification  which,  in  spite  of  individual  mis  classifications, 
would  give  an  overall  grouping  not  dependent  upon  the  analysts' 
previous  conceptions  or  hypotheses. 

Low*  Ho  deaths  among  relatives  or  close  friends.  People  who  were 
merely  acquainted  with  disaster  victims  who  were  killed,  are 
counted  here* 

Injury  Losses! 

Hlght  Any  serious  injuries  to  self,  spouse  or  household  kin j  this  in* 
eludes  loss  of  limb  or  eye,  skull  fracture,  concussion,  severe 
lacerations  or  punctures,  internal  injuries,  and  compound  or 
multiple  fractures* 

Examples* 

He  /Respondent's  husband^  tried  to  bold  the... collap¬ 
sing  building  fmj  when  it  was  too  much  for  him*,  .and  that 
ruptured  his  side.  (Case  R-15U,  p.  16) 

I  wasn't  hit  nowheres  only  on  my  hip  here  and  it  was 
bad,  this  leg  was  cut  in  several  places,  I  was  bruised 
all  over  ...a  limb  hit  me  on  my  shoulder,  bruised  it...* 

(Case  R-302 ,  p*  6) 

He  ^respondent’s  son7  had  a  big  hole  in  his  head, 
the  scar  is  growing  up  .7. ho  was  bleeding  all  over  and  I 
was  scared  to  death  about  him,  afraid  he  was  hurt  serious¬ 
ly,  you  know*  (Case  R-302,  p.  6) 

Hoditm  No  serious  injuries  (as  defined  above)  to  self,  spouse  or  other 

household  mexber,  but  minor  injuries  to  any  of  these  (l.e,,  simple 
fractures,  bruises,  sprains  and  slight  lacerations,  cuts,  punc¬ 
tures  and  scratches,  or  any  other  injuries  not  classified  as 
serious)* 

Examples* 


...  just  sane  glass  scratches  is  all,  just  minor 
scratches  on  my  face...*  (Case  R-13o,  p.  13) 

He  had  been  hurt  all  right... had  a  knot  on  the  back 
of  his  head  and  one  on  his  shoulder,  kind  of  cracked 
his  shoulder  blade ....  (Case  R-2C2,  p.  2) 

{  My  two  kids... came  out  at.. .one  of  'em  had  infected 

ears  and  the  other  got  a  little  glass  puncture,  is  all 
...that  really  happened  to  thaa.  (Case  R-168,  p.  3) 
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Ho  injuries  to  any  of  respondent’s  household,  other  than  at  most 
aggrawtion  of  ailments  or  injuries  already  incurred  before  the 
atom* 

Exaspless 

/X  distant  relative  was  kill  ed,  but^  the  rest  of  us 
^Tn  the  fanilj^  wasn't  even  hurt*  (Case  B-132,  p»  10) 

There  wasn’t  a  thing  that  we  had,  not  a  thing  you  know 
alive,  that  got  hurt,  you  know,  two  dogs,  a  horse,  eat  and 
three  of  us  that  was  there,  ry  grandmother  and  grandfather 
across  the  street,  well  none  of  my  family  was  hart,  except 
some  distant  cousins*  (Case  &-192,  p*  6-7) 

I  have  a  nervous  stomach  alright,  but  I  can’t  eat  jrst 
like  I  used  to  eat..,. I  had  that  before  the  storm  ^respond¬ 
ent  lip  lies  it  is  worse  since  the  tornadc/*  (Case  R-207, 

p.  20) 


Property  loss  and  Homelessness! 


Hjgfoi  Complete  or  almost  complete  destruction  of  mm  house  if  owned 

by  respondent  or  household  masher*  or  destruction  of  major  lrcoae- 
prodacing  outbuildings  (boms,  silos,  etc.)  or  business  property 
and  inventory  (store,  merchandise,  etc*)* 

Mediuai  Destruction  of  house  that  is  only  rented  as  living  quarters  by 
respondent  and  his  household  (i*e*,  hopelessness  bat  not  actual 
properly  loss  of  house) j  or  minor  to  serious  but  not  complete 
damage  to  owned  home,  outbuildings  or  business  property*  and/or 
major  damage  or  destruction  to  any  other  property  (minor  out¬ 
buildings,  livestock,  car,  house  furnishings,  personal  possessions, 
documents,  objects  of  sentimental  value,  etc*)* 


Examples! 


It  just  tore  /Qie  house/  all  to  pieces.  /Bot 
by  respondent,  only  rented*/  (Case  R-15U,  p.  12) 


owned 


j..and  the  tree  down  there,  it  split  my  garage  open, 
and  1  don't  know  how  they  fix  that  back  or  not* 

(Case  R-106,  p.  1a) 

Well,  it  broke  out  seven  window  panes«..and  the  whole 
plaster  in  this  roam  upstairs  and  down  on  this  bade  side 
hare  is  broke. ..in  ay  two  bedroaaa  the  papers  is  all  brokm 
in  there. ..quite  a  few  shingles  took  out... just  left  holes 
in  the  roof*  (Case  &»202,  p.  8) 

Ho  major  destruction  or  damage,  or  substantial  depletion  of 
any  type  of  property*  but  may  include  here  minor  damage  to 


an j  type  of  property  other  than  boose,  major  outbuildings  or 
business  structures  or  inventory;  or  xto  property  loss  at  all. 

Snowiest 

Well,  ‘course  we  wasn’t  in  the  stoi®,  but  it  did  blow 
pretty  hard  here...  the  houue  shook  pretty  much  at  one  tins 
/Eut  no  damage/*  (Case  B-OClJi,  p.  I) 

practically  all  of  the  non-imp* crt  cases  who  were  not 
eras  on  the  periphery  of  the  store,  fall  into  this  loss 
category^/ 

From  the  twenty-seven  different  ccmbinatloes  into  which  cases  may  fall 
on  being  classified  on  each  of  these  three  variables,  we  have  condensed  to  four 
main  categories  for  the  impact  cases  and  to  two  categories  for  the  non-impacts 


A.  High  Personal  Loss  A  High  on  deaths  mS/ar  on  injuries,  regardless 

of  level  of  properly  loss* 

B.  Kediura  Personal  Loss  A  Hot  high  o'*.  either  deaths  or  injuries,  but 

medium  on  either  (regardless  of  level  of 
property  loss)* 

C*  High  Property  Loss  Only*  High  on  property  loss  and  lew  on  both  deaths 

and  injuries* 

D.  Other  Loss 
Hon- Impact  Cases: 


I*  Some  Loss^ 

II*  Ho  Loss:  Low  on  deaths,  injuries  and  on  property. 

While  most  of  the  comparisons  in  this  chapter  are  among  the  overall 
loss  involvement  categories,  on  some  topics  a  more  detailed  breakdown  by  typa 
of  loss  (death,  injury  or  property)  seemed  relevant*  We  present  the  latter 
type  of  analysis  only  where  it  might  modify  the  pictsere  of  the  overall  loss 
categories  in  some  significant  way.  Where  the  detailed  breakdown  is  not 
presented,  it  may  be  assumed  that  it  does  not  alter  the  overall  picture  pre¬ 
sented* 


1  Host  of  these  are  also  high  on  property  loss* 

2  Hone  of  the  non-impact  cases  are  high  on  death  or  injury  loss* 
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Tables  9-2,  9-3,  and  9-U  present  the  percentage  distribution  of  the 
8 staple  cases  in  each  of  the. loss  categories* 


Table  9-2 


PERCENTAGE  OF  IMPACT  AMD  NON-IMPACT  CASES 
IK  EACH  DET1IIJD  LOSS  CATEGQHT 


Percent  of  All  Persons 

Loss  Category 

In 

Hot  in 

Impact 

Inpact 

Death  Loss:  High 

2 

. 

Medina 

31 

10 

Low 

67 

90 

Injury  Loss*  High 

n 

Medina 

32 

1 

Low 

57 

99 

Property  Loss*  High 

63 

h 

Medina 

36 

7 

Lew 

1 

89 

Nunber  of  Interviews 

139 

158 

Table  9-3 


PERCENTAGE  OF  IMPACT  CASES  IK  EACH 
OVERALL  LOSS  CATEGORZ 


Loss  Category 

Percent  of  All 
Persons  in  Impact 

A. 

High  personal  loss 

13 

B. 

HeditaB  personal  loss 

1*7 

c. 

High  property  loss  only 

22 

D. 

'  Other  loss 

17 

Huaber  of  Interviews 

139 

TahU  9-k 


FSRC2HTA GE  CP  HON-IHPACT  CASES  IS  EACH 
OVERALL  LOSS  CATEGQBX 


Loss  Category 

Percent  of  All 
Persons  Not  In  Impact 

X. 

Sane  less 

19 

a*  Medium  personal  lees 

11 

b*  Property  loss  only 

8 

II. 

No  loss 

61 

Number  of  Interview* 

158 

DANGER  AS  RELATED  TO  LOSS  INVOLVIXEHT 

It  is  reasonable  to  expect  that  those  who  faced  more  extreme  dangers 
daring  impact  were  also  more  likely  to  be  injured  or  killed,  or  to  hare  1  cored 
ones  who  were  with  them  injured  or  killed,  or  to  have  more  serious  property 
destruction,  or  to  experience  all  of  these  losses* 

As  nay  be  seen  from  Table  9-5,  the  expected  relationship  does  exist 
and  this  fact  tends  to  support  the  assumption  that  the  reports  and  the  classi¬ 
fications  used  reflect,  at  least  in  part,  the  objective  differences  in  the 
respondents'  situations*  It  is  true  that  the  difference  in  death  losses  between 
the  extreme  danger  and  high  danger  groups  is  email.  This  is,  however,  a  func¬ 
tion  of  the  fact  that—  (1)  the  number  of  deaths  was  fairly  small  in  total  so 
that  large  differences  could  not  be  expected  to  occur;  and  (2)  many  of  the 
deaths  and  injuries  on  which  the  loss  classification  is  based  were  deaths  or 
injuries  of  persons  (including  close  relatives)  who  were  not  with  the  respond¬ 
ent  at  the  time  of  impact  (persons  not  members  of  the  respondent's  household 
or  household  members  from  when  he  was  separated  (hiring  Impact)*  There  is  also 
the  factor  of  households  where  no  interview  could  be  obtained  because  all  adult 
members  of  the  household  had  been  killed*  The  bias  due  to  non-representation 
of  households  with  mothers  killed  in  the  tornado  is,  however,  extremely  small, 
since  only  one  of  the  households  originally  selected  for  the  sample  could  not 
be  interviewed  for  this  reason  and,  in  the  other  cases  of  death  in  the  house¬ 
hold,  an  interview  was  obtained  from  one  of  the  surviving  adults* 

Below  are  considered  the  relationships  to  disaster  behavior  of  first, 
danger  involvement,  and  second,  loss  involvement* 
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Table  9-5 

MKGER  AS  RELATED  TO  DEATHS,  INJURIES,  JKD  PROPERTT  LOSS 


Percent  of  All  Persons 
in  iKMct  Who  Facedt 


Losses 

Extreme 

High 

Danger 

Danger 

Death  Losses! 

High 

5 

Medina 

29 

33 

Low 

66 

67 

Injury  Losses! 

High 

22 

3 

Medina 

53 

17 

Low 

25 

81 

Property  Losses! 

High 

76 

5k 

Mediua 

2U 

IiU 

Low 

— 

1 

Humber  of  Interviews 

59 

72 

THE  REIATICSISHIP  OF  DANGER  INVQLVfflENT 
TO  OTHER  POSSIBLE  DETERKDOKTS 

Before  proceeding  to  exomine  xiio  relationship  of  danger  involvement 
(as  hero  defined)  to  aspects  of  impact  and  post-impact  behavior,  it  is  desirable 
to  determine  whether  the  degree  of  danger  is  also  related  to  other  factors  which 
might  conceivably  be  important  as  causal  agents  in  the  actions,  feelings,  etc* 
we  are  examining*  It  is  always  possible  that,  even  if  there  is  a  substantial 
difference  on  some  aspects  of  behavior  between  those  who  faced  extreme  danger 
and  those  who  did  not,  the  differences  may  actually  be  attributable  to  seas 
factor  other  than  the  danger  itself*  Conversely,  if  there  axe  only  slight  or 
no  differences  between  the  two  danger  groups  in  a  given  form  of  behavior,  it 
is  possible  that  sere  difference  that  night  otherwise  appear  has  been  obscured 
by  the  fact  that  people  in  the  two  danger  categories  differ  substantially  in 
some  other  characteristic,  the  effocts  of  which  work  in  the  opposito  direction 
from  those  of  danger  itself* 


Danger  as  Related  to  Age  and  Sex 

Table  9-6  shows  that  there  are  some  differences  In  the  age-sex  charac¬ 
teristics  of  the  extreme-danger  group  as  against  the  high-danger  group* 


I 
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Table  9-6 

DANGER  INVOLVEMENT  AS  RELATED  TQ  AGE  AND  SEX 


Percent  of  All  Persona  in  Impact  Who  Faced 


Age 

Extreme  Danger 

High  Danger 

All 

Male 

Female 

Malm  Female 

l8-2b  years 

5 

9 

_ _ 

8 

6 

11 

25-1*1*  years 

1*1* 

1*7 

1*0 

35 

39 

31 

1*5-61*  years 

39 

32 

1*8 

31 

33 

38 

65  and  over 

12 

12 

12 

26 

22 

3 1 

Num'^er  of  Interviews 

59 

3h 

25 

72 

36 

36 

Sex  Extreme  Danger  High  Danger 

Males,  all  ages  $8  $0 

Females,  all  ages  k2  $0 

Number  of  Interviews  59  72 


It  will  be  noted  that  the  more  extreme  danger  group  has  proportionately 
more  of  both  males  and  females  in  the  25- hi;  year  age  group  than  has  thus  high- 
danger  group*  It  also  has  a  higher  proportion  of  males  generally,  than  has  the 
high-danger  group.  Both  of  these  facts  are  important  in  interpreting  sobs  of 
the  relationships  that  follow  in  this  chapter,  for  certainly  we  may  expect  re¬ 
actions  to  tho  disaster  to  be  different  for  those  in  the  prime  of  life  from 
reactions  of  older  persons*  There  is  also  evidence  that  the  reactions  of  males 
differ  from  those  of  females* 


Danger  and  Household  Role 

A  preceding  chapter  examined  differences  in  reactions  among  the  disaster 
population  according  to  the  different  positions  persons  held  in  the  kinship 
system,  distinguishing  particularly  those  whose  normal  family  role  gave  them 
responsibilities  for  dependents,  those  who  had  such  responsibilities  bat  were 
also  in  some  sense  dependent,  and  those  who  were  dependents  primarily.  We  may 
esk,  then,  for  the  discussion  of  danger,  whether  the  danger  categories  differed 
in  their  distribution  of  persons  in  these  different  household  roles*  Table  9-7 
gives  tbs  findings! 


Table  9-7 


DAHOER  AS  RELATED  TO  BOUSEHOID  ROU 


Percent  of  All  Persons 

Household  Role 

in  Impact  Who  Faced 

Extrene 

High 

Danger 

Banger 

Hale  household  head  without  dependents 

15 

2U 

Male  household  head  with  dependents 
Resale  (household  head,  or  wife)  with 

3k 

17 

dependents 

Wife  of  household  head,  without 

2 U 

18 

dependents 

Persons  in  other  non-responaible 

12 

10 

roles 

35 

JO. 

Huaber  of  Interviews 

59 

72 

Ve  note  fron  this,  that  the  extrene-dangsr  group  has  a  considerably 
higher  percent  of  sale  household  heads  with  dependents,  and  a  slightly  higher 
percent  of  females  with  dependents,  than  tbs  group  who  were  in  less  extreme 
danger.  This  is  important  in  considering  differences  between  the  danger  groups 
on  aspects  of  behavior.  The  differences  associated  with  degree  of  danger  may¬ 
be,  at  least  in  part,  a  result  of  differences  in  household  role,  since  those  in 
the  Bore  responsible  household  roles  were  more  likely  to  take  during  impact, 
actions  protective  of  others.  It  is  also  possible  that,  in  doing  things  to 
protect  dependants,  persons  in  more  responsible  roles  thereby  exposed  themselves 
to  greater  danger.  Thus,  it  is  desirable  to  exarune,  in  each  specific  instance, 
whether  the  differences  associated  with  degree  of  danger  run  in  the  sane  direc¬ 
tion  an  the  differences  associated  with  role  responsibilities. 


Danger  and  Disaster-Related  Skills 

It  is  also  possible  that  differences  associated  with  degree  of  impact 
period  danger,  may  depend  on  background  characteristics  of  the  respondents  and, 
particularly,  on  disaster-related  skills.  With  respect  to  this  variable,  there 
is,  however,  only  a  very  slight  difference  between  the  extreme-danger  and  the 
high-danger  groups— 36  percent  of  the  former,  against  28  percent  of  the  latter, 
having  some  kind  of  disaster-related  skill  (as  defined  in  Chapter  VI). 


< 
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Danger  and  Social  SltmftLai 

Differences  that  appear  between  the  danger  groups  may  also  possibly  be 
related  to  ways  in  which  the  danger  groups  differ  on  characteristics  dealing 
with  the  social  situation  they  were  in  during  the  Inpact  period*  Therefore, 
we  examined  the  percent  of  each  danger  category  who  were  alone  versus  who  were 
with  others  during  impact,  and  also  the  percent  who  were  in  groups  of  various 
age-sex  composition,  during  the  period*  We  found  that  a  slightly  smaller  per¬ 
cent  of  the  extreme-danger  people  than  of  the  high-danger  group,  were  alone 
during  impact  (7%  versus  !$%)•  As  for  group  composition,  each  of  the  types 
of  group  composition  (as  defined  in  Chip  ter  VII)  constituted  roughly  the  same 
percent  of  the  extreaae-danger  group  as  of  the  high- danger  group,  with  two 
exceptions  *  Kales  in  groups  with  other  adult  males,  females,  and  children, 
and  females  in  groups  with  adult  males  only:  each  cf  these  represented  a 
higher  percent  of  the  extreme-danger  group  than  of  the  high-danger  group  (the 
former  had  2$%  versus  3%}  the  latter  10£  versus  hZ)»  Or,  put  another  way,  a 
much  higher  percent  of  the  males  who  were  with  other  males,  females,  and 
children,  and  a  somewhat  higher  percent  of  females  who  were  with  adult  >»» 
only,  faced  extreme  danger  during  inpact,  than  was  tree  of  persons  who  were  in 
other  types  of  group  situations  during  the  period  (83jt  of  these  males.  67%  of 
these  females,  as  against  1aO-5Q2  of  persons  in  other  group  situations). 


Summary  of  Relationship  of  Danger  Involvement 
to  Other  Variables 

We  found  that  the  extreme-danger  group,  as  compared  with  the  high- 
danger  group,  had  a  heavier  concentration  of  males,  and  of  both  sexes  in  thg 
age-group  of  25-liU  years.  They  also  include  greater  proportions  of  both  males 
and  females  who  have  responsibilities  for  dependents,  in  their  household  role. 
In  addition,  they  are  slightly  more  likely  to  have  disaster-related  skills 
and/or  training.  AH  of  these  would  suggest  that  the  extreme  danger  group  con¬ 
tains  more  mature  people  who  would  behave  in  a  more  controlled  manner,  take 
more  action  protective  of  others,  exhibit  more  leadership,  and  show  greater 
community  orientation  in  the  post-impact  period. 


DANGER  AS  RELATED  TO  AFFECT  TORINO  IMPACT 

Keeping  in  mind  the  qualifications  previously  made  about  the  depend¬ 
ability  of  respondents  *  reports  of  their  own  emotional  reactions,  findings  on 
the  relationship  between  affect  reported  and  degree  of  danger,  are  as  shown  in 
Table  9-8. 

As  the  table  shows,  tne  only  difference  in  affect,  of  any  note,  between 
the  extreme-danger  and  the  high-danger  groups,  was  in  the  percent  reporting 
y  themselves  as  feeling  highly  agitated  but  not  uncontrolled.  This  difference 

must  not  be  overestimated  since  the  distinction  between  a  "high"  degree  of 
agitation  and  a  •moderate"  degree  was  very  difficult  for  coders  to  make  with  any 
real  relirbility  and  the  total  percent  reporting  "any  agitated  states"  is  al¬ 
most  exactly  equal  for  the  two  groups. 
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labia  9-8 

AFFECT  DURING  IMPACT  BT  DEGREE  CP  DttGER  PERCEIVED 


Percent  of  AH  Persons 


Affective  State 


Any  agitated  state  68  66 

Agitated,  -uncontrolled  —  2 

Highly  agitated,  bat  not 

uncontrolled  $1  32 

Moderately  agitated,  but 

not  uncontrolled  17  32 

Shocked,  stunned  (not  due  to 

physical  concussion)  7  6 

Confused,  bewildered  12  U 

Unconscious  or  dazed  by  physi¬ 
cal  concussion  during  at 

least  part  of  ispact  period  5  — 

Cain,  unexcited  35  22 

Number  of  Interviews  $9  72 


However,  since  the  extreme-danger  group  contains  mors  Bales  and  younger 
people  generally  than  does  the  high-danger  group,  and  we  would  expect  higher 
levels  of  self-control  from  males  and  younger  people,  the  difference  in  percent 
reporting  highly-agitated  states  assumes  a  greater  significance,  and  supports 
the  hypothesis  that  more  intense  affective  reaction  would  be  associated  with 
greater  degree  of  danger* 


AFFECTIVE  STATES  IN  IKE  IMMEDIATE  POST-IMPACT  PERIOD 

Did  the  tornado  victims  show  any  differences  in  their  emotional  reaction 
during  the  period  isaediately  following  the  stora,  according  to  the  degree  of 
danger  they  faced  during  the  tornado?  The  findings  are  given  in  Table  9-9* 

This  table  is  revealing  in  that,  far  tha  post-impact  period,  the  only 
difference  between  the  extreme- danger  and  the  high-dauger  groups  appears  not  in 
the  agitated  types  of  reaction,  but  in  the  “shocked,  stunned”  reactions,  those 
in  more  extreme  danger  resorting  this  type  of  reaction  more  frequently  for  both 
the  period  insaediately  following  the  storm,  and  for  the  "emergency  phase*  after 
that,  up  lo  about  midnight  that  night* 
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Table  9-9 

AFFECTIVE  REACTIONS  MffiDIATELT  AFTER  IMPACT 
AND  UP  TO  SIX  HOURS  ULTER  BI  DEGREE  OF  DANGER 


Percent  of  All  Beesons 

Affective  State 

in  Imact  Mho  Dcced 

Extreme 

High 

Danger 

Ehnger 

Iwsediately  After  The  Storm 

Agitated,  uncontrolled 

7 

a 

Agitated  but  controlled 

aii 

47 

Any  agitated  states 

51  51 

Shocked,  stunned 

22 

8 

Calx,  unexcited 

8 

6 

Up  to  Midnight  That  Night 

Agitated 

U6 

*3 

Shocked,  stunned 

20 

n 

Other  affective  states* 

2 

7 

Calm,  unexcited 

7 

1 

Number  of  Interviews 

59 

72 

^Includes  such  things  as  “feeling  pity  far  the  people.* 


Lent  we  jtnnp  to  the  conclusion  that  this  difference  in  the  fegree  of 
shock-stun  reactions  can  be  attributed  to  the  differential  severity  of  threat 
faced  by  these  people  during  the  tornado  itself,  we  need  to  recall  the  other 
variables  with  which  degree  of  danget  Bhows  some  relationship.  Most  obviously, 
the  extreme-danger  group  suffered  greater  losses,  in  injuries  to  self  and  loved 
ones,  and  in  property  destruction,  than  the  high-dangor  people,  and  tills  could 
bo  expected  to  arouse  greater  affective  reactions  in  the  poot-tapact  period 
when  lie  extent  of  these  losses  was  discovered.  Further  the  heavier  concentre* 
tion  ,,i  the  extreme-danger  group  in  household  roles  involving  responsibilities 
for  dependants,  would  likewise  predispose  us  to  expect  more  severe  effectives 
reactions,  in  terns  of  the  concern  these  people  would  show  for  the  fate  of 
members  of  their  household.  Higher  injury  loss  would  include  injuries  to  loved 
one^,  end,  for  those  with  household  dependents,  these  loved  ones  would  probably 
be  close  household  kin,  another  factor  predisposing  toward  more  severe  affectiw. 
reactions  in  the  iraiediate  post- impact  period. 

Ve  note  elsewhere  in  this  chapter  (see  below)  that  those  with,  the  moat 
extrema  losses  (high  on  deaths  and/or  injury  losses)  showed  by  far  the  greatest 
percentage  of  shock-stun  reactions  in  both  the  immediate  post-inpact  period  «nd 
the  ezsergency  phase  to  midnight  that  night.  The  findings  of  the  previous 
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chapter  on  relationship  of  affect  to  household  role,  suggest  that  greater  shock- 
f  stun  reaction  was  associated  with  females  with  dependents  and  that  male  honse- 

v  hold  heads  with  dependents  showed  the  least  frequency  of  such  reactions*  Con¬ 

sidering  the  proportion  of  males— and  particularly,  of  male  household  heads 
with  dependents— in  the  extreme-danger  group,  we  should  expect  a  relatively  low 
proportion  of  shock-stun  reactions  on  the  basis  of  household  role  alone*  Thus, 
it  seems  likely  that  the  greater  shock-stun  reaction,  of  the  extreme  danger  group 
is  a  resultant  of  either  danger  or  loss  involvement,  or  of  sene  combination  of 
both  these  factors* 


Danger  and  Iaaediate  Post-Impact  Action 

Tables  9-10  arid  9-11  present  the  relationship  between  extremity  of  danger 
during  impact  and  the  types  and  orientation  of  action  of  the  respondent  in  the 
immediate  post-ispact  period— i.e.,  the  period  from  about  a  half-hour  after  the 
storm  (about  six-o'clock  that  evening)  to  about  six  hours  later*  This  period 
is  selected  as  being  long  enough  after  to  permit  recovery  from  the  worst  ex¬ 
tremity  of  the  impact,  while  remaining  within  the  "emergency  phase." 


Table  9-10 

ORIENTATION  V  ACTIVITIES  FRCM  SIX  TO  MIDNIGHT, 
ACCORDING  TO  IMPACT  DANGER 


Percent  of  All  Persons 

in  Impact  Vho  Faced 

Orientation  of  Activities* 

Extreme 

High 

Danger 

Danger 

Self  or  self  with  others 

51 

36 

Household  kin  present  during  inpact 

17 

8 

Household  kin  absent  during  impact 

7 

7 

Non- household  kin 

hZ 

28 

Others  in  general,  or  community  in 

general 

61 

51 

Property— own  or  that  of  household 

kin 

10 

18 

No  indication  of  orientation  of 

action 

— 

7 

Number  of  Interviews 

S9 

72 

r 


*  Categories  are  not  mutually  exclusive, 


Table  9-11 


TYPE  Of  MAJOR  ACTIVITIES  FRCH  SIX  TO  KUKIGHT, 
BI  IMPACT  DANGER 


Received 

Emergency  relief 
Rescue 
Medical  aid 

Performed 

Emergency  relief 
Rescue 
Medical  aid 
Search  for  missing 
Transportation  of  injured 

Ho  type  of  activity  reported 


Humber  of  Interviews 


Percent  of  All  Persona 
in  Impact  Who  Faced 

Extreme  High 

Danger  Danger 


The  tables  show  that,  as  might  be  expected,  those  in  more  extreme 
danger  during  impact  were  more  likely  to  bo  concerned  with  themselves  and 
their  own  immediate  family  in  the  emergency  pest-impact  phase,  and  to  be  more 
in  need  of  emergency  relief,  medical  care  and  rescue  services,  than  those  who 
were  in  high  but  less  extreme  danger  during  impact.  However,  they  were  also 
somewhat  more  likely  to  be  oriented  to  non- household  kin  and  to  other  people 
in  general — l.e.,  to  the  general  stricken  community — in  this  phase,  and  more 
likely  to  participate  in  rescuing,  or  giving  first-aid  or  transportation  to 
the  injured,  and  to  search  for  missing  kin  or  friends.  They  were  less  likely 
to  be  mainly  concerned  about  their  own  property  during  this  phase  than  were 
those  whoso  danger  during  impact  was  concentrated  on  wind  effects  on  their 
house  or  the  structure  they  were  in. 


In  view  of  the  findings  just  presented  about  differential  affective 
reactions  of  the  extreme-danger  group  as  against  the  high-danger  group  (the 
former  showing  greater  proportions  of  "shocked,  stunned"  reactions)  it  Is 
interesting  that  the  extreme-danger  group  shows  greater  participation  in  the 
rescue  work  and  transportation  of  the  injured  (much  of  which,  of  c«  urse,  may 
be  for  their  own  family  members),  as  well  as  in  first-aid  for  the  injured. 

It  appears  from  this  that  those  who  were  most  involved  in  the  seosa  of  facing 
the  most  extreme  dangers  during  impact  itself,  were  also  more  involved  than 


others  la  the  emergency  disaster  work  Airing  the  immediate  aftermath  of  the 
tornado* 

This  relationship  is  also  supported  by  the  data  of  Table  9-12  which 
shows  various  aspects  of  active  community  orientation  in  the  whole  post-impact 
period*  ~ 


Table  9-12 


ACTIVE  COKMUNITT  OMHITmCIH  AT  ANT  TIMS  H  POST-IHPACT  TBSICD 
BI  BSGHEE  0?  IMPACT  DANGER 


percent  of  All  Persons 

in  Impact  Who  Faced 

Type  of  Activity 

Extreme 

High 

• 

Danger 

Danger 

Direct  active  role  in  rescue  work 

36 

10 

More  indirect  role  in  rescue  work 

5 

8 

Any  rescue  work 

111 

18 

Informal  relief  aid  to  Ids  or 

intimates 

27 

35 

Informal  relief  aid  to  others 

3h 

32 

Any  Informal  relief  aid  to 

individuals 

Ii9 

Ii2 

Volunteer  with  formal  relief 

agencies 

6 

6 

Any  "active  community-oriented 

activity"*  in  post- impact 

59 

ii3 

Number  of  Interviews 

59 

72 

*  Includes  direct  active  role  in  rescue,  volunteer  work 
at  formal  relief  agencies  or  at  hospitals  or  medical  centers,  and 
Informal  relief  aid  to  individuals  outside  own  kin  and  intimates. 


Hers  we  have  further  evidence  that  those  who  faced  more  extrawe  dangers 
were  more  active  in  rescue  work,  at  any  time  that  night,  and  particularly  in 
the  more  direct  active  roles  in  rescue  work.  We  find  too  that  taking  the  whole 
post- impact  period  up  to  the  time  of  the  interview  (though  this  was  not  true 
for  just  the  night  of  the  storm  itself)  that  the  extrt®e-danger  group  were 
more  active  in  giving  informal  aid  to  their  own  kin  and  intimates,  than  those 
who  faced  only  high  danger;  but  they  were  about  equally  active  in  giving  aid 
to  individuals  outside  the  family  or  intimacy  circle*  And  they  were  equally 
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likely  (a  low  percent  In  any  case)  to  give  volunteer  services  to  the  f areal 
relief  agencies  (this  latter  tended  to  be  more  an  activity  of  the  non-impact 
people,  the  impact  cases  usually  acting  In  a  such  more  direct  and  personal 
way  to  the  disaster  vie  tins  both  inside  and  outside  the  family  circle)* 
Considering  those  who  took  part  in  any  of  the  activities  included  in  the 
category  of  “active  community  orientation*  (i.e.,  active  work  of  any  kind  to 
alleviate  the  stress  of  the  disaster  victims  generally,  not  just  those  of  own 
family  or  friends)  we  find  the  extreme-danger  group  again  participating  none 
frequently  than  the  high-danger  people* 

Thus,  for  those  who  were  actually  in  the  fall  force  of  the  tornado  and 
survived  it,  the  higher  the  involvement  in  terms  of  the  degree  of  danger  faced 
daring  the  storm,  the  higher  seems  to  be  the  involvement  in  the  sense  of 
activity  to  alleviate  the  stress  of  members  of  the  stricken  conmunLty*  While 
this  activity  seems  to  be  initially  oriented  to  own  family  and  close  friends, 
it  quickly  extends  also  to  the  entire  disaster-stricken  community* 

We  may  ask  now  what  is  the  relevance  of  the  fact  that  degree  of  danger 
tends  to  be  associated  with  degree  of  injury  and  property  loss  invuLvemant,  and 
with  the  sure  responsible  family  roles,  as  veil  as  with  a  greater  proportion 
of  males  and  of  younger  people  of  both  sexes  than  the  less  extreme  danger 
group.  As  for  loss  involvesiaat,  we  note  below  the  findings  that  those  most 
highly  involved  in  terns  of  personal  losses  tended  to  be  somewhat  less  conaanity- 
oriented  in  the  immediate  post-impact  period  than  those  with  lesser  losses 
(though  the  other  three  loss  categories  were  all  very  much  the  same).  In  types 
of  post-impact  activity,  wa  find  that  those  least  loss-involved  show  slightly 
less  rescue  activity,  particularly  of  the  direct  active  kind,  and  slightly  less 
informal  relief  to  kin  or  intimates,  but  otherwise  there  are  no  pronounced  dif¬ 
ferences  among  the  loss  categories.  The  bearing  of  this  on  the  findings  on 
danger  involvement,  then,  is  tint  the  slightly  greater  community  orientation 
of  those  in  extreme  danger  could  not  be  explained  as  a  function  of  their  also 
having  Id  guar  loss  involvement,  for  the  latter  variable  would  have  produced  the 
reverse  effect*  However,  the  higher  degree  of  active  rescue  work  and  of  in¬ 
formal  relief  aid  to  kin  and  Intimates  is  what  could  be  expected  on  the  basis 
of  the  differences  in  loss  involvement  that  are  associated  with  the  differences 
in  danger* 

The  relationship  to  household  roles  shows  a  bearing  on  community  orien¬ 
tation  in  the  immediate  post-impact  period,  and  upon  rescue  and  informal  relief 
activities  generally  for  tho  post- impact  period.  As  indicated  in  the  preceding 
chapter,  male  household  heads  with  dependents  wore  tho  most  oriented  toward  the 
community  generally  in  the  immediate  post-irpact  period,  and  the  most  active  in 
rescue  work,  informal  relief  aid  to  individuals,  and  generally,  in  the  overall 
factor  of  "active  carmunity  orientation."  Since  there  is  a  greater  proportion 
of  persons  in  this  household  role  in  the  extreme-danger  group  as  compared  to 
the  high-danger  group,  we  must  interpret  cautiously,  the  findings  that  the 
extreme-danger  people  show  higher  percentages  on  each  of  these  factors*  However, 
the  extreas-danger  group  also  contains  a  somewhat  higher  proportion  of  females 
with  dependents,  and  this  group  does  not  at  all  show  up  as  more  actively  com¬ 
munity-oriented  in  the  post- impact  period.  Thus,  if  household  role  wrra  operat¬ 
ing  as  a  factor  in  the  association  of  degree  of  danger  with  these  various 
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Table  9-15 


DETAILS  OF  LATER  POST-IMPACT  COGNITIVE  AND  AFFECTIVE 
DISTURBANCES  BT  DEGREE  OF  IMPACT  DANGER 


Percent  of  All  Persona 

in  Impact  Mho  Faced 

Type  of  Reaction 

Extreme 

High 

Danger 

Danger 

Inability  to  concentrate 

39 

39 

Forgetfulness 

19 

19 

Thinking  about  the  stone 

1*6 

1*5 

Obsessive  thinking  about  the  storm 

7 

It 

Thinking  about  possibilities  of 

a  new  storm 

5 

10 

Work  incapacitation 

35 

22 

Any  cognitive  or  related 

disturbances 

68 

71* 

Shock,  stun,  dace 

20 

8 

Nervousness,  excitability 

51* 

1*2 

Depression,  "feeling  blue* 

5 

11 

Anxiety  dreams,  nightmares 

19 

19 

Hypersensitivity  to  storm  cues 

31 

35 

Any  affective  disturbances 

63 

61 

Number  of  Interviews 

59 

72 

Fran  Table  9-13  we  see  that,  although  the  differences  between  the 
extrene-danger  and  the  high-danger  groups  are  not  large,  they  run  in  opposite 
directions  when  considering  physical  as  against  psychological  types  of  sympto¬ 
matic  disturbances.  Further,  from  Tables  9-ll*  and  9-15  we  see  that  the  dt£. 
ferences  in  the  physical  disturbances,  when  broken  down  by  detail,  all  ran 
in  a  consistent  direction,  while  the  psychological  disturbances  vary  consider¬ 
ably  by  detail. 

Looking  first  at  the  physiological  or  psychosomatic  disturbances,  we 
may  first  ask  whether  the  differences  by  degree  of  danger  during  impact  are 
not  simply  a  reflection  of  post- impact  conditions  of  physical  exposure  and 
etress  that  happen  to  be  positively  related  to  impact  period  danger.  Ve  hare 
noted  already  that  the  extreme-danger  group  had  higher  property  looses,  on  the 
average,  than  the  high-danger  group.  This  would  lead  us  to  expect  that  they 
had  more  severe  shelter  problems  in  the  afterxath  of  the  storm,  and  thus  were 
■ore  exposed  to  the  elements,  lowering  resistance  to  various  kinds  of  physical 
ailments.  Checking  our  tabulations  on  factors  related  to  this,  we  find  that 
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there  were  is  fact  considerable  differences  between  the  nrtriTn  danger  group  and 
the  high-danger  group  on  several  relevant  factors*  Table  9-16  — i arises  these 
findings* 


Table  9-16 


POST-IMPACT  EXP050BE  AND  SHELTER  PROBLEMS  BHKfflIHV 
BT  DEGREE  OP  IMPACT  TUNP.Kg 


Percent  of  All' Persons 

Problem  Reported 

in  Impact  Who  Faced 

Extreme 

Danger 

Banger 

Received  seme  kind  of  tesporaxr 

shelter 

as 

60 

Shelter  disruption  specifically 
noted  as  a  derivative  problem 

of  the  storm 

56 

51 

"Exposure"  specifically  note*?  -as 
a  derivative  threat  later  the 

night  of  the  storm 

ZU 

7 

Number  of  Interviews 

5 9 

72 

It  thus  appeara  that  difficulties  of  shelter  and  exposure  were  wore 
prevalent  among  those  who  had  faced  extreme  danger  during  the  store,  end  these 
alone  may  be  enough  to  account  for  the  differences  between  the  danger  groups 
in  extent  of  various  kinds  of  disturbances  of  organic  functioning  reported  in 
the  post- impact  period*  It  is  possible,  of  course,  that  psychological  factor* 
associated  with  the  extremity  of  the  threat  also  contributed  to  a  lowering  of 
resistance,  or  that  they  are  being  expressed  directly  (especially  in  such  sys¬ 
tems  as  loss  of  appetite  and  sleeplessness)  hut  it  cannot  be  stated  with  any 
strong  assurance  from  the  data  on  physical  disturbances  alone.  However,  the 
fact  that  the  extreme-danger  group  is  also  higher  in  the  relative  frequency  of 
some  types  of  affective  disturbance  would  somewhat  support  such  a  view. 

Relating  this  finding  to  the  data  on  symptoms  according  to  loa*  In¬ 
volvement  (treated  later  in  this  cn enter),  we  note  that  the  impact  cases  with 
the  least  loss  involvement  are  considerably  lower  in  incidence  of  plysical 
symptoms  than  any  of  the  higher-loss  categories*  Since  degree  of  danger  faced 
is  related  to  degree  of  loss  in  injuries  and  property,  the  system  difference* 
between  the  extreme  and  the  high  danger  groups  may  then  be  a  reflection  of 
either  the  danger  factor  or  the  loss  factor,  or  sene  combined  effect  cef  both  of 
then* 


Turning  to  psychological  gyp  toms,  the  picture  varies  considerably  in 
the  details  on  types  of  symptomatic  reactions*  Cognitive  and  related  reactions 
shoe  scarcely  any  difference  between  the  extreme  danger  and  the  high-danger 
groups*  Affective  reactions  show  differences  some  of  'rtdch  run  one  way)  some, 
the  other,  and  all  are  moderate  at  most*  The  more  important  differences  shew 
the  extreme  danger  group  having  higher  percentages  reporting  the  shocked* 
stunned  reactions  and  the  nervous-excitable  (or  agitated)  reactions* 

Thus,  while  the  overall  figures  for  "any  psychological  reactions* 
show  higher  percentages  for  the  high-danger  group  than  the  extreme-danger 
group,  the  details  of  the  reactions  suggest  that  the  more  important  or  signifi¬ 
cant  differences  run  the  other  way,  and  thus  are  consonant  with  the  differences 
in  physical  symptoms* 

Seeping  in  mind  our  usual  caveats  about  these  findings,  we  may  note, 
however,  that  results  ere  consistent  with  what  has  been  presented  above  on 
emotional  reactions  in  the  immediate  post-impact  period — where,  at  least  an 
shocked- stunned  reactions,  the  extreme-danger  group  showed  higher  incidence 
than  those  in  less  extreme  danger*  'while  the  data  are  ambiguous,  there  is 
evidence  that  the  differences  seemed  to  persist  into  the  later  post- impact 
period,  as  veil  as  to  be  accompanied  by  a  greater  Incidence  of  the  various 
types  of  physical  disorders.  This  last  aspect  shows  up  in  the  greater  per¬ 
centage  of  the  extreme- danger  group  (than  of  the  high-danger  group)  who  report 
both  physical  and  psychological  symptoms  of  sene  kind  (&9%  against  6 35f), 

Bov  does  this  relate  to  the  other  variables  with  which  degree  of  danger 
shoved  some  relationship?  The  ccaparlsotn  of  the  different  degree  of  loss  in* 
volvement  for  the  impact  cases  (presented  later  in  this  chapter)  showed  that 
overall,  there  are  no  differences  worth  noting,  in  percentages  reporting 
psychological  disturbances*  In  the  details,  cognitive  disturbances  follow  no 
dearest  pattern,  and  affective  disturbances  aro  slightly  less  frequent  with 
the  lower  levels  of  loss  involvencnt*  The  latter  corresponds  with  the  finding 
far  danger  involvement,  and  again  suggests  that  it  may  well  be  loss,  alone  or 
in  combination  with  danger,  that  makes  for  the  small  differences  in  affective 
reactions  that  do  appear* 

Turning  to  consider  the  relationship  to  role  responsibilities,  we  find 
that  it  is  the  females  with  dependents  who  show  tho  most  of  each  of  the  types  of 
post-impact  reactions,  physical  and  psychological.  These  constituted  a  slightly 
higher  proportion  of  the  extreme-danger  cases  than  of  the  higb-danger*  However, 
it  was  the  males  with  dependents  who  showed  the  least  of  the  various  kinds  of 
symptomatic  reactions  and  they  constitute  a  still  greater  proportion  of  the 
extreme-danger  cases  as  compared  with  higb-danger*  Thus,  it  la  unlikely  that 
any  of  the  differences  between  the  dangenr  groups  on  symptomatic  reactions  are 
attributable  to  different  proportions  cf  the  nain  household  roles*  Similarly 
the  excess  of  males  and  younger  people  in  the  extreme-danger  group  as  compared 
to  the  higb-danger  group,  should  make  for  leas  rather  than  more  of  the  various 
types  of  symptoms. 

In  the  sense  that  these  symptomatic  reactions  represent  incapacitation 
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for  normal  duties  and  thus  represent  problems  for  control  in  the  post- impact 
period,  we  may  conclude  from  our  findings  here  that  those  who  faced  the  most 
extreme  danger  would  be,  in  a  similar  disaster,  those  most  in  need  of  attention 
in  the  period  after  the  critical  emergency  has  passed*  These  needs  are  im¬ 
portant,  precisely  because  they  are  not  as  dramatically  insistent  as  are  those 
of  the  injured,  and  because  those  who  hare  such  symptoms  are  likely  to  feel 
that  their  problems  are  trivial  compared  to  obvious  injuries  and  that  they 
cannot  legitimately  complain  about  them*  Where  the  latter  type  of  feeling 
exists,  the  symptoms  themselves  may  be  even  more  incapacitating  in  the  long 
run,  and  may  represent  a  continuing  aftermath  of  the  leaster  for  some  con¬ 
siderable  time* 


Relationship  of  Loss  Involvement  to  Other  Variables 

Following  the  procedure  we  have  used  on  other  variables,  we  examine 
first  the  relationship  of  loss  involvement  to  the  other  major  variables  we  are 
considering* 


Loss  as  Related  to  Age  and  Sex 

Table  9-17  gives  the  age  distribution  of  the  loss  involvement  categories. 
Since  the  non- impact  cases  show  no  differences  in  age  distribution  worth  mention¬ 
ing,  they  are  not  presented  here* 


Table  *-17 


LOSS  INVOLVEMENT  BT  ACS 


Percent  of  All  Persons  in  Impact  With 

bzi 

High 

Medium 

High 

Personal 

Personal 

Property 

Medium 

Loss 

Loss 

Loss  CQly 

Loss 

Under  16 

16 

U7 

23 

71 

16  and  over 

55 

53 

77 

29 

Busbar  of  Interviews 

18 

66 

31 

21* 

As  we  see  from  the  table,  those  with  high  property  loss  only,  include 
a  considerably  larger  proportion  of  persons  of  U5  or  older,  than  do  ary  of  the 
other  loss  categories.  Table  9-18  presents  the  sex  distribution  of  the  impact 
cases.  (Again,  the  non-impact  cases  shoved  no  important  differences  in  sax 
distribution,  by  loss  categories.) 
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Table  9-18 

LOSS  ET7QLVEK3JT  BT  SEI 


Percent  of  All  Persons  in  Imuact  With 

Ser 

High 

Medium 

High 

Personal 

Personal 

Property 

Medium 

Loss 

Loss 

Loss  Only 

Loss 

Kale 

Wx 

52 

51 

58 

Female 

56 

U8 

U9 

U2 

Number  of  Interviews 

18 

66 

31 

2 U 

As  we  see,  there  are  slightly  Sever  males  in  the  high  personal  loss 
group,  and  slightly  more  in  the  medium  loss  group. 


Loss  as  Related  to  Household  Role 


Examination  of  the  distribution  of  the  loss  categories  by  household 
role  showed  no  noticeable  differences  aaong  the  different  loss  categories  by 
household  role. 


Loss  Involvement  as  Related  to  Situational  Factors 


Aside  from  differences  in  background,  it  is  also  possible  that  those 
who  suffered  different  degrees  of  loss  differed  in  sorce  aspects  of  their 
situation  at  the  tima  of  the  impact  of  the  tornado.  Without  consenting  on  the 
posaiole  causal  relationships  involved,  we  may  note  the  following. 

Location  at  Tire  of  Impact i  Table  9-19  presents  the  distribution  of 
the  impact  cases  according  to  loss' ’involvement  and  their  location  at  time  of 
impact. 


The  table  shows  that  a  considerably  lower  proportion  of  the  medium-loss 
cases  (as  compared  to  the  rest)  were  in  Judsonia  at  the  time  of  impact,  and 
considerably  higher  proportion  of  then  were  in  Doniphan  at  the  time.  This 
would,  of  course,  have  some  bearing  upon  immediate  post-impact  activities,  such 
as  rescue  work,  which  would  necessarily  be  somewhat  limited,  if  not  determined, 
by  spatial  location. 
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Table  9-19 

IOCATKH  AT  IMPACT  AND  LOSS  INVOLVEMENT 


Percent  of  All  Personfl  In  Impact  With 


Location 

High 

Personal 

Loss 

Medium 

Personal 

Loss 

High 
Property 
Loss  Only 

Medium 

Loss 

Judsonia 

7* 

6U 

(6 

hz 

Judsonia  rural 

— 

12 

19 

13 

Doniphan 

5 

8 

3 

li2 

Boldingvllie 

17 

V> 

13 

— 

Other  locations 

1 

— 

k 

Number  of  Interviews 

18 

66 

31 

2U 

Household  Members  Missing «  Table  9-20  indicates  whether  people  who 
sufferod~S1T3rff.it  lerela  of  loss,  were  also  different  in  the  extent  to  which 
they  had  household  meidoers  °missingn~l.e.,  located  somewhere  away  froa  the 
respondent — during  the  impact  of  the  storm.  Separation  or  household  members 
would,  of  course,  make  a  difference  in  immediate  post- impact  activities,  and 
is  presumably  also  a  factor  in  affective  reactions  in  the  post-impact  period. 


Table  9-20 

LOSS  INVOLVEMENT  AIT)  HOUSEHOLD  MEMBERS  MISSING  DUPING  IMPACT 


Percent  of  All  Persons  In  L-iract  Vith 


Members 

High 

Medium 

High 

Misg'.ng  Or  Not 

Personal 

Personal 

Property 

Medium 

Loss 

Loss 

Loss  Only 

loss 

Had  household  members 
"missing11  during 
impact 

28 

27 

28 

8 

No  household  members 
*1318  sing" 

72 

73 

72 

92 

Number  of  Interviews 

18 

66 

31 

21» 
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SOTmary  of  Relation  of  I osa  Involvement  to  Other  Variables 
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Table  9-21 

^w^WBW,  *«„  bt  ices  zw™ 

•  ^ - 


°f,!i“*1‘">  I*»«iUtol7 
.After  the  St.n—  7 


Agitated,  uncontrolled 
Agitated,  ecntrolled 
Aoj  Agitated  state 
Shocked,  stunned 
Any  strong  affect 
Cala,  unexcited 


^£2£SL2fm  Arsons  in 
nigh  Medina  High 
Personal  Personal  Property 
— 88  _  i<»a  Loss  Ch3|T 


11 

22 

33 

hh 

77 


6 

50 

56 

12 

68 

9 


3 

55 

58 

6 

61» 

6 


Huabar  of  Interviews 


u 

38 

li2 

A 

ip 

13 


Table  9-22 

-^raC”yi  gtCTI0W5  UTZR  mT  BT  LOSS  BVQLVEMEST 


^P®  of  Its  actios 
to  Si*  hours 
After  Impact  or 
Knogled^e  of  Stoni 


Agitated 
Shocked,  stunned 
Aqy  strong  affect 
laL»j  unexcited 


Percent 

Percent  of  All  T  -r  _  Persona  I 

Posr  prr  ra  *— 

— - j£*I_  j?°aa  Only  loss  Lass 


of  All 
Not  lh 
With 


Estimated  lks&m 

®f  Interview* 


Dm  table  shears  that  oar  expectations  are  somewhat  borne  oat*  for 
the  impact  eases*  lbs  non-impact  cases,  for  rtoe  only  the  period  op  to 
six  hours  after  knowledge  of  the  stora  has  been  tabulated,  show  no  dif¬ 
ference  c  of  any  note  between  those  with  "some  losses'*  and  those  with  little 
or  no  loss,  and  nons  of  those  reporting  affective  reactions  reported  the 
shock-staa  type  of  reaction*  For  the  inpact  cases,  the  relationship  be¬ 
tween  degree  of  loss  involvement  and  affective  reaction  is  particularly 
marked  with  respect  to  shock-etun  reactions,  both  for  the  period  immediately 
after  the  stora  and  for  the  period  up  to  about  midnight  that  night*  Those 
with  high  personal  losses  show  distinctly  higher  percentages  of  shook  or 
stun  reactions  in  both  periods*  Since  the  agitated  and  stunned  states  can¬ 
not  (by  definition)  occur  simultaneously,  the  high  personal  loss  cases  show 
a  lower  prevalence  of  agitated  states,  although  they  do  have  a  slightly 
higher  percent  of  agitated-uncontrolled  state  for  tbe  immediate  post-impact 
period*  If  property  loss  only  is  taken  as  a  lower  (or  equal)  loes  involve¬ 
ment  than  medium  personal  lose,  the  relative  frequency  of  "any  strong  af¬ 
fective  reaction"  (i*e*,  a  suanary  of  any  of  the  agitated  or  shocked  states) 
decreases  with  degree  of  loss  involvement* 

Examples  of  these  quite  different  types  of  reactions  are  as  follows: 

Coded  as  "shock-stun"  reaction: 

The  shock,  got  me  so  much,  so  bad  that*.. it  was  several 
hours  before  I  could  klnda,  you  know,  get  back  to  ay— regain 
ay  conscience  back  to  when  I  was,  you  know,  to  know  and  to 
understand  what  had  happened**.  (Case  8-302,  p*  8) 

Coded  as  "agitated  but  not  uncontrolled:" 

•  *.So  we  wont  on  to  Bald  Knob  and  found  out  aunt's  house 
had  blcmn  away.. .went  to  Mrs.  P's  brother's  and  their  house 
had  blown  away,  so  we  was  all  quite  excited  by  then*** 

(Case  R-236,  p*  6) 

...Of  coarse  as  far  as  the  scared  part,  we  was  all  scared... 

(Case  R-202,  p*  3b) 

While  the  higb-pera anal-loss  group  has  a  higher  proportion  of  females 
(£6£)  than  any  of  the  other  loss  categories,  and  this  may  account  to  boko 
extent  for  the  higher  percentages  of  shock-stun  reactions  in  this  group 
(since  females  more  often  than  males  reported  this  type  of  reaction),  the 
sex  differences  do  not  seem  to  be  enough  alone  to  account  for  the  affectiva 
differences,  which  we  mnet  consider  as  reYateS  in  soma  way  to  the  loss  involve¬ 
ment  itself*  We  noted  in  the  earlier  part  of  the  chapter,  however,  the  posi¬ 
tive  relationship  between  degree  of  danger  faced  during  impact  and  the  level 
of  losses  resulting.  It  is  possible  that  some  of  the  difference  in  shock 
reactions  has  to  do  with  caving  faced  more  extreme  dangers  during  impact,  or 
more  probably,  the  combination  of  having  faced  extreme  danger  during  impact 
and  of  having  intimates  injured  or  killed,  or  oneself  severely  injured* 


LOSS  INVOLVEMENT  AS  BELATED  TO  DMEDIAB 
POST-IMPACT  ACTION 

We  should  expect  that  the  greatest  degree  of  active  orientation  to 
the  stricken  community  would  come  from  those  who  were  rather  heavily  involved 
in  the  disaster  hat  not  so  seriously  as  to  be  Overcome  completely  by  their 
own  personal  tragedy.  This  would  point,  in  terms  of  the  categories  we  have 
developed  here,  to  those  of  the  impact  cases  who  had  high  property  losses 
bat  not  high  personal  loss;  and  in  the  non- impact  cases,  to  those  who  had 
sons  losses  as  opposed  to  those  who  had  little  or  none.  We  shall  discuss 
various  indices  of  this  active  orientation  toward  the  general  community  in 
the  immediate  and  later  post-impact  period. 


Community  Orientation  the  Night  of  the  Stem 


Table  9-23  shows  the  percent  of  each  loss  category  who  reported  carry¬ 
ing  out  some  kind  of  activities  oriented  to  the  general  community  during  three 
successive  phases  in  the  immediate  post-impact  period.  "Community  orientation* 
here  had  a  very  broad  reference,  in  tha  way  it  was  coded  i  besides  such  active 
help  as  rescue,  transportation  of  injured,  first  aid,  etc.,  it  included  such 
relatively  passive  behavior  as  standing  around  looking  at  the  results  of  tha 
store,  watching  the  rescue  work,  etc.  However,  it  does  give  a  rough  indica¬ 
tion  of  how  many  were  not  exclusively  absorbed  in  their  own  or  immediate 
family  problems. 
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Table  9-23 

COmNlTT  ORIENTATION  IN  THE  DL'SDIATB  POST-IMPACT  PERIOD, 
BT  LOSS  INVOLVEMENT 


■  -  . 
p 


Perlod 


Percent  of  All  Persons  In 


net  With 


Percent  of  All 
Persons  Kot  In 
Impact  With 


High 

Personal 

Medium 

Personal 

High 

Property 

Medium 

Some 

Low 

Loss 

Loss 

Loss  Only 

Loss 

Loss 

Loss 

First  half-hour 
after  the  storm 

17 

29 

32 

21 

21* 

h 

l 

Next  six  hours 

39 

61* 

52 

50 

71 

1*1 

To  dawn  the  next  day 

6 

17 

19 

8 

27 

12 

Estimated  Number 
of  Interviews 


18 


66 


31 


30  128 


The  findings  support  the  hypothesis.  Of  the  impact  eases,  it  is 
those  with  the  two  middle  levels  of  loss— medium  personal  loss  and  high 
property  loss  with  low  personal  loss — that  consistently  shoe  the  higher 
percentages  of  community  orientation  through  each  of  the  time  periods} 
and,  among  the  non-impact  cases,  those  with  some  losses  showed  notably 
higher  percentages  oriented  to  the  general  community  than  those  with 
little  or  no  losses.  It  should  he  noted,  apropos  this  latter  finding, 
that  the  non-impact  cases  included  many  persons  who  did  not  find  out  about 
the  stonn  until  the  next  day. 


LOSS  AS  BOATED  TO  COaflJNITr-ORIENTED  ACTEttHES 
FOB  THE  TOOLE  POST-IMPACT  EEBICD 

t 

We  turn  now  to  examine  the  relationship  between  los  ^Involvement 
aid  specific  types  of  other-oriented  (and,  particularly,  ccrammity- 
oriented)  activities,  occurring  not  just  the  night  of  the  storm  but  at 
any  time  in  the  post-impact  period  up  to  the  time  of  the  interview.  Com¬ 
bining  all  such  activities  gives  a  rough  measure  of  what  might  be  called 
"informal  leadership"  in  the  post-impact  period, — that  is,  indicates  which 
people  could  most  be  counted  on  to  "dig  in"  (both  literally  and  figuratively) 
and  aid  the  stricken  community. 


Rescue  Activity 

We  would  expect  that  rescue  activity  would  be  the  work  primarily  of 
those  highly  involved,  those  who  themselves  had  kin  or  intimates  trapped 
or  believed  to  be  trapped  in  collapsed  buildings- that  is,  rescuers  trying 
to  free  particular  persons  in  particular  relationships  to  themselves. 

Another  group  orienting  themselves  to  snvrrc  trapped  in  the  wreckage  would 
be  persona  rather  highly  involved  in  the  souse  of  at  least  high  properly 
loss  bat  not  with  the  most  extreme  personal  losses. 

Table  9-2li  presents  the  findings  on  percentages  of  each  loes  cate¬ 
gory  who  took  a  direct  active  role  in  the  rescue  work,  and  those  who  took  a 
more  indirect  or  purely  auxiliary  role  in  the  rescue  work  (as  defined  in 
earlier  chapters). 

Examples  of  the  more  direct  active  rescue  work,  and  the  more  indirect 
or  auxiliary  type,  are  as  follows* 

More  direct  rescue  work* 

Then  I  dogged  around  there  and  helped  get  the  people, 
uncovered  bodies,  worked  pretty  near  all  night.  (Case 
R-ll*2,  p.  2) 

Indirect,  auxiliary  rescue  work* 

I  got  one  boy  hurt,  and  we  had  to  go  out  there  and  get 
him,  picked  him  up  and  carried  him  into  ths  next  bouse.  Them 
a  girl  with  a  broken  log,  trying  to  save  them,  and  helping 
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pick  up  the  other  people  too,  and  we  was  carrying  thaw  on 
cots  and  trying  to  gen  them  to  a  doctor*  (Case  S-163,  p.  lb) 


Table  9-2% 

DIRECT  AND  INDIRECT  RESCUE  ACTTVTTI,  BZ  LOSS  INVOLVEMENT 


Type  of 

Percent  of  All  Persons  In  Impact  With 

Percent  of  All 
Persons  Not  ha 
Impact  With 

Activity 

High 

Personal 

Medium 

Personal 

High 

Property 

Medium 

Sam 

Low 

Loss 

Loss 

Loss  Only 

Loss 

Loes 

Loss 

Direct  active 
role  in  rercue 
work 

22 

23 

26 

% 

20 

1 

Indirect,  auxili- 
ary  role  in 
rescue  work 

U 

8 

13 

1 

Any  rescue  work 

33 

31 

26 

17 

20 

2 

Estimated  Number 
of  Interviews 

IS 

66 

31 

2% 

30 

128 

If  enr  participation  in  rescue  work  is  taken  as  an  index,  there  are 
relatively  gaall  differences  according  to  I033  involvement  for  the  impact 
cases.  But,  if  wo  look  only  at  "direct  active  role  in  rescue"  theje  who 
had  only  medium  or  low  property  loss  and  low  personal  loss,  were  consider¬ 
ably  less  active  than  those  with  high  or  median  personal  or  uiyb  property 
loss. 


For  the  non-impact  cases,  there  is  a  clearcut  difference  between 
those  who  had  soce  losses  and  those  who  were  low  on  all  three  factors,  deaths, 
injuries  and  property  leas— the  latter  had  practically  no  participation  in 
rescue  activity*  live  is  scarcely  to  be  wondered  at,  since  most  of  the  low- 
loss  cases  were  located  in  areas  such  as  Searcy  which  were  not  at  all  hit  by 
the  s torn,  and  from  which  it  would  have  been  difficult  to  get  to  the  stricken 
areas  in  the  irraediate  aftermath  of  the  stom  (the  period  in  which  practically 
all  of  the  rescue  work  was  done).  Those  with  "sons  loss"  were  more  likely 
to  be  people  who  were  oa  the  peilphery  of  the  storm,  closer  geographically 
and  therefore  mre  accessible  to  the  worst  stricken  impact  areas.  It  is  to 
be  noted  that  their  degree  of  participation  in  rescue  is  almost  as  high  aj 
for  the  three  hlgher-loes  involvement  groups  of  the  impact  area. 

For  the  Impact  cases,  it  is  noteworthy  that  a  high  percentage  of 
those  with  high  personal  loss  engaged  in  rescue  work  (especially  direct 
active  rescue),  since  this  group  includes  those  who  were  themselves  injured. 
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many  of  them  seriously.  A  separate  tabulation  indicates  ihat  the  Injured 
had  just  as  high  participation  in  rescue  work  as  any  of  the  rest  of  the 
impact  population*  Though  respondents  who  did  so  seldom  made  a  point  at 
this  in  accounts  of  their  own  activity,  many  pointed  out  with  adidratico* 
cases  of  people  who  had  just  been  rescued  themselves*  turning  around  1—d 
lately  and  helping  dig  out  others  who  were  trapped*  disregarding  their  own 
possible  injuries*  Thus*  although  the  percentage  of  participation  in  rescue 
is  roughly  the  same  for  the  higb-peraonal-loes,  medium-personal-loss  end 
high-pro po rty-loa s  groups,  taking  into  consideration  the  incapacitation  of 
many  of  the  higb-peraonal-loes  group,  we  may  say  that  participation  In  rescue 
work  varied  directly  with  the  degree  of  loss  involvement* 

Since  the  high  personal  loss  group  had  a  lower  proportion  of  Balsa 
than  any  of  the  other  loss  categories  and  since  rescue  work  was  almost  ex¬ 
clusively  the  work  of  man,  the  proportions  of  the  high-personal-loss  group 
who  did  participate  in  rescue  take  on  all  tha  more  significance*  On  the 
other  hand,  one  of  the  situational  factors  points  in  the  same  direction  an 
the  loss  differences!  i.e»,  the  medium-loss  group  had  a  lower  percentage 
located  in  Judsonia  at  the  tine  of  the  storm,  and  therefore  were  less  likely 
to  be  geographically  accessible  for  the  rescue  work* 


Mortuary  Activity 

Here  we  are  considering  those  who  reported  that  they  actually  handled 
the  dead  physically*  Most  of  this  activity  was  in  connection  with  rescue 
work.  For  example! 

Than  I  d  ugged  around  there  ...uncovered  bodies*  worked 
pretty  near  all  night.  (Case  R-ll*2*  p.  2) 

And  we  just  begin  to  help  neighbors. ..gather  up  the  deed 
and  the  wounded.  (Case  R-33U,  p*  2) 

Table  9-25  presents  the  distribution  of  this  type  of  activity  by  loss  involve¬ 
ment* 


There  are  no  differences  in  extent  of  mortuary  activity  by  lose  In¬ 
volvement  for  tha  non-impact  cases,  and  only  a  moderate  difference  for  the 
impact  cases — i.e.,  those  with  lesser  loss  involvement  were  lass  likely  to 
engage  in  any  of  this  type  of  activity.  3ut  it  is  to  be  noted  that  i!;e  per¬ 
centages  reporting  such  activity  were  in  all  events  very  low,  so  th?,i  net 
much  emphasis  should  be  placed  on  the  differences  that  appear* 

For  the  Impact  cases,  differences  in  mortuary  activity  are  la  the 
same  direction  as  the  differences  on  rescue  activity  proper*  end  the  caaee 
tend,  in  fact,  to  overlap — i.e.,  those  who  did  participate  in  mortuary 
activity  also  were  active  re sc aero* 


m 


tafcli  9-25 

VORTOART  ACTI7XTI,  BT  LOSS  INVCLVEVEST 


Percent  of  All 
?«—»  Mot  la 

Percent  rfjgl  Persons  In  Twpect  With  lappet  With 


High 

Personal 

Loss 

Medium 

Personal 

Loss 

High 
Property 
Loss  Only 

Medium 

Loss 

Less 

Lorn 

Loss 

Participated  in 
direct  handling 
of  dead 

17 

18 

13 

k 

5 

3 

Estimated  Number 
of  Interviews 

18 

66 

31 

2 It 

30 

128 

Medlcal-Sos  d.tal  Activity 

While  persons  participating  In  medical  ad  hospital  activity  Include 
cases  of  regular  hospital  and  other  medical  (and  mortuary)  personnel,  the 
tabulations  presented  below  are  restricted  to  volunteer  activities.  The 
category  of  medical  volunteers  does  include,  however,  nones  or  practical 
nurses  not  regularly  employed  in  hospitals,  who  volunteered  th-'ir  sendees 
to  hospitals  or  medical  centers  in  the  aftermath  of  the  tornado*  It  also 
includes  all  private  individuals  who  volunteered  either  services  or  supplies 
i  to  the  hoopitals  or  medical  centers* 

Examples  are  the  followings 

After  I  beard  about  it  an  the  radio,  I  went  down  to  the 
hospital.  I  knew  they  would  need  help.  I'm  a  none,  I  worked 
there  cp  till  last  year,  when  I  got  married*  I  couldn't  find 
anyone  in  charge,  so  1  just  pitched  in,  helped  in  receiving, 
finding  them  a  place  on  the  floor.  •• 

Whan  we  heard  the  sirens  ay  daughter  went  over  to  the 
hospital.  Pretty  soon  shs  came  back  and  said  they  needed  quilts 
and  blankets,  tfe  got  some  from  upstairs,  and  she  took  'em  on. 

As  noted  elsewhere  in  the  report,  the  greatest  proportion  of  this 
activity  occurred  during  the  night  right  after  the  storm* 

»■  A  breakdown  of  these  volunteer  cases  by  loss-involvement  shows  that 

all  but  one  of  them  fall  into  the  low-loss  non-impact  category,  wiwne  they 
constitute  lb  percent  of  the  estimated  128  sample  eases  of  that  class* 

(the  one  other  case  was  a  high-properxy-loss  Impact  case)* 
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Ibis  concentration  is  strikingly  different  from  the  distribution 
by  loss  involvement  of  parsons  who  engaged  in  other  types  of  connanity- 
arlented  activity  in  the  post-impact  period* 

The  most  obvious  explanation  for  this  concentration  nay  be  the 
fact  that  (as  explained  in  Chapter  7  above)  all  the  local  hospitals  and 
improvised  medical  centers  were  located  in  Searcy,  a  non- impact  area,  so 
that  the  people  nearest  at  hand  to  engage  in  such  activities  would  be  non¬ 
impact  low-loss  cases*  People  who  felt  any  need  to  explain  why  they  did 
not  volunteer  for  medical-hospital  activities,  were  practically  all  (all 
but  one)  non-impact  cases;  and,  of  these,  the  vast  majority  gave  as  their 
reason  the  quantity  of  help*  For  examples 

I  didn't  go  on  up  to  the  armory  ^/iaprnvised  medical 
center/  and  help  because  they  had  all  the  help  they  noedad 
up  there*  (A  woman  in  Searcy;  Case  B-3U2,  p.  6) 

A  minority  mentioned  that  they  felt  themselves  incompetent  (compared  with 
others)  to  do  such  work.  Considering  the  objeotive  evidence  regarding  the 
medical  work  presented  in  Chapter  7,  the  reference  to  quantity  is  probably 
a  realistic  appraisal  of  the  question* 

Though  the  factor  of  competence  was  not  often  mentioned  by  those 
explaining  why  they  did  not  volunteer  for  medical  week,  we  would  l^ypothe- 
sixe  that  this  is  a  major  element  in  the  difference  in  frequency  and  dis¬ 
tribution  of  this  type  of  volunteer  activity*  Van y  more  people  felt  a 
need  to  explain  not  participating  in  rescue  or  organizational  relief 
activities.  These  along  with  informal  relief— especially  giving  shelter 
and  food  to  the  homeless— were  evidently  the  more  obvious  things  people 
felt  they  could  do  to  help  out  in  the  situation,  whermam  «*rHcal  activity 
would  be  sore  likely  defined  as  a  job  for  professionals.  Perhaps  too, 
there  was  soma  fear  of  confronting  the  task  of  care  for  the  injured,  yven 
though  only  as  an  auxiliary  to  professionally  trained  personnel.  A  possible 
basis  of  such  feeling  would  be  an  increased  sense  of  nelplessness  to  handle 
the  situation— since  many  of  the  injured  would  be  difficult  to  help— which 
wo  old  not  be  true  of  such  other  active  endeavors  as  rescue  and  giving 
shelter,  food  and  clothing,  etc.  The  factors  of  competence  and  geographic 
location,  are  possible  explanations  of  why  those  with  heavier  losses  did 
not  participate  in  any  volunteer  medical  work,  while  they  did  in  consider¬ 
able  measure  "dig  in"  in  rescue  and  relief  work* 


Informal  Relief  Activities 

■Informal  Relief  Activities"  refers  to  giving  individual  mid  to 
atorm  victims,  in  the  form  of  temporary  shelter  in  one 1  s  own  private  hoot, 
food,  clothing,  furnishings,  help  in  rebuilding  damaged  property,  mid  in 
salvaging  possessions  blcem  about  by  the  wind,  ani  any  other  help  in  re¬ 
covering  from  the  effects  of  the  tornado.  Examples  arci 

le  worked  on  until  midnight  getting  the  bales  of  bey 
hauled... into  the  hay  shed.  (Cass  ft-250,  p.  2) 
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We  norod  her  things  all  over  bare  in  the  hone#  from  that 
little  house  over  there*  (Casa  H-202,  p*  2) 

Then  we  brought  Ms  wife  ^irlfe  of  known  fri over  to 
her  Bother's*  (Case  B-2li6,  p*  6)  “ 

They  didn't  have  no  place  to  stay,  so  ve  just  brought  then 
all  derm  here*  (Case  3-98,  p*  5) 

Table  9-26  shows  the  extent  to  which  people  in  the  different  loss 
categories  gave  informal  relief  or  rehabilitation  aid  to  their  own  kin  or 
intimates,  to  others  outside  this  circle,  and  also  the  percentage  who  gave 
such  individual  aid  to  any  disaster  victim. 


Table  9-26 

INFORMAL  RELIEF  ACTIVITIES,  BT  LOSS  MVCLVOEST 


Percent  of  All  Persona  In  Impact  With 


type  of 
Activity 


Informal  aid  to 
Icin  or  intimate* 
Informal  aid  to 
other* 

Informal  aid  to  any 


High 

Medium 

Personal 

Personal 

Lose 

Loos 

28 

23 

17 

39 

_  High 

Medium 

Loss 

Property 
Loss  Only 

26 

13 

39 

25 

55 

33 

Percent  of  All 
Persons  Not  In 
Impact  lith 

Some 

Lor 

Loss 

Loss 

3U 

17 

51i 

25 

66 

37 

individual  persons*  39 


50 


Estimated  Number 

of  Interviews  18  66  31  21*  30  128 

""  *  This  Is  not  a  direct  "sum  of  the  two  sbere  categories,  since  ajqr " 

respondent  could  have  aided  both  kin  or  Inline tes,  and  others* 


As  the  table  shows,  the  differences  among  the  inpact  cases,  by  lose 
involves nt,  are  only  moderate,  and  are  not  consistent  when  considering  dif  - 
fo rent  objects  of  this  typo  of  aid*  While  for  the  non-impact  cases,  those 
with  sons  losses  axe  consistently  more  succorant  th^n  those  with  little  or 
no  losses,  toward  both  kin  and  intimates,  and  comparative  outsiders*  For 
the  impact  cases,  thosa  in  the  two  middle  levels  of  lose  Jirrolvewnt — i.e*, 
those  who  had  medium  personal  losses,  or  high  property  loss  only —were  the 
ones  that  stood  out  with  highor  percentages  giving  aid  to  both  types  of 
objects,  but  the  differences  are  moderate  at  best*  Those  with  high  personal 
losses  ware  just  as  high  as  the  next  two  groups  on  informal  aid  to  their  own 
kin  and  intimates,  but  lower  on  aid  to  comparative  outsider — a  finding  not  to 
be  wendered  at*  Those  with  only  medium  or  low  property  loss  and  low  personal 
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losses,  vers  lover  in  each  category  of  aid* 

Considering  the  informal  aid  to  people  outside  the  law  diets  family 
or  friendship  circle,  our  findings  are  in  line  with  the  hypothesis  that 
extending  aid  to  individual  disaster  victims  requires  being  oneself  bard 
enough  hit  by  the  storm  to  "feel  with"  the  disaster  victims,  and  at  the 
same  time  not  so  severely  loss-involved  by  bereavement  and  injury,  as  to 
be  unable  (for  either  physical  or  emotional  reasons,  or  both)  to  give  any 
adequate  aid  to  other  disaster  victims*  It  is  particularly  significant 
that  by  far  the  highest  percentage  giving  aid  to  other  than  kin  or  lntiaatss 
(or  to  any  Individual  disaster  victims)  appeared  in  the  non-impact  group 
who  had  some  losses*  This  group  would  havs  themselves  suffered  sufficient 
loss  to  identify  intimately  with  the  victims  and,  on  the  other  hand,  mere 
relatively  free  of  physical  or  emotional  incapacitations* 


Volunteer  Work  with  formal  Relief  Agencies 

A  different  way  of  helping  the  disaster  victims  was  by  volunteering 
for  work  with  the  formal  relief  and  rehabilitation  agencies*  Examples  ares 

We  commenced  to  help  prepare  food  for  the  Red  Cross*** 
different  groups  of  us  worked  there  for  a  week*.*  (Case 
R-312,  p.  6) 

I  came  back  and  went  down  to  the  Methodist  Church  which 
served  as  headquarters  and  worked  with  the  Salvation  Any 
the  remainder  of  the  night  and  the  next  day..*  (Case  B-l^O, 

P*  2) 

I  worked  two  different  place*.. Church  of  Christ  and... 

Salvation  Army.  (Case  Rr-202,  p.  20) 

W»  would  expect  that  the  pattern  for  participation  In  volunteer  work 
with  the  formal  relief  agencies — mainly  Red  Cross  and  Salvation  Army,  but 
also  including  various  church  groups— would  be  different  from  that  of  rescue 
work  and  informal  perscral  relief  aid.  To  help  others  by  Joining  in  a  for¬ 
mal  organisational  effort  is  in  its  nature  a  core  indirect,  less  personal 
way  of  giving  aid  to  disaster  victims  (although  different  organisations  vary 
a  good  deal  among  themselves  in  the  degree  of  informality  with  which  ttey 
dispense  aid  in  such  disasters),  it  eight,  therefore,  expect,  that  the 
agency  volunteers  would  coma  more  predominantly  from  people  loss  heavily 
involved  in  the  disaster— in  this  c&sw  fron  non-impact  as  „onpcre4  to  impact, 
and  from  the  low-loss  categories  more  than  from  the  medium  or  high. 

As  can  be  sesn  from  Table  9-27,  the  differences  in  percentage  parti¬ 
cipating  in  volunteer  work  with  formal  agencies  are  not  a  matter  of  loes— 
inrolvoffcnt,  but  are  primarily  a  sic  pie  break  between  inpoct  and  noo- Impact 
cases,  the  latter  showing  considerably  higher  percentages  participating. 

For  the  it  pact  cases  (although  there  are  minor  differences  according  to  lows 
involvement  categories)  all  the  percentages  are  low.  Thus,  it  would  appear 
that  whore  one  was,  rather  than  the  degree  of  loss  suffered  (although  these 
are  of  course  related),  uade  the  difference  In  extent  of  participation  in 
this  aspect  of  aid  to  the  disaster  victims. 


■  ■'W- 
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Tkbla  9-27 

VOLONTEEH  VOHK  WITH  FOBM&L  RELIEF  AGENCIES,  BT  LOSS  INVQLVEHSfT 


Percent  of  All 
Eersone  Hot  In 

Percent  of  All  Persons  In  Impact  With  Impact  With 


High 

Personal 

Loss 

Medium 

Personal 

Loss 

High 
Property 
Loss  Only 

Medium 

Loss 

Som 

Loss 

Low 

Loss 

Volunteered  with 
formal  relief 
agency 

6 

12 

— . 

8 

20 

21 

Estimated  Number 
of  Interviews 

18 

66 

31 

2li 

30 

128 

Post-Impact  "Leadership" 

Since,  as  pointed  out  in  earlier  chapters,  there  is  no  clearcat,  single 
index  of  leadership  behavior  for  the  post-impact  period,  vs  shall  again  use 
as  a  measure  of  '•active  connunity  orientation"  participation  in  any  on#  or 
core  of  the  following  activities! 

-  Actlvo  rescue  work  (not  including  merely  auxiliary  work 

or  vague  references  to  "our  getting  +'aem  out") 

-  Volunteer  to  hospital  or  Medical  center 

-  Informal  relief  to  people  other  than  kin  or  intimates 

-  Volunteer  work  with  formal  relief -rehabilitation  agencies# 

Ho  would  hypothesize  that  ccncunity-orlented  behavior  would  be  most 
prevalent  in  individuals  with  sufficiently  high  loss  involvement  to  b*  sym¬ 
pathetic-ally  identified  with  the  disaster— struck  community  and  at  the  same 
time  cot  so  incapacitated  as  to  be  unable  to  give  the  kinds  of  aid  needed# 

The  findings  are  definitely  in  the  predicted  direction.  The  highest 
percentage  participating  in  any  one  or  combination  of  these  activities  appears 
for  the  non-inpact  cases  who  suffered  sons  losses  and  next  highest  percents 
are  for  thosi  in  impact  who  sustained  modi  am  personal  losses  or  high  property 
losses  onlye 

It  is  interesting  that  about  half  of  the  impact  cases  and  of  the  non¬ 
impact  cases,  took  part  in  sows  way  in  giving  aid  to  the  disaster  victims. 

This  is  a  rather  high  proportion,  and  is  no  doubt  at  least  partly  depaixlent 
on  the  pre-exLeting  homogeneity  and  solidarity  of  the  area — a  factor  which 


would  probably  be  absent  from  any  predominantly  urban  or  suburban  area 
stricken  by  a  slailar  disaster* 


Table  9-28 

■active  caaaarcn  orientation"  in  m  post-impact  period 


Percent  of  All 
Persons  Not  In 

Percent  of  All  Persons  In  Impact  With  Impact  With 


High 

Personal 

Loss 

Medina 

Personal 

Loss 

High 
Property 
Loss  Only 

Medina 

Loss 

Some 

Loss 

Low 

Loss 

■Active  Community 
Orientation- 

39 

58 

55 

33 

66 

1* 

Estimated  Number 
of  Interviews 

18 

66 

31 

2 k 

30 

128 
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loss  mrcumaa  jud  uses,  fost-hfact  suptosihc  hsictioks 

*e  noted  ibm  that  greater  loaa  iardlTMMnt  la  associated  la  tha 
Ismediate  post-lnpact  period  with  aore  intense  affective  reactions,  parti¬ 
cularly  with  those  of  the  shock-etna  variety*  is  indicated  in  Table  9-29, 
tha  relation  beta  tea  leas  inrolvenent  and  sort  persistent  esotional  reactions 
(those  beyond  tha  iawdiate  poet-iapect  period)  is  less  clear-cut* 


Table  9-29 

si&sasi  G?  PHX3ICAL  AND  PSICRCLOOICJL  DIS35EB1SCSS 
H  S3  LATSH  POST-DEPACf  PERIOD,  E7  LOSS  IWDMBENT 


l^rpe  of 
Dietarbanae 


Any  physiological 
or  psychos  coatic 
Any  psychological 
Ary-  reaeticos  ef 
either  kind 
Reactions  of  Both 
kinds 


Estimated  Ec-ter 

of  Interview  18  66  31  2^  30  128 

e  Bat,  breaking  this  category  into  those  suffering  perse?  °1  loss  and 
those  with  property  loss  only,  tha  foiwer  have  26  percent,  tha  latter  67 
percent* 

**  Breaking  tMa  also  by  personal  as  against  only  property  loss,  we 
find  26  ^eroeni  Torres  $$  percent* 

The  lapact  ease*  ebon  differencee  by  degree  at  loee  iavblvsnent, 
only  an  the  physiological  or  psychcecoatie  syxrpUna.  Chile  there  is  a  general 
trend  in  the  Incidence  of  psychosomatic  ayrotoks  over  the  various  loss  inroive- 
wmt  groups,  the  Major  distinction  is  between  those  tdtfc  ealy  vsediue  loss" 
(i.e.,  Mediae  or  1 Gar  property  lose  and  low  parsons!  loss)  as  against  all  the 
higher  loea  gross,  differences  aixcg  tha  higher  loss  groepe  being  Basil 
enough  to  be  dss  to  F&wly  sard, lug  variation*  The  naa-iipact  cases,  by  con¬ 
trast,  differentiate  catswen  the  gross  loss  categories— those  with  scse  loss 
versus  those  with  little  or  neos— only  on  psychological  reactions,  and  there 
only  by  a  very  Moderate  difference*  Harare r,  though  an  physical  reactions, 
and  on  both  physical  and  psychological  reactions,  tbs  two  aain  loss  groups 
have  alsost  exactly  tee  sue  percentages,  thess  canoed  a  distinction  with 
the  loss  type  between  those  with  personal  losses  and  those  with  only  property 
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fetal],  of  the..  ttoil1^*'  *•*  “  taok  «t  eon  of  tho 


Pjgglologlcal  or  ftorchoaceatlc  Bgectioai 

*?**•  If  they  JELJ****  v^SuoSTfe^S!1  W  sy*ptoe» 

in  which  only  thelorS-JS  5?fL2°*  the  «WU  Pattern,  noted** 

^®oth®T“  r°r  the  impact  eases,  while  forth****  ^tic*ab3y  Afferent  from 
goriee  did  not  diff«r*>ivMn+,.  i  «nue  for  the  uon-iesaet  the  e-mum  ... 

Table  ?-30 

“™  "  "KSS®  "•»«* 


Type  Of 

Reaction 

Aeote  ayaptons 
Protraotad  (jpptou 

Satlpited  Cisber 
of  Interrianj 


Percent  of  All  Persons 
— _ in  Ir^ct  Kith 

fedlna  High 
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4m  aedlua-loes  cues  on  one  bud,  and  4m  three  higher-lost  categories  on  the 
other.  The  sans  difference  holds  for  the  daration  of  the  physical  disturbances 
(bat  not  far  the  daration  of  the  psychological  disturbances,  v^ere  no  differ¬ 
ences  of  note  appear  between  the  different  loss  categories).  Thus,  consideration 
of  affective  disturbances  separately  fron  cognitive  and  related  disturbances, 
aodifies  the  picture  presented  in  Table  9-29  about  psychological  disturbances 
In  general,  which  showed  no  distinctions  by  Ices  inrolyansnt  for  the  laf>act 
eases. 

Consideration  of  the  details  of  subtypes  of  affective  and  of  cogni¬ 
tive  disturbances  codifies  the  picture  further  *  those  with  high  personal  loss 
show  the  highest  percentages  of  shock  and  stun  reactions  lasting  into  the 
later  post-ixpact  period,  which  follows  the  difference  noted  above  on  shoek- 
s tun  reactions  far  the  night  of  the  s tors  itself.  But  for  otter  types  of 
affective  disturbances  (those  corresponding  to  the  "agitated  states"  of  the 

to  poat-irpact— e.g.,  "nsrvousness,  irritability,  anxiety"),  the  highest 
incidence  is  in  the  we  dim-personal-loa  s  category.  The  higb-property-loes-only 
cases  hare  the  highest  proportions  reporting  any  type  of  cognitive  distur¬ 
bances,  and  specifically  the  cost  prooinent  type— "inability  to  concentrate." 

ke  say  say,  on  the  basis  of  these  details,  that  the  inpact  cases  with 
higher  levels  of  loss  involvcsant,  tend,  in  general,  to  show  *ore  syaptows 
than  ixpact  cases  with  orJy  aodertte  loss;  but  there  is  substantial  variation 
in  the  typs  of  syrptCH  xiich  is  Boat  proairant,  according  to  the  kind  as  well 
as  degree  of  lose  in  question*  those  with  high  personal  losses  (in' deaths 
and  injuries)  txdxg  mot  likely  to  report  physical  syuptena  and  the  shock- 
stun  type  of  affcctiva  reactions;  those  with  sediuai  personal  loss  shc.lng 
cost  often  the  other  cain  kir.d  of  affective  reaction  (agitated  states^-  irri¬ 
tability,  anxiety,  "iiarTOusnsca")  j  and  those  with  lew  personal  losses  but 
high  property  less  ehersi &z  scat  often  the  cognitive  disturbances,  particularly 
thcas  tailing  with  concentration  on  tasks. 

Tte  non-icpAct  cases  shows d  a  different  pattern*  —while  there  was 
no  difference  in  ph-jicol  reactions  between  the  two  gross  categories  of  loss, 
they  were  notably  different  In  duration  of  thsee  sysptocs,  half  of  those  with 
sesrs  losses  (who  reported  tsj  ey-pteso)  having  reactions  lasting  a  week  or  aore, 
as  against  only  a  fifth  of  those  aacrg  the  little-or-no-loes  group  who  had 
such  eyrptono.  This  difference  in  duration  was  uuch  less  pronounced  (bat 
appeared,  in  tbs  scae  direction)  for  tbs  psychological  types  of  disturbances} 
but,  in  this  area,  tLere  ano  noticeable  and  consistent  differences  in  the 
epacific  type 3  of  reactions,  between  the  twe  loss  groups.  Those  with  *o derate 
losses  show  roraidirabiy  rare  of  the  cognitive  reactions,  particularly  inability 
to  concentrate,  than  do  those  uith  slight  or  no  losses;  ®Ld  soisewhat  aore 
of  too  affective  disturbances ,  particularly  the  anxiety  dreaas  or  nighttssres. 

Tte  percentages  for  non-icpact  groups  are  all  lower  than  those  for  the  impact 
cases. 

Taking  into  consideration  at  this  point  the  relationship  of  loss  i»- 
volveaent  to  other  variables  vhich  sight  be  affecticg  the  results,  we  note 
that  the  high-prcpcrty -loss-only  group  has  a  higher  proportion  of  older  people 
(over  h$  as  against  under  J*5)  than  any  of  the  other  iispact  loss  groups.  This 
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■ay  be  partially  responsible  for  the  higher  proportions  that  this  group 
shears  of  psychological  disturbances  in  general,  cognitive  disturbances  is 
general  and  in  detail,  and  affective  disturbances  in  general,  since  we 
would  expect  that  older  persons  would  have  lesser  powers  of  psychological 
recovery  from  the  stresses  of  the  disaster  i*han  younger  ones* 

The  other  major  consideration  with  respect  to  related  variables, 
is  the  sex  ratio t — the  high-personal-loss  group,  having  a  higher  proportion 
of  females  than  any  of  the  other  impact  loss  groups,  may  be  expected  to 
show  more  affective  reactions  in  the  later  post-impact  period  and,  in  fact, 
they  do  shear  greater  frequency  for  the  shock-stun  type  of  reaction  (which 
is  more  a  female  than  a  male  phenomenon,  since  loss  of  self-control  or 
reductions  of  consciousness— e.g.,  fainting— is  considerably  more  allowable 
for  women  than  for  men  in  this  culture)  •  While  the  differences  in  affective 
reaction  found  may  be  due  in  part  to  sex,  the  magnitudes  involved  indicate 
that  loss  involvement  is  also  operative  as  a  determining  factor* 


Morale 

Morale,  or  the  capacity  to  hold  one's  cwn  under  stress,  is  not  some¬ 
thing  that  respondents  tell  us  about  directly  in  the  interviews.  Bat  we  can 
gat  soma  rough  indication  of  this  elusive  dimension  by  considering  a  number 
of  expressions  of  attitudes  and  f sellings  in  the  later  post-impact  period — 
namely: 

1*  Positive,  mixed,  or  negative  attitudes  toward  the  various  infor¬ 
mal  and  forsal  agencies  involved  in  bringing  aid  to  the  disaster  vi  ctims  * 

a.  Rescue,  medical  and  mortuary  activity 

b*  Formal  control  agencies— State  Police,  National  Goard,  etc* 

c*  Foraal  relief-rehabilitation  agencies — Red  Cross,  Salva¬ 
tion  Any,  etc* 

2.  Positive,  mixed  or  negative  attitudes  about  the  disruption  of 
community  services — electricity,  water,  gas,  communications,  etc. 

3*  Positive,  mixed  or  negative  attitudes  toward  outsiders  costing 
into  the  stricken  area* 

U*  Own  subjective  sense  of  deprivation,  in  absolute  terms,  or  in 
comparison  to  others* 

5*  Positive  mixed  or  negative  attitudes  toward  rebuilding  of  des¬ 
troyed  hows* 
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Attitudes  About  Aid  to  the  Disaster  Victims 


Tbe  Rescue,  Medical  and  Mortuary  Activity 

All  the  cases  were  classified  as  to  whether  they  made  favorable 
or  unfavorable  comment  on  each  of  the  following  activities  of  the  emergency 
puaaei  rescue  activities,  first-aid  activities,  mortuary  activities,  and 
hospital  activities.  ¥e  than  noted  which  of  these* — (l)  made  only  favor¬ 
able  comma nt8  (and  no  unfavorable  cements)  about  any  of  these  four  areas 
of  aidj  (2)  which  made  only  unfavorable  cocscnta  (and  no  favorable  comments) 
about  any  of  these  subjects,  and  (3)  which  made  some  favorable  comments  and 
acme  unfavorable  comments.  The  three  categories  will  be  referred  to  here 
as  positive,  negative  and  mired  attitudes. 

Examples  of  favorable  comments  ares 


Everybody  wae  busy... helping  pick  up  the  dead  and  wounded... 
seemed  like  everybody  realized  what  had  happened  and  had  just 
kind  of  settled  down  and  gone  to  work.  (Case  R-33h»  p.  9) 

I  do  think  that  everything  was  dene  that  could  be  done,  and 
it  was  Just  wonderful  how  the  people,  nurses  and  doctors,  all 
came  from  other  towns  and  communities  to  help.  (Case  R-3l£,  p-  7) 


Examples  of  unfavorable  comments  ares 


That  night  before  the  storm,  the  people  wae  crowded  any  place 
so  bad,  they  was  bothering  the  people  that  was  getting  the  dead 
outj  they  were  getting  in  the  way.  (Case  B-110,  p.  33) 

Someone  was  saying  how  terrible  it  seemed  to  view  tha  bodies 
at  the  undertaker  shop— the  dead  that  were  sent  up  there  were 
more  than  they  could  care  for,  they  didn't  have  room  and  they 
just  had  to  Btack  them  like  they  were  logs.  (Case  R-3 h2,  p.  12) 

Wa  would  expect  that  people  suffering  different  degrees  ctf  loss 
involvement  would  express  different  degrees  of  favorable  attitude  about 
these  emergency  phase  activities,  specifically  that  persons  with  Mgh  loss 
involvement  might  show  lower  "morals"  and  negative  attitudes  toward  the 
conduct  of  these  activities. 

The  findings  (as  shown  in  Table  9-32)  are  generally  in  the  expected 
direction,  the  more  highly  loss-involved  showing  more  negative  and  mixed 
reactions  to  the  emergency  phase  activities.  Tee  differences  are  moderate 
and  show  up,  for  the  impact  cases,  primarily  in  the  proportions  expressing 
mixed  attitudes.  The  medium-loss  group  also  showed  a  somewhat  lower  per¬ 
centage  of  positive  comments  only,  but  they  had  very  few  negative  contents 
and  no  mixed,  and  generally  very  few  consents  on  these  problems.  Among 
tha  non- impact  cases,  those  with  some  losses  are  generally  more  negative 
about  the  emergency  activities  than  those  with  little  or  no  losses* 


ATTITUDES  TCRAHD  RESCUE,  VEtttCAL  AND  HORTUIHT  ACTIVITIES 
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The  percentages  expressing  soma  attitude  on  these  problems  regardless 
of  valency,  gives  a  rough  indication  of  the  degree  of  concern  people  had  about 
them,  according  to  different  level*,  of  loss.  Here  surprisingly  enough  it  was 
not  those  with  the  highest  losses,  bus  those  with  high  property  loes  cnly 
that  most  often  expressed  some  opinions  on  these  topics.  Hnrever,  the  dif¬ 
ferences  between  those  with  property  loss  and  thoes  with  high  or  aedlmi  per¬ 
sonal  losses,  are  not  great.  Those  of  tbs  impact  cases  with  only  moderate 
loss  showed  the  least  concern  as  expressed  in  this  index.  Tha  two  loss  cate¬ 
gories  of  non-impact  cases  were  about  equally  "vocal*  in  their  c aments  on 
the  emergency  activities. 


Attitude  Toward  Formal  Control  Agencies 

Expressions  of  attitude  toward  formal  control  agencies  (the  National 
Guard,  the  State  Police,  other  police,  and  federal,  state,  county  and  local 
governmental  agencies  and  officers)  are  notably  scarcer  than  expressions  of 
attitude  toward  emergency  activities  or  relief  and  rehabilitation. 

Again,  ws  have  classified  the  expressions  of  opinion  as  exclusively 
positive,  mixed  and  exclusively  negative. 

Examples  of  positive  attitudes  tree 

The  Rational  Guard  and  cops  did  a  good  job  of  guarding. ... 

(Case  B-238,  p.  9) 

Tou'n  just  kinds  glad  to  see  than  because  you  know  they're 

there  to  assist  you.  (Case  B-15b,  p.  15) 
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Examples  of  mixed  attitudes  are: 

1  think  one  thing  we  might  not  hire  had  enough  centralized 
authority  during  the  first  two  or  three  days  and  sometimes  wo ' d 
have  a  cross— op  with  orders  and  it  was  a  little  confusing*  But 
overall  I  think  it  was  a  good  job*  (Case  B>-150,  p*  17) 

Examples  of  negative  attitudes  axel 

Lots  of  people  that  would  have  gone  in  and  worked  and  helped 
everyway  they  could*  wasn't  let  go  in***thsy  told  them  they 
couldn't  without  going  and  getting  a  permit*  They  said*  'Well* 
if  thov  won't  want  me  to  work  any  more  than  that*  well  I'll 
just  go  homo'. (.didn't  want  to  go  through  all  the  trouble  of 
going  somewhere  and  explaining  and  telling  them  what  they  was 
going  to  do  and  all*  (Case  R-2U6,  p*  38-39) 

We  would  expect  that  the  higher  the  loss  involvement*  the  greater 
the  percent  expressing  some  concern  about  these  agencies*  on  the  theory 
that  those  harder  hit  weald  feel  more  need  of  reassurance  about  protection 
and  order  from  the  various  formal  authorities* 

As  indicated  in  Table  9-33*  this  hypothesis  is  supported  by  the 
relatively  high  percentage  of  high-perscnal-loas  cases  expressing  some 
attitude.  Differences  among  the  other  loss  involvessont  groups  (both  the 
Impact  groups  and  the  nan-impact  groups)  are  negligible. 

Table  9-33 
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With  respect  to  content  of  the  expressed  attitudes,  trends  are 
opposite  for  the  inpact  and  non-inpact  cases.  Far  the  Jjpact  cases,  the 
higher  the  loss  involvement,  the  more  positive  is  tbs  attitude  toward  the 
formal  control  agencies*  For  the  non-impact  cases,  those  with  some  losses 
are  more  negative  toward  the  formal  control  agencies  than  those  with  little 
or  no  loss*  Presumably  different  dynamics  are  at  work  in  the  non-impact 
cases  from  those  of  the  impact  cases,  i.e.,  that  the  kinds  of  expressions 
of  positive  attitude  made  by  the  non-impact  people  are  of  a  psychologically 
different  order  from  those  made  by  people  who  wen  directly  bit  by  the  storm* 


Attitudes  Toward  Formal  Relief  Agencies 

Here  we  consider  attitudes  expressed  toward  the  Bed  Cross,  the 
Salvation  Army,  the  various  local  and  outside  church  and  other  formal  relief 
and  rehabilitation  agencies*  Since  the  problems  of  relief  snd  rehabilita¬ 
tion  were  much  more  open  and  obvious  for  the  disaster  victims  than  those  of 
control  and  authority.  It  is  to  be  expected  that  we  would  get  much  greater 
expression  of  opinion  on  these  agencies,  than  an  the  police  and  other  author¬ 
ity  agencies.  To  the  extent  that  the  work  of  the  relief  agencies  provided 
not  only  material  aid  but  also  psychological  reassurance  to  those  suffering 
great  stress,  we  should  expect  that  the  degree  of  extremity  of  loss  involve¬ 
ment  would  be  reflected  in  the  extent  to  which  respondents  in  the  different 
loss  groups  express  some  evaluative  concern  with  the  organisational  relief 
work.  It  Is  practically  impossible,  of  coarse,  to  tell  whether  similar 
evaluative  statements  do  in  fact  have  the  same  kind  of  psychological  meaning 
for  different  respondents  (something  we  would  have  to  aseuso  in  order  reason¬ 
ably  to  consider  attitudes  of  thi3  sort  as  a  morale  itxljr).  !fe  would  expect 
generally,  that,  other  things  being  equal,  the  highor  the  laas  involvement, 
the  greater  the  need  for  reassurance  from  these  types  of  ■erthoritiesx"  and 
that  sensitivity  to  negative  aspects  of  the  relief  work  would  be  greater  in 
those  whose  loss  involvement  is  high  out  particularly  where  the  loss  focused 
on  property  destruction,  homelessness  and  similar  effects  of  the  storm  rather 
than  on  loss  of  life  and  injuries  (whore  the  formal  relief  agencies  would, 
of  necessity,  be  able  to  offer  only  psychological  support}* 

Again  we  have  made  a  rough  classification  of  the  evaluative  comments 
into  positive  only,  mixed,  and  negative  only  (recognising,  jf  course,  that 
this  greatly  oversimplifies  the  variety  and  complexity  of  the  actual  state¬ 
ments  made).  Examples  of  such  comments  are: 

Examples  of  positive  comments : 

The  Salvation  Army  did  a  wonderful  work.  Of  coerse  they 
are  smaller  and  can't  do  os  much  in  as  big  a  way  as  the  Red 
Cross... but  they  did  do  a  wonderful  work,  (Case  B-3t|2,  p.  7) 

Woil,  it  seemed  like  everybody  was  here  pretty  qwick... 
the  Salvation  Amy....  (Case  R-118,  p.  21) 

•7e  had  lots  of  stuff  ^Tocal  relief  group/... did  cmr  best... 
we  were  going  strong  when  the  Red  Cross  moved  into  %»H  Knob* 

(Case  R-33U,  p.  18) 
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Examples  of  negative  consents! 

The  Red  Cross  ain't  worth  fifteen  cents  for  my  money* 
They  don't  do  nothing  for  yon*  Ton  go  up  there  and  tell 
them  your  life  history,  sign  your  name  to  a  bunch  of  lies, 
they  might  do  something  for  you*  (Case  R-31^5,  p*  20) 

They've  been  there  /the  Bed  Cross/  and  said  they  was 
going  to  do  something.*. but  they've  never  been  hare... 
never  brought  nothing  yet... so  they  hadn't  done  nothing* 
(Case  R-298,  p.  13) 


Table  9— 3U  presents  the  findings  on  these  attitudes  as  related  to 
loss  involvement! 


Table  9-3U 
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With  respect  to  frequency  of  comment  there  is  little  difference 
emong  thu  loss  involvement  groups,  except  for  the  relatively  leer  frequency 
for  tho  non- impact  cases  with  len  loss.  Since  the  proportion  of  respondents 
cccmsntir,;  on  formal  relief  agency  activities  ie  high,  the  general  pictuiw 
is  consistent  with  the  hypothesis  suggested  above* 

With  respect  to  the  content  of  the  expressed  attitudes  an  relief 
agencies  ths  pattern  is  similar  to  that  for  formal  control  agencies!— the 
higher  the  loss  involvement  among  tbs  Impact  cases,  ths  more  positive  the 
attitude  toward  the  agencies  concerned;  and,  for  the  non-impact  cases. 
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(hose  with  sons  losses  are  sore  negative  than  those  with  little  or  no  loss* 

We  would  suggest,  again,  that  different  Mechanisms  are  at  work  la 
tbs  impact  as  against  the  noa-impact  cases*  the  "sono-loss"  cases  in  the 
non-impact  areas  right  well  be  wore  acutely  aware  of  their  material  and 
related  needs  by  comparing  themselves  to  those  in  their  own  areas  who  were 
not  hit  at  all  (the  vast  majority  of  the  non-impact  cases),  which  would 
account  for  their  such  greater  negativity  toward  relief  agencies,  not  only 
greater  than  the  othrr  rwn-iapact  cases,  but  greater  than  for  any  of  the 
impact  groups*  There  may  also  be  "external"  basis  for  the  greater  nega¬ 
tivity  of  the  eoma~lo«3  con-impact  group.  In  tbs  fact  that  relief  agencies 
probably  did  tend  to  give  this  group  le  eer  attention  than  the  (impact) 
cases  shoes  needs  were  more  acute  and  severe*  Aaong  the  impact  cases,  by 
centrist,  these  with  tbo  more  severs  looses,  i.s*,  personal  losses,  were 
prccably  less  likely  to  focus  on  the  material  needs  and  comforts  that  the 
relief  agencies  tried  to  haidle,  than  were  those  whose  looses  were  mainly 
in  property  and  homelessness }  and  in  turn,  tha  work  of  the  relief  agencies 
served  for  them  more  of  the  psychological  fuastiou  of  reassurance  rather 
than  that  of  material  aid.  This,  of  course,  is  speculation,  hut  it  might 
be  examined  further  by  a  detailed  examination  wf  the  interviews  that  pre¬ 
sent  these  constellations  of  attitudes  in  more  striking  form* 


Applying  the  same  method  of  classification  to  attitudes  about  tha 
disruption  of  various  ccwnrnnity  services— >gas,  electric,  water,  conmmlca- 
tions,  transportation,  business  services  and  insurance  coopanios — we  attempt 
to  get  aosa  measure  of  the  extent  to  which  concern  over  these  derivative 
effects  of  ths  storm  is  related  to  degree  of  loss  involvement* 

For  the  impact  cases,  the  nurber  of  respondents  expressing  such 
attitudes  is  very  snail  in  all  instances  (only  about  a  fourth  to  a  third 
of  the  cases  in  a  particular  loss  category  expressing  any  evaluative  opinion 
at  all)  and  the  differences  in  percentages  of  positive,  mixed  and  negative 
reactions  are  too  snail  and  unpat ierned  to  warrant  presentation  in  a  table* 
Th?  non-impact  cases  do  exhibit  ths  usual  differences  by  degree  of  loes— 
those  with  some  loss  being  more  negative  than  those  with  no  losses* 


lTTUnJES  ABOUT  DISRUPrlCU  CP  COMMUNITT  SEBTICM 
BI  LOSS  INVCLVEM^T:  **^5?  CAfflS® 


Percent  of  All  Persona 


CoMMBt 


PoeitlTB  only 


Estimated  Heather 
of  loterrlevs 


Smnmry  of  Attitude,  fcmard  Various  Post-Impact 
- ^Pblag»  According  to  Loas  Inyol-yement 

activity,  control^a^J^^^fp^!?  wacoa,  medical  and  mortuary 

community  aorvicea,  noo-i^act  caser^Lr  of 

lo33-lmrolved  being  eonaistentlv  mnro  „  con3istent  difference — the 
--h».  rto.  mo.  or^i^,“„  *“ thsir  "oiMtioB.  thi 

•ho.  a  ^  ";t“  tte  °*Jer  >»d, 

toward  formal  relief  2ranH„  ,  cw‘Lr~  control  agencies  and 

degree  of  loaa  inrolt-asnt  and  degree  of^iti^attiT^^f1  bat,rean 
agencies  concerned.  However  on  th«  . 13031  attitudes  toward  the 

the  fate  of  the  injured  and  the  dSd,  '}*  with 

the  most  negative  of  ths  impact  cases  hfE&  Personal  loss  are 

c^^i8^00*  Sh*  110  ^tUrn  acwrd^^fjo^Sr^ii1011*0' 

cas os  -which  s  arrests  that-  fKee«  ~ ^  ^  4ll°  oss^  for  100  ifipset 

to  h»  of  that  izis’zvr0  rm?*ir 

experiences.  r  Ul03a  wbo  the  more  intense  loss 


Attltode  Toward  Outside re 

«v.  -ttjsjsat.s £  <««*».  —a*  o.« 

there  is  no  clearcut  pSfc2!Va!j  k^eUt^^1J8“9nt'  *hon  * 
either  the  impact  or  tha  non-impact  eases  ^  attitades  to  loes,  fo 
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labia  9-36 

SEMSE  OF  DEPRIVATION,  BT  LOSS  LWOLVEMEHT 


Percent  of  All 
Persons  Hot  La 


Sense  of 

Percent  of  All  Persons  In  Impact  With 

Impact  With 

Deprivation 

High 

Personal 

Medium 

Personal 

High 

Property 

Medium 

Some 

Low 

Loss 

Loss 

Loss  Only 

Loss 

Loss 

Loss 

High 

28 

12 

9 

12 

5 

Medium 

55 

66 

71 

63 

22 

6 

Low 

— 

17 

6 

h 

6U 

77 

Less  deprived  than 

others 

28 

56 

1*2 

38 

53 

28 

Estimated  Humber 

of  Interviews 

18 

66 

31 

2 U 

30 

128 

Aa  shewn  in  Table  9-36,  the  non-impact  cases  distribute  according  to 
what  would  be  erpoctad  from  thsir  objective  situation,  cn  the  high-mo dium-low 
categories  of  subjective  30r.se  of  deprivation*  i.e.,  those  who  actually  ouf- 
ferod  losses  were  more  likoly  than  those  who  did  not,  to  report  feeling  high 
or  medial  deprivation,  and  3  c  is  likely  to  report  feeling  low  deprivation. 

The  only  unusual  aspect  of  the  non-impact  c r-voa  i a  tbs  Mob  proportion  of  the 
Hoo??o-lo33a  grc;'p  >±o  report  fc'liag  "less  deprived  than  otb-ra"  as  compared 
to  the  low  perc*at?ge  so  reporting  for  the  lew-loss  group.  Inis  in  probably 
simply  that  th:r>a  lew-leo 3  uon-inpact  people,  being  outside  tho  force  of  the 
storm,  did  not  thLr.k  of  c or. pacing  thnuselvea  in  deprivations  with  those  who 
wore  right  in  the  impact  of  tho  tornado.  But  those  with  sono  losses  Included 
many  who  wars  on  tho  periphery  of  tho  tornado,  and  night  i»ll  compare  them¬ 
selves  with  the  othora  (the  inpact  casos)  who  were  mors  wquarely  in  the  path 
of  the  storm. 

Tha  impact  casos  do  not  distribute  entirely  in  accordance  with  the 
objective  losses  suffered,  ina  results  suggest  that  the  "frame  of  reference" 
is  different  for  tho  different  involvement  groups.  While  a  do  tailed  analysis 
has  not  boon  there  ij  sees  reason  to  believe  that  parso un  with  sodium 

personal  loss  tended  to  coepars  their  situation  with  that  of  tho  impact  vic¬ 
tim;;  suffering  tho  most  rrtrero  loss  (i.e.,  people  in  the  high  personal  loss 
category).  From  this  standpoint,  tho  medium  personal  Iocs  cases  would  see 
thenidveo  ac  less  deprived  and,  in  absolute  terra,  would  tend  to  report 
their  deprivations  as  ttK:diumJ  or  "low."  Tho  inpact  cr-sco  who  suffered  only 
lew  personal  loss  and  medarato  or  low  property  damage,  show  coma  tendency  to 
compare  their  cmn  situation  with  that  of  persons  (not  in  the  impact  area)  who 
suffered  no  loss.  Those  who  made  this  type  of  comparison  would,  of  course, 
feel  more  deprived  than  others  and  would  tend  to  report  their  deprivations  as 
"medium"  or  “high." 
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While  the  results  ere  vary  tentative  (and  more  definitive  research 
and  analysis  would  certainly  be  desirable)*  the  picture  on  deprivations 
suggests  that  improve  Dent  of  neorala*  in  disaster-stricken  populations 
sight  best  be  accomplished  by  directing  attention  at  those  in  more  deprived 
circumstances.  Conversely*  morale  of  an  enemy  population  might  be  effective¬ 
ly  undermined  by  directing  the  attention  of  the  victims  to  those  who  did 
not  suffer  serious  deprivation.  These  techniques  may  well  be  effective  even 
for  persons  who  have  actually  suffered  extreme  hardships-— even  In  the  high 
personal  loss  group*  28  percent  felt  that  their  deprivations  were  lese  than 
those  of  others. 


Decision  to  Bebuild 

Another  rather  direct  indication  of  morale  (applicable  only  to 
those  whose  pprr.d  property  was  destroyed)  is  whether  or  not  the  subject 
intends  to  rebuild  where  ho  was  (or  nearby)  or  has  already  started  rebuild¬ 
ing.  Taking  only  impact  cases*  and  caspaiing  those  who  had  only  high  prop¬ 
erty  loss*  with  those  who  bad  both  high  property  and  high  death  or  injury 
lossP-ws  find  very  substantial  differences  (see  Table  9-37). 


Table  9-37 

DECISION  TO  HEBOILD,  BT  LOSS  INVOLVEMENT 


Percent  of  All  Persons  In  Impact  With 

Attitude  About 

High  loss 

High  Loss 

Rebuilding 

Both  Farsonal 

on  Property 

and  Property  Only 


Will  rebuild  or  has 


already  started 
Undecided  or  arnbi- 

31 

61 

valent 

62 

17 

Tfill  not  rebuild 

He  Indication  of 

— 

6 

intentions 

7 

16 

Number  of  Interviews 

13 

75 

In  terms  of  intention  to  rebuild*  those  who  lost  kin  or  had  serious 
injuries  in  addition  to  property  lose  were  more  demoralized  in  this  parti¬ 
cular  any  than  tnoae  whose  looses  were  high  an  property  only. 

^  Because  it  would  make  sense  to  jtuk#  tfcs  comparisons  only  among 
cases  who  had  their  own  houses  destroyed,  wo  here  used  a  different  break¬ 
down  of  the  impact  area  ca303:  the  first  group  consists  of  those  of  th# 
"high-personal-loss"  category  who  also  hsi  high  property  loss;  the  second 
group  constitutes  the  "high-property-loas-only8  category  plus  those  of  the 
medica-perecoal-loss  group  who  also  had  high  property  loss. 
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OTHEB  BSUKD  POST-IMPACT  ATTTTQD23 
fetaraltatle  Versa*  Sgpam<ttBr«HMtia  FWi« 


itlona 


according  p#ople  differed  particularly 

««52u.  t  l^ST 

poroly  Mturallstlc  intcrprcUtl^r^^r,^^  *ton,3  M  a 

thought  had  caused  the  stSIr.h??*  W8r*  Mke<i  «**t  th*y 

dasaga,  or  Khy  it  hit  scad^cm]?  so  14  dW*  ***  80  *«* 

soperaaturalistic"  explanatiSs  0th*r8,*°  *«»»»  1*M  ao, 

-act  of  God,-  -God  puSSL ™  ^  *?  to  >Ood«a  will/ 

It  included  esses  vboro  the  9 “i  ^  theta  Questions* 

tion.  to  my  em  sstursllstic  lntsrpniU- 

By  cottnst  tho  cs«,  „  clSSy^, 
Istic  tom,,  l.“"JS  ,rt!''  ‘•‘•flWrt*  ffltT  Jo  O.S," 

Ufio,  otplia^r^  to  ”cl"'“l,1».  «  •»  isilfpmlyVSL 

Exaaplss  ant 

^naturalistic  interpretation- « 

p“pi* 

”  to  »’•  **«l»/SL«r 

Naturalistic  explanation! 

oth  “  “^\\T  ”lrcU  ““•••«  th. 

orer  this  Plies.  “*b  u  P“"«» 

nssrzxrxsr*  - — —•  >•* 

•  resolt^^^,^  Of  l09S  u 

to  at^matarallsiic  raforaacce  in  to  1?hich  they  will  resort 

atom  itself,  as  ths  differential  to ^  understand  not  so  wuch  the 

atrickon  coacunlties.  litre  cpocif leal ■} ▼  °*  **  ii°n  dif'ereat  saabew  of  the 
the  lives  of  lorod  ones  or  #.Xp8Ct  that  thos®  vho  lost 

^ght  feel  nore  n=6d  to  nUu  tbe!Kolv93  or  close  kin, 

give  "expliojatlorej*  tb-it”o»blne“bSti^!^  ?<  Jf"81*  aboTB"  or  *t  least  to 
elements  la  their  explanations.  **  “turalistic  and  supernaturaliatic 

o«»«loJfrt^ti‘srLT^oL“”-''S'?!h0'Tli'l;C  *“»«>•»  *"•  cloarly 

oith  u^TSi  S  i?^1SJSrC£S: 
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Table  9-38 

NATURALISTIC  VERSUS  SUPEBNATCRALISTIC  INTERPRETATIONS 
OF  THE  STORM  BI  LOSS  INVOLVEMENT 


Interpretation 


Percent  of  All  Persona  In 


Percent  of  All 
Pomona  Hot  la 
Impact  With 

3ict  With  Sons  Some 


High 

Personal 

Loss 

Medium 

Personal 

Loss 

High 

Property 
Loss  Only 

Medium 

Loss 

Per-  Prop- 
sonai  erty  Low 
Loss  Loss  Loss 

Super-naturalistic 

kk 

30 

26 

21 

kk 

3  U  3h 

Naturalistic  only 

39 

Jt3 

38 

55 

30 

39  29 

(  Estimated  Humber 

of  Interviews 

18 

66 

31 

2k 

17 

13  128 

Changes  In  Values 

Another  factor  which  night  be  expected  to  correlate  with  different 
degrees  cf  los3  involvement  is  different  degrees  of  change  in  values* 

In  the  change  in  values  category  was  included  any  statement  referring  to 
strengthening  or  weakening  of  religious  sentiments,  or  to  return  to  reli¬ 
gious  values  from  which  ths  respondent  feels  he  has  strayed,  or  to  feeling 
less  materialistic,  attaching  more  importance  to  community  cooperation, 
mutual  aid,  or  a  more  fatalistic  or  more  ccnfirmedly  fatalistic  outlook  on 
life. 

We  found,  interestingly  enough,  that  although  the  disaster  victims 
shewed  differential  degrees  of  supernatural  is  tic  references  in  "explaining* 
tire  storm  according  to  difference  in  lossinvolvemsnt,  they  shewed  practi¬ 
cally  no  differences  at  all  in  the  percentages  reporting  any  types  of 
changes  in  values,  (including  feelir^  more  religious  than  before).  Roughly 
one-fifth  to  one-fourth  of  each  loss  category  reported  such  "religious 
changes,"  and  a  slightly  smaller  proportion  reported  other  types  of  changes, 
the  differences  among  the  loss  categories  turning  out  to  be  entirely  trivial. 
Further  breakdown  of  the  cases  by  sex  shewed  only  that  females  generally  re¬ 
ported  more  such  changes  than  males,  but  with  no  distinction  by  degree  of 
loss  involvement. 


Changes  Perceived  in  Others 

A  related  indication  is  the  extent  to  which  the  respondent  considers 
othar  people  to  have  changed  since  the  storm.  The  types  of  statements  that 
occurred  here  were  that  other  people  were  more  friendly,  more  cooperative, 
kinder,  more  generous;  or  more  religious,  better  Christians,  go  to  church 
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■ore,  now  repent  their  sins,  etc.}  or  that  they  are  note  subdued,  restrained, 
etc  - ,  that  they  are  holding  up  well  under  stress,  or  better  than  the  sub¬ 
ject  expected;  or  vaguer  expressions  that  people  are  'better  for  it*"  V# 
also  had  classifications  for  'negative"  changes  but  very  few  such  statement* 
occurred  in  the  interviews,  and  practically  all  of  these  were  of  the  sorts 
"People  have  not  changed  but  they  should  have — they're  just  as  wicked  as 
before,"  etc. 

We  compared  the  people  in  different  loss  categories  an  percent  re¬ 
porting  others  changed  in  these  various  ways.  In  the  details,  the  responses 
either  occur  in  too  small  frequencies  to  maks  coaparisons,  or  show  no  clear- 
cut  pattern. 
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"Worst  Aspects"  of  the 


arience 


We  also  examined  the  different  loss  groups  to  see  if  they  showed  any 
strikingly  different  percentages  reporting  specific  aspects  as  the  "worst 
aspects"  of  the  whole  disaster  experience.  While  the  results  showed  many 
differences  in  details  between  the  loss  categories,  none  of  these  differ¬ 
ences  was  substantial,  and  no  definite  pattern  emerged— aside  from  the  most 
obvious  things  such  as  that  those  with  high  personal  losses  were  more  likely 
than  those  with  property  losses  only,  to  note  "deaths  or  injuries  to  kin  or 
intimates”  as  the  worst  feature  of  the  experience.  Since  the  results  on 
these  tabulations  are  so  inconclusive,  we  do  not  present  then  in  table  for* 
here. 


SUMMAKI  CH  LOSS  INVOLVEMENT  AS  A  DETEHUKAMT 
0?  DISASTER  REACTIONS 

We  shall  new  attempt  to  suunarize  briefly  the  relevance  of  loss 
involvoaant  in  the  post-impact  behavior,  feelings  and  attitudes  of  the 
impact  area  and  peripheral  and  adjacent  populations. 

In  the  immediate  post-impact  period,  those  of  the  impact  population 
with  the  highest  level  of  loss — i.e.,  high  personal  losses— shoved  the 
highest  percentages  of  ahock-stun  reactions,  and  emotional  states,  in  gen¬ 
eral;  while  those  with  only  medium  personal  logs  had  the  highest  proportion 
reporting  states  of  agitation  without  loss  of  self-control.  Non-Impact  cases 
shored  no  differences  in  affective  reactions  by  loss  involvement-  In  orienta¬ 
tion  to  the  general  community  in  the  immediate  post-impact  period  (i.e.,  the 
night  of  the  storm),  it  was  those  in  the  two  middle  levels  of  loss,  for  the 
impact  cases,  who  most  shewed  the  highest  percentages,  i.e.,  those  with 
either  moderate  personal  loss  or  high  property  loss  only;  and  for  the  non¬ 
impact  cases,  those  with  sora  looses  far  outranked  those  with  little  or  no 
loss,  in  such  community  orientation. 

Locking  at  specific  types  of  post-impact  aid  to  the  disaster  victims, 
we  find  that  the  impact  area  population  differentiates  according  to  lose 
involvement,  on  rescue  activity,  mortuary  activity,  and  informal  relief  aid 
to  own  kin  or  intimates:  in  each  of  these  activities,  those  with  i»diua  prop¬ 
erty  loss  only,  showed  lesser  participation  than  any  of  toe  higher-loss  cate¬ 
gories  (but  the  latter  do  not  differentiate  among  themselves).  Informal  aid 
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rendered  to  individuals  other  than  Idn  or  intimates,  share  the  lowest  per¬ 
centage  in  those  with  the  highest  loss,  i.e.,  high  personal  loss,  the  other 
three  loss  groups  not  differentiating*  Taking  informal  aid  toward  any 
individual  objects,  the  two  middle  levels  of  loss  have  higher  percentages 
than  either  the  higher  or  the  lower  level* 

The  same  is  true  if  we  take  as  an  index  of  "active  coamanity  orienta¬ 
tion  in  the  whole  post-impact  period,"  participation  is  direct  rescue,  radical 
work,  informal  aid  to  ncn-intimates,  or  formal  relief  volunteer  work.  Again 
the  two  middle  levels  of  loss  involvement  are  associated  with  more  active 
community  orientation*  Thus  for  the  impact  cases,  active  orientation  toward 
helping  the  disaster  victims  (whether  individually  or  by  collective  efforts) 
tends  generally  to  be  associated  with  degree  of  loss  involvement,  bat  those 
with  the  most  severe  losses  (bereavement  or  severe  injuries)  participate  less 
in  some  specific  activities  than  those  with  the  nodarate  losses*  In  general, 
our  original  hypothesis  that  help  for  the  disaster  victims  would  cose  most 
from  those  rather  hard  hit  but  not  severely  enough  to  incapacitate  them 
either  physically  or  emotionally,  tends  to  be  confirmed* 

For  the  non-impact  cases,  distribution  of  different  types  of  parti¬ 
cipation,  as  related  to  loss,  varies  by  the  type  of  aid:  in  rescue  and  infor¬ 
mal  aid  to  individuals  (either  kin  or  intimates  or  others),  those  with  some 
losses  outrank  those  with  little  or  nonej  but  practically  all  the  volunteer 
work  in  hospitals  or  medical  centers  was  done  by  low-loss  non-impact  people, 
and  volunteer  work  with  formal  relief  agencies  was  primarily  a  non-impact 
activity  not  distinguishing  different  levels  of  loss.  Overall  "active  com¬ 
munity  orientation"  war  definitely  associated  with  degree  of  loss  involvement, 
for  the  non-impact  cases,  those  with  "soma  loss"  here,  corresponding  generally 
to  those  with  modaralu  levels  of  loss  among  the  impact  ceses. 

In  later  post-impact  symptomatic  reactions,  physiological  or  psycho¬ 
somatic,  affective  and  cognitive,  we  find  that  for  the  impact  cases  both  the 
appa&r&nca  and  duration  of  physical  symptoms  is  associated  with  degree  of  lossj 
affective  reactions  are  roughly  associated,  but  vary  in  detail,  the  high- 
parecnal-lcas  group  again  showing  highest  percentages  of  shock-atun  reactions, 
while  the  medium-personal-loss  are  again  highest  on  agitated  and  anxiety 
statos,  and  the  high-props rty-loss  only,  highest  on  cognitive  disturbances. 

The  non-impact  cases  did  not  vary  by  loss  in  incidence  of  physical  symptoms, 
but  did  in  duration  of  such  reactions,  soce-loss  cases  having  more  lasting 
reactions  than  lcrr-loss  cases.  On  psychological  disturbances,  they  do  not 
distinguish  on  duration,  but  do  differentiate  on  incidence  of  such  symptoms 
generally,  and  specifically  on  inci lores  of  agitated  states,  higher  incidence 
being  associated  with  higher  loss  involvement. 

In  attitudes  toward  the  various  post-impact  activities  designed  to  aid 
the  disaster  victims,  *9  found  that  higher  loss  involvement  tended  to  be 
associated  with  more  positive  attitudes  toward  control  agencies,  toward  for¬ 
mal  relief  agencies,  snd,  with  a  major  exception,  with  more  positive  attitudes 
toward  rescue,  medical  and  mortuary  activities.  On  the  latter  activities, 
those  with  high-personal-loss  were  tha  most  negative  of  the  impact  cases.  By 
contrast,  in  the  non- impact  cases,  higher  loss  was  associated  with  more  nega¬ 
tive  attitudes  toward  all  of  these  activities,  and  also  toward  disruption  of 
coowmity  services. 
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Bcgasding  related  attitudes  bearing  an  the  question  of  morale,  we 
found  that  those  with  cnly  median  personal  loss  were  most  likely  to  under¬ 
state  their  actual  deprivations,  in  presenting  their  subjective  view  of 
them,  either  is  absolute  terms  or  in  coepariaoa  with  others.  Also  those 
with  higher  loss  (in  this  case  high  personal  loss  as  against  high  property 
loss  only,  among  those  who  lost  their  hcsaa)  reported  themselves  as  much 
less  prepared  to  rebuild  their  homes. 

Higher  loss  was  also  associated  with  greater  frequency  of  super- 
naturalistic  interpretations  of  the  storm  (as  against  purely  naturalistic 
interpretations)* 

Sunning  up,  a  pattern  emerges  in  which  it  is  the  relative  degree  of 
loss  that  seess  most  important  in  determining  differences  in  post-impact 
actions,  affect  and  attitudes!  those  with  next-to- the -worst  losses,  i.e*, 
those  with  medics  personal  loss  (usually  with  high  or  medium  property  loss 
as  well) ,  and  those  with  high  property  loss  only,  tended  to  have  noxt-to- 
the-soat-extrae  emotional  and  related  reactions  both  Immediately  after  the 
store  and  later,  and  dso  were  those  most  actively  community-oriented  when 
considering  a  combination  of  rescue,  mortuary,  informal  and  formal  relief 
work.  They  also  had  the  most  positive  attitudes  toward  the  rescue,  medical 
and  mortuary  activities,  and  next-to-most  positive  attitudes  toward  control 
and  formal  relief  agencies.  They  also  show  higher  morale  in  reporting 
greater  certainty  of  planning  to  rebuild  their  destroyed  banes,  and  in  a 
greater  tendency  to  understate  their  objector?  losses.  They  are  less  saper- 
naturaiistic  in  their  interpretation  of  the  store  than  those  with  high  per¬ 
sonal  losses  (but  also  more  so  than  those  with  only  medium  property  loss). 

The  mast  problematic  group,  as  might  well  be  expected,  are  those 
with  high  parsoual  looses*  though  showing  the  highest  percentages  of  what 
were  probably  iba  most  incapacitating  emotional  reactions  (th9  shock-stem 
reactions)  both  inardis.tely  after  the  store  and  continuing  into  the  post— 
impact  period,  and  also  shewing  a  greater  proportion  of  physiological  and 
psychosomatic  reactions,  they  nevertheless  shoved  no  less  participation 
than  the  other  fcigbar  loss  categories  in  rescue  work,  mortuary  activity, 
and  informal  relief  to  kin  or  intimates,  end  were  only  moderately  leas 
involved  in  "active  cccxunty  orientation"  generally.  They  are  the  most 
negative  in  attitude  about  the  rescue,  medical  and  mortuary  work,  but  most 
positive  toward  the  central  and  formal  relief  agencies.  Ihs  latter  two 
seen  to  have  reassured  these  persona  that  competent  authorities  wore  con¬ 
cerned  about  tboir  needs* 

For  tta»  oon-irrpact  cases,  the  constellation  of  activities,  attitudes 
and  syrpton*  seven  to  indicate  that  the  people  in  these  areas  who  suffered 
some  losses  eesrad  to  be  comparing  themselves  more  predominantly  with  othern 
who  suffered  Ipro,  !•*•»  neighbors  in  their  own  area,  rathei  than  with 
others  who  euxiered  acre  (i.e.,  the  impact  cases).  They  tend  to  have  mere 
sympto'-atic  reactions  generally,  to  be  definitely  more  negative  toward  all 
the  activities  associated  with  aid  to  ths  disaster  victims,  and  to  • 
more  supernatoraiistie  attitude  toward  the  store  and  its  effects* 


CHAPTER  Z  SUMMARY  OF  FINDINGS  OF  THE  ARKANSAS  TORNADO  STUD!1 


On  March  21,  1952,  a  seriec  of  devastating  tornadoes  struck 
southern  and  south-central  states,  killing  231  persons  and  Injuring  1,829 
others.  Over  1,000  hones  sere  destroyed  and  over  3,000  daaaged,  and  the 
dollar  value  of  the  property  destroyed  and  daaaged  ran  into  miltialllians. 

The  state  of  Arkansas  was  hardest  hit  and,  within  that  state,  Mhite  County 
suffered  the  largest  number  of  casualties  and  the  rreatest  amount  of  prop- 
arty  destruction.  White  County,  in  fact,  sustained  the  eost  concentrated 
damage  of  any  area  throughout  the  entire  nine-state  tornado  region.  A 
total  of  1*6  persons  was  killed,  and  615  persons  were  injured.  Over  600 
buildings  were  destroyed  and  over  800  were  daaaged.  The  estimated  damage 
to  property  in  the  County  was  over  $3,500,000. 

The  National  Opinion  Research  Center  team  conducted  a  large-scale 
social-psychological  study  if  the  tornado  in  White  County,  interviewing  a 
systematic  sacple  of  the  population  in  four  townships  in  the  center  of  the 
County.  These  four  townships  were  selected  because  most  of  the  County's 
deaths,  injuries,  and  property  destruction  was  centered  In  them.  The  town¬ 
ships  included  five  communities  and  surrounding  rural  areas  and  the  popu¬ 
lation  concerned  had  a  vide  range  of  involvement  in  the  disaster.  The  town 
of  Judaonia,  with  a  population  of  1,122,  was  almost  completely  destroyed) 

35  persons  were  killed,  naarly  1*00  were  injured,  and  the  community  facili¬ 
ties  wore  completely  disrupted.  The  community  of  Bald  Knob,  having  a  popu¬ 
lation  of  2,000,  was  hoavily  hit  in  certain  sections,  hut  relatively  untouched 
In  others;  11  persons  were  killed  and  approximately  IDO  were  injured.  The 
small  rill  town  of  Doniphan  (population  about  300),  had  heavy  property  damage, 
a  considerable  mailer  of  perac-aa  injured,  but  no  deaths.  The  nearby  town  of 
Kcnaott,  corro.'cd  of  about  CC3  prrson3,  had  heavy  winds,  but  no  serious  dam¬ 
age  and  no  deaths  or  injuries.  Finally,  the  town  of  Searcy,  with  over  6,000 
residents,  narrowly  ecccpei  the  path  of  the  tornado  and  had  no  major  damage, 
deaths  or  injuries.  The  population  of  Secxcy  was  highly  involved  in  the  post— 
irpi.ct  phaoa  of  the  disaster,  since  the  town  served  as  the  focal  point  for  the 
organized  medical  and  relief  operations  in  the  County. 

A  total  of  3^2  interviews  with  residents  of  these  five  communities  and 
their  eurroucilng  rural  areas  waa  cocplstsd.  In  addition  to  this  sample  of 
the  central  population,  interviews  wore  conducted  with  81  persons  who  plcyvd 
key  roles  in  the  various  re3cuo,  medical,  mortuary,  control,  rolief,  and  infor¬ 
mation  oporation/i  during  the  post-irpast  phase  of  the  disaster.  All  of  the 
interviews  were  tape-recorded  and  later  transcribed  into  typewritten  proto¬ 
cols. 


1  The  present  chapter  is  limited  to  a  sunaary  of  the  descriptive  end 
analytical  findings  of  tbs  Arkansas  study.  For  a  more  general  comparative 
mmary  of  the  findings  from  all  our  field  studies,  the  reader  should  consult 
Chapter  XI. 
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Systematic  codes  for  tbs  general  sample  cases  sere  constructed, 
each  case  sas  subjected  to  detailed  examination  and  coding,  and  tbs  codes 
nere  transferred  to  IBH  cards  for  statistical  analysis.  In  the  final  tabu¬ 
lations,  297  cases  (139  frost  impact  areas  and  158  from  non-impact  areas) 
were  used.  The  staple  cases  sere  aelected  and  tabulated  in  such  Banner  as 
to  permit  valid  generalisation  to  the  entire  population  involved.  The  de¬ 
tailed  findings  of  the  analysis  have  been  presented  in  previous  chapters. 
In  the  present  chapter  ve  shall  briefly  summarise  both  tbs  descriptive  and 
the  analytic  findings  of  the  Arkansas  study. 


THE  DESCRIPTIVE  FUDDKJS 


The  Pre-Impact  Situation 

1.  Characteristics  of  the  Population  Studledi  The  population  la 
the  sampled  area  is  composed  preciosdnanuly'oi'  fii^ll"  town  and  rural  dsellers 
vho  are  native  Shite,  Protestant,  and  of  old  generation  settlement.  Unlike 
many  Southern  areas,  Negroes  constitute  a  very  small  proportion  of  the  total 
popul  tion  (less  than  seven  percent). 

The  economic  base  of  the  area  is  predominantly  agricultural,  although 
small-scale  manufacturing  is  on  the  increase.  Most  of  -tbs  labor  fares  is  en¬ 
gaged  in  small-scale  manufacturing  or  in  the  service  industries,  with  s  sub¬ 
stantial  proportion  of  full-time  farmers  end  farm  laborers.  Many  of  the  per¬ 
sona  uho  work  in  the  email  manufacturing  industries  (particularly  persons 
living  in  Judscnia  and  Kensett)  commute  to  tboir  Jobs  in  Searcy  or  Bald  Knob 
and  also  carry  on  sssll-scale  farming  in  their  spare  time. 

The  econradc  status  of  the  population,  as  measured  by  annual  money 
income,  is  relatively  lew,  although  It  docs  not  differ  sifnificantly  from 
the  state  of  Arkansas  as  a  whole.  The  education  level  of  the  population  Is 
a  year  below  the  national  average  of  about  nine  years  of  schooling.  The 
population  has  a  strong  fundamentalist  religious  orientation  end  s  high  rate 
of  church  attendance. 

Most  of  the  families  live  in  small,  detached  single  family  dwellings 
and  most  of  them  osn  their  own  hoces.  The  average  family  size  is  only  slightly 
over  the  national  maditm  of  3.1  members  per  houcebold.  Compared  with  the 
United  States,  as  a  whole,  the  area  is  less  urbanized  and  industrialized  and 
contains  a  more  culturally  homogeneous  population. 

2.  Previous  Disaster  Experience*  The  general  area  hit  by  the  tor¬ 
nadoes  is  frequonuly'  roj.cvzxd  to  as-^ tornado  alley,"  because  of  the  frequency 
with  which  tornadoes  strike.  Despite  this  depiction,  the  particular  arcs 
studied  had  not  had  a  tornado  in  recent  years  and  less  than  a  third  of  the 
population  had  ever  directly  experienced  the  impact  of  a  tornado.  Most  per¬ 
sons  had  no  previous  tornado  experience  of  any  type  or  bad  only  indirect  ex¬ 
perience. 
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Tbe  majority  of  tbe  population  bad  boan  sufficiently  exposed  to 
tornado  lore  or  experience  to  hare  acme  prior  knowledge  of  the  cues  iden¬ 
tifying  tornadoes,  their  destractire  potentialities,  and  the  appropriate 
kinds  of  protective  action  to  be  taken  in  the  event  of  a  tornado.  However, 
only  a  email  fraction  of  tha  population  possessed  storm  cellars  or  base¬ 
ments  which  would  provide  adequate  protection.  Moreover,  measured  against 
a  standard  of  the  best  available  knowledge  concerning  safety  measures  to 
take  in  tornadoes,  it  would  probably  be  accurate  to  say  that  the  majority 
of  residents  in  the  area  had  a  rather  vagus  and  inadequate  knowledge  of 
appropriate  precautionary  and  protective  measures. 

3.  The  Situation  Immediately  Prior  to  Impact!  The  tornado  struck 
the  sampled  area  between  and  $:u5  tJLi1.  Ai  this  tine  most  persons  were 
at  home  with  their  families,  preparing  far  or  eating  dinner,  relaxing  from 
the  day’s  work,  or  performing  household  or  fan  chores.  Three-fourths  of 
the  impact  households  were  complete  and  intact  at  tha  time  of  impact.  Vir¬ 
tually  all  tbe  absent  household  members  were  in  or  near  their  hone  communi¬ 
ties  at  the  tine  of  impact.  In  many  cases,  a  radius  of  only  s  few  blocks 
separated  the  missing  members. 

It.  Forewarning  Although  s  forecast  of  severe  storms  or  tornadoes 
for  southern  Arraus  as  had  been  issued  by  the  Little  Bock  Weather  Bureau  shortly 
after  noon  on  March  21,  no  specific  forecast  of  tornadoes  for  central  or 
northern  Arkansas  was  issued.  The  first  impact  hit  the  small  town  of  Disrks, 
Arkansas,  at  approximately  3:00  P.M.,  but  less  than  five  percent  of  the  saapied 
population  aad  heard  tbe  forecasts  or  ths  radio  reports  concerning  other  com- 
Enmities  boisg  struck.  By  late  afternoon,  most  persons  had  noted  the  dark 
clouds,  thunder,  end  high  winds  of  an  approaching  storm.  In  most  cases, 
hoTover,  these  cues  were  cot  cofficiest  to  lead  the  person  to  anticipate  e 
tornado .  Tbe  vast  majority  cf  the  population  assiaiuated  these  cuee  to  a 
"usual  bad  ctora"  definition— not  a  sto.eu  of  clisaatrous  proportions.  In  many 
cooos,  this  Ccci,val"  interpretation  continued  until  the  sonant  of  impact— 
about  ono-third  of  tha  population  had  no  vuruing  at  all,  another  one-third 
had  less  than  a  minute,  end  tbe  reraining  one- third  had  over  one  minute's 
warning.  Very  few  had  correctly  defined  the  event  as  *  tornado  (or  a  very 
seriously  threatening  storm)  as  early  as  five  minutes  before  impact.  One  of 
the  features  which  prevented  tbe  earlier  Identification  of  the  event  ea  a 
tornado  was  the  extreme  darkness  which  preceded  impact.  This  darkness  tended 
to  obscure  ths  most  characteristic  cue  associated  with  tornadoes— the  "funnel" 
or  vortex  cloud.  Only  one  percent  of  the  persons  in  tbe  sampled  area  reported 
that  they  saw  the  funnel.  In  general,  there  was  no  realisation  of  danger 
until  demolition  began,  i.e.,  the  houses  began  coning  apart,  windows  started 
breaking,  or  heavy  objects  were  eeen  flying  through  tbe  air. 

5.  Pre-Impact  Actions:  Ths  most  common  action  in  the  immediate  pre- 
impact  peri o3~wa.3  investigatory  action.  Persons  observed  the  weather  cues 
and  attempted  to  assess  the  severity  of  the  storm.  There  was  frequently  a 
considerable  amount  of  social  interaction  centering  around  the  meaning  of  cuee, 
and  in  general,  those  who  interacted  with  others  tended  to  arrive  at  a  defi¬ 
nition  of  threat  sore  quickly  than  those  who  did  not.  A  considerable  propor¬ 
tion  of  the  population  began  to  take  precautionary  measures— e.g.,  dosing 
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Whan  seriously  injured  were  found,  they  were  sent  off  for  medical  attention 
in  Searcy  by  the  best  available  means.  For  about  six  hours,  individuals  la 
the  intact  areas  worked  at  rescuing  and  giving  emergency  relief  to  one  another* 
Men  were  considerably  more  active  than  woman  in  these  activities* 

Fanily-oriented  activity  took  precedence  over  other  behavior*  As  long 
as  individuals  ware  searching  for,  or  had  to  take  care  of,  their  own  families, 
they  gave  little  attention  to  other  activities*  Almost  no  one  reported  any 
Interest  in  property  at  this  period* 

Individuals  from  outeids  the  impact  areas  (because  they  learned  of 
the  tornado  rather  belatedly)  did  not,  in  general,  undertake  any  storm- 
oriented  activity  until  two  to  three  hour*  after  impact.  When  they  did,  it 
took  the  fora  of  searching  for  relatives,  sightseeing  in  the  disaster  area, 
or  helping  oat  with  the  medical  activities  at  Searcy.  As  in  the  case  of  in¬ 
dividuals  who  underwent  impact,  thoee  non-inpact  persons  who  searched  for 
relatives  usually  gave  this  search  priority  ever  other  activity.  Partly  be- 
cauao  of  this  searching  for  relatives,  partly  because  comparatively  few  got 
into  the  impact  areas,  and  partly  bec&aco  scan  did  not  hear  of  the  tornado 
until  the  following  day,  very  few  individuals  from  outside  the  impact  areas 
took  part  in  rescue  work. 

After  midnight  most  atora-oriented  activities  were  discontinued.  In¬ 
dividuals  who  had  undorcona  impact  had,  by  that  time,  found  temporary  living 
quarters  and  treat  to  bed  or  attempted  to  rest.  ¥oc, t  of  the  people  free  out¬ 
side  the  impact  crass  who  had  coca  into  the  stricken  towns  returned  home. 

Even  iorcal  or^idsations  (who  by  this  time  wore  operating  throughout  the 
area)  sharply  curtailed  thair  activities  (except  for  those  groups  that  had 
taken  OTer  roc era  work). 

3*  Search  ‘mtivilvi  Searching  for  relatives  was  an  individual  or 
ferily  active l;  .  x. 'loss  hclprd  very  little  in  locating  people,  partly 
b'iCi.uao  it  tori:  th»c  irra  tiaa  to  sot  up  thoir  facilities  and  partly  because 
there  was  com  cost union  when  victims  were  brought  in  for  aid  (e.g.,  failure 
to  register  injured  who  ware  brought  into  the  hospitals)*  Basjiite  suoh  corn- 
fusion,  alrcr.t  dl  persons  located  the  individuals  sought  by  sic  night.  Moat 
people  initially  cp -fined  their  cearchirg  to  their  cr.ni  iar-ciiate  vicinity, 
but  as  tie  extent  cf  the  tornado  was  recalled,  the  area  of  search  was  extended* 
This  porrietent  and  vrry  atro'igly  goal-criertied  se^jehing  activity  appears 
to  bo  a  function  of  tl*o  clcccly  knit  and  extensive  kinship  ryutem  prevalent 
in  this  scad-rural  area  of  Arkansas. 

It.  Bas vo  Activity!  Early  rercos  activities  were  undertaken  by  the 
local  people,  *.Z.  • r  x  -ivxdually  or  in  snail  groups.  These  activities  were 
narked  by  sere  conlurion  ari  were  quite  cnnywtenntic,  because  they  ware  ini¬ 
tiated  with  ths  idea  of  digging  out,  as  quickly  as  possible,  peopla  who  were 
known  to  be  trapped  at  particular  locations.  yore  systematic  and  extensive 
work  was  only  urderteken  by  fonxal  organisations  lika  the  national  Guard, 
which  moved  in  around  midnight  and  took  orer  moot  subsequent  rescue  work*  The 
sight  of  the  dead  and  injured  proved  trsnantlc  and  disturbing  to  a  considerable 
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proportion  of  the  earlier  rescue  workers,  although  it  doas  not  seee  to  haws 
linitsd  their  of forts. 

$.  Derivative  Threats i  A  recurrence  of  the  tornado  that  night  was 
feared  by  a  essESt  of  lie  individuals  in  the  irroact  area  and  a  few  of  then 
went  to  s torn  cellars  or  took  sorae  other  precautionary  action.  Other  condi¬ 
tions  individuals  perceived  as  threatening  that  night  were  danger  of  electro¬ 
cution  fren  loose  and  fallen  power  lines,  exposure  to  wind  and  rain,  and  the 
danger  of  traffic  accidents  resulting  from  the  coalition  of  the  roads  and 
the  heavy  Bovaseat  of  vehicles. 


The  later  Poet-1 


:t  Situation 


1.  Inventory!  Although  relatively  few  deaths  occurred,  nost  individ¬ 
uals  in  the  area  3Ekw  at  least  by  sight  or  by  nsae  scesscne  whowaa  billed.  A 
substantial  proportion  of  ths  individuals  who  had  undergone  ixpset  (over  bO 
percent)  had  sustained  injuries,  Kcat  of  these  injuries  were  of  a  relatively 
minor  nature,  not  requiring  hospitalisation  or  otherwise  seriously  incapaci¬ 
tating  the  vietiss. 


Property  loss  was  vary  extensive.  About  four-fifths  of  the  respond¬ 
ents  reported  destruction  of,  or  nsjor  damage  to,  their  howss .  For  the  noet 
part,  people  owned  their  own  hcacs  and  had  little  insurance  to  cover  the 
loacea  sustained.  In  addition,  of  course,  they  lost  such  of  thsir  household 
furnishings. 


Other  losses,  although  frequently  substantial,  ware  not  seen  as  a 
serious  deprivation.  Diorur/wicas  of  work  routines,  cooking-eating  routines, 
household  routines,  etc.,  while  noted  fairly  frequently,  were  considered 
minor  in  view  of  the  loos  of  life  or  destruction  of  hcaes. 


2.  I’- "lvi-hrl  Ecllof  cri  rehabilitation!  Two-thirds  of  the  tornado 
victims  obtain, u  u,. .porc.^rT^uxacr  xrla  iaa  in  nearby  areas.  Such  easrgency 
sheltering  was  frequently  prelcngod  into  a  stay  of  considerable  duration.  A 
nurbsr  of  the  hcrelecs  later  coxed  to  a  second  tasporary  shelter  with  other 
relatives  and  sou*  of  thea  ssaagod  to  got  quarters  (cainly  cf  a  temporary 
nature)  of  their  own  (e.g.,  testa  or  trailers). 

Ths  shelter  problem  on  the  night  of  the  tornado  was  the  one  that  was 
mat  costly  by  other  individuals  rathsr  than  organisations.  Altos t  no  one  who 
ne»ided  living  quarters,  either  ir-pset  night  or  in  the  days  following,  sought 
or  obtained  shelter  through  ray  fonsal  organisation. 

Individuals  helped  disaster  victims  in  other  ways— e.g.,  in  debris 
clearance  and  salvaging  cf  property,  Host  such  aid  use  rendered  by  individ¬ 
uals  to  their  kin.  Kcnover,  neat  relief  end  rah ; ;bl litation  aid  (after  the 
first  night)  vrs  given  by  fores!  organisations  such  as  the  Rod  Cross  and  the 
Salvation  Arry.  Exceptions  wore  shelter,  debris  clearance  and  salvaging  of 
property  which  were  attended  to  by  the  individuals  involved  with  the  help  of 
friends  and  relatives.  On  ths  first  night,  the  stricken  individuals,  with  tbs 
help  of  neighbors  and  relatives,  did  most  things  for  themselves  (e.g.,  rescue. 
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and  obtaining  1— adiate  shalter  and  urgency  relief). 

3.  Peraonal  and  Social  CH*e?est  A  great  number  of  individuals— 
both  those  who  E32  directly  undergone  inpact  and  those  who  had  not— suffered 
physiological  or  psychosomatic  reactions.  Such  after-effects  were  of  rela¬ 
tively  long  duration — persisting  in  many  instances  two  to  three  weeks  after 
impact.  However,  fear  ef  the  reactions  were  particularly  debilitating  or  in¬ 
capacitating.  Relatively  few  individuals  felt  that  they  had  changed  their 
▼slues,  msd  anything  new,  or  acquired  different  social  relationships  as 
s  result  of  the  tornado  experience.  Fart  of  this  nay  be  doe  tr  the  fact  that 
most  individuals  are  not  too  capable  of  recognising  such  chair*  jj  part  to  the 
fact  that  the  field  study  was  teradnated  about  three  weeks  after  the  tornado 
had  hit-— a  period  Insufficient  to  permit  such  changes  as  had  occurred  to  be¬ 
come  stable.  Sons  individuals  reported  a  slight  increase  in  coemunity  soli¬ 
darity.  While  relatively  few  such  social  changes  were  noticed,  of  those  that 
were,  almost  all  were  of  a  positive  rather  than  negative  nature. 

Host  individuals  who  had  property  losses  intended  to  rebuild.  There 
was  also  a  general  feeling  that  the  various  stricken  communities  were  going 
to  build  back.  Almost  no  one  felt  that  rebuilding  was  useless  or  lnpossible, 
although  sows  questioned  the  ability  to  do  so  without  financial  assistance. 

1u  Evaluations  of  the  Erne.  — nest  A  wide  range  of  factors  was  men¬ 
tioned  as  the  worst  or  nost  iLteturnixs  feature  of  the  tornado  experience,  but 
no  one  event  or  happening  was  singled  cut  with  great  frequency.  Even  search¬ 
ing  for  relatives,  a  matter  of  very  great  concern  during  the  immediate  poet- 
impact  period,  was  infrequently  reported.  The  mass  funeral  was  mentioned  by 
almost  no  one. 

Despite  great  property  loss  and  considerable  injuries,  very  few  in¬ 
dividuals  felt  they  had  suffered  very  great  overall  deprivation.  Comparisons 
were  cade  to  what  could  hare  happened  or  to  what  had  happened  to  others.  In 
general,  the  event  was  seen  as  due  to  natural  forces  for  which  no  one  could 
be  blamed. 


Activities  of  Formal  Organizations 

1.  lfedlcal  Operational  Virtually  all  the  Initial  medical  activity 
occurred  in  lEeTtosn^oX  'Searcy.  The  faro  small  hospitals  there  we  *e  quickly 
swamped  with  patients  and  other  medical  centers  were  hastily  improvised. 

Aside  from  iae  initial  confusion  which  usually  accompanies  the  sudden  influx 
of  large  imsbers  of  injured  into  facilities  which  are  inadequate  for  handling 
mass  treatment,  nodical  treatment  appeared  to  have,  baen  carried  out  as  effec¬ 
tively  as  possible  under  the  oireumsteaces.  effective  improvisation,  and  a 
large  amount  of  volunteer  aids  materially  helped  in  making  full  use  of  the 
available  facilities  and  supplies. 

Virtually  all  observers  agreed  that  the  behavior  of  the  patients 
themselves  posed  no  special  problems  in  medical  handling.  Doctors,  curses, 
and  a  idlers  who  worked  in  medical  centers  were  unanimous  in  describing  the 
patients  as  unusually  calm,  quiet,  undemanding. 


Volunteer  aid  to  the  medical  centers  case  almost  entirely  from  the 
non-impact  population,  particularly  the  population  in  close  proximity  to  the 
medical  centers »  Over  one-fourth  of  the  adult  population  of  Searcy  engaged 
in,  or  offered,  seas  fora  of  sedical  center  aid.  In  general,  work  in  medi- 
cal  centers  was  related  to  low  loss  involvement  and  spatial  proximity  to  the 
medical  centers. 

Evaluation  of  the  medical  care  by  both  the  impact  end  non- impact  popn- 
lation  was  overwhelmingly  favorable  in  nature.  The  amount  of  negative  comment 
was  extremely  lew  and  was  not  focalized  on  any  particular  aspect  of  medical 
center  activity. 

2.  Control  Operations »  The  major  control  problem  was  the  handling 
of  traffic  caused  by  tba  convergence  of  hundreds  of  persons  on  the  impact  area. 
Outsiders  who  f  locked  toward  the  area  were  motivated  by  anxiety,  by  the  desire 
to  help,  and  by  sirple  curiosity.  One  of  the  factors  contributing  to  this 
great  influx  was  the  erroneous  radio  report,  broadcast  soon  after  the  tornado 
by  a  Little  Bock  station,  that  the  town  of  Searcy  had  suffered  severe  destruc¬ 
tion. 

The  traffic  problem  began  almost  Immediately  following  the  disaster 
and  continued  for  a  period  of  almost  two  weeks.  Medical,  relief,  mortuary, 
and  other  personnel  engaging  in  restorative  efforts,  generally  agreed  that 
the  tremendous  influx  of  outsiders  frequently  hindered  or  delayed  the  effi¬ 
cient  administration  of  relief. 

The  Rational  Guard  and  the  State  Highway  Patrol  were  the  major  control 
authorities  in  the  impact  areas  (particularly  Judsonia)  for  a  period  of  almost 
two  weeks  following  the  tornado.  The  National  Guard  concentrated  on  Intense! 
protection  of  Judsonia  and  Bald  Knob,  while  the  State  Patrol  devoted  their 
major  efforts  toward  keeping  out  sightseers  and  toward  controlling  traffic. 

The  latter  organization  instituted  a  system  of  passes  to  prevent  the  entry  of 
unauthorised  parsers  into  Judconia,  end  this  was  soaswhat  effective  in  al¬ 
leviating  tha  problem.  However,  lack  of  coordination  between  the  National 
Onard  and  the  Stats  Polios  occasioned  some  conflict  between  the  two  organi¬ 
zations. 

Persons  generally  distinguished  between  those  who  had  legitimate 
reasons  for  being  in  the  area  (e.g.,  kin  and  friends,  or  persons  who  cams  to 
asslat  in  the  rescue  and  relief  efforts)  and  those  who  were  purely  sightseers. 
Persons  in  the  latter  category  wars  more  frequently  singled  out  for  condem¬ 
nation.  However,  approximately  the  same  percentage  of  the  impact  respondents 
expressed  positive,  ambivalent,  and  negative  attitudes  toward  sightseers. 

Reports  on  the  extensiveness  of  looting  in  the  impact  areas  were 
somewhat  conflicting,  but,  in  general,  tho  amount  of  looting  appeared  to  have 
been  relatively  Gsall  and  was  mainly  limited  to  minor  pilfering.  The  effec¬ 
tive  guarding  of  property  by  the  National  Guard  was  generally  credited  with 
the  mnaii  amount  of  loss  from  looting. 

Only  a  small  proportion  of  the  sampled  population  reported  that  they 
had  lost  property  which  they  felt  might  have  been  looted,  and  tbs  value  of 
tbs  property  believed  to  have  been  looted  was  quite  man. 
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People  accepted  the  disruption  of  comunitj  services  as  an  inevitable 
consequence  of  the  disaster.  Few  individuals  thought  of  such  interruption 
as  aqy  considerable  deprivation.  Little  consent  was  made  about  the  restora¬ 
tive  efforts  of  the  conraunity  services  organizations,  but  the  few  remarks  made, 
were  in  the  nature  of  praise  for  the  rapidity  with  which  services  were  res¬ 
tored. 

1HS  WXmC  FIKDZB3S 

Factors  Affecting  Behavior 

1.  Forewarning :  With  a  longer  period  of  forewarning,  there  was 

the  greater  TTSeTihooS  of  persons  taking  actions  oriented  to  the  threat  of  tbs 
storm  before  the  tornado  actually  hit,  and  also  a  greater  frequency  of  actions 
taken  to  protect  oneself  aid  others  during  impact.  Tho3e  with  very  little 
or  no  forewarning  were  more  likely  to  try  taking  precautionary  action  after 
the  stoia  had  hit — actions  which  probably  increased  the  danger.  Individuals 
who  had  very  brief  forewarning — less  than  a  minute —  were  mere  likely  to 
take  maladaptive  actions  than  those  with  more  forewarning  or  none  at  all, 
and  also  showed  more  intense  emotional  reactions  during  the  storm. 

2.  Disaster-Related  Skills  and  Training:  Those  respondents  who 
had  disaster- related  skills  or  training  perceiv’d  the  threat  of  an  impend¬ 
ing  disaster  earlier  and,  therefore,  were  able  w>  act  more  adaptively  in 
relation  to  the  threat.  In  general,  the  disaster-skilled  behaved  with 
greater  self-control  and  displayed  mure  adaptiveness  and  active  orientation 
to  others,  than  did  persons  without  such  skills.  This  was  true  in  spite  of 
the  fact  that  those  with  disaster-related  skills  had  as  intense  emotional 
reactions  cf  all  kinds  as  other  persons.  Individuals  in  this  category  tended 
mere  than  other  persons  to  take  the  role  of  informal  leaders  in  both  the 
iryjsdiate  emergency  and  the  later  disaster  needs  of  the  cosmunity.  They 
were  less  likely  than  others  to  ho  ve  later  peat- impact  reactions  in  the  form 
of  varies  physiological,  pr/c'nososatic,  ard  psychological  symptoms,  and  also 
shoved  indications  of  higher  "morale"  than  others.  The  disaster-skilled 
were,  in  general,  at  a  higher  socio-economic  and  educational  level  than  the 
rest  of  the  population  of  the  affected  areas,  and  this  fact,  rather  than  the 
specific  skills  possessed,  may  account  for  tea  tendency  towards  more  effec¬ 
tive  action  and  higher  morale. 

3*  Rrevicrs  Disaster  D-neriencet  Data  from  this  stuc^  are  inadequate 
to  test  t'ce  reTavj unship  Vo  btJuvJTor  of  recent  or  repetitive  experience  in 
similar  disasters,  which  would  probably  be  the  most  relevant  question  for  a 
wartime  disaster,  host  of  the  previous  tornado  eoperler.ee  of  the  respondents 
was  remote  in  time,  and/or  very  indirect;  and  the  other  types  of  disaster 
experience  were  quite  different  in  quality  end  did  not  seen  to  the  people 
involved  particularly  relevant  in  dealing  with  the  present  disaster.  The 
data  indicate  little  relationship  between  the  previous  evidences  those  people 
had  had  and  their  reactions  to  this  disaster. 


h»  Social  Sit  cation:  Parsons  who  ware  with  others  daring  the  tornado 
tended  to  hare  sore  forewarning  and  to  take  sore  of  precautionary  end  protec¬ 
tive  action  before  the  tornado  actually  hit*  They  also  took  protective  action 
■ore  often,  precautionary  action  less  often,  daring  tbs  inpact  of  the  storm 
itrtlf  (tbs  latter  implying  a  acre  rational  and  adaptive  pattern  of  aotion  in 
coj&sg  with  the  darker)*  For  those  who  were  with  others,  engaging  in  social 
interaction  with  reference  to  the  threat  seesad  to  increase  the  likelihood  of 
hxtits  sc®*  forewarning  of  the  severity  of  the  storm*  Possibly  as  a  result 
of  esdi  fesesamisg,  those  in  interacting  groups  showed  a  higher  frequency  of 
adaptive  behavior  before  and  during  the  tornado*  Lack  of  threat  interaction 
before  tha  storm  was  css  Delated  with  more  frequent  precautionary  activity 
dari-'3  fcpact  itself  (usually  a  maladaptive  and  dangc*eua  response),  and  with 
et&tes  of  cccf  usion  and  bereilderaaat  daring  impact,  but  \ms  not  particularly 
associated  with  other  intense  eaotional  reactions  during  the  disaster*  Kales 
mere  eftsa  tcci  a  directing  or  initiating  role  ( 15 leadership")  during  the  storm 
If  they  were  tha  only  adult  sale  present  and  also  reported  somewhat  greater 
•aeticacl  evitatica  In  such  situations*  Fecelos  more  often  took  such  a  leader* 
ship  rrld  whsa  there  were  children  present*  It  is  likely  that  the  differences 
is  lfciv^.hip  and  in  anxiety  reflect  the  fact  that  men  are  mare  likely  to  be 
forr&lwy  social  ccstca  and  expectation)  to  asscae  responsibility  when  they 
are  the  only  esles  pro  cent;  wesson,  when  there  are  children  present* 

£hcence  of  a  household  family  masher  showed  only  a  slight  relationship 
to  Intensity  cf  enotionnl  reactions  during  the  isaediate  post-impact  period, 
lnrgtty  twenesa  moat  fcuillea  ware  together  daring  ths  storm,  and,  thoaa  which 
wars  not,  v?ra  rmdtod  elsost  iasediately  after*  However,  ooncem  for  toe 
welfare  of  "estrated  fsrily  Bord/era"  as  evidenced  by  "searching  activities" 
aszsciatid  with  heightens  d  anxiety  in  tha  iessaaiate  poct-iepact  period* 

5*  Kale  household  heads  with  dependents 

diffra-d  frca'ti.  J.)  c^peaiwnts,  end  frea  perse as  in  all  other  house¬ 

hold  *£.'?,  in  cispl*  ying  Kora  controlled  adaptive  bolwricr,  and  greater  pro- 
tcctiTnrrMs  tc-i-ird  otuers,  before  end  daring  ths  impnot  of  the  store*  Ihey 
slw»  fcbrri’d  a  >drh  frequency  of  cc^alty-orlented  activity  after  the  storm, 
both  ir.  activities  of  too  esergsn cy  phase — such  as  rescue  work— and  in  later 
peE>iE?cct  cid  to  toe  disaster  vict-isa*  Ihoy  also  gave  indications  of  higher 
"acrals®  in  wore  pocitLve  attitudes  about  the  post-impaot  problem  and  a  greater 
tertestaey  to  wtfsrrtata  their  deprivations. 

iterir-g  insect,  feaales  with  dependents  were  as  other-protective  as 
ths  snl’js  with  dependents,  but  also  had  the  rest  intense  affective  reactions 
and  a  barber  frequency  of  expressive  behavior,  praying,  and  dependency  on 
others*  Isay  alro  show  a  higher  frequency  of  iassdiate  poot-inoact  emotional 
rer.cti'^*— incir.iing  the  "ekock-stun"  reactions— cad  of  physiological,  pay- 
cbwscratic  end  psychological  disturbances  in  the  later  poet-impact  period* 
fti  infV.cac  of  p:ct~trpaet  coralo,  they  showed  tbe  lowest  frequency  of  posi¬ 
tive  otiite&is  about  problosa  of  poct-sspact  aid  and  rchr.V'lit&fcica  (ecpacially 
about  dlssuptLc^s  of  eoKSiSity  services),  felt  most  effected  by  too  disaster 
In  a  ler^-rtage  sanaa  (as  expressed  in  "feeling  charged3 — rolirioosly  or  other¬ 
wise  since  to*  oio?a)|  and  gave  toe  most  supernatural  is  tic  “exgdsnaticofl"  of 
the  disaster* 
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6,  D mt<rt*r  IcTcJ.Tn?y«rti  Greater  ext  realty  of  danger  daring  inpact 
tends  to  be  associated  wifcx  slightly  non  intesea  eaotlceal  reactions  daring 
the  store,  end,  to  a  saaswhat  greater  degree,  with  afcocjced-stmned  reactions 
daring  the  post-ixpact  psrlod*  Daring  the  engmy  po#t-lKpact  phase, 
those  who  had  experienced  sore  extras*  danger  were  also  sore  cesBEonity-or- 
ientod— particularly  in  resets  work  and  aid  to  Use  injured*  Tnay  were  also 
more  active  tbta  those  who  had  been  in  less  danger,  in  informal  aid  to  dis¬ 
aster  victias,  and  in  discs  ter-rolatcd  eosaunity  erlaetation  throoghoat  the 
whole  poet-intact  period*  In  addition  to  greater  incidence  of  psychological 
raastiona  of  aiiccs-duxs  end  nervosa  excitability,  they  had  noticeably  higher 
rate  of  physiclscissl  or  psychcatsaatio  ayrpicaa  in  the  later  post-is&aet 
period.  This  last  difference,  however,  say  be  partly  das  to  greater  physical 
exposure  end  shelter  problems  in  the  aftersath  ef  the  stern* 

7*  Doga  Zavwlvrrrntt  Bespcndenta  who  had  high  peraonal  losses— i*e«, 
death  of  very  cx^ or  'sovere  injuries  to  self  or  household  fasdly  nsahera— 
bed  the  moot  intense  eootioaal  reactions  in  the  isnediate  posViapact  period 
(particularly  ehodi-staa  rouoticas)  and  had  wore  severs  and  protracted  physio¬ 
logical,  psyehoscsitic  and  psychological  reactions  (eepecially  of  the  abock- 
d ase  type)  in  the  later  poat-iKpaet  period*  la  indications  of  "norale,  *  wo 
note  that  tbay  had  the  hirher  frequencies  of  nepcUve  attitudes  toward  rescue, 
nodical  end  jrartr^ry  aotivities,  but  wan  quite  positive  about  all  other 
aspects  of  post-izcaot  aid  cod  rehabilitation*  Sbey  reported  tbuselvr  i  am 
Wins  such  less  crillin^nssa  or  intention  to  ebcild  feair  destroyed  hones 
than  did  those  who  bad  high  property  losses  only,  aad  gxve  sore  eupexaatural- 
istic  intarproations  of  the  disaster  than  those  with  leaser  losses.  Of  the 
persons  who  rora  in  the  impact  of  tha  atom,  tha  nest  actively  ccsacnitjr- 
orLeaied  in  olle-sictlng  the  stress  of  the  disaster  victiaa  were  those  with 
noderate  parscEil  lessee  or  with  high  pro  party  losses  and  low  personal  losses* 
These  groups  also  tends!  to  hav*  highar  "siorsle*  as  indicated  by  gcnorally 
poaitJva  attitudes  toward  the  various  pest-iepaci  aid  problem,  and  by  a 
grestor  tendency  to  unioritato  thair  can  deprivations. 

For  the  population  in  edj&cont  cosmsaitUs,  outside  the  Ispact  areas, 
there  was  a  different  pattern  ef  association  beteten  Ices  involvaueat  end 
behavior*  In  the  noo-iispaot  areas,  those  who  had  acso  Ices  ware  core  actively 
oriented  to  the  stricken  ccssssnitles,  but  tended  to  hzro  core  of  physical 
end  psychological  ayEpbons  in  tho  later  poot-isrpast  period,  shcraod  nore  naga- 
tivs  Attitudes  thsii  all  aspects  of  esc r^ssoy  aid  aad  disruption  of  scesranity 
eorvices,  and  tiro  grre  r.ora  erpen:v3tcralistic  interpretations  of  the  disaster* 
In  t,b)  latter  xx^i-seta  they  seemed  to  be  ©Oparins  thcs&vsB  with  thoee  aaong 
thoir  neighbors  cia  ccffersd  less  than  they  did— ia  contrast  to  the  Ispact  area 
perron  who  suffered  csdlua  personal  less  or  high  property  loss  only,  who 
generally  tended  to  oespare  their  situ&tica  with  that  ef  tfcoae  who  bad  high 
personal  losses* 
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Previous  chapters  hart  presented  tfca  detailed  findings  of  the  Arkansas 
tornado  investigation*  Gary  of  these  findings  are  paralleled  by  the  findings 
frcot  other  BOSS  field  stodie*  (far  detailed  reports  on  other  field  investi¬ 
gations,  see  Append lx  B).  The  present  chapter  irtll  attaapt  to  dzs*  together 
soon  of  the  salient  findings  of  the  various  field  stadias  and  sussarlse  then 
in  sore  general  form*  l&erever  possible,  tse  shall  also  attempt  to  state 
general  implications  of  the  findings  for  disaster  control  plsming  and  for 
farther  rraocxoh. 


1*  The  Ig^r&lstlca  of  Disaster  fcgs  to  a  lc?wl  Ccabrztt  If  parsons 
or  groups  have  no  lui'essraxeg  or  cxpootafcaca  of  iha  iigao't  STilsa»Ur,thy 
initially  tar.d  to  define  or  interpret  ths  event  in  t ersss  of  eacs  that  are 
foiliar.  Teas,  for  ccsrolo,  a  large  proportion  of  the  parsons  experienced 
the  *vfeat3ss  tornado  eosisilatod  virtually  all  the  eoatoor  cues  to  a  "usual  bad 
stOi_  definition;  and  sws j  interpreted  the  Bound  of  the  tornado  itself  aa  being 
thei  cf  a  loccrxrbiv*  psssisg  ca  the  r&Hasy  tracks  near  the*.  In  Brighton,  H.T., 
the  initial  cacpLoaloas  were  Interpreted  as  •blasting*;  in  the  St.  Paul  flcta* 
plocicn,  ssny  sorisro  in  the  plant  interpreted  the  explosion  as  the  dropping  of 
heavy  e<pdpasat,  cto.  Eds  tcndsocy  to  assiMlato  disaster  cess  in  toras  of 
normal  cr  esusl  cp»oteticn3  was  found  to  to  a  wldsapread  pbsnaeanoa  la  all 
the  iBstentcseeas  disasters  studied  by  BOSS.  It  is  pcrt&oalarly  eharrateristie 
of  pogessis  vix>  era  noe^lo  to  directly  perceive  the  precipitating  agent  (e.g«, 
the  tornado's  "fsassl0;  the  explosion  itself,  etc.) 


In  oases  there  tfca  destructive  egoist  is  fgr.Ulsr  cr  known,  the 
nitten  cf  ti  l  sitr^iP3J-~fr,«si  the  ■csnal*  to  the  ’Hjsasrd."  sad  fcoa  the  *eoo- 
to  tbs  cthro«tolx^*--oecnre  rnite  rapidly  bosssso  of  the  eaeily- 
pora  civile  ocosw^eascs  cf  the  disaster.  That  is,  vis  "oeaal*  explanation  or 
interpretation  cf  the  esses  no  letter  "fits"  the  objective  erects.  That,  far 
esxrole,  «bsn  winders  end  portlets  of  the  houses  bsgen  disint&^rethsg,  cost  of 
respoadssta  c^is^iy  arrived  at  a  definition  of  a  isnsado  or  disaatroos 
etcra.  Estover,  if  tea  destructive  agent  is  vcl eniliar  to  the  populace  or  n> 
detectable  by  t»  erdisssy  senses,  tho  sscinilattoa  cf  tbs  disaster  ones  mj 
coufciaio  so  long  tlr.t  protesters  cr  eatlicrstive  actions  icy  bo  trlca  too  lato. 
Thin  tfss  mastgated  in  ccr  cteiy  of  the  carbon  ■encod.ds  eapfrjcdxtien  incident 
(ccc  Appo?s£ix  t-?} ,  •^iferc  tic  affected  rsrbcrs  oontiiacd  to  Meinilate  the 
p-Vtsicsl  oyrrtoaa  of  esrbon  nosozido  aTpiysiation  until  they  kid  inhaled  nearly 
fatal  doe*a  cf  the  gae.  Tsic  fiaiin*  paicte  to  the  need  for  cufficient  fore¬ 
warning  of  a  po puisse  to  ©cseitixe  teas  to  the  appropriate  disaster  cuss  and 
enable  tbs*  to  tofca  af feetivo  protective  asesursi s  .  It  «Lm>  *u gseeie  tea  «1 
spread  di*j eealr: stion.  of  kaouXedgo  cor.oaming  tho  eigne  or  case  by  «m<Oi  to 
detect  potoatially  dastmotive  elcncnts. 


2.  Pwrecral  cr  r^ceanfcrlo  Cctgffltloaa  of  the  VSjuizUiTt  A  closely  jo¬ 
inted  pbenoSTisaa  x»  t-io  ea^ca  vsiii^iy  of  peraesa  to  cr  pirtio- 

ulsriso  the  extensiveness  of  a  diass  ter.  In  tbs  Arkansas  tornado  and  other 
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cad  each  briefer  In  dnttias  than  ic  ——fly  sapposed*  Panic,  for  aoceapla, 
lc  a  relstiv&ly  infr  jokA  fan  of  beherior  m  tus  part  of  per  no  in  tn  ln» 
pest  arte  Defined  as  an  seats  fear  rcaatiess  eoocej>«ai*&  by  flight,  panto 
behavior  cat  rot  f bond  to  bo  a  pna&osinsnt  f  on  of  baiavior  in  any  of  the 
disasters  storied*!  In  the  Arkansas  tcs.*nade  (share  m  attsoot  ns  nade  to 
el&caliy  earefally  all  actions  daring  Jayw»),  no  ease  of  “aasoaitrolled  flight* 
(penis)  ns  reported  (aee  Cmpter  HI).  In  tfcs  brighten  ezploaitms  and  the 
Bakersfield  earthquake  -costs  cere  a  ccnaidarcbio  ssasor  ef  Instances  of  indi¬ 
vidual  psdo,  and  it  ui  fraud  in  relatively  isolated  ineitnesa  in  the  Flagler 
cad  Elisabeth  airplcas  eresbss,  end  the  f eatssy  explosion  in  St*  Paul,  Minnesota* 
(See  Appendix  B  far  non  da  tailed  reports  on  these  events*)  Eawsror,  om  in 
these  cases  the  behavior  r*3  extmecly  eliort-livod — i .a . ,  lasting  only  until 
the  persons  esssped  frea  tbs  isaadiate  scarce  of  danger* 

Analysis  of  our  ctu  Interviews  cad  a  srrvay  of  cats  rials  In  tbs  existing 
literatus  seggesta  that  panic  occurs  only  tbona 

a*  The  in&ividasl  beUsves  Mssalf  to  bo  in  a  situation  involving 

jnasdigta  tfcrsat  of  personal  dsstmoticn  and 

b.  the  icdlvidaal  boiler®®  weave  la  possible  at  the  sw»  at  but 
nty  booocs  irpcesillo  in  the  issasiiaie  feta's— i.e. ,  that  unless  one  g»ta 
assay,  er-m  trill  be  trtppod.2 


Other  ftasa  of  active,,  uncontrolled  bebevisr  seen  to  bo  core  concan  than 
pc-sio  as  to  initial  rerscosa  to  dicaotera.  0a»  «f  then®  la  Bhys>t*r3jeal*  seprea- 
elve  bshevior— i*c.,  psrrcarn  f  vent  to  tk:Ir  faces  ®d  tecslein  in  tbo  fens 

of  <rr-.-r63is5.TO  wBuaxste  er  sisrecr^ss;;,  «mseA»s,  prrpiBg, 


•accrixi,  or  satis? 3  cl-sat  in  «  ecasriat  rtvtil-;-:., 
of  this  tjpe  of  bci'r-.vfx?  &:va  bo-a  ic.-ui  in  vis-" 
(tdti  tl.3  rct.r’.^lo  ct.t.t?  “"a  t!»*  U.rt  I  . 


fsahica*  Inctsaocs 
.*12y  ell  tiv  dicarters  studied 
*  s  >:•  C’-v.t;-..)*3  ffTls,  fcsw- 


*vr,  erra  fcta  vr-rily  boTi  rolatir^c 


T'fisaat  in  rals/Mwi  ts  the 


scaeafc  of  ecsb'S.w.ed,  fern  of  k  Isric.*  .fetuil  cn  t!»  part  of  persons 

directly  «5spevi*»3is}s  a  di»;r.sriry*  Lbrfc  cy  be  sarRsiirlly  ccsftosd  or 

bewildered,  tat  f-5  ovdC's-ra  el/waly  iriicaica  twrt  tea  asperity  of  tS»a  c^toUy 
grin  crCficicat  oiTircl  ever  tessir  tcbavler  to  fci-aa  relatively  bwptive  damataiy 
preeantior^ry  er  prob*5tive  ssesares* 


ibs>  relatively  irfracae^t  occwrcv-o  of  ooic  is  alro  nsttd  ty  <Ssxis 
in  his  evcsvzy  of  the  cvrilT/i-a  obaervr.ticrj  ea  tba  regetioea  of  the  srrrirrrt 
of  the  atotdo  ber^inge  of  cod  bsgsraki*  Iniirg  L*  Jr:-!*,  Ibid.,  1*3 

end  193* 

* 

4  For  e  ware  cxa»lnto  ratification  of  tfcs>  itj.ch  prodrea  penle, 

see  the  eboiritt  of  tor/ C.^iat^li'e  tbscia,  Iv  lot  Its  IrbrTj  r^P"'*  *nd 
Ckx-Jilit-.J!,  in  fppsodix  D-10*  ~ 

^  For  an  extrema  crxr^la  of  this  type  of  be&cvier,  eee 
porch  ooll^poa  in  CLi ostgo,  ippesdix  B-7. 
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k*  Bodcl  Soldflyvitr  sad  faoegerativa  Aat&w  9m  fact  that  nest 
patacas  va&sxgsazz  «SS2S  «^3r  t»  tssi  c&_.u«w4jr  stripped  of  rational 
cewtool  mr  toseir  behavior  la  also  deatsssted  ty  the  l«g«  manat  of  oo» 
tparafclva  fesfcsvier  reported  in  Boot  of  oar  field  afeedlos*  In  tha  jgfcanaaa 
tarsado  (oao  &&?ter  HI)  asal  in  sort  of  ear  other  stadias,  a  largo  pro¬ 
perties  of  porsssa  acre  ecaoen&d  over  tin  safety  and  calf  are  of  others 
with  than  daring  i^est  sad  took  active  naassres  nst  «2y  for  the  protection 
of  self  hat  aloo  for  to*  protection  of  their  associates* 

Cbio  la  ecrocidly  tr&a  in  laotaaoaa  sheers  poroooa  have  a  provieos 
sonoa  of  id?at£fieafcisa  a ad  solidarity  with  their  aaaceiatca  daring  lapaet* 

It  is  lass  likely  to  perftdn  if  the  associates  era  atnzgtzs  or  if  the  pro*- 
«£ fctlag  sectol  bes£s  era  fcstasaa  or  einiaal  in  natsro.  Kse  evidsnso  streag- 
ly  eagrsata  toat  toe  Bsaaara  of  a  bcEC’easoua,  eolaoslvo  eeseaaslty  or  grocp  ore 
rare  iikaly  to  in  antsal  protestors,  e^liertii?*,  end  ecccorast  activi¬ 

ties  csriag  tha  veness  phases  or  cts^sa  of  o  dis&stsr  thaa  a  coasadty  or  creep 
eLsrasisiicsd  ty  batore-cavity  cad  lack  of  social  soildalty.  &  the  Arifiaosas 
tana &&j,  tha  Heeler  plsaa  coach,  and  the  foot  frrskfert  dsa  cacplceicn—^tero 
tie  rssldarfco  hid  etooig  pro-eri&tlrg  social  ral£tiocship8--ths  sensitivity  to 
ton  necis  of  ottors  «aa  a  periicalariy  Ksrhed  fetonso  of  tha  astieos  dnrissg  in- 
pact  era  l&tsr*  It  res  las  a  sai^c&a  in  tits  ecra  fcistoy  tAccixed  cad  hetaro- 
gsrsaca  cessiEsitisa  of  Eri£h4cn,  E.T.,  Ellaatath,  tsr  Jczacy,  tnd  Exksrifiold, 
Calif ccEia— at  least  In  so  fer  as  son  ulisly  orientsd  ocrszally  actions  rare 
ecaoK-nsd*  teea  is  tfc&.s  evssts*  besevsr,  ku^sts  of  ftslliea  end  othsr  greapo 
sis  Led  rdio  rsspssc'toiliiic*  fer  oto«ra  tesalid  to  esertisa  tb»o  resr>ccEifcil±~ 
ties  (e.g*,  in  Ltortocn,  1*2223  vita  children  ssttd  ta  lssaxo  itoair  afifcJyj 
ncirMxKM  Ktfraad  x.j  t$io&sr  cod  «Efcg8d  in  srtonsily  preicativo  aaticas,  etc.). 
3a  ktoiTfielu,  wtoro  to~j  fr.ottooj  cf  veto  c=^3  with  rasyds-g  &crea»  of  eocial 
cc-lii^iiy  virc  ca:jvai’cu,  it  rn  feral  tool  to  grex-o  shsas  Datosra  feed  sdniral 
seals!  aclix  .3  i'.sto:4  to  fco  toc^vi:^srliy-cricri<adj  tf#rosa  in  saso  seal* 

ally  Cf4~-»iv.-j  toa  evtoers  ctxto;;  via  crisis  pvried  tonlnd  to  ho  g*tap- 

Giiccici. 


the  data  frea  TDr/jo-aa  fSclfi  tovertiratiers  irdlcsto,  homtor,  that 
dls&aftst’a  etculy  tlsx.  '.o  rcsvit  in  «3  tooi-cr^o  in  eeda 1  solidarity  erjor^j  a 
atiicVcn  r>rjCi#so  er..t  txet  ct-m  to  a  ocesc-tity  clcrsttcriatd  hj  cca^idesvWLo 
P2is-c.'dx*lj.r: j  L'swvt; — :i.tj  lh'.a  ifissarfictl  ucl itority  cen  osar.Uy  ha  eerntad 

la  e.?  rxrjtoissas,  icfcrsul  dd  to  porccne 


;;y*r 


inch  to  rjci'iu.3  a  cv 

1/  41 5  tierxitar*  to  ns  evi'.  taro  to  isitoatc  tlst  an  crbrerrly 

C-7/i ~kx1.2  "  «a  6u:-io  or  iy.'xv>:a  tclic;)  rt.~d  ho  aay  dirfemai 

is  t  to  tfcyxl*  «."■)  it':>  .vt  GLsrivszs  nl  pr.-.rcr:r.  to  sarrfjxsjiag  or  pori’-iiaral 
©vKrs^V.  tcj,  to  a  toty  nc.**  tv  torr.c  ;■ -rc-ily  rto»ei  e  irv» ~ td, toto d f  prc')sbly 
vto.  o^rs-ton  t.to  r  to  root  tis  Sjeedtoto  ncsis  pcssd  hy 

fro  Cl'.j.i  r*  Ho  c-iy  -ci-toto  aoxt.otocn  to  tito  iaSKwd  eoliiority  sad 
ryo/h  "x.  v.-j  relief  tv,  :  ~_ir.to.cn  to'to  cccxd*  if  Lide^toel  a-^cils  rsro  need  in 
vxj  tl .' — :  t  1  tola  li.ot  «r»2-a  L*  .  v  to  too  cfi«soi<to  pcsvlio«»*  la  tlia  event 
ar.ij  r-o;...._  4  too — .s  a  ptoo.totol  itoett  ta  csooy  ctlior  person  (Icorvco  awryaso 
is  roo.cr.toi  cfrr*3?  cf  <lto«cro)*  tods  evatotoen  ootou  to  cstrsnoly  dirrastivo 
Va  x  r>  r  o-o  ^  to  id— ^ w  cf  ccsscaried  btoirtor  sad  too  ergsatoaticn  of  efficient 

rallfcf  rad  ovntral  seco-nzc«. 


J| 
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5*  of  Social  Halatlcrehice  ead  jgnaatar  Bejhgviort  I»  re¬ 

ferring  t«  inai  aigaif  ioarri  SDscat  cf  e*l<y-oj?iefi  3u  «s/i  o  operative  M»ii«r 
tossd  in  4 be  disasters  studied,  n  da  cot  «lsh  to  ofesoun  the  lapor-tanao  of 
self  sad  pcriiiary  grcsp  ooesems  la  structuring  disaster  behavior*  5ba  evi¬ 
dent#  suggest#  that  a  special  *«a ergsasy*  fciwersfay  of  values  acaaa  into  play 
nb©a  patacas  an  rmosad  to  artteaa  pore  coal  danger,  end  that  this  Morare&y 
tauSa  to  the  ae^or  orlsatatica  end  <pcTjr?a  of  thair  behavior*  Ik 

tsas  OTcita  t&Oxb.  w  have  stadlsd,  the  f  oHceing  at^^sase  of  act  loo  orisatatleae 
appears  to  bars  rather  general  tpplic&wility  to  persons  la  the  InodLoto  dla- 
iriSMkesk  area-; 

Aetloa  oriented  in  tana  oft 

a*  Cell  ^preservation  or  protection, 

b.  Tenadiate  faaUy  or  household  uden, 

o*  Other  primary  grocp  rdlatifloahips  (other  kincblp  msmbmra, 
ol one  friends  la  ths  neighborhood,  sto.)» 

d*  Sooeadaty  relationships  (s.c.,  other  acabere  of  the 
eoassaiiy,  fozs&L  argarlactlxaal  rales,  sto.), 

o.  Personal  poateseienc,  private  property  or  aaterlal  goods, 

f .  Property  or  possessions  of  Ida  and  intlaxtss,  acqaalstaaoes, 

aad. 


(.  Property  or  possessions  of  seeeodsry  grenp  aadbors, 

Ths  f^'jrs  sr.^otite  that,  ca  tla  clv&o,  too  inlfci/'l  reforests  fc-r  txAcrier 
era  fc?*  ctl.  iVrs  cir.  >ly  iw.wilir.u  rith  self,  fsllOTcd  by  thoea  persona 
lC:'3  iai-.ririr'ly  rrl&tad*  It  also  ceegssts  tbit  tha  initial  pnoeeupetioss  an 
liaoct  ftcclrclToly  \d.th  psrscaaj  property  generally  rcsiks  lew  in  ti»  **ca2o  of 
vali£3. 


SMs,  of  cwss,  is  a  eahurtSo  outline  of  the  ^iwl  teasdanalaa  found 
An  our  ataiiaa  er.d  chccld  not  bo  eStJepied  too  literally  *eLi  a  <teseslpti«a  of  tbs 
aer.^c-o  of  ect5~-t  An  cry  sii^la  coca.  Cluuca  factors  (e.o,  physically  In- 
listing  iSeries,  spatial  loocilca  ia  ralr.tieu  to  ftrlly  eesbera),  ra- 
etrioted  rcrruci.-iia  cf  tbj  over A  (o.g.,  the  cilisitj.on  cf  a  ricasprtal  £2o- 
Kn;*:?  ta  hi-  liy  fccsllsed  ia  ertent)  or  ohaoass  of  pertinent  kntnlc<j3  eaaoern- 
ia’  t'.a  iarilvrasat  of  others  toy  arhatcatiolly  caciiy  tba  liioriaral'y  cf  eriien- 

Lort'.OTtr,  tbj  vailc^n  orient? w;23  t-cuid  nat  bo  ocacai^cd  cf  C3  naeeo- 
cari^r  eatually  02"laciv3  or  tidily  tr^arsd-ci  in  tiaso.  In  the  Arkrinaao  atady, 
fer  car„  -:lo,  a  Icr^a  propasrtica  of  tba  pcrsrm  r‘jo  tocSc  salf-criactei  sstioos 
also  tral  oil: ar-orient-  d  cctlcas  tt  ti»  efij  tiEa,  ertia  ffclf-protootiva  eat  no a 
iir'x  -rr  1  i!;to  a  ia.ro  fU-cral  fscdly-ravUrtivo  act.  Fcr;h~r,  a  person  mj 

fiOcvtrla  (ccici»i!.o3  in  a  u;\tt.ir  c£  eooc&ij)  tho  aefoly  of  self,  faddy, 
en-1  ia^dittWa,  end  turn  alauut  imoilatcly  to  eeoendary  or  oasanity  oriented 
ostioa. 
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In  genarml,  however,  ths  scbsratin  hierarchy  of  veluos  has  cans  ids  riibls 
support  in  ths  existing  data  and  has  predictive  rain*  ecncerning  reaction*  dar¬ 
ing  tho  oriels  «r  eeergensy  phase  of  tbs  disaster.  It  should  be  kept  in  Kind 
in  reading  the  Motions  which  f  ollov. 

6.  Sf^ratlon  of  a  Ftestly  red  Kin  cus  a  Pastor  in  Disaster  Beections* 

The  eocurreese  cTT'fcxfcfcSxar  et  a  tias  uaan  a  large  proportion  o i  iao  population 
is  separated  fren  ranher*  of  their  faaily  is  likely  to  increase  the  psychologi¬ 
cal  intensity  of  the  disaster  end  lead  to  considerable  social  disruption  in  the 
lasa&Ute  pest-ii^aot  period*  The  cents  anxiety  of  parsons  concerning  the  where¬ 
abouts  and  welfare  of  Kissing  rashers  usually  leads  to  desperate  search  activity* 
This  acute  anxiety  was  particularly  narked  in  the  Brighton  explosions,  which  oc¬ 
curred  st  a  tine  when  nest  of  the  sen  of  the  eoacamity  sere  at  work  in  Eocheeter 
and  the  elder  children  worn  at  school,  leaving  the  varan  alone  with  swell  chil¬ 
dren*  Tide  anxious  r»ch  into  the  iscact  area  of  persons  coaoeroed  ever  relatives 
and  intdrates  has  been  a  oharaeterietlo  feature  of  every  die  as  tar  studied.  As 
was  indicated  in  Gocptor  VII,  in  the  Arkansas  tornado,  nost  fsadlies  rare  to¬ 
gether  at  the  tiae  of  ispeat.  Hot^ver,  of  those  who  had  fanlly  *araber*  Kissing, 
acre  than  half  eogeg od  in  eearob  activity  in  the  first  half-hour  following  ia- 
peot*  inis  tas  by  far  the  cost  proclnsnt  activity  on  the  part  «f  persons  She 
cars  separated  frost  their  household  rashers  in  the  issaadiate  poct-iapact  period* 
The  data  also  suggest  that  those  t±o  rare  separated  frew  their  lnediste  frames 
had  e  acre  intense  trsunr.tio  wceiicn  to  thv  disaster  (ss  aoasured  by  the  inoi- 
dssnoe  of  ^heexsd,  stunned,  dacod  reaction*")  thnn  those  who  wore  not  eeperatod* 
Tbs  persons  nbo  eaaroind,  of  c cures,  t?sra  act  liratod  to  those  who  had  isnodlete 
ftsSJy  rashers  Klsoicg.  Concern  £r  ps-eons  hsyond  the  lxncdLate  fenily— parents, 
sihAisrra,  otho?  relatives,  end  intinrte  frirulu— led  easy  rare  person*  te  engage 
in  eeatch  wtivitrj  atid  a  cejp^rioon  cf  the  effective  reiotioaa  of  thoee  i£ao 
a  caroled  with  thi-fcj  rl_3  did  not  eoarch  indicated  a  gi'eatcr  provalance  of  cgi- 
tev?i  CEsotiead.  alxt-is  iEsrfiatoly  fellosisc;  icpact  end  eu  cv«a  rare  narkod  per- 
dclr’i*: 3  cf  cattail::!  over  Ida  iln-hcar  imled  f tea.  6  P.U.  to  ulcaighi  far 
t'J9  cecrebsra  thea  for  th-a  nc-n- c « arebero .  1  iho  evicL-ise,  thorafoire,  tend*  te 
euepert  the  Jiypothasis  of  a  peel viva  rclaticsrMp  bsty>on  ceparation  of  kin  or 
lctdjBB.tes  end  tia  prevalence  of  egitated  saotienal  states* 

Generally  spaakirg,  the  data  frew  oil  our  studies  suggest  that  persons 
who  are  acutely  anxloua  evor  the  nclf era  and  safety  ©f  iaaodiat#  f telly  or  ether 
porsor.3  nith  visa  they  arc  highly  cpj-invclvcd  cannot  bo  iopandad  open  to  t> 
CTgo  in  aoro  funeral,  oossnity  oriented  activities.  They  frequeatly  do  asks 
trixf,  ae  etterpta  to  assist  sferangera  «r  vnreletod  persons  who  are  in 

spatial  prcor-lty,  bat  their  primary  ocaoorn  is  efisa  so  pr*-#eptiv*  that  tiny 
oanrot  fuscU.cn  usefully  or  ofricisnily  in  ndaiica  te  rare  geosral  needs* 

Kcreovor,  this  anxiety-coti-ruted  sesroh  activity  poses  eat  ef  the  Met 
serious  centre!  problems  in  disasters .  The  pro-tfgitiro  ooruera  of  pererae  she 


A  faotor  that  probably  osnirilntsd  to  tha  greater  Intensity  and  prev- 
lsrso  of  e£5oUcnal  rc'.otitrw  luaai^g  scareiura  was  the  greater  exposure  te  addi¬ 
tional  traxi  -ilo  aepoeta  ef  the  diatoUor — o.g.,  the  signt  of  nangled  bodies, 
badly  injured  persons,  etc. 
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are  Biasing  family  members  often  leads  then  to  expose  themselves  to  new  or 
additional  dangers  and  to  disregard  or  ignore  control  and  authority  regula¬ 
tions.  For  example,  sen  who  were  searching  for  their  rives  or  f allies  in 
Brighton  frequently  traded  the  road  blocks  into  the  disaster  area  or  ■talked* 
theaselres  pest  then.  Similarly,  in  Arkansas,  persons  frequently  exposed 
these  elves  to  the  danger  of  electrocution  from  fallen  electric  vires,  traffic 
hazards,  etc.,  in  their  desperate  search* 

In  this  connection  it  should  be  noted  that,  while  carefully  verified 
official  information  concerning  the  condition  of  particular  persona  aay  be 
of  help  in  alleviating  the  anxiety  of  sons  persons  (particularly  those  who 
stand  In  more  distant  relationships  to  the  person  sought— e.g.,  acquaintances, 
friends,  etc.),  most  persons  will  still  attempt  to  sake  face-to-face  or  vocal 
contact  with  their  primary  group  nsabers.  In  Arkansas,  for  example,  there 
la  considerable  evidence  to  indicate  that  persons  were  not  satisfied  even 
with  tbs  verbal  assurances  of  other  relatives  that  particular  family  members 
or  kin  were  safe.  The  intensity  of  their  anxiety  nay  have  been  somewhat  re¬ 
lieved  by  this  knowledge,  but  in  most  of  the  cases  reported  their  anxiety 
was  not  fully  allayed  until  they  made  actual  f ace-to-faes  contact  with  the 
missing  member*  This  also  applied  for  persons  living  at  distant  points  from 
the  disaster-struck  communities.  The  serious  dislocation  of  coomunieatlec 
facilities  in  the  area,  of  course,  prevented  many  persons  from  obtaining 
accurate  knowledge  concerning  their  relatives;  hence,  they  drove  long  dis¬ 
tances  in  order  to  establish  contact.^-  Even  in  cases  where  relatives 
received  official  word  of  the  safety  of  kin  (e.g*,  via  Bed  Cross  telegrams), 
attempts  were  often  made  to  establish  direct  face-to-face  contact  with  them. 

The  data  suggest  that  the  minimization  of  debilitating  emotional 
reactions  and  of  confusion  and  disorder  arising  from  tbs  anxiety  over  kin 
requires  not  only  the  epeedy  dissemination  of  full  and  accurate  information 
concerning  the  location  and  condition  of  persons  in  the  dieaster-stnw'k  area, 
but  also  prorpt  acd  active  efforts  to  re-unite  the  households. 

7*  B«?pccs  wed  Irrsdlato  relief  Efforts  i  The  interview  materials 
from  our  verxoSTB^unies  inaecto  tn*v&  iwsi  of~ths  initial  rescue,  first  aid, 
and  isnediate  relief  activity  occurs  bafors  the  arrival  of  organized  outside 


An  additional  factor  hope  red  the  prompt  notification  of  Ids  living 
in  distant  places — namely,  that  persons  in  impact  area  frequently  forgot  tbs 
addresses  or  telephone  umbers  of  distant  relatives  or  their  records  sere 
destroyed  or  blown  away.  Amateur  radio  operators  and  other  ccasor leatioas 
personnel  indicated  that  a  central  file  containing  the  osr.ao,  addresses,  and 
telephone  numbers  of  persons  to  bs  notified  in  the  event  of  oaergvncy  fer  each 
family  in  the  ccnrunity  would  have  greatly  facilitated  the  proept  notification 
of  Iclii-  Moreover,  they  pointed  out  that  vary  pare  one  sera  initially  so  con¬ 
fused  or  so  preoccupied  with  isKcdiate  problems  that  they  did  not  tMnlr  about 
the  problem  of  advising  relatives  living  outside  the  ares,  and  that  tbs  prompt 
notification  cf  these  persons  may  have  reduced  the  tremendous  influx  of  traffic 
into  the  area  during  the  days  following  the  tornado* 


force*  and  that  it  is  performed  by  persons  who  are  in  the  impact  area  or 
immediate  vicinity  of  the  dis&ater-etruck  arse.  7 or  the  meet  part  the  first 
efforts  at  rescue  are  unsystematic  in  nature — being  undertaken  by  kin  or 
intimates  of  the  persons  trapped*  In  Arkansas,  Flagler,  Bakersfield,  the 
no  re  general,  cosasmity-oriented  rescue  efforts  appeared  to  have  been  under¬ 
taken  primarily  by  osa  who  bed  established  the  safety  of  their  primary  family 
and  who  were  then  concerned  over  intimate  friends  and  acquaintances  in  the 
coflKEnxity.  Similarly,  first-aid  measures  and  the  provision  of  immediate 
relief  (e.g.,  emotional  comfort,  esergency  shelter,  etc*)  are  initially 
undertaken  by  persons  in  tho  immediate  vicinity* 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  trained  outside  forces  nay  arrive  too  late 
or  in  insufficient  mobera  to  deal  effectively  with  the  immediate  problems 
of  rescue,  first-aid,  and  relief — and  the  fact  that  these  tasks  will  be  under¬ 
taken  by  survivors  in  toe  immediate  vicinity  of  the  disaster-struck  area — it 
would  appear  essential  that  education  and  training  in  the  handling  of  these 
problems  be  disseminated  as  widely  as  possible  throughout  the  general  popula¬ 
tion.  Kuch  of  toe  informal  effort  is  highly  effective;  however,  lack  of 
proper  knowledge,  equipment,  and  supplies  on  the  part  of  persons  who  perform 
these  tasks  oftentimes  hampers  or  prevents  their  efficient  execution.  For 
example,  there  is  considerable  evidence  to  indicate  that  there  is  widespread 
ignorance  concerning  even  the  elementary  principles  of  f*rst  aid  and  that  in 
some  cf  the  events  Btudied  improper  handling  of  the  injured  may  have  caused 
a  larger  number  of  deaths  than  necessary  or  may  have  further  complicated  the 
recovery  of  the  injured.  Similarly,  training  in  the  most  efficient  rescue 
techniques  would  probably  have  enabled  the  escape  and  survival  of  persons  who 
otherwise  died. 

Training  cf  only  a  few  individuals  in  the  cossnnity  with  regard  to 
the  effective  handling  of  rescue,  first-aid,  and  relief  problems  is  insuffi¬ 
cient.  These  key  individuals  my  th;  twelves  bs  killed,  seriously  injured, 
or  preoccupied  r.ith  thjir  cm  personal  problem.  Since  it  is  impossible  to 
predict  such  disaster  consequences  in  advance,  it  is  imperative  that  the 
general  population  ba  fceught  at  least  the  ndcixu'l  t^chuiquee  «nd  procedures 
for  the  effective  handling  of  those  problems.  vulo  training  should  place 
special  crphasia  upon  the  irprovisatioa  of  equipment  and  s implies  from  the 
materials  at  hard,  (e.g.,  tout  alternate  types  of  rescue  equipment  can  be  used 
in  tbs  absence  of  Ecch&nlscd  lifts.  Jacks,  pulleyoj  materials  that  can  he 
utilised  for  litters,  etc.). 

8.  Pioaatcrwrelatcj  Skills  and  Orweniged  Relief  Kffortai  The  data 
from  our  s evcr«&  u  Su: au o  iuilicaiio  rauLr  cloarly  toa*  utia  persons  who  are 
usually  most  effective  in  organizing  tha  initial  relief  and  control  efforts 
are  persons  whose  ucaal  occupational  or  social  roles  have  inured  them  to 
danger  cr  prepared  thca  for  the  particular  types  of  problems  which  are  found 
ir  die cetera.  Fireaan,  policemen,  physicians,  nurses,  utilities  worker*, 
morticians,  priests,  Eilitary  personnel  and  other  c disaster  role  function¬ 
aries*  have  usually  provided  the  initial  direction  and  leadership  in  the 
various  aspects  of  toe  relief  effort. 
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The  available  evidence  suggest*  that  there  la  little  or  no  difference 
Id  their  initial  reactions  to  extreme  stress  as  cospared  with  ths  general 
populace  (e.g.,  they  suffer  as  intense  fear  as  anyone),  bet  that  they  tend  to 
regain  control  over  their  behavior  sore  quickly  and  begin  active,  cc— anity- 
orlented  relief  work  earlier  and  more  frequently  than  persons  who  have  little 
or  no  training  for  the  types  of  probleae  which  arise  in  the  aftermath  of 
disasters* 

in  inport  ant  qualification  oust  be  placed  oa  these  general  statements, 
however.  If  the  trained  person  is  acutely  anxious  over  the  welfare  of  his 
primary  associates,  or  if  daath  or  serious  injury  have  befallen  meters  of  his 
immediate  family,  he  probably  will  not  be  able  to  function  efficiently  In  a 
coaaunity-orierted  or  professional  role.  Ths  conflict  between  his  concern  for 
primary  group  associates  and  the  performance  of  his  professional  role  is 
generally  resolved  initially  in  favor  of  concern  far  primary  group  attachments. 

If  the  person  is  forced  to  attend  to  his  trained  or  professional  role  while 
his  primary  group  concerns  are  unresolved,  he  may  experience  severe  emotional 
disturbances  (see,  for  example,  the  case  of  the  mortician  in  Flagler, 

Appendix  B~l). 

A  closely  related  factor  is  the  use  of  professionally  trained  personnel 
in  relief  and  control  operations  among  persons  or  groups  with  who*  they  are 
closely  identified.  If  medical  and  other  personnel  have  to  deal  with  persons 
with  whom  they  are  highly  ego-involved,  they  often  experience  some  degree  of 
personality  disorganization  aad  consequent  inefficiency  in  «he  performance  of 
their  duties.  In  several  of  the  events  studied,  physicians  who  were  intimately 
acquainted  with  their  patients  admitted  that  they  tore  not  able  to  perform 
tlijir  medical  duties  as  efficiently  as  outside  medical  parsonnel,  because  they 
wet>  not  able  to  maintain  the  necessary  clinical  detachment. 

All  of  the  above  suggests  that,  ideally,  ths  overall  coordinating 
leadership  ari  ths  specialised  personnel  needs!  to  cope  with  the  various  medical, 
mortuary,  control,  aad  relief  problems  should  bs  drawn  from  persons  who  have  a 
great  deal  of  training  end  espiricsl  experience  in  actual  disasters  and  who  are 
strangers  (or,  at  least,  have  minimal  attaetts-este)  to  the  cozrunity  or  area 
struck  by  ths  disaster.  The  sexisum  in  efficiency  would  appear  to  be  obtained 
by  a  well-equipped,  highly  trained,  and  Eobilo  force  of  cpecialiats  who  could 
move  quickly  into  the  disaster-struck  area  froa  the  outside.1 

*  However,  several  cautions  should  be  Observed  by  outside  agencies  in 
their  relations  with  local  authorities i  Insofar  as  possible,  vuMside  relief 
or  support  units  should  work  through  the  existing  local  authorities,  because 
disruptive  conflicts  and  resentments  are  likely  to  emerge  if  the  local  authori¬ 
ties  feel  that  the  outside  agency  is  "taking  over"  without  consulting  them. 

The  out3ide  agency  should  also  avoid  "fanfar*"  or  publicity  which  attempts  to 
glorify  their  own  role  or  claim  credit  for  the  relief  work.  Publicity  should 
bo  limited  to  clarifying  the  types  of  assistance  which  can  be  rendered  to  the 
stricken  populace  end  ths  organisation  should  minimize  credit  for  its  own  role 
in  the  relief  work  and  maximise  the  role  played  by  the  local  populace.  Our 
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Within  potential  target  communities  themselves,  the  above  observa¬ 
tions  suggest  that  alternate  personnel  for  k ey  roles  be  designated,  so  that 
if  the  persons  primarily  responsible  for  a  given  task  are  killed  or  otherwise 
incapacitated,  other  persons  will  be  able  to  assume  the  role.* 

9*  Bole  Responsibilities  end  Disaster  Behavior >  In  Chapter  TUI, 
we  noted  thsi  persons  Vuo  had  the  heaviest  role  responsibilities  in  the  family 
(i.e.,  wales  with  dependents)  tended  to  engage  west  frequently  in  other-pro* 
tec  tire  and  organising  actions  during  impact,  and  showed  the  woet  comunity- 
oriented  activity  in  the  post-inpact  period.  Similarly  in  the  other  events 
studied,  it  -as  found  that  those  with  well-defined  responsibilities  for  others 
(e.g.,  mothers  alone  with  children,  teachers  with  pupils,  etc.)  tended  to 
exercise  better  self-control  and  behave  wore  adaptively  than  persons  who  did 
not  have  such  responsibilities  (for  additional  examples,  see  Appendices  B-2, 
B-3,  B— 5,  and  B— 9) .  This  finding  buttresses  the  previous  one  concerning 
disaster-related  roles  and  suggests  that  one  of  the  most  important  forms  of 
emotional  "innocnlation"  against  disasters  is  to  assign  specific  responsi¬ 
bilities  for  others  to  each  member  of  the  community. 


studies  indicate  that  outside  agencies  generally  underestimate  the  tremendous 
amount  of  infernal  aid  provided  by  individuals  and  agencies  in  the  stricken 
cocssunity.  This  aid  is  usually  rendered  prior  to  the  arrival  of  outside 
forces  or  is  of  such  a  nature  as  to  go  unnoticed  by  them.  The  local  populace, 
however,  is  usually  proud  of  its  own  efforts  to  cope  with  ths  emergency  and 
often  resents  attempts  by  outside  agencies  to  claim  major  credit  for  the  relief 
work.  The  "playing  down"  of  their  own  efforts  by  outside  agencies  and  the 
"playing  up"  of  the  efforts  of  the  local  populace  has  an  additional  advantage! 
It  tends  to  counteract  feelings  of  dependency  and  restores  the  confidence  of 
the  local  populace  in  thair  ability  to  cope  with  the  various  problems  of  re¬ 
habilitation  and  restoration. 

1  In  formulating  disaster  plana  cognizance  also  must  be  taken  of  the 
problem  of  dual  or  multiple  membership  of  persons  in  official  relief  organi¬ 
zations  .  Such  multiple  membership  may  prove  a  severe  handicap  in  mobilising 
the  relief  agencies  for  a  disaster.  For  axs-  ie,  when  the  Civilian  Defense 
organisation  at  Brighton  was  called  out  at  -he  same  time  that  the  Red  Cross 
was  proceeding  to  alert  its  units,  the  latter  organization  lost  key  members 
to  the  forr-rr  organization.  Two  alternatives  are  possible  in  solving  the 
problem  of  multiple  dluaster  agency  mcdberchipi  (1)  Individuals  should  not 
be  allowed  to  hold  irpertant  posts  concurrently  in  two  or  sore  such  organi¬ 
zations  j  or  (2)  a  priority  system  could  be  established  so  that  persons  with 
multiple  Berber? hip  cntc:*atlc&lly  could  determine  which  organizational  role 
to  assume— depending  upon  the  nature  and  extent  of  the  disaster,  etc.  The 
latter,  however,  would  be  of  little  valus  in  the  event  of  a  disaster  of 
major  magnitude,  requiring  the  full  utilization  of  all  relief  and  control 
organizations.  Moreover,  it  has  the  disadvantage  of  requiring  information 
that  is  frequently  not  available  or  cannot  be  communicated  iaaediately 
following  a  disaster. 
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i  clear  delineation  of  the  specific  tasks,  duties,  and  requirements 
of  each  person  in  the  event  of  disaster  (and  practice  in  the  execution  of 
these  tasks)  will  probably  prove  effective  both  in  minimising  confusion  and 
disorder  and  in  allaying  preoccupation  with  personal  problems.  The  program 
suggested  here  is  not  simply  the  pre-designation  of  a  few  key  personnel  in 
each  neighborhood  or  area,  but  the  pre-designation  of  specific  roles  for  the 
entire  population.  Key  personnel  on  a  local  level  (e.g..  Civil  Defense 
block  wardens),  of  course,  would  be  essential  for  the  implementation  of  the 
plan,  in  order  to  adapt  the  roles  to  the  particular  needs  of  the  area  as  well 
as  the  overall  disaster  plan.  In  order  to  minimize  possible  conflicts  in 
roles,  recognition  should  be  given  to  the  group  identifications  of  persons 
(e.g.,  family,  kin,  neighborhood,  and  friendship  groups)}  and  insofar  as 
possible  the  allocation  of  roles  should  be  made  to  coincide  with  the  primacy 
of  social  relationships. 

10.  Pro-rehearsed  Plans  of  Actlont  The  evidence  from  most  of  our 
interview  materials  indicates  that  persons  who  have  specific,  pro-rehearsed 
plans  of  action  prior  to  a  disaster  are  more  likely  to  take  appropriate 
action  following  impact  than  those  who  have  not  specifically  rehearsed  their 
plans  in  the  event  of  a  disaster.  Practice  and  drill  in  the  appropriate 
responses  until  the  action  becomes  semi- automatic  tends  to  prevent  con¬ 
fusion  and  maladaptive  behavior.  General  admonitions  concerning  how  to 
behave  in  disasters,  such  as  those  frequently  issued,  through  the  mass  media, 
of  communication,  are  generally  ineffective.  We  have  found  that  these  ad¬ 
monitions  are  often  recalled  after  the  disaster;  but  they  usually  prove  of 
little  value  in  guiding  behavior  during  the  emergency  period,  since  they 
presuppose  the  existence  of  the  power  of  critical  judgment,  and  it  is  this 
power  which  ie  mo3t  likely  to  be  impaired  in  a  situation  of  extreme  stress. 

Rather  than  relying  too  heavily  on  the  mass  madia,  it  would  appear 
important  to  consider  a  more  personal  type  of  approach  in  educating  and 
training  the  populace  to  withstand  the  shattering  impact  of  a  widespread 
disaster.  As  suggested  in  the  previous  section,  what  seems  to  be  needed  is 
not  only  general  information,  such  as  the  mass  media  can  supply,  but  instruc¬ 
tion  in  the  specific  typos  of  action  to  bo  taken  by  each  person.  The  im¬ 
plementation  of  this  type  of  training  would  require  block  wardens  or  other 
local  officials  to  cover  each  house,  business,  or  institution  in  their 
district  to  assist  families,  work  groups  and  other  institutional  groups  in 
arriving  at  end  acting  out  an  emergency  plan  adapted  to  the  specific  cir¬ 
cumstances  of  the  EouseHoxd,  factory,  etc.  (e.g.,  indicating  the  types  of 
emergency  equipment  needed  for  cos-bating  the  danger,  the  areas  of  greatest 
safety  in  each  building;  the  way  to  turn  off  gas,  electricity,  and  water 
at  their  source,  the  most  appropriate  escape  routes  in  the  event  that 
various  rooms  are  damaged,  the  quickest  and  most  efficient  route  to  a 
shelter,  etc.). 

11.  Previous  Experience  in  Disasters!  It  is  reasonable  to  assume 
that  frequent  exposure!  to  the  same  type  of  disaster  tends  to  produce  emo¬ 
tional  innocolation  and  more  adaptive  response  to  disasters.  On  a  very 
general  level,  our  data  tend  to  support  the  hypothesis  that  a  considerable 
amount  of  previous  experience  in  disasters  is  likely  to  lead  to  greater 


control  over  Individual  actions  durb?  and  immediately  following  impact 
and  a  aore  active  role  in  rescue  and  otter  forms  of  comnity-oriented 
action  in  the  poet-impact  period.  P- rower,  it  is  frequently  impossible 
to  isolate  the  factor  of  previous  experience  per  se  and  distinguish  it 
froa  the  possession  of  disaster-related  skills,  pre-rehearsed  plans  of 
action,  role  responsibilities,  and  other  behavioral  deteminants. 

One  of  the  rather  interesting  findings  of  several  of  oar  field 
studies  is  that  persons  frequently  report  that  they  learned  nothing  froa 
their  disaster  experience  and  have  not  rods  any  concrete  plans  for  a  re¬ 
currence  of  a  similar  disaster.  In  Arkansas,  this  was  a  relatively  fre¬ 
quent  response  to  the  question!  *Do  you  think  you  learned  anything  that 
would  be  of  value  to  yon  or  others  in  the  event  of  another  disaster  like 
this?"  Moreover,  when  queried  concerning  the  appropriate  precautionary  and 
protective  measures  to  take  in  the  event  cf  a  future  tornado,  it  was  found 
that  a  large  number  of  persons  still  had  a  very  inadequate  knowledge  con¬ 
cerning  the  generally  accepted  tornado  safety  measures  (see  Appendix  A-ll 
for  the  measures  recommended  by  the  Red  Cross).  In  Bakersfield,  despite 
the  occurrence  of  two  earthquakes  within  a  very  brief  tiro  span  and  the 
fact  that  the  area  is  located  roar  one  of  the  major  earth  faults,  it  was 
the  impression  of  the  field  observers  that  aost  persons  and  business  or¬ 
ganizations  had  not  formulated  concrete  plans  of  action  to  be  followed  in 
the  event  of  another  quake. 

It  is  probable,  of  course,  that  verbal  formulations  concerning  tbs 
effects  of  disaster  experience  on  possible  future  disaster  behavior  are  not 
too  accurate.  Da  spite  verbal  denials,  persons  may  bars  learned  certain 
appropriate  behaviors  which  would  lead  to  more  adaptive  response  in  future 
disasters.  Kevertheless,  the  data  suggest  that  previous  experience  as  such 
Is  not  necessarily  tha  crucial  factor  in  self-control  and  organized  response 
t'  tha  disaster.  Tbs  core  important  factor  seese  to  be  the  ortert  to  which 
prorio-js  «T:ocric.nce  is  r.vilizi.d  in  dsvelopiisg  and  practicing  co sc re ta" plans , 
learning  appropriate  cHHo7**eie.  Frequent  repetition  of  the  ease  type  of 
disaster  forces  persons  and  groups  to  tbs  realization  of  tha  need  for  or- 
ps.uic.ing  to  meet  the  needs  of  potential  disasters  and  it  is  tiri*  pre¬ 
existing  organisation  of  responses  to  fill  specific  needs  that  seems  to  be 
the  essential  element  in  adaptive  response  to  disasters. 

Support  for  the  above  ol  serrations  Is  contained  in  our  materials 
on  the  test  Frankfort  sine  disaster,  where  it  was  found  that  the  entire 
ccmranity  was  both  formally  and  informal  ly  organized  to  meet  the  problems 
posed  by  recurrent  mine  disasters,  and  in  the  findings  on  the  influence  of 
disaster-related  skills  reported  above.  Additional  support  is  contained  in 
Chapter  VI,  where  it  was  eh  own  that  there  was  no  clear-cut  relationship 
between  previous  experience  and  various  fores  of  organized  response;  whereas, 
the  possession  of  disaster-related  skills  showed  a  more  definite  relationship 
to  controlled  and  active,  casconity-oriented  behavior. 

Sven  though  previous  experience  in  itself  may  not  lead  to  emotional 
innoculation  and  more  adaptive  response  to  disasters,  there  is  some  evidence 
to  suggest  that  previous  experience  enables  persons  to  arrive  at  a  correct 


Interpretation  or  assessment  of  the  event  sore  quickly;  and,  thus,  nay  re¬ 
duce  the  8  355t  of  confusion  resulting  from  distorted  perceptions  and  con¬ 
flicting  rumors.  In  Elisabeth,  Mew  Jersey,  for  example,  the  recurrence  of 
three  successive  airplane  crashes  within  a  period  of  approximately  two  months 
seemed  to  have  reduced  the  diversity  of  interpretations  following  each  crash. 
After  the  first  crash  there  was  great  variation  in  the  initial  ini  w  pretatioa 
of  the  crash— e.g..  ease  people  interpreted  it  as  a  boob,  others  as  a  factory 
explosion,  etc.  After  the  second  and  third  crashes,  however,  most  people 
correctly  defined  the  events  as  airplane  crashes  almost  immediately.  This 
appeared  to  be  a  function  of  the  predispositions  and  sensitivities  aroused 
by  their  previous  experience  with  crashes.  Similarly,  the  amount  of  rumor 
circulation  appeared  to  decrease  with  each  successive  crash.  In  the  first, 
there  was  a  great  proliferation  of  rumors;  but,  in  the  third  crash,  very  few 
rumors  occurred.  Previous  experience  and  knowledge  of  the  nature  of  wine 
disasters  also  appeared  to  account  for  the  restricted  scope  of  rumors  which 
circulated  in  West  Frankfort  following  the  announcement  of  the  mine  explosion. 

Studies  of  the  effect  of  previous  disaster  experience  on  the  behavior 
of  the  general  populace  in  peacetime  disaster  are  subject  to  a  number  of  dif¬ 
ficulties,  and  these  should  be  taken  into  account  in  future  research  in  this 
area.  One  of  the  major  difficulties  is  the  lack  of  comparability  in  amount, 
type,  and  recency  of  previous  experience.  Most  peacetime  disasters  do  not 
recur  sufficiently  frequently  to  expose  the  seme  population  to  similar  ex¬ 
periences.  In  Arkansas,  for  erasqjle,  although  the  area  sampled  is  in  the 
"tornado  belt,"  cost  persons  had  not  directly  experienced  a  previous  tornado. 
Moreover,  of  those  who  previously  had  been  exposed,  the  frequency  and  recency 
of  the  experience  and  toe  type  of  involvement  differed  widely.  Some  persons 
had  gone  through  three  or  sore  experiences;  others  had  experienced  a  tornado 
20  or  core  years  prior  to  the  1952  tornado;  some  had  had  harrowing  previous 
experiences,  others  had  been  only  minimally  involved,  etc.  Even  in  Elizabeth, 
Hew  Jersey,  there  was  little  homogeneity  in  the  type  of  experience  on  the 
part  of  the  general  populace,  since  tbs  three  crashes  occurred  under  different 
social  situations  and  in  different  areas  of  the  city. 

In  most  eases,  a  general  sample  of  the  population  exposed  to  a  disaster 
is  unlikely  to  provide  sufficient  eases  of  comparable  previous  experience  to 
permit  valid  conclusions  concerning  the  influence  of  experience  per  se  as  a 
determinant  of  disaster  behavior.  The  study  of  persons  engaged  In ‘dangerous* 
occupations  or  working  with  organized  disaster  units  (e.g.,  c  orb  at  troops, 
mliiers,  firemen,  etc.)  may  enable  the  more  clear-cut  isolation  of  the  factor 
of  previous  experience,  but  such  studies  are  also  plagued  by  the  difficulty 
of  separating  the  factors  of  training,  skill,  and  role  responsibilities  from 
previous  experience.  Moreover,  because  such  groups  are  generally  more  homo¬ 
geneous  with  respect  to  other  characteristics  (e.g.,  sex,  age,  education,  etc.), 
the  extrapolation  of  the  findings  from  such  groups  to  the  general  population 
has  inherent  deficiencies. 

For  purposes  of  disaster  planning,  it  would  appear  safest  to  assume 
that  previous  experience  in  itself  does  not  necessarily  innocnlate  a  popula¬ 
tion  against  non- adaptive  responses.  Esther,  emphasis  should  be  placed  on 
organizing  the  population  for  the  specific  needs  which  develop  in  disasters, 
designating  specific  role  responsibilities,  training  them  to  handla  the 
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various  problems  which  are  likely  to  arise,  and  rehearsing  their  patterns 
of  action  until  they  become  aesd-aaicmatic  responses.  The  devastating 
destructive  power  of  modern  weapons  of  warfare  would  seem  to  make  this  course 
of  action  realistic,  since  cos  disaster  experience  may  be  the  only  experience 
for  a  large  proportion  of  the  population. 

12.  The  Role  of  Cossanlcatjcas  and  Information  in  Disasters!  It  is 
probably  accurate  "to  say  ttwt  toe  Set  ismecaaoe  am  meet  crucial  need  in 
disasters  is  the  need  for  accurate  information.  From  one  perspective,  at  least, 
■Ti  disaster  problem  resolve  themselves  into  problems  of  coamanication— for 
disasters  create  unusually  pressing  and  urgent  needs  for  the  communication  of 
information  at  a  tiss  whan  the  normal  channels  and  technical  facilities  of 
communication  have  broken  deem  or  arm  unavailable  to  the  affected  populace. 

The  re-e  atsblishocnt  of  organized,  concerted  behavior  requires  the  re¬ 
establishment  of  the  channels  and  technical  facilities  of  crmacunl  cation. 

An  aspect  cf  comaasications  in  disasters  that  seems  to  have  been 
given  insufficient  attention  is  that  the  needs  for  information  differ  greatly 
in  terms  of  the  person’s,  group's,  or  agency's  type  of  involvcsent  in  the 
disaster.  Or,  to  state  the  problem  from  a  slightly  different  perspective, 
the  rermrer-rata  for  irforrvtlon  in  disasters  (initially,  at  least)  are  highly 
gpacfrxc  :rr.-airt--ti;nts.  icr  d55pl ej*  persona  rao  are  fETtLo  IxasSiaie  dicaater- 
sW&ck  area  reciar5~ihfor5B3tion  concerning  appropriate  routes  of  escape,  de¬ 
rivative  or  additional  darters,  area-3  of  relative  safety,  the  location  of 
facilities  for  treating  their  injuries,  the  location  and  condition  of  ego- 
involved  objects  outside  the  area,  etc.  Persons  both  inside  and  outside  the 
impact  area  require  specific  information  concerning  tbs  whereabouts  and  con¬ 
dition.  of  fcnily  KeEberc,  intimates,  etc.  Groups,  agsuciw,  or  organizations 
charged  with  responsibility  for  dealing  with  disaster  problems  require  de¬ 
tail  od  information  ccrc  erring  the  «xs.ct  area  of  dai?.g©,  the  mGber  end  location 
of  persons  killed  and  injured,  tks  nature  of  the  injuries,  the  KEber  and  loca¬ 
tion  of  person  rscuirir^  rereuo,  th-n  typos  of  ffcili.ti.oo,  cqrdjrani,  and 
supplies  needed,  tia  location  of  their  own  personnel,  equipment,  etc.  Persona 
who  wish  to  volunteer  their  services  require  information  corcernirg  the  pieces 
of  greatest  need,  whether  or  not  tfcsir  services  sro  required,  the  types  of  aid 
needed,  etc.  Pare  css  who  live  great  distances  from  tba  disaster-struck  area 
but  who  have  pennons  or  other  chsricind  objects  in  tbs  vicinity  of  tha  disaster 
require  specific  information  conccrcivg  the  particular  area  struck,  the  exact 
condition  of  specific  persona  and  property,  etc. 

It  should  also  bo  noted  th.tfc  tba  informational  requirements  in  disaster* 
are  often  conflicting  in  nature.  Tins  information  needed  by  ons  group  of  persons 
nay  not  only  be  useless  tc  other  pernors,  but  nay  actually  create  greater  danger, 
confusion,  and  social  prychologicAl  disruption.  Fcr  css^plej  information  con¬ 
cern  Lu:'  escape  routes  that  my  bo  treropriata  to  one  group  of  parsons  in  the 
disaster-struck  area  nay  be  eccplet-niy  inappropriate  to  another  group  located 
in  a  different  area.  Similarly,  an  announcement  that  a  hundred  pwupla  have 
been  killsd  within  a  given  eosronity  cr  area  without  specification  of  who  was 
killed  nay  be  sufficient  for  organixs.fi or. 3  dealing  in  Bcrtuary  sorviceb"j*'but 
will  only  heighten  the  anxiety  of  psrsono  who  live  outside  the  area  end  arm 
concerned  about  perseno  in  the  area.  Thus,  attention  mast  be  given  not  only 
to  the  accuracy  of  information  but  also  to  the  particular  audience  for  which  it 
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is  intended.  Accurate  Infomaticn  addressed  to  the  wrong  audience  can  be 
as  dangerous  or  disruptive  as  inaccurate  inloreation. 

The  fact  that  the  1  mediate  needa  for  information  in  disasters  are 
▼er j  specific  needa,  coupled  with  the  fact  that  the  usual  technical  facili¬ 
ties  of  cossunication  are  disrupted,  naans  that  the  mass  media  of  coonudcn- 
tion  (particularly  radio,  television,  newspapers)  aro  of  relatively  little 
value  to  the  persons  in  the  isgsdiatc  vicinity  of  the  disaster-struck  ares* 
Word-of-nauth  ecaaaanication  beccass  far  sere  important  as  a  primary  naans 
of  conveying  information* 

Moreover,  in  nost  of  the  eases  share  the  nass  nedia  have  operated 
insodiately  during  or  following  a  disaster,  they  have  probably  served  to 
heighten  rather  than  alleviate  tin  probless  posed  by  the  disaster.  In  sons 
cases,  this  has  been  due  to  the  disaerim&ticn  of  inaccurate  information. 

In  Arkansas,  for  ezacple,  the  Little  Bock  radio  report  that  Searcy  had  been 
struck  led  to  the  needless  rush  of  thousands  of  autos  into  the  area  and  a 
gigantic  traffic  snarl.  In  other  cases,  they  have  increased  the  problem 
by  failing  to  recognise  the  differential  needs  of  their  audience,  then 
Rochester  radio  stations  began  broadcasting  drasatic  accounts  of  the 
happenings  in  Brighton,  hundreds  of  anxious  relatives  began  driving  into 
the  area,  thus  henpering  the  arrival  and  departure  of  emergency  vehicles. 
Generally  speaking,  it  appears  that  radio,  television,  and  newspaper  ac¬ 
counts  which  portray  the  disaster  in  general  and  draaaatio  terms  are  pri¬ 
marily  responsible  for  tlis  traffic  control  prrblssa  found  in  most  of  the 
disasters  studied.  (For  additional  examples,  see  Appendices  B-3  and  B-6). 

The  interdepondenco  between  information  disseminated  by  the  mass 
madia  and  the  types  of  problems  which  arise  in  disasters  needs  further  re¬ 
search  and  administrative  attention.  Our  indicate  that  the  over-drama- 
tisatioa  and  distortion  in  the  reporting  of  die-autsr  events  by  the  bass 
».;dic — together  with  the  failure  to  fulfill  the  sptcific  lrfer&r.tiousl  needs 
of  p^rta  of  taa  general  fudisac*— teai3  to  create  rdditionsl  problems  that 
night  be  avoided.  Special  attention  should  ba  given  to  the  fact  that  the 
Aicericss  population  is  highly  mobile  end  that  most  families  have  kin  and 
intiaatea  dispersed  throughout  tbo  United  Stater.  A  brief  radio  anaonnee- 
eent  or  newspaper  account  that  a  distrtcr  has  struck  a  particular  ccezumity 
frequently  pieces  unnecessary  burdens  ca  telepic-rs,  telegraph,  end  road  net¬ 
works.  Even  though  tfes  cnEcunities  affected  by  the  Arlcnnsca  disaster  wore 
lightly  populated,  hundreds  of  persons  fren  virtually  over y  state  in  the 
Union  drove  to  the  area  to  detorsiro  the  safety  of  relatives  and  kin,  when 
they  wore  uncble  to  obtain  Accurate  inforaation  corcaming  them.  A  wide¬ 
spread  disaster  in  a  highly  urbanised  ere  a  would  preride  a  wich  greater 
tg.rii.g  of  coawmicational  facilities. 

One  of  the  few  exceptions  to  th*  usual  sensational  reporting  by  the 
mass  modi*  occurred  in  the  use  of  the  lcc&l  radio  station  in  the  west  Frank¬ 
fort  aine  disaster.  The  manager  of  the  station  obtained  permission  from  the 
FbC  to  stay  on  'the  tir  2h  hours  per  day,  and  the  station  took  special  care 
to  verify  all  information  before  it  was  broadcast.  Interviews  with  the 
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resident*  indicated  that  the  accurate  information  furnished  by  the  radio 
station  was  eery  influential  in  re  Haring  their  anxiety  and  tension  and  In 
preventing  confusion.  Similarly,  in  Arkansas,  the  Searcy  station*  when  it 
returned  to  broadcasting  several  days  after  the  tornado,  appeared  to  have 
been  quite  effective  in  appealing  for  volaateera,  supplies,  etc.  A  further 
study  of  the  use  of  local  radio  stations  la  disasters  say  be  helpful  in 
formulating  specific,  practical  recoaeadaticns  to  stations  in  other  oo»> 
■unities. 

Generally  speaking,  we  have  found  that  inaccuracy  and  distortion 
in  information  tends  to  increase  with  distance  freo  the  die  eater-struck 
area,  or  fres  the  particular  activity  involved.  This  seeae  to  apply  for 
word-cf-aocth  conaunication  as  well  as  ccseunieations  over  the  mass  aedia. 

The  degree  of  accuracy  in  Indorsation  appears  to  be  dependent  upon  at  least 
two  factors:  (1)  the  ability  to  test  cosacnicatiocs  against  direct  percep¬ 
tion,  and  (2)  'tee  extent  to  which  tee  person  is  ego-involved  In  tee  accuracy 
of  tee  information. 

It  is  not  necessarily  true,  as  is  frequently  suggested  in  the  litera¬ 
ture  on  rucior,  that  word-of-mouth  information  becooes  distorted  and  exag¬ 
gerated  in  the  process  of  transmission.  Under  the  appropriate  conditions, 
word-of-mouth  reporta  may  become  more  and  more  accurate  in  the  process  of 
circulation.  For  example,  when  their  ora  life  or  tee  life  and  safety  of 
loved  cues  are  involved,  people  are  sore  prone  to  waigh  and  sift  the  infor¬ 
mation  which  casss  to  then,  and  to  select  from  the  available  information 
that  portion  which  appears  to  be  cost  plausible  and  accurate  in  view  of  their 
particular  ecceerna.  This  tendency  for  greater  and  greater  accuracy  in  the 
content  of  racers  rea  noted  in  tee  Eriglitea  disaster  (eoe  Appendix  B-2), 
particularly  on  the  part  of  tea  population  in  tee  iE&sdiete  dicac tor-struck 
area.  Initially,  tears  was  a  great  proliferation  eud  exaggeration  in  tee 
content  of  tba  rurora  (e.g.,  reports  teat  til  of  Escheat© r  wea  ^blowing  upHj 
that  the  echocl  fcuillirg  bad  explored,  ctc.)j  is  the  threat  co^tinasd,  however, 
the  hot*  esas^Torated  rouors  tanied  to  disappear  end  were  supplanted  by  ones 
which  JErra  cl=x  fly  epprexisntud  tea  reality  of  tee  situation.  The  fact  that 
persons  were  chla  to  check  soaa  of  the  infcciiaticn  against  their  direct  per¬ 
ceptions  srd  were  highly  ego-involved  in  tie  accuracy  of  tbs  information 
seeas  to  account  for  this  tendency.  Greatly  exaggerated  rusors  appear  to  be 
mare  characteristic  of  diaaeters  share  tea  deegsr  has  already  past,  and  tend 
to  circulate  most  frequently  among  persons  who  ore  peripherally  or  minimally 
involred. 

The  general  god  of  informational  policy  in  disasters,  it  would 
appear  fren  tro  foregoing,  should  be  accurate,  ruth*' rite tive  infoi— 

K&ticu  ccerdicntrd  and  edanted  to  the":  _c  r  "Vs  biTvr rLt”  *  gr o-  *ja  cea- 

_ «'uc'-..'rr.  xn  view  of  vis  iTri  vHti  ws  ci itcciva  Volution 

oi  viriu.-uly  oJ3~axiiC3v<2r  problem  hinges  cn  the  effectiveness  of  counanic*- 
tions,  it  would  appear  irpertent  to  place  color  esphasis  on  the  further 
study  and  irpleasctation  of  this  goal.  Ocr  ora  data  suggest  that  a  corps 
of  persona  in  ercry  ccrmnity  ahould  be  pre-designatad  a a  irfamitional 
specialists  and  given  special  training  in  tee  speedy  and  accuraw  assessment 
1 1  M2  situation  in  the  area  for  which  they  are  responsible.  Such  a  corps 
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should  he  available  1 — to  set  up  inf onutional  headquarters  and 
collect  information  from  various  sources  ,  direct  the  casualties  to  appro¬ 
priate  locations,  compile  data  on  the  persons  dead,  injured,  and  safe,* 
provide  inforsation  to  the  organised  rescue,  medical,  mortuary,  control, 
and  relief  forces,  coordinate  this  inforsation  in  their  own  area  and  check 
and  clear  inforsation  for  dissemination  to  other  areas. 

The  aite  of  a  central  information  headquarters  in  each  community 
or  area  should  be  designated  in  advance,  with  alternate  sites  selected  in 
the  evtst  the  primary  sites  are  blocked  or  otherwise  unusable— and  the  loca¬ 
tion  of  these  nites  should  be  known  to  the  populace.  Alternate  personnel 
for  handling  informational  problems  should  also  be  designated,  so  that  this 
function  can  be  filled  immediately  even  though  the  primary  personnel  are 
killed  or  otherwise  incapacitated.  Necessary  equipment  and  supplies  (e.g., 
portable  radio  equipment,  loud  speakers,  field  telephones,  files,  etc.) 
should  be  stored  in  relatively  accessible  but  safe  locations  (e.g.,  under¬ 
ground  vaults)  for  iasaediate  use.  Persons  selected  as  information  special¬ 
ists  should  have  an  intimate  knowledge  of  the  physical  facilities  and  human 
resources  that  can  be  dram  upon  in  the  event  of  disaster  and  they  should 
have  special  training  in  the  appropriate  procedures  for  gathering  and  dis¬ 
seminating  information  and  in  using  various  types  of  comaunicational  equip¬ 
ment. 


In  connection  with  the  control  of  technical  facilities  of  communica¬ 
tion  (e.g.,  loud  speakers,  radio  transmitters,  telephone),  it.  should  be 
noted  that  parsons  who  possess  or  control  these  facilities  play  an  extremely 
crucial  role  in  structuring  the  course  of  events  in  disasters.  In  virtually 
ovary  dictator  studied,  the  persons  who  possessed  loud  speaker  equipment 
(see,  fer  example,  the  Flagler  report.  Appendix  B-l,  end  Chapter  V),  radio 
transmitters,  or  who  were  in  charge  of  telephone  switchboards,  played  a 
vital  rola  in  structuring  the  initial  behavior  of  the  populace  and  in  se¬ 
curing  oatcidc  assistance. 

Tb9  controllers  of  essrgency  coraunications  equipment,  therefore, 
largely  determine  the  effectiveness  or  ineffectiveness  of  tha  emergency  re¬ 
lief  or  araliorative  efforts.  Potentially,  they  have  tbs  moans  to  Intro¬ 
duce  greater  confusion  or  disorganisation  or,  conversely,  greater  effi¬ 
ciency  ei/i  organisation— depending  upon  their  own  motivations,  degree  of 
self-control,  sense  of  responsibility,  and  the  accuracy  or  inaccuracy  of 
tha  inforextien  available  to  then.  Although  in  the  events  studied,  the  per¬ 
sons  who  basiled  such  equipaccnt  generally  performed  effectively,  they  were 
frequently  handicapped  by  lack  of  appropriate  information.  This  pertained 
particularly  to  parsons  handling  equipment  at  fixed  locations  (e.g.,  tele¬ 
phone  switchboards)  and  who  were  therefore  primarily  dependent  upon  infor¬ 
mation  indirectly  communicated  rather  than  directly  perceived.  The 


The  compilation  of  data  on  the  location  and  condition  of  persons 
who  are  net  killed  or  injured  is  frequently  overlooked.  However,  the  pre¬ 
vention  of  confusion  arising  wet  of  anxious  searching  requires  that  this 
information  be  available  as  well  os  inforsation  on  persons  killed  or  in¬ 
jured,  The  populace  should  be  instructed  in  advance  to  report  their  safety 
to  a  central  information  point,  and  informational  specialists  should  also 
be  given  training  in  the  speedy  canvassing  of  disaster  sites  to  record  per¬ 
tinent  information  on  the  condition  and  location  of  persons  in  their  area. 
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organisation  of  informational  services  should  talc*  cognisance  of  the  impor- 
taace  of  these  emergency  controllers  of  communications  by  insuring  that 
they  are  properly  trained  and  by  providing  the*  with  the  auxiliary  services 
needed  to  handle  their  role  aost  efficiently  (e.g.,  by  assigning  information 
specialists  and  couriers  to  persons  handling  telephone  switchboards)* 

13.  Control  Problems  in  Disasters i  la  every  widespread  disaster 
there  arise  acute  proolesa  in  the  control  of  the  population.  Contrary  to  a 
popular  notion,  however,  the  problems  usually  are  not  caused  by  the  fear- 
engendered,  *  panicky,0  or  R hysterical"  behavior  of  the  disaster-struck  popu¬ 
lation  itself.  As  we  have  previously  noted,  the  more  passive  reactions  of 
the  "shocked,  stunned,  dased"  type  are  mneh  more  cocao n  on  the  part  of 
disaster  survivors  than  the  active,  uncontrolled  flight  or  expressive  forms 
of  behavior.  Ths  data  from  all  our  studies  suggest  that  the  major  problem 
of  control  on  the  part  of  persons  in  the  disaster  struck  area  resolve  them¬ 
selves  into  problems  of  communication  and  positive  assistance  rather  than 
negative  restraint.  The  survivors  who  are.  leaving  the  disaster  area  will 
loci  to  the  police  and  other  control  authorities  for  positive  guidance— 
where  to  go,  what  to  do,  where  to  locate  persons,  etc* 

Moreover,  if  the  data  from  our  several  studies  are  at  all  repre¬ 
sentative  of  disasters  generally,  they  suggest  that  the  problems  of  tienriHwg 
persons  outside  ths  Immediate  impact  area  will  be  greater  than  handling 
survivors  within  the  area  of  destruction.  In  nearly  all  the  coraninity 
disasters  studied  by  as,  the  convergence  action  of  hundreds  and  thousands 
cf  r^ety-aotivated,  help-siotivatod,  curiosity-motivated  and,  occasionally, 
gain-estivated  person  has  tended  to  impede  tbo  efficient  administration  of 
esssstifil  rescue,  medical,  and  other  relief  end  restorative  operations  in 
the  izpaet  area.  Ths  effective  handling  of  this  problem  mey  initially  re¬ 
quire  restraining  acticuc,  but  it  also  rsquiroa  recognition  of  the  differ¬ 
ential  needs  of  tha  Caishtcecrs"  or  ^unauthorised  personnel*  and  positive 
step  a  to  Terniffh  tbs  information  needed  for  the  several  types  of  persons 
represented  saong  the  “convergers.0 

From  a  social  psychological  point  of  view,  blanket  barring  of  all 
psrsras  frea  tha  area  cay  eir-ply  cocr.ound  the  anxiety  and  nay  produce  con¬ 
siderable  rasentaent  srong  porecna  who  feel  that  they  have  legitimate 
reader*  fear  being  in  tha  area.  As  was  indicated  in  Chapter  V,  ths  term 
•sightseero"  has  no  coc id-psychological  utility— it  simply  obscures  * 
garter  of  important  distinctions  in  the  nature  of  the  converging  popula¬ 
tion.  Aa  important  problem  confronting  control  authorities  is  to  devise 
reasonable  end  effective  sathoda  of  screening  persons  who  are  concerned 
over  relatives  and  friends,  persons  who  want  to  volunteer  their  help,  and 
persons  who  have  left  the  impact  area  but  have  returned  to  retrieve,  redeem, 
or  guard  objects  which  they  value,  from  those  persons  who  are  siaply  curious 
or  who  wish  to  exploit  the  situation  for  self-gain. 

Several  approaches  to  the  alleviation  of  control  problems  are 
suggested  by  the  data  froa  our  studies.  First  of  all,  road  blocks  to  po¬ 
tential  disaster  areas  should  be  planned  well  in  advance.  The  plans  should 
take  into  account  various  contingencies  in  the  area  struck  (e.g»,  where  to 
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place  roadblocks  when  varioms  specific  areas  of  a  city  are  Mt).  The  evi¬ 
dence  alto  suggests  teat  roadblocks  on  the  edge  of  a  disaster-struck  area 
are  insufficient.  The  converging  population  usually  includes  persons  coming 
froa  hundreds  of  ailea  outside  the  disaster  area.  Hence  arrangements  east 
be  made  to  establish  blocks  at  considerable  distances  and  in  all  directions. 
The  initial  flew  of  traffic  generally  coaas  froa  contiguous  areas  or  com¬ 
munities  and  begins  almost  imaedlately  following  knowledge  of  the  disaster. 
Hence,  it  is  important  that  roadblocks  be  Banned  as  quickly  as  possible. 
Since  the  sice  of  tee  flow  is  often  unmanageable  with  the  ordinary  control 
forces  available,  auxiliary  police  chosen  froa.  the  general  population  should 
be  selected  and  trained  in  advance  and  assigned  specific  posts  of  responsi¬ 
bility. 

Information  specialists  should  also  be  assigned  to  roadblocks  to 
record  the  identity,  condition,  and  destination  of  persons  leaving  tee  area 
and  to  collect  and  furnish  information  to  persons  coewging  on  the  area. 
Such  information  should  be  dispatched  to  a  central  informational  agency  as 
quickly  <n>  possible  for  dissemination  to  other  informational  paints.  This 
combination  «f  restraint  coupled  with  positive  informational  measures  and 
effective  screening  of  tee  dispersing  and  converging  population  may  go  far 
in  alleviating  tee  usual  control  problems  found  in  disasters.  It  should  be 
re-emphasiscd,  however,  that  the  effectiveness  of  such  a  progrsa  is  inti¬ 
mately  related  to  the  overall  control  and  coordination  of  information  and 
control  fee  ill  ties  end  personal  over  a  ride  area.  The  release  of  anxiety- 
provoking  ners  over  the  mess  uedia  or  tee  failure  quickly  to  establish 
roadblocks  a  considerable  distance  froa  the  disaster-struck  ana  may  defeat 
or  seriously  hamper  constructive  efforts. 

The  csount  of  looting  reported  in  the  various  disasters  studied 
has  boon  relatively  Email  and  has  bean  limited  aalnly  to  pilfering.  The 
bulk  of  the  pilfering  has  jrckvbly  bo  "a  cf  tho  “ccuTtidr-huntirc*  type, 
r&sroin  prraana  pick  up  itesa  that  are  of  little  intrinsic  value  but  may 
have  considerable  eeatiaerrtel  Talcs  to  the  owners .  Most  of  tee  events 
studied  by  the  IIOEO  teas,  however,  have  either  been  of  such  a  nature  that 
they  did  not  present  miry  opportunities  for  looting  or  effective  action  by 
the  National  Guard  or  other  control  authorities  pro  rented  any  widespread 
looting.  A  Eero  widespread  and  devastating  dicastor  eight  present  greater 
problems  in  the  control  of  looting,  although  the  nsaeurss  already  suggested 
would  probably  rriniclie  it.  It  should  bo  noted,  hovover,  that  a  disaster- 
struck  population  is  ehcost  ccraletoly  dependent  upon  outside  authorities 
for  protection  cf  property,  particularly  during  the  emergency  period.  The 
initial  concern  cad  preoccupation  with  the  safety  of  persona  uacslly  means 
that  property  1°  left  unguarded.  Failure  of  control  authorities  to  take 
all  possible  safeguards  for  the  protection  of  personal  property  Eight  lead 
to  resenteent  on  the  pert  of  tbs  affected  population  when  they  returned  to 
assets  the  condition  cf  their  property. 

ill.  Blcra.  Eftsontaort,  and  Arrregsion3i  Much  of  the  literature 
suggests  that  rc-TuvIV.^ij',''  Lostili vy,  £ L*  are  inevitable  aoi  autocutic 

by-products  cf  dis-sters  or  crises.  Furthermore,  there  is  a  rather  wide¬ 
spread  belief  that  the  expression  cf  hostility  is  a  matter  of  tggrsssive 
reaction  to  tee  deprivations  posed  by  a  disaster  and  is  capable  of  being 
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discharged  against  any  target.  The  choice  of  a  target,  according  to  this 
conception,  is  an  irrational,  fortuitous  process. 

Our  data  do  not  support  these  contentions.  The  data  suggest  that 
bias*  and  aggressive  action  are  rather  unusual  phenomena  rather  than  in¬ 
evitable  coaaoaitaata  of  disasters.  Persons  who  experience  the  sost  intense 
losses  and  dsprivationa  frequently  exhibit  no  feelings  of  res  entrant  and  ag¬ 
gression.  Even  in  the  Bnaa-asda9  disasters  investigated,  we  did  not  find 
widespread  or  intense  hostile  feelings  or  aggressive  actions  on  the  part  of 
the  affected  population. 

Of  course,  people  do  speculate  on  the  cause  or  reasons  far  the 
disaster.  However,  for  the  most  port,  this  is  a  fairly  rational  process, 
aimed  at  understanding  the  event  and  control  over  possible  future  occur¬ 
rences.  It  does  not  necessarily  indicate  that  the  object  singled  out  will 
be  an  object  cf  aggressive  orientation  or  action.  Blame,  in  other  words, 
is  not  actually  blare  for  tha  disaster  just  past,  but  for  the  disaster  which 
may  occur  in  the  future.  Analysis  of  the  data  on  blszce  assessment  in  oar 
interviews  suggests  the  following  general  conclusions:  (l)  The  behavior 
Is  oriented,  toward  the  future  rather  than  the  past— i.e.,  baalo  to  himrtwg 
is  "the  definition  of  the  disaster  &3  potentially  recurrent}  (2)  the  parsons, 
group,  or  agents  hsld  responsible  are  perceived  as  having  the  power  to  pre¬ 
vent  future  occurrences  and  carry  out  remedial  action,  but  have  failed  to 
take  appropriate  preventive  or  protective  measures. 

In  only  two  of  the  events  studied— tba  Elisabeth  airplane  crashes 
and  tbs  porch  colla?30  in  Chicago  (Appendix  3-7) — was  the  problem  of  blame 
and  rc 5 entrant  found  to  be  significant.  For  a  fuller  discussion  of  the  con¬ 
ditions  which  are  lilrcly  to  produce  blaring  end  a  ccarideration  of  the  im¬ 
plication!  for  disaster  control,  tie  reader  is  referred  to  the  Elisabeth 
report  (Arp-rd Li  B-li)« 

15.  Th*  Ar^.nlfftratiou  of  Ecliff  and  Hrhxbilltc.tion:  In  most  of 
the  events  atcn-c  i  J~x.i3  person.:  ii uirvueced  have  reported  highly  positive 
and  fever, -‘.ilc  opinions  of  the  reccuo,  radical,  and  control  efforts.  Com¬ 
ments  end  attitud;s  toward  emergency  relief  efforts  have  also  been  generally 
favorable  but,  u  was  noted  in  Cirutsr  V,  there  is  a  greater  tendency  to 
criticize  relief  and  rehabilitation  efforts,  particularly  those  of  the  Bad 
Cross.  In  tro  cf  the  events  studied,  tho  West  Frankfort  r.ira  disaster  Md 
the  Arksnsaj  i-mndo,  both  ‘‘ho  Hod  Crou3  and  ibe  Salvation  Array  were  active. 
In  both  canes  opinions  of  tclvation  Amy  were  highly  favorable,  but 
opinions  of  the  Hod  Cross,  ougb  favorable  in  the  majority  of  cases,  ware 
more  frequently  critical  in  v.iar outer. 

Analysis  of  the  evaluations  cf  the  Red  Cross  in  the  Arkansas  in¬ 
terviews  indicated  that  tho  criticism  centered  around  tho  following  points* 

(1)  the  s1okuo33  in  adminioteiing  crnrgoucy  relief  and  rehabilitation  aid} 

(2)  the  bureaucratic  procedures  cf  the  organization;  (3)  tho  formal,  clinical 
detach..' ^.r.t  of  iha  workers;  and  (I;)  tho  publicity  efforts  of  the  organisation; 
The  praise  of  the  Salvation  Army,  on  the  other  hand,  usually  made  reference 
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to  one  or  more  of  the  following!  (1)  the  speed  in  administering  emergency 
relief}  (2)  the  non-dia criminative ,  flexible  Banner  in  which  aid  was  dis¬ 
pensed;  (3)  the  infernal,  synpathetic  approach  of  the  personnel;  and  (u)  the 
fact  that  aid  was  brought  directly  to  those  who  most  need  it— the  persons 
directly  in  the  disaster-struck  area* 

Further  studies  of  the  effectiveness  of  various  approaches  to  the 
adadnistration  of  relief  are  needed.  The  HG2C  studies  have  not  foealised 
attention  particularly  on  this  problea;  sorcerer,  since  the  studies  have 
been  conducted  within  a  brief  tins  following  the  disaster,  they  do  not  pro¬ 
vide  data  on  the  longer-raage  reactions  to  the  various  nodes  of  dispensing 
relief  and  rehabilitation  and  the  organisations  which  administer  then.  It 
ia  possible,  for  example,  that  a  sampling  of  the  Arkansas  population  after 
the  majority  of  Bed  Cross  rehabilitation  awards  had  been  made,  would  have 
revealed  a  higher  percentage  of  favorable  response  to  that  organisation* 
Hctrever,  our  data  do  suggest  that  the  following  hypotheses  nay  be  fruitful 
for  further  study. 

(1)  Rarld  and  indip  criairate  aid  In  the  impact  area  itself 
tends  to  bsiglrJen  the  Eorale”o'jr“ uio  populace  ana  leans  To  "favorable 
judgments  of  the  organization  which  administers  such  aid. 

(a)  Tbs  emphasis  on  speed,  of  course,  is  obvious. 

A  disaster  creates  impelling  naeds  that  require  immediate 
attention — needs  for  both  emotional  and  physical  auccorance. 
The  organization  which  fulfills  these  needs  most  quickly 
and  efficiently  is  likely  to  meet  with  the  most  favorable 
response. 

(b)  Tbs  indiscriminate  nature  of  the  aid  is 
equally  if  not  Ttore  ir.pcrtrnt,  although  the  radons  may 
rut  be  so  obvious.  One  of  the  initial  effects  of  a 
devastating  disaster  appears  to  be  a  "dccaocratisation* 
of  the  social  structure  aacng  there  directly  affected. 

The  pre-existing  cocial  distinctions  aro  viewed  as  in¬ 
applicable  to  the  changed  conditions  produced  by  the 
disaster.  There  is  of  ten  a  wid3tprccd  feeling  of  equality 
of  suffering  and  sacrifice. 

Any  atteapt  to  introduce  pre-disertur  distinctions  among 
tb9  population  (e.g.,  differences  in  noed  based  upon  pre¬ 
vious  wealth  or  income)  during  this  phass  of  the  disaster 
is  likely  to  produce  resent-.-  nt  on  tha  part  of  the  affected 
population.  One  of  the  root  frequent iy  recurring  themes 
in  the  praise  accorded  the  Salvation  Arry  is  that  their 
dlcpcnasiion  of  aid  is  indie c rimimant— B thgj  never  ask  you 
any  questions,  they  just  give,"  etc.  One  of  the  bases  for 
criticiKi  of  the  Rad  Cro os,  on  the  other  hand,  seems  to 
occur  ar  a  result  of  their  interviews  for  rehabilitation 
assistaaco— which  involve  detailed  inquiry  into  the  per¬ 
son1  •  financial  resources,  extent  of  losses,  etc.  The 


imposition  cf  these  distinctions  during  «  period  when 
persons  have  a  sense  of  mutual  suffering  and  sacrifice 
seems  to  account  for  a  considerable  share  of  the  criti¬ 
cism. 


(c)  The  administration  of  aid  in  the  area  of 
greatest  suffering  also  appears  to  be  a  factor  in  favor¬ 
able  attitudes  toward  emergency  relief  aid*  Frequent 
references  were  made  to  the  fact  that  the  Salvation 
Army  went  directly  into  the  hardest  hit  area  in  Arkansas 
and  directly  to  the  mine  head  in  Vest  Frankfort* 

(2)  The  delivery  of  aid  directly  to  the  sufferers,  rather 
than  requiring  them  to  seek  aid,  load 3  to  po^itTve  responses  and 
heightens  morale  among  the  affected  population*  The  data  suggest 
that  a  thorough  canvass  of  the  needs  of  a  disaster-struck  population 
and  the  direct  delivery  of  aid  in  accordance  with  their  needs  works 
more  successfully  than  the  requirement  that  the  victims  seek  aid  of 
their  own  accord.  The  mathods  of  the  Salvation  Any  in  sending 
their  mobile  canteens  directly  to  the  sites  where  persons  were  work¬ 
ing  and  volunteering  various  types  of  assistance  'o  stricken  families 
were  frequently  contrasted  with  the  Red  Cross  requirement  that  per¬ 
sons  ce me  to  them  and  "tell  their  life  history41  before  aid  is  dis¬ 
pensed. 

As  noted  in  Chaptor  V,  from  a  purely  objective  point  of  view  a  com¬ 
parison  of  the  methods  employed  by  the  Salvation  Army  in  dispensing 
ifficsediate  emergency  assistance  cannot  fairly  be  compared  with  the 
dispensation  of  long-term  Red  Cross  rehabilitation  awards.  However, 
persons  do  Eske  such  comparisons  and  it  is  likely  that  the  principle 
involved  eight  al.ro  be  used  effectively  in  certain  aspects  of  the 
rohthil iiation  work— o.g.,  sending  lnt®rview«r3  to  tha  affected  per¬ 
sona  rather  then  requiring  the  reverse.  Certainly  in  the  case  of 
emergency  feeding  and  clothing,  such  a  procedure  appears  desirable— 
especially  in  view  of  tha  lack  of  ccmsuaicatioa  and  transportation 
facilities  on  the  part  of  the  persons  within  the  disaster-struck 
area* 


(3)  The  provision  of  emotional  comfort  and  reassurance  is 
an  important  element  in  the  dispensation  of  emergency  relief  assist¬ 
ance  to  disaster  sufferers  and  leads  to  favorable  evaluations  of 
organization  giving  such  aid. 

Persona  and  agencies  engaging  in  emergency  relief  should  be  pre¬ 
pared  to  give  spontaneous,  sympathetic  attention  to  the  emotional 
needs  of  persons  who  have  gons  through  a  disaster.  The  informal, 
sympathetic  attention  and  reassurance  given  by  the  Salvation  Any 
personnel  was  coEusnted  upon  favorably  in  both  Arkansas  and  West 
Frankfort.  By  contrast,  the  rather  formal,  detached  manner  of  Red 
Cross  personnel  was  c cemented  upon  unfavorably* 


Generally  speaking,  relief  and  rehabilitation  agencies  should  he 
organised  with  a  minimum  of  bureaucratic  procedures  and  a  maximum 
of  flexibility.  General  goals  and  requirements,  of  coarse,  hare 
to  be  established;  but  within  these,  personnel  who  are  responsible 
for  the  administration  of  relief  aid  should  be  given  freedom 

in  adapting  the  facilities  sad  services  of  the  organization  to  the 
needs  of  the  disaster-struck  conmunity.  Rigid  accounting  and  re¬ 
porting  procedure?,  particularly  during  the  emergency  phase  of  a 
disaster,  simply  serve  to  delay  or  hamper  the  effective  adadnistx*- 
tion  of  aid  and  stay  lead  to  lowered  nor  ale  on  the  part  of  the 
affected  population# 

16.  Psychological,  Physiological  and  Psychosomatic  Reactions!  Voet 
persons  who  experience  a  disaster  suffer  soma  form  of  acute  emotionaX-physio- 
logical  or  paychosoesatic  after  effects.  4nong  the  core  common  of  these  re¬ 
actions  are  nausea  and  vowttl«g;  headaches,  general  "nervousness,"  excita¬ 
bility  and  hypersensitivity,  loss  of  appetite,  inability  to  concentrate, 
general  (vague)  malaise,  inability  to  sleep,  and  recurrent  dreaws  or  night¬ 
mares.  This  constellation  of  symptoms  seems  to  be  found  in  all  disasters, 
no  natter  how  small  or  large.  Moreover,  these  disturbances  are  often  found 
among  the  persons  only  indirectly  affected  (e.g.,  those  who  have  had  family 
members  or  other  intimates  killed  or  injured)  as  well  as  among  the  persons 
who  were  directly  exposed  to  danger — &  fact  indicating  the  power  of  strong 
emotional  identification.  Other  psychosomatic  symptoms  of  stress  discovered 
in  the  disasters  investigated  include  muscular  spasms,  soreness  or  stiffness 
of  the  muscles,  coronary  symptoms,  neuroderaatitis,  and  colitis.  In  seas 
cases  these  appear  for  the  first  time,  in  other  cases  they  represent  re¬ 
activations  of  fetnaer  complaints. 

The  persistence  of  these  reactions  varies  considerably,  but  many  of 
them  last  for  days  and  weeks  following  the  crisis  period.  One  of  the  factors 
which  apparently  accounts  for  their  persistence  1b  the  rather  general  tend¬ 
ency  to  re-live  tbo  disaster  esperle;we  over  and  over  again  in  memory. 
Particularly  trauiistic  sights  (e.g.,  the  sight  or  handling  of  dead  and 
mangled  bodies,  serious  injuries  to  self  or  intimates)  probably  contribute 
both  to  their  formation  and,  by  virtue  of  the  vivid  imagery  which  they 
arouse,  their  duration. 

Further  research  is  needed  to  determine  tho  precise  conditions  which 
produce  these  reactions,  the  factors  accounting  for  their  persistence,  and 
the  conditions  which  mitigate  or  relieve  the  symptoms.  Our  own  data  suggest 
that  the  minimization  of  exposure  to  secondary  traumatic  sights  (e.g., 
mutilated  bodies,  etc.),  the  rapid  restoration  of  family  rcutiaas,  and  rapid 
and  efficient  efforts  at  relief  and  rehabilitation  are  positive  measures 
that  may  be  taken  in  alleviating  the  symptoms.  Since  most  of  these  symptoms 
arise  out  of  situational  factors — e.g-.,  fear  for  the  srfety  of  self  and  in¬ 
timates,  anxiety  cvw.*  separation  of  family  mashers,  the  disruption  of  family 
routines,  anxieties  concerning  the  future,  etc, — the  most  effective  "treatment" 
of  the  symptoms  is  the  alleviation  of  the  situation  wh4ch  produced  them.  In 
a  small  proportion  of  the  cases,  persons  may  need  individual  psychological 
or  psychiatric  help.  Our  data  suggest,  however,  that  in  the  majority  of 


cases  the  rapid  reorganisation  and  rehabilitation  of  the  eoannitj  and  the 
restoration  of  normal  routines  constitute  the  most  effective  means  of  treat¬ 
ment. 

Although  these  stress  and  haremeetent  symptoas  have  been  extremely 
widespread  in  all  of  the  events  studied,  they  have  not  posed  any  major 
medical  or  relief  problems.  It  is  probably  true  that  they  tend  to  decrease 
the  general  efficiency  of  the  population,  but  the  evidence  indicates  that 
they  are  usually  not  sufficiently  debilitating  to  keep  persons  from  per¬ 
forming  essential  tasks  or  maintaining  fairly  normal  self  control.  In  none 
of  the  events  studied  has  there  bees  a  scamping  of  medical  facilities  as  a 
result  of  these  disaster  reactions.  Most  persons  who  suffered  these  after 
effects,  in  fact,  have  not  sought  nodical  attention  for  them;  and  the  rela¬ 
tively  snail  proportion  of  persons  who  have  Bought  medical  treatment  have 
normally  done  so  only  after  the  emergency  casualties  had  been  cared  for* 

One  additional  aspect  of  these  reactions,  however,  should  be  noted* 
The  existence  of  these  types  of  reaction  to  any  disaster,  raises  a  consider¬ 
able  problem  in  emergency  medical  treatment  oT~ victims  of  an  atomic,  chemical, 
or  biological  attack,  since  many  of  the  symptoms  are  also  associated  with 
radiation  sickness,  chemical  poisoning,  etc.  In  the  event  of  an  attack  with 
these  agents,  a  great  deal  of  anxiety  (and  a  swamping  of  medical  facilities) 
would  undoubtedly  occur  if  the  population  believes  that  these  sysptoaa  are 
necessarily  indicative  of  poisoning  or  contamination.  On  the  other  hand, 
too  much  assurance  that  the  systems  are  usual  aftermaths  of  a  disaster  may 
result  in  actual  victims  failing  to  seek  medical  attention.  A  similar 
dilemma  arises  in  the  briefing  of  medical  personnel  (particularly  auxiliary 
personnsl)--failure  to  emphasise  that  these  symprtoss  will  occur  without 
exposure  to  radiation,  poisoning,  or  infection  may  result  in  diversion  of 
effort  from  actual  victims,  while  overesahasis  on  the  possibility  of  psycho¬ 
somatic  symptoms  may  result  in  the  symptoms  of  actual  victims  baicg  dismissed 
as  psychosomatic  in  origin  (until  the  condition  has  progressed  to  a  point 
where  treatment  is  hopeless)* 
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The  complete  typescript*  of  the  following  eight  easea  art  presented 
to  give  sect*  notion  of  the  depth  end  range  of  the  eat* rial  found  in  the 
interviews  end  to  provide  a  series  of  eosplate  accounts  integrated  from  the 
point  of  rior  of  tbs  person  too  is  "telling  his  story. *  Thus  the  reader  can 
obtain  a  typo  of  perspective  which  is  lasting  in  tbs  statistical  tables  and 
in  the  abort  illustrative  excerpts  quoted  free  the  interviews. 

It  Is  impossible  In  the  space  available  to  present  §  large  enough 
staple  adequately  to  represent  the  vide  range  of  respondents,  situations,  and 
activities  found  in  the  total  otedy;  but  an  effort  was  wade  to  obtain  as  each 
variety  as  possible  in  sight  interviews. 

Except  for  Case  Rusher  1,  which  Is  presented  in  toto,  each  case  has 
been  eat  only  by  eliniiiating  repetitious  end  completely  irrelevant  material. 
The  cases  were  also  altered  by  delating  or  changing  the  names  of  persons  or 
places  which  sight  violate  the  aacnyaity  of  the  respondent,  and  by  omitting 
the  many  interjections  by  tbs  interviewer  (such  as  "oh,"  "I  sea,"  "really," 
*uh  huh,"  etc.)  which  were  designed  to  ahev  the  interviewer's  interest  in 
the  respondent's  ntoiy. 

A  short  abstract  of  each  of  the  eight  oasee  precedes  the  series  of 
full  transcripts. 


Ths  reeposdsnt  is  a  5I*-yQ«r-old  widow.  Just  prior  to  impact  she 
tried  to  alert  bar  teen-sgod  son  to  dsngsr.  Be  did  not  hsed  her  until  seconds 
before  tba  tornado  strode.  Both  trjre  picked  op  bodily  by  the  tornado  and 
sent  flying  for  many  feet.  The  respondent  landed  in  a  tree  and  suffered  mi¬ 
ner  bruises;  the  boy  won  blown  into  a  pig  pro  and  coffered  a  gash  on  the  head. 
They  Jelnsd  sezo  nsig-Jeora  who  made  an  attest  to  get  a  doctor  for  them  but 
they  Truro  unsuccessful.  The  respondent  treated  her  osm  injuries  that  night; 
cha  did  not  participate  in  ths  general  relief  and  rehabilitation.  She  was 
evacuated  within  a  dry  or  so  by  another  son  and  taken  to  Little  Bock  where 
she  rented  tm  apartmsiit.  Her  material  losses  were  very  great  and  she  suffered 
considerable  sense  of  deprivation. 


Ths  respondent  is  a  man  h2  years  old.  married,  has  two  children,  and 
Is  a  salesman.  Be  lives  in  JedeosLa,  which  coffered  extremely  heavy  damage, 
and  is  fasdliar  with  all  the  surrounding  towns  in  the  area,  because  of  his 
occupation.  He  presents  s  detailed  rename  of  results  of  ths  storm. 

The  respondent  was  working  in  Searcy  whan  ha  saw  the  storm  clouds 
gathering.  Ea  tried  to  call  heme  and  found  the  circuit  dead.  Ha  drove  back 
bona  going  through  the  fields  at  many  point"  to  avoid  the  wreckage  on  ths 
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highway*  He  found  Us  house  completely  leveled,  but  soon  leaned  that  Us 
vile  and  children  had  gone  to  the  neighbor's  house  during  the  store  sad  ears 
not  injured*  He  located  them  and  then  worked  all  that  night  and  the  next 
day  helping  to  dig  people  out  of  the  rubble* 


Appendix  A-3 

The  respondent  is  a  33-year-old  woman  with  no  children.  Bar  husband 
oans  a  small  business.  She  was  home  with  her  husband  when  the  storm  struck* 
Helther  of  them  was  injured,  although  tbs  house  was  severely  damaged.  She 
was  particularly  concerned  about  her  mother  and  cister  who  lived  nearby*  She 
found  them  unharmed  and  they  were  looking  for  her.  Some  of  her  neighbors 
were  killed  and  aha  bad  to  search  through  the  hospitals  to  find  an  unde  and 
an  aunt  who  were  injured.  The  respondent  spent  the  first  night  in  a  storm 
cellar  seven  miles  outside  Judsonia.  She  spent  the  next  few  days  at  the 
central  information  desk  for  the  relief  organisations  working  in  Judsonia* 
She  considers  herself  to  be  very  fortunate  since  she  was  not  injured  and  none 
of  her  family  was  killed. 
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3he  respondent  is  a  29-year-old  married  man  with  two  children.  Ha 
works  In  the  local  shoe  factory.  He  was  on  his  way  to  a  "picture  show*  with 
his  wife  and  two  children  when  the  storm  struck.  They  had  just  parked  in 
front  of  hie  father's  store,  and  the  children  were  waving  to  his  father  in¬ 
side,  when  the  car  was  picked  up  into  the  air  and  the  brick  store  building 
collapsed* 

After  the  respondent  realised  that  his  father  was  under  the  rubble 
and  beyond  help,  ha  rsn  to  his  father-in-law's  house  and  helped  rescue  them* 
Althor^h  his  Cvn  wife  asd  child  ran  irars  not  injured,  his  wife's  mother, 
father,  and  sister,  and  his  sister  end  sister-in-law  were  injured.  He  spent 
most  of  the  night  helping  dig  people  out  of  the  rubble.  Later  he  discovered 
that  Ms  house  was  damaged  beyond  repair. 


Appendix  A-5 

The  respondent  is  a  22-year-old  married  woman  who  was  seven  months 
pregnant,  the  wife  of  a  construction  worker*  She  was  at  hone  fixing  supper 
for  her  father  end  mother,  brother,  sister,  bar  sister's  husband,  and  her 
hnsbcoc*,  who  had  not  yet  arrived. 

She  was  trying  to  shield  her  mother  'luring  the  store  and  received  a 
blow  on  the  head,  waking  her  unconscious.  People  had  told  her  that  she  was 
trying  to  get  her  mother  out  of  the  wreckage,  but  she  cannot  remember  any¬ 
thing  about  it.  Her  mother  died  of  injuries  end  all  other  members  of  her 
family  were  hospitalised.  She  lost  all  her  clothes  and  furniture  as  well  as 
the  house,  wh$.ch  was  completely  destroyed* 
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The  respondeat  is  a  71-yaar-old  seal-invalid  who  was  side  in  bed  at 
the  hoae  of  her  son- in-lew  when  the  atom  struck.  There  was  •  few  sonants* 
warning  and  she  and  her  daughter  were  trying  to  get  her  grandson,  who  had 
been  standing  beside  the  bed  jest  before  it  suddenly  becane  dark,  to  11s 
down  on  the  bed  with  then  when  he  waa  blown  through  a  hole  in  the  roof  end 
killed. 


Although  she  was  not  seriously  injured  she  had  to  bo  carried  out  of 
the  wreckage  by  her  son-in-law.  She  suffered  a  maker  of  payebosonatic 
eyaptons  end  tried  not  to  learn  shout  the  fate  of  friends  and  relatives  far 
fear  that  they  night  have  been  killed.  Mary  friends  end  relatives  ware 
killed  and  her  house  was  destroyed.  She  h&d  had  a  previous  experience  with 
a  tornado  and  hopes  that  she  will  not  live  to  see  another  one* 
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The  respondent  is  a  Berried  nan  28  years  of  age  who  lives  with  his 
wife  and  daughter  in  Searcy.  He  is  a  laundry  truck  driver  and  was  an  Ms 
way  back  to  Searcy  when  the  store  was  striking  and  tho  lights  went  out  when 
be  arrived  at  his  boms.  After  it  stopped  raining  he  went  to  "downtown" 
Searcy  where  he  heard  that  the  tornado  had  '‘blown  Judaonla  any." 

He  took  people  who  were  concerned  about  relatives  to  Jndsonia  in  Ms 
laundry  truck  and  brought  back  people  who  were  homeless.  He  learned  such 
later  that  a  second  and  third  cousin  had  been  killed  and  a  first  cousin  had 
boon  injured  seriously.  Eras  of  his  ircediato  fasUy  was  in  danger.  He 
worked  overtine  in  the  laundry  and  cleaning  plant  which  was  giving  free  ser¬ 
viced  to  tho  vie tics  of  the  disaster. 
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Tiie  respondent  is  a  serried  women,  aged  31  ywsrs,  who  was  at  how  in 
Searcy  with  her  husband,  her  two  children,  and  her  sister-in-law  when  tbs 
store  struck.  She  was  cooking  supper,  had  pulled  the  blinds  when  it  looked 
like  a  store,  and  didn't  realise  a  tornado  bod  hit  until  a  neighbor  told  her. 
Bar  brother  eota  for  her  hnsbend  and  thry  left  for  Judaonia  without  telling 
her  about  the  store  so  that  she  would  not  becoao  upset. 

Her  house  was  not  dasaged,  none  of  her  relatives  or  friends  was  hurt, 
and  she  worked  for  the  lied  Cross  for  2^  days,  but  the  stories  of  the  victijw 
wade  for  "so  nervous"  that  she  quit.  She  had  little  contact  outside  the  house 
after  that  tire  and  relied  cu  others  for  aoet  of  her  info  rest!  an. 

r 
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The  reepecd&ut  Is  a  51r-je*J>old  iddca.  Just  prior 
to  iKsast  she  triad  to  alert  her  teen-aged  son  to  danger* 

He  did  not  hood  her  until  seconds  before  the  tornado  struck* 
Both  vara  picked  op  bodily  by  the  tornado  and  sent  flying 
for  asny  feet*  Tba  respondeat  landed  in  a  tree  end  suffered 
ainor  bruises}  the  boy  was  blown  into  e  pig  pen  and  suffered 
e  gash  on  the  bead.  They  joined  boss  neighbors  who  rads  an 
att&pt  to  get  a  doctor  for  than  bat  they  vans  unsuccessful* 
Tba -respondeat  treated  bsr  era  injuries  that  night;  eka  did 
not  participate  in  the  general  relief  and  rehabilitation. 

She  was  evacuated  within  a  day  or  so  by  another  eon  and  taken 
to  Idttlo  Bock  share  aba  rented  an  apnrtaent*  Her  e& to rial 
losses  rare  very  great  and  die  suffered  considerable  sense 
of  deprivation. 
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Case  1>1 

It  Now  ««  will  just  begin  at  the  beginning:  tell  ae  what  happened  to  yon 

*°  during  the  a  tor*? 

R:  Well,  the,— 'course  she  don't  want  me  to  tell  about  that,  the  way  ever y- 

"*  thing  was,  five  o'clock,  well,  me  and  my  son,  we  had  got  the  hog  and  got 

the  pen  built,  and  had  the  hog  about  three  weeks,  before  the  tornado  came. 
She  was  doing  fine,  well,  had  to  build  a  chicken  yard,  and  get  hie  poultry 
house,  all  equipped  with  electric  lights.  So  Saturday — Friday  afternoon 
about  one-thirty,  we  started  on  the  chicken  yard,  and  we  got  the  chicken 
yard  all  cleared,  bought  enough  wire  from  the  lumberman,  so  we  undone  the 
wire,  put  it  around  the  post,  tacked  it  up,  got  it  all  up— was  working  on 
the  gate,  got  it  through  'bout  four  o'clock,  and  then  we  cleaned  the  grouper 
and  got  equipments  for  tho  electric  lights  all  ready  and  planned  on  going 
to  Searcy  and  getting  his  chickens — his  hundred  chickens— on  Monday,  and 
start  hia  chickens.  So  we  had  everything  done  and  ready  to  start  in  on 
Monday  morning.  This  was  Friday.  So,  we  hadn't  had  dinner  yet.  I  said, 
“fell,  now  run  dovn  and  feed  your  hog  and  do  your  work."  Ibis  girl  was 
bare— she  wasn't  at  hoses — she  was  down  here  at  Little  Rock,  and  so  I  said, 
“I'll  fix  dinner.”  fell,  I  run  in  and  built  the  fire  in  the  stow  and  he 
got  my  nite  water — ere  had  to  carry  water  from  the  well, — fed  hia  hog.  I 
went  ahead  and  fired  our  dinner,  and  we  ate.  I  guess  it  wasn't  over  thirty 
minutes,  because  it  was  five-thirty  when  it  all  happened,  and  we  just  got 
through  eating  and  I  bunched  the  dishes  and  put  them  in  the  pan  to  wash  and 
I  was  watching  the  cloud.  So  ha— the  boy— want  in  the  living  rocn,  and  sit 
down  and  pulled  his  tee  shirt  off.  He  had  on  a  tee  shirt  while  he  was  work¬ 
ing — he  was  warm — just  pulled  his  tee  ohirt  off  and  slipped  his  slippers  off 
and  kicked  them  across  the  rug  and  got  the  Gazette  pa  pur — we  hadn't  had  tins 
to  road  it  all  dxj,  Got  the  Gazette  paper  and  spread  it  out  on  the  floor 
and  laid  derm  and  was  reading  the  paper.  Well,  I  went  out  the  back  way,  out 
to  the  kLtchen  and  looked  at  this  cloud,  watching  the  cloud  you  know — so  I 
ccra  back  in  and  I  srdd,  "Son,"  I  said,  "YTo  aro  going  to  have  something  bad 
cut  of  this  cloud."  Iis  caid,  "aw  no,  you  arn  jc3t  scared.  Mother."  I  said, 
"Ho,  I'm  not  scared,  but,"  I  said,  "the  cloud3  don't  look  right."  I  said, 
“There  is  core  tiling  going  to  happen  out  of  this  cloud."  And  so  he  just  kept 
oaylng  that  I  ru3  scared  and  for  me  to  sit  down  end  be  quiet.  So  anyway, 
why  I  started  back  to  tho  kitchen— you  knew— r^ent  back  Into  the  kitchen  to 
do  sy  dithoe — sroll,  I  couldn't  do  them. ...I  ras  so  nervous,  you  know.  It 
was  jr.jt  bothering  co  about  this  situation  whore  everything  locked— and  the 
at cosphoro — it  was  jaot  an  still  as  it  could  be. ..and  Ju3t  onoe  in  a  while 
you  could  hoar  a  little  thunder,  sound  like  it  way  off.  fell,  I  left  my 
dishes  cot  on  the  3  tore  and  cone  back  inthi  living  room  and  sit  down  and 
talk  to  him — tried  to  get  hia  to  put  a  shirt  on — tried  to  get  him  to  put 
his  olippars  cn — end  he  said,  "licE-sa,  sit  down,"  he  oaid,  "there  ain't 
nothing  gonna  fcappsn."  Said,  "wo  night  have  a  storm  or  sees  thing."  I  said, 
"Ton  got  up  and  go  lock."  fell,  he  got  up  and  went  to  the  door  and  looked — 
•coarse,  being  a  bey,  sixteen  years  old,  ho  wasn't  frightened  any,  yon  know. 
Ha  said,  "Aw,  it  is  just  cons  a  storm  clouds— 1  believe  we  cay  have  a  store 
..."  I  said,  "fell,  let's  go  over  to  Johnny's."  Thore  is  a  little  house 
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"I."  stands  for  the  remarks  of  the  interviewer. 
"R."  elands  for  the  remarks  of  the  respondent* 
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Case  1-2 

just  across  the  road  that  it  didn't  demolish— 'Wasn't  all  tors  up — but  it  was 
took  away  from  where  it  sit,  and  jammed  in  the  ground  a  comer  of  it.  Tore 
up  one  room  considerably  so  I  said,  "Let's  go  over  to  Johnny's."  (That  was 
oar  neighbor.)  He  said,  "Well,  Kama,  we  are  jast  as  well  off  here  as  we  are 
at  Johnny's."  led  he  said,  "Tou  know,  I  don't  like  to  go  away  from  home," 
he  said,  "when  a  cloud  comes  up  or  a  storm."  He  said,  "Let's  stay  here— <*re 
will  be  just  as  well  off  here."  Wall,  I  wouldn't  go  across  'cause  he  wouldn't 
go  with.  me.  1  didn't  want  to  go  by  myself  and  leave  him  there  because  I  was 
still  aware  of  this  cloud-going  to  be  something  bad  out  of  it.  Well,  I 
stayed  with  him.  Well,  be  just  barely  got  the  sports— ha  read  all  about  the 
sports — you  know,  in  the  Gazette — ball  sports,  and  so  he  was  a- reading  on 
that.  And  so  directly  I  a—,  went  back  to  the  kitchen  and  come  back  in  and 
it  was  getting — the  wind  then  was  getting  up.  led  so  I  cone  bask  in  and 
closed  the  kitebsn  door.  For  some  cause, — I  don't  know  how  came  1  to  do  it — 
I  pushed  the  kitchen  door  too,  just  like  I  thought  maybe  I'll  never  see  it 
any  more— I  don't  know  how  coma  1  to  feel  that  way,  but  1  did,  I  just  pushed 
the  door  to.  And  so  that  morning  Mr.  Z  had  just  delivered  me  a  bedroom  suite 
and  so  we  had  it  all  fixed  up  in  the  bedroom  suite  and  I  had  ngr  bed  mode  up 

and  never  did  get  to  sleep  on  it.  Tornado  got  it  that  evening,  you  see. 

Well,  I  went  to  the  bedroom  and  so  whan  I  went  Into  the  bedroom  it  had  a  mid¬ 
dle  door  too,  and  by  that  time  the  wind  teas  getting  cold  — it  was— eras  the 
atmosphere,  it  didn't  seem  like  it  did.  Ini  a  few  minutes  before  that— eo 
the  atmosphere  was  getting  cold,  wind  was  blowing  up.  He  was  still  lying 
there  on  the  floor  reading  his  sport  news,  in  the  paper.  So  I  cone  back  out 

and  I  said,  "Sou,"  I  said,  "I  moan  it  this  tins.  Iou  get  up  and  get  you  on 

a  shirt;  we've  got  to  do  something."  Ha  said,  “What  are  we  gonna  dot"  I 
said,  "Well,  Son,  we  Just  have  to  stay  hare  now — it  is  too  late  to  go  any¬ 
place."  I  seen  than,  you  know,  that  everything  was  gstting  a  real  bad — 
and  so  I  said,  "Wa'll  have  to  stay  here." 

Well,  he  jumped  up  from  there  and  atartol  to  the  bedroom  to  get  his  coat,  and 
about  that  tiao  the  windows  cans  out  of  the  kitchen.  I  heard  them  blow  out 
on  the  floor.  I  ran  for  the  door,  you  know,  to  go  in  the  kitchen  to  see  if 
I  could  put  the  window  back  and  ha  noticed,  by  that  time,  it  had  got  on  his 
nerves.  And  so  ha  run  and  grabbed  me  and  wouldn't  let  me  go  in  the  kitchen. 
Pushed  the  door  to  and  latched  it.  He  said,  "Tou  stay  out  of  that  kitchen." 
VTell,  I  coraa  back  than.  'Bout  that  tims  I  looked  out  the  window*.  I  said, 
"Sen,"  cone  hero  and  look  out  this  window."  (That  was  the  living  room  window.) 
So  wo  walked  over  to  the  window  and  looked  out  ths  window  and  you  couldn't 
ooo  nothing.  It  was  just  pure  gold  dust.  Just  looked  like  gold  dust,  the 
atmosphere,  you  know,  was  that  color,  and  I  couldn't  ses  a  house,  nowhere, 
not  a  house  for  about  six  feet.  Well,  I  couldn't  see  the  house  for  this 
atmosphere  color,  you  knew.  It  was  a  yellowish  gold-looking  color,  and  Just 
looked  like  it  was  full  of  mist,  Jest  fine  mist  was  all  you  could  ase.  Well, 
when  ha  aeon  that,  why  he  had  started  in  the  bedroom  to  get  his  coat.  Well, 

I  run  in  there  and  got  my  long  spring  coat — my  best  coat, — out  of  the  closet, 
put  it  on,  ar.d  he  started  in  to  got  his  coat.  By  that  time,  you  couldn't— 
it  got  dark  and  ho  couldn't  find  his  shirt  and  the  lights  went  off  and  we 
couldn't  find  a  thing  and  so  he  couldn't  find  his  shirt.  But  ha  run  over  to 
ns  again  and  ha  said,  wall  he  ran  over  to  me  and  about  that  time  we  heard 
the  kitchen  popping,  you  know,  cracking.  Well,  we  knew  it  was  a-going. 
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Wall,  ha  started  in  to  go  into  the  bedroom  to  get  his  coat  after  all  that 
started.  Well,  when  he  went  into  the  bedroom  to  get  his  coat,  he  opened 
the  door,  and  the  bedroon  went  and  that  was  the  last  I  seen  of  him.  And 
so,  that  was  it  and  I — Just  the  way  it  was — whan  he  opened  the  bedroom 
door,  why  1  heard  the  bedrooa  go.  Well,  of  coarse,  I  was  praying  at  that 
time,  that  is  all  1  was  doing — ia  standing  there  with  my  hands  this  way — 
praying.  And  of  coarse  and  a—  so-  when  the  bedrooa  went  I  newer  seen  no 
more  of  my  son*  Well,  1  knew  that  I  was  going,  too,  'cause  I  knew  the 
whole  house  was  going  at  that  time.  Well,  aboat  that  time— when  the  bed¬ 
roon  went— I  looked  over  towards  my  liring  roc*  drapes— that  was  wine  color, 
about  the  color  of  that  chair  over  there— and  I  looked  ap  and  they  was  all 
up  in  the  living  room— just  seemed  like  they  was  in  the  living  roc* — just 
going  up  in  the  air.. .about  that  time,  I  felt  the  top  of  the  house  go  off 
and  1  went  with  it*  I  never  kncwed  no  more  'till  it  was  all  over,  and  when 
1  found  myself,  1  was  in  the  top  of  a  tree  top— fork  like  this,  you  know— 
wedged  right  down  between  these  forks — of  this  tree  that  had  blown  up  by  the 
roots. ..and  I  was  just  sitting  there  hollering  foray  son.  When  I  cone  to 
myself,  I  didn't  know  where  1  was  at,  and  I  didn't  know  what  happened.  I  . 
knew  something  happened  but  1  didn't  know— what— wbsrs— at  the  time,  what — 
where — at  the  place  1  was  at.  1  didn't  know  where  I  was  at,  you  see.  1 
couldn't  tell — it  was  still  just  pouring  down  rain  at  that  time.  And  every¬ 
thing  was  a-hittlng  me  in  the  face.  'Boat  that  time  I  looked  up — I  had  just — 
I  had  my  head  down  like  this  among  these  limbs  and  I  kinda  looked  up  like 
that— and  here  come  a  cushion  out  of  my  divan  that  was  in  the  living  room. 

And  I  suen  the  cushion  coming  full  force  and  1  reached  my  arms  ap  and  grabbed 
that  cushion  end  stuck  it  over  my  head— like  thin.  And  at  that  time  you 
could  hear  board*  and  things  hitting  and  pieces  of  tin,  and  I  was  afraid 
something  hit  me  in  the  head— I  was  safe  that  far — so  I  grabbed  this  cushion. 
Just  throned  it  over  my  shoulders.  And  when  I  did  that,  I  heard  my  son  hol¬ 
lering,  "Oh,  Motherl  Are  you  all  right?" 

TToll,  I  know  thon  that  ha  was  safe,  yon  see,  and  so  I  said,  "Tea,  coos  to  me." 
Well,  he  couldn't  bear  me  on  account  of  the  rain  and  so  much  noise.  And  X 
looked  up  and  when  I  looked  up— there  pushed  the  cushion  back  off  my  head* 

I  looked  up  and  I  seen  him  Just  Jumping,  you  know,  just  jumping  across  on 
stuff  that  had  all  piled  there,  and  he  finally  got  to  ms.  Well,  when  he  got 
to  ms,  I  said,  "Son,  where  you're  at?"  aid  he  said,  "Mamma,  I  don't  know;" 
hs  said,  "I  thought  I  was  going  to  Mr.  Flynn."  And  he  said,  "I  was  going  to— 
the  other  way."  And  I  said,  "Thought  you  was  going  to  Mr.  Flynn' d?"  and  be 
said,  "Icp."  And  ha  looked  up  the  road  and  be  said,  "Well,  Mr.  Flynn's  boose 
is  gone,  too."  And  I  said,  I  just  said— "Lord  have  Mercy  on  us.”  Lika  that, 
you  know.  So  I  couldn't  get  up— I  couldn't  move— it  was  my  hip— and  this  leg 
hare  was  all  cut,  all  down  in  bora,  and  I  was  bleeding,  and  he  had  a  big  bole 
in  his  head— the  scar  is  growing  up  and  little  pointed  place  up  here  on  hie 
forehead.  But  he  was  bleeding  all  over  and  I  was  scared  to  death  about  him— 
afraid  h«  was  hurt  «erioualy,  you  know.  So  I  said,  "Are  you  hurt.  Son?"  And 
he  said,  "A  little  bit,”  and  I  said,  "Don't  worry  about  that,"  I  said,  "Come 
on  and  let's  get  out  of  here." 
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dell,  of  course,  ha  pulled  me  up  the  best  he  could.  1  got  up  out  and  than  of 
the*  limbs  and  I  couldn't  walk— when  I  first  got  up  I  couldn't  walk  at  - 
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Veil,  he  held  as  around  ay  waist,  and  I  put  my  arm  up  over  his  shoulder  and 
he  tried  to  get  me  out  of  that  tree  top.  Veil,  we  finally  did  scramble 
around,  and  we  got  out  of  the  tree  top.  Veil,  when  we  got  out  of  the  tree 
top,  then,  why  the  most  of  it,  you  know— -the  worst  had  gone  over  and  we 
could  begin  to  see  where  we  was  at*  Veil,  I  looked  across  the  road  and  I 
said,  "Veil,  there  is  Johnny's  house  and  it  is  not  gone."  And  ay  eon  said, 
"Well,  it  don't  lack  much  of  being  gone,  but,"  he  said,  "I  believe  they  are 
in  there."  So  we  walked  over  there  and  they  had  a  big  truck  sitting  out  in 
the  front— out  in  the  road  by  the  front  door.  So  about  that  time,  Johnny  and 
his  wife  and  three  children  were  coming  out  the  house  to  get  in  his  truck, 
and  he  started  over  to  see  about  me,  and  met  me  about  half  way.  And  helped 
my  son  to  get  me  in  the  truck,  you  know,  and  he  was  going  to  try  to  get  ms 
to  a  doctor.  So  we  got  in  the  truck  and  ha  started  the  truck  and  we  got  ss 
far  as  the  school  house  and  it  was  all  tore  np — and  there  was  a  telephone 
posts  down  and  tree  tops — and  wires  'til  we  was  afraid  to  go  anywhere,  yon 
know,  on  account  of  those  wires — never  thought  about  the  juice  being  off, 
you  know — and  it  wouldn't  have  hurt  us  none— but  we  didn't  know  it.  And  so 
we  decided  then  that  we'd  on  down  further  and  try  to  get  out  to  Judsonia 
over  on  the  highway,  you  know— out  the  other  road.  Well,  we  started  do~n 
that  way  and  it  was  worse  that  way  than  it  was  the  way  we  was  going.  Veil, 
we  turned  around  and  went  back  to  the  steel  bridge,  going  out  down  towards 
Bald  Knob.  Got  down  there  and  he  run  out  of  p*a.  He  didn't  know  he  was  out 
of  gas — and  we  just  couldn't  gat  no  further.  Well,  we  sit  there  all  night, 
in  the  truck,  and  I  just  suffered  all  nignt  long.  Wall,  we  couldn't  gat 
nowhere  the  next  day — Saturday  morning— we  couldn't  get  nowhere — it  was  just— 
they  wouldn't  let  you  on  the  highway,  you  know.  Well,  we  never  did  get 
first-aid.  We  had— we  had  to  go  'round  and  over  to  Johnny's,  ny  neighbors, 
and  we  had  taken  a  bath  the  next  morning  and  got  all  that  ole  filth  off  of 
us,  and  hare  just  used  rub  alcohol.  Veil,  Saturday  afternoon — and  I  had  a 
son  that  was  working  hero  at  Little  Rock— a  grown  son,  28  years  old— he  is 
single — he  was  working  down  here  at  Little  Rock,  for  the  Brc>m  Company. 

Wall,  of  course,  he  was  watching  the  papers,  you  know,  to  see  if  we  was  on 
the  list  of  the  dead  or  was  hurt,  and  he  couldn't  find  our  namss,  so  he  just 
got  in  his  car  and  cams  on  np  there,  see — they  wasn't  allowed  to  any 
trips— they  wouldn't  let  them  from  Searcy  on  up— and  he  heard  that  over  the 
radio,  over  the  news— so  he  decided  by  Saturday  noon  that  he  could  get  up 
there,  see.  Veil,  so  Saturday  noon,  he  came  after  us,  and  by  that  time,  -'hy, 

I  had  had  a  bunch  of  old  dirty  quilts  and  things  tore  up  ovtr  my  place  there. 

I  Sanda  dug  out  some  of  them,  had  them  hanging  on  the  fence,  you  know- 
thought  maybe  I  could  wash  them — I  didn't  want  to  Just  leave  them  there. 

And— I  had  a  brand  new  washing  machine  and  a  refrigerator— it  is  still  up 
there— it  ie  demolished,  but  everything  I  had— I  didn’t  save  nothing— Just  • 
few  clothes— now  there's  a  spread  that  came  out  of  it,  and  it  was  just  as 
black  as  this  rug,  here,  just  as  dirty  as  it  could  be.  I  bad  to  6end  it  to 
the  laundry,  but  it  tore  all  to  pieces,  just  tore  up  I  don't  know  in  how 
many  places.  Torn  upi  And  so  that  was  the  way  it  all  happened* 

And  it  was  just  over  and  well,  it  seemed  like  it  was  an  hour,  by  the 
I  got  kinda  uneasy  about  it,  four- thirty  or  five  o'clock*  But  a — it  was  all 
over,  we  didn't  know  what  it  was  all  about,  seem  like,  'course  the  shock  got 
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ga*  **ck  S-^ga£a^icoS^io^"ISc^°S3ir^^^  w^^ff*'  70“  know- 

arMiS1  rc^1  -  x, 

war,  bruised,  this  shoulder-1  linb  hitL  f^®8'  1  *"  bruised  ?11 

sore,  but  wa  never  did  get  no  tawtwit  Sff  SL^o^t.^' V^ 
Xhen,  why,  ay  son  gathered  up  seme  suitcases  *;5*  Satarda/  afternoon, 

clothing  and  stuff  in  it,  bat  th!!y  wasffj  that  *®  ^  «»•»•  had 

all  over  the  liabs  and  erve-vrhsr*/  Won  ^  pieC8a>  clothes  scattered 

and  come  on  down  to  Little*  Hock.  *So  he  rentedthi*  th0a»  his  car_ 

down  here,  and  pot  here  and  po+  WnH.  iWn  ,  thi®  apartment  and  we  on 

though,  never  did.  fftfa^C  S  “Tf  «»  toTffor, 

no  need  to  go  anywhere  else.  So  we  didn't.  8  ^  ^  th&t  *Bll,  **  wa»Q,t 


I*  Well,  how  about  your  hoy,-  what  had  happened  to  hi,?  When  he...? 


R*  Well,  he  covered  hisself  in  the  hoe  mb— <+  t 

the  house — down  there  at  the  edge  of  the  woods  a  htmdred  feet  from 

®®1f»  wh8re  ha  was  at,  he  was  a-holding  cliff  *ff eff^nff*11  found  his~ 

in  two,  you  know.  It  was  dangling,  it  was  down  on  111  was  broke 

there,  but  down  on  the  ground!  And  h*  IT  ff,??  but  b?oi®  in  two  up 
back  to  where  he  could  faff* here  ha  wefft  ffff2  *5®*  ^d®  himself 

as  ha  could  on  it,  why  he  was  cceintr  out  80  wbsa  ^  down  as  far 

a  brand  new  bam  and  Mr.  KLynn  Sished  the^w'fof’M  and.a~tha  P1*  Pan  had 
build  his  fence.  And  this  therTw!. .  +  1  for  “■  halpsd  him  to 

P*S  pen,  didn't  missh^ohfStSr  ?£??*££  *"*  ac">”  th* 

down— tut  somehow  cr  another  he  was  on*a  big  mckff ***  ***  fal1 

Pig  Pan,  whan  he  come  to  himself  Sen— ittS/2  oL  ffff  t^ere»  “  the 
he  just  got  up  and  out  cf  this  thfir*  **  h3a*  »#U, 

this  wire  to  gat  my,  you  know,  iff  ha  it  ff*  aal  got  a  hold  o{ 

cided  than  that  that  is  what  it  was _ a  teTanhc^  .  a  wal’3»  So— he  de- 

hi^,  he  was  just  kinda  jS^g  Pffff \  ***>  «**»  1  «««“ 

stuff  was  blowing  i/the  air*  tha  wi*d 

of  hin  and  I  seen  he  was  all  right _ he  was  at-fll  n,J  *°d  80  1  ^  gii®PS# 

scse  better  about  it.  After  thft  I  ^  1  felt 

don  t  W  how  we  was  either-I  eff  it  7  7*  ^  •Uw-3 I 

Eysterious  thing  when  you  see  death  n  I“  coa-^-'it  is  a 

capa.  But  I  just  don't  know.  face»  nearly^-<md  than  w. 

Jhen  wa  was  both  standing  right  to^the-  inff  ^  1  gUa33,  tcok  ca™  of  ns. 
had  ids  ams  around  my  fff  Jff  ?  ?®  ^  ***  ^  “d  ha 

that  he  turned  me  loose  to  go  end  get  his  mat  e”1fc:i)or  anything,  but  he  said 
closet  JcH,  when  he  opened  th  door^  cOU rse  ?5  °Qt  of  **>• 

when  the  bedroom  wont.  That  is  iTSt  bedroom,  well,  he  went 

right  thsre  by  nyeelf.  Standing'Ll  tL  midSe  ^  ^  at.  I  was 

blowed  open— the  front  door  cane  open-aS^n  ff  ”**  and  doors 

i'  i  was  standii^  in  the  middle  of  tsn  froai  door  cccro  open— why- 

push  the  door  close.  I  doff ff  /  J”84  thoQShl,  "^llTiai 

pushed  the  door,  and  aff  I  stSSd  ^  ^tS  bB?  1  °"er  “d 

ijS  vp  over  ny  head,  you  kn^r,  and  th&tts  the  iff IT8eS:i  ^  ^P*6 
• dI,,!WS’  -0h’  ”•  U  is  “*  «» >.■»  t^ng  i 
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, .  drapes  "blew  op,  I  looked  up,  yon.  knar,  end  s am  the  ceiling  a-gglmg  end  I  vent 

[  with  the  ceiling*  When  the  ceiling — and  that  was  the  last  thing  that  X  re¬ 

member — is  the  ceiling  and  these  curtains  going  up  in  the  air.  I  felt  it-I — 

I — felt  that  I  had  risen  off  the  floor— I  felt  the  air  and  it  took  my  breath — 
and  water  was  pouring  dam  sgr  face,  you  know— I  remember  that* 

But  it  just  ldnda  took  ay  breath,  it  just  seared  like  X  was  going  Hoy  up— op 
there — somewhere  and  I  don't  knar  bat  Z  never  did  know  when  I  hit,  hat  I  knar 
I  mast  have  bean  hit  pretty  hard  to  have  had  all  this  cuts  and  bruises  on  me* 

It  was  over  this  hip  and  leg— I  couldn't  walk  for  tiro  or  three  days*  Bat  a — 
xt  didn't  break  any  bones,  but  it  hurt  :s»  right  over  my  right  kidney,  there— 
there  was  a  welt,  I  guess  as  big  around  as  my  finger,  come  frow  that,  and  come 
out  over  this  hip  here  for  a  week  or  more.  And  I  started  once  to  go  to  the 
doctor.  My  son  told  me,  said,  "Mother,  you  better  go  up  there,  np  here  to  the 
clinic  and  get  a  check- op,"  said,  "Ion  could  be  hurt  on  the  inside...*  I  said, 
"Well,  I'll  wait  a  few  days.  If  I  don't  get  to  feeling  better,  I  will  go.* 
'Course  I'm  better 2  I  just  kept  using  that  alcohol,  took  a  bath  every  cUy, 

'  -  and  then  rubbed  that  alcohol  on  it — seemed  like  it  took  the  soreness  out.  Well, 

i, .  we  got  along  all  right  without  taking  anything— I  mean  without  going  to  a  doc¬ 

tor,  without  having  anything  done.  We  couldn't  get  to  the  doctor  tint  night  up 
there,  we  couldn't  get  on  the  highway,  and  of  course  Saturday  morning,  it  was, 
they  were  so  busy  picking  up  the  dead— you  know  how  that  was. 

I:  What  happened  to  the  girlt 

R?  **•  Loretta  Frank.  Well,  anyway,  her  teacher,  Kiz  M  had  came  out  and  got  her 
Wednesday  evening,  and  3be  stayed  all  night  up  there  at  Bald  Knob,  fimrsday 
morning,  then,  they  left  on  the  six  o'clock  bus — the  school  bus  you  take  down — 
the  school  bus  brought  ttei  dew n  to  little  Rock*  Several  nerber  of  pupils,  you 
-  know,  from  Bald  Knob  High,  they  cam  c.i  dc*n  here  Thursday  morning.  Wall,  they 

1  stayed  here  all  day  Thursday,  and  Thursday  night  nr.d  Friday  ard  was  to  stay  'till 

Frichy  night,  and  then  the  bos  was  to  bring  thea  back.  Well,  'course  after  this 
tornado  happened  at  five-thirty  Friday  afternoon,  why,  'course  they  all  got  the 
news,  you  knew — 'course  she  jost  got  so  upset,  why  she  had  her  teacher,  or  some 
of  them — just  kept  on  'till  they  brought  her  on  hone*  Brought  several  of  them, 

I  guess,  (third  party— brought  them  all  home.)  Tes,  well,  they  wasn't  going 
to,  they  was  going  to  wait  '  ,11  Saturday  morning,  on  account  of  everythlsg 
happening — they  was  afraid  they  couldn't — afraid  they'vo  have  a  wreck — but 
soma  of  them  got  so  norvous — the  children — and  *P  oh  account  of  their  parents, 
thoy  was  afraid,  you  know — son  j thing  happened  to  them.  Anyway,  the  has  driver 
just  loadsd  them  all  up  and  ccze  on... well,  i!r.  and  Mrs  E.  then,  wet  them— 

Jane  and  Loretta  hero— their  daughter—  so  tray  brought  Jana  cn  to  me,  Friday 
night,  about  ten  o'clock,  and  cf  course  I  had  dona  got  over  to  this  other  place 
then,  Johnny's  place— thoy  have  a  fire  over  Thsrs— 3 0  after  we— wo  was  wet— 
we  just  soaking  wot— <ro  bad  to  otay  that  way  all  night— it  was  cold— tad  it 
coma  up  another  cloud,  yon  knew,  and  re  thought  it  was  gonna  ba  another  storm — 
jl  and  so  Joluiry  got  us  all  out  in  the  cab  of  his  truck  and  we  went  to  school 

bridge  end  stayed  down  therm  'till  daylight*  But  we  really  didn't  nare  to  go* 
Well,  they  brought  her  on  out— Iir3.  Brown  aid— fren  Bald  Knob — when  she  got 
back  fix  1  Little  Rock,  and  'course  she  was  right  with  us  there,  'till  the  next 
morning,  after  the  tornado  passed  over.  I  wasn't  looking  for  her  that  night— 
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I  didn't  think  they  could  sake  it  up  there,  as  it  was— -they  like  to  had  a 
wreck  on  the  highway,  you  see,  getting  up  there— -so  sany  cars — people  eo 
excited,  you  knew — kinds  afraid  for  a  bos  or  a  car  to  be  on  the  highway* 

*ky,  it  just  picked  up  cars  and  people  traveling,  you  knew,  ox  the  high¬ 
way— It  blosred  thea  all  to  pieces  and  I  guess  killed  sane  of  those  people 
in  tb?  cars— people  traveling*  Found  pieces  of  carr  blew  over  to  ay  house* 
Frcet  the  highway  over  there*** 

In  the  spring — and  I  wanted  the  children  to  finish  their  schooling  up  there, 
and  then  we  were  going  sor»vhere  else*  Wasn't  planning  to  stay  up  there 
because  there  wasn't  enough  work  up  there*  Berry  season  is  the  only  kind 
of  work  you  have  up  there,  for  the  women  and  the  children,  you  know**.* 

I*  Too  say  you  spent  part  of  the  night  down  by  the  steel  bridge.  Coold  you 
toll  ne  a  little  more  about  what  you  did  down  there? 

R:  The  rest  of  the  night?  We  just  stayed  there  and  people  coning  and  going, 
you  know,  looking  for  their  loved  ones  and  their  friends.  It  was  vp  the 
other  road,  you  see.*. and  it  just  people  coning  and  going,  you  know,  off 
that  blgfcxej,  up  through  there,  when  we  stayed  down  there  at  the  steel 
bridge— that  i- — ~hen  we  run  out  of  gas. *.0h,  we  had  to  just  sit  there  'till 
daylight.  Fa  got  out  and  walked  back  to  Johnny's,  back  up  the  hill,  from 
tha  bridge,  and  'coarse  as  I  told  you,  it  came  up  a  sort  of  cloud  and  we  sit 
thara  and  watched  that  cloud  for  ever  so  long,  you  know— 'till  all  kind* 
blcwed  a #ray.  And  so  after  that,  why— it  begin  to  get  daylight.  Vie  went  on 
back  cp  to  Johnny's  then,  and  stayed  up  there.  Some  tine  up  in  tiso  day, 

■tthy,  ho  taken  bis  family  then  and  his  wife  and  three  little  fsllaro— ha  had 
thraa  little  children— and  taken  thorn  ani  went  on  to  Southern  Arkansas,  to 
har  nether's  and  his  mother's,  axil  just  left  his  house  and  eve rything  that 
was  in  it— in  his  house,  and  eo  and  the  children  stayed  there  'till  wo  could 
g-;t  sccsfriicr®.  See,  wo  didn't  trra  no  place  to  go— ^esn't  no  one  ever  came 
over  there  end  seen  about  us  or  nothing— just  there  and  just  had  to  stay 
tier©  'till  Besotting  was  done  about  it. 

G,  tha  men  that  owns  tha  places*  his  house  was  all  tore  up  and  he  was 
going  to  have  to  rove  from  his  Lome,  you  see,  'till  ha  gats  another  one 
tOt*  troll,  wo  knrrr  we  couldn't  stay  there  just  a  day  anyway,  bat  Johnny 
lef  t  m  thcro  with  this  placs  and  all  of  his  furniture,  and  wt  had  to  have 
hin  food — Iia  left  his  groceries — told  us  just  to  help  ourselves  there.  He 
wvra't— ha  v:  n't— ha  did  not  have  anything  damaged,  what  blamed  easy— but 
they  thought  V.  yj  wore  going  to— and  a— -so  bo  taken  his  family  to  Southern 
Arkansas  and  In  ft  us  there.  Tell,  he  was  to  ccca  back  Tuesday  and  we  told 
ton  ro'd  hsvo  eassKheras  else  to  go  between  then  and  Tuesday  so  he  was  to 
ccs  brek  Tatcdry — well,  to  tove  Ills  stuff — to  move  his  furniture  sway  and 
let  ilr.  Flynn  hare  his  place,  to  live  in  'til— you  know*  He  got  oras  built* 

Fell,  they  started.  Ho  has  five  or  six  sons  and  they  are  all  gonna  build 
hir,  a  hone  back,  so  you  eee  they  wsro  all  started  when  we  left  up  tbare  on 
a  Sunday*  Started  in  co  this  new  house.  Foil,  we  left  out  than  Scod&y 
night,  about  eleven  o'clock';  tan  or  eleven  o'clock,  and  coos  on  down  to 
L5  ills  Hock.  Got  in  here  liondny  scraing  about  two,  I  guess,  or  throe*  Mon¬ 
day  morning,  the  25th,  it  was.  So  we  came  on  here,  then,  vy  sen  had  done 
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rented  this  boose  on  Sunday.  See,  he  came  op  there  Saturday  evening.  Well, 
him  and  my  little  boy  came  back  down  here.  They  left  us  there  with  Johnny's 
place,  you  see,  'cause  we  had  a  place  to  stay,  but  we  didn't  have  no  clothes. 

I  was  still  wet  and  nobody's  clothes  fit  me,  see,  and  I  had  to  just  stay  in 
those  wet  clothes.  I  dried  them  around  the  fire — I  stood  around  the  store 
and  dried  those  clothes  on  os  that  was  on,  and  my  heavy  coat,  'course  it  never 
did  get  it  dried  'till  I  got  down  here  and  sent  it  to  the  cleaners... but  any¬ 
way,  that  is  what  we  did  until  Sunday. 

Then  Sunday  morning,  my  son,  my  oldest  son  and  my  little  son  came  on  hack  down 
here  and  he  rented  this  apartment  Saturday  evening — found  it  in  the  paper,  you 
know,  and  came  on  over  here  and  rented  it  from  this  lady; — 'cause  she,  you  know, 
knew  we  was  tornado  vie  ties  and  so  she  rented  it  to  us  already  furnished.  So 
he  came  back  and  told  ice  then  the  best  he  could  do  was  to  get  a  furnished 
apartment.  Well,  I  said,  "Son,  I  couldn't  have  any  other  now  because  I  have 
not  got  no  furniture."  He  said,  "Well,  that  is  what  I  figured."  Well,  he  could 
have  went  and  brought  a  housekeeping  outfit  if  he  wanted  to,  you  knew — if  we 
couldn't  have  found  a  furnished  place — that  is  what  we  would  have  to  have  done, 
but  it  was  so  much  better  to  get  a  furnished  place,  you  know,  because  furniture 
is  high.  Well,  he  went  ahead  and  rented  it  and  came  back  after  us  then  Sunday 
so  wa  came  on  down  here  that  late  Sunday  afternoon — Sunday  night,  I  moan,  and 
we  have  been  here  ever  since.  Sees  like  a  mighty  mighty  nice  person;  she  is  a 
nurse,  this  lady  that  owns  this  building— just  her  and  her  husband.  Husband 
is  an  old  man  retired — way  older  than  she  is.  She  is  very  sweet  to  us. 

Well,  we  made  it  all  right — was  lucky  enough  and  thankful  for  that,  too.  We 
did  get  a  place,  you  know,  fit  to  live  in,  a  nice  place  to  stay.  'Course  we 
will  stay  here,  'till  wo  can  do  better,  when  all  of  us  gets  jobs — I  imagine  he 
will  start  to  work  Monday,  at  the  drug  store.  We  really  don't  know  for  sure 
but  if  he  don't  maybe  he  will  find  sera  thing  else.  I  don't  have  anything  yet. 

I  tried.  I  been  at  the  employment  office — my  work  is  alterations— that  is  about 
the  only  thing  X  can  do, — in  the  way  of  work,  in  public  works  that  tray.  'Cause 
I  don't  have  education  enough  to  do  office  work  or  anything  like  that«...I  can 
sew  and  do  those  things. 

Well,  their  school,  then,  at  bald  Knob,  was  dismissed  and  their  teacher  up  there 
told  all  the  children  that  they  had  passed  their  grades  'till  September — they 
only  had  five  more  weeks,  anyvay.  'Course,  they  only  got  about  two  more  weeks 
now.  If  we  had  been  at  Bald  Knob,  you  soe,  so— they  all  passed,  from  their 
grades  to  the  next  grade  if  they  waited  until  the  11th  and  start  dorm  hare. 

So  thoy  couldn't  cons  down  here  ad  go  to  school— you  see  all  their  books  and 
everything  is  up  there,  and  they  mey  not  use  the  same  kind  of  book... .So  we 
found  that  out,  the  boy  just  vent  ahead  and  found  him  a  job,  the  sixteen-year- 
old  boy — ha  said— so  he  went  ahead  and  got  him  a  job.  He  has  been  at  work 
since.  Trrenty-five  dollars  a  week,  not  much,  but  it  will  help  out  'till,  you 
know,  it  gats  better.  It  would  be  tough  if... anyway,  by  the  time  we  case  away 
from  there— 'course  we  was  getting  along  fine  'till  this  all  happened — that  i» 
something  we  don't  know  one  dey  to  the  next  what  is  going  to  take  place  the 
next  thing.... 
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I*  Too  mentioned  Johnny  and  the  small  children— could  you  tell  me  a  little 

“  more  aboat  ho*  the  children  were  acting?  His  children? 

Its  Well,  they  were  getting  scared  to  death*  They  were  small  children — one 

~  of  then  was  Just  a  baby,  and  there  wasn't  either  one  of  the  other  two— 
oldest  one  is  fire  years  old,  the  other  about  three  and  a  half  or  four 
end  a  half,  and  the  little  girl  was  aboat  four,  1  think.  The  little  bay 
was  three  and  a  half,  the  baby  was  only  a  year  and  a  half  old*  They  were 
young  people,  young  wife  and  children*  They  were  just— those  children— 

I're  oarer  seen  children  any  nerrouser  or  scared  in  my  life,  but  Gloria, 
that  is  his  wife,  she  was  telling  as,  you  know,  when  they  seen  all  this 
happening— they  seen  those  houses,  you  know.  Tell,  they  couldn't  see  the 
houses  going  but  they  know  it  was  a  tornado,  the  way  everything  looked, 
so  1  know  her*  And  ay  door— and  her  door— too,  was  a  glass  door  like 
that*  Well,  she  went  to  the  door  aud  looked  out  after  it  was  kinda  over, 
of  course*  She  said  "Johnny,  Mrs*  Breen's  boose  is  gone."  She  said,  "We 
better  gat  over  than  and  sea  about  her*" 

And  so  that  was  me.  '  I  lire  just  kinds  eaty-eomered  across  the  road  from 
them*  Well,  of  course  they  started  over  there,  but  after— but  we  met  turn 
at  the  road,  and  those  children  were  Just  screaming — those  two  oldest  ones — 
they  was  Just  scared  to  death,  hanging  on  to  their  mother's  coat,  you  know, 
and  their  Daddy.  And  so  thsy  had  to  '-alk  to  them  and  they  began  talking, 
you  know,  about  my  bouse  being  gone— Mrs.  Brown's  house  being  gone*  Well, 
Johnny  said— when  it  all  was  Just  so  bad,  began  to  happen  and  everything 
and  the  tornado  began  taking  those  places— he  said  he  felt  his  house— so 
he  told  his  wife,  he  said,  "Get  the  baby  and  get  back  here  behind  the  bed," 
Well,  he  Just  pulled  his  bed  out  sway  from  the  wall  and  him  and  his  wife 
and  those  three  children  got  down  on  the  floor  behind  the  wall.  Wall,  that 
was  the  very  corner  that  was  twisted  all  to  pieces — that  comar  that  they 
were  in*  And  I  said,  "Johnny,  you  shouldn't  have  dona  that— the  thing  to 
have  done  was  to  stand  right  in  the  middle  of  the  floor— I  can  tell,  you 
know,  'cause  mine  is  all  over."  Ha  laughed  and  he  said,  "Tea,  a  person 
nerror  knows  where  the  safest  place  is."  But  he  said,  "I  did  that  to  keep 
from  tilings  hitting  the  children  or  hitting  any  of  us  'cause  we  could  get 
under  the  bed."  Fall,  I  said,  "Don't  ever  get  under  the  bed  'cause,"  I 
said,  "if  I  ever  did  it  would  crash  down  on  you."  So  we  talked  about  it 
the  rest  of  the  night,  you  know.  How  we  should  hare  done  and  what  we 
didn't  do— and  I  think  it  would  be  teat  say*  Toll,  of  course  she  said 
after  it  kinda  got  bettor,  why  they  folt  the  house,  you  see— well  the 
house  was  picked  up  and  roved  off  froa  tbs  blocks— I'd  guess  six  feet 
front  where  it  stood,  each  both  ways,  and  pushed  over  at  one  of  the  bed-* 
rooa — the  windows  was  all  out,  and  the  roof  was  all  off  of  it— half  the 
roof  was  off  it,  the  Idtchsn  and  Jost  the  sain  front  rooa  of  their  house— 
was  a  new  house*  Vy  house  was  on  old  house,  their  house  was  a  new  house— 
hasn't  been  built  very  long,  and  It  bad  the  living  rooa— I  think  it  had 
two  or  three  floors,  the  bottom  floor  and  then  another  floor  across  therm 
and  then  another  across  that*  But  it  ha-,  a  pretty  good  foundation— it 
was  pretty  strong— it  is  still— but  nctning  strong  enough  for  a  tornado, 
understand.  But  anyway,  it  stood  it,  but  it  hit  it  right  smart  and 
twisted  it,  and  this  corner  that  Johnny  and  them  mss  in  was  Jabbed  don 
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in  tbs  corner  in  ths  ground.  To  a  bear,  just  a  great  big  hole,  was  sitting 
xsp  like  that*  But  it  was  all  right-  We  could  all  stay  in  it,  you  know,  dry, 
and  it  was  still  raining,  you  see,  cff  and  on,  'til  way  in  ths  night.  And 
those  little  Tellers  was  really  hysterical  there  for  a  while.  They  just 
didn't  know  what  had  took  place,  ys®  know,  and  they  could  see  ay  house  was 
gone  and  Hr.  Flynn's  house  was  gone  and  the  other  few  houses  was  just  a  clean 
•sips.  My  house  was  a  clean  swipe,  just  everything  was  gone,  down  in  tine 
woods,  across  that  creek,  down  thers  chare  the  steel  bridge  was — coae  over 
by  the  cotton  plants,  a  lot  of  xy  stuff.  I  never  did  go  see,  go  over  there 
and  get  anything,  'cause  I  couldn't.  I  knew  it  was  tom  up,  anyway,  so  I 
just  left  it.  I've  got  sees  valuable  papers  up  there  that  I'd  like  to  go 
back  and  see  if  I  could  find,  but  I  don't-  know  whether  it  would  pay  we  to 
or  not.  I — It  was  so  neny  people,  you.  know,  going  around  picking  up  things 
here  and  them  and  if  you  got  anything  at  all,  why,  if  it  is  worth  anything 
it  is  gone  by  now.  'Course  Hr.  Flyas — I  told  Mr.  Flynn  kinds  watch  it  and 
I  said  maybe  if  ter  1  get  straightens!  up  and  kinda  reconciled  I  was  a-c  caring 
back  up  here  and  look  through  that  place  again,  and  he  said  all  right,  he 
would  do  the  best  he  could.  Mr.  Fljua  was  the  nan  I  rented  from.  'Course 
he  was  gonna  live  in  this  little  had*  right  across  from  ns,  you  know,  and 
until  he  got  his  house  built,  so  I  told  Mr.  end  Mrs.  Flynn  to  kind  of  watch . 
it  and  see  that  people  didn't  go  there  and  carry  off  a  lot  of  stuff.  I  said, 
'Course  I  nay  never  get  back  up  hare  but,"  I  said,  "if  I  don't  next  two  or 
three  weeks,  why,"  I  said,  "than  it  is  all  right— do  whatever  they  wanted  to." 
'Cause  you  know  how  that  is — everybody  ju3t  flocked  in  those  places  there  and 
lot  of  people  did. 

Ii  Ah,  what  sort  of  things  were  dona ...7 

R:  Mall,  the  ones  that  cam  ever  to  my  glace  before  I  left — Saturday— all  day 
Saturday,  helped  na,  Ussy— cee,  I  eahLda't  get  through  anything.  I  could 
soe  a  piece  of  tuyba  one  of  her  drroT:n  or  piece  of  one  of  ny  coats  so  one 
of  tbo  boys — you  see — kinda  under  soar  ole  lumber,  yc»  know,  or  dirt,  water, 
— it  had  rained  so  much — it  just  run  ovsr  everything  noddy.  And  I  couldn't 
get  it  out,  you  see,  'cause  I  couldn’t  hardly  walk,  and  so  those  people  that 
wa3  there  that  earning— Saturday  norrfjig— helped  me.  They  helped  oe  to  get 
things  out  froa  undor  these  pieces  of  hoards  and  tree  tops,  you  see,  and  I 
tad  a  soring  machine  and  it  was  broken  into  a  jillion  pieces.  Well,  I  had  a 
lot  of  valuable  papers,  you  know,  a?  course  in  tha  machine  drawers  that  I 
kept  there— and  it  would  be  handy  if  I  nseded  ttaa,  and  I  couldn't  find  t 
thing.  So  during  the  d?y,  why  cna  of  tha  *»n  tad  found  the  parts  of  tha 
machine — he  found  that  little— that  goto  around,  found  the  wheel,  and  than 
ho  found  the  old  treadlo— it  was  a  trundle- typo  cochlea — ho  found  that,  and 
I  don't  know— if  the  snail  pieces  abo^t.  t-hat— -about  like  that,  you  know— 
was  an  upright  are  frana — he  found  scaa  of  that... bat  he  novar  did  find  the 
drawers  and  things,  never  did.  He  Ic-ukod  all  over,  the  biggoot  part  of  ths 
day,  all  through  tha  tree  tops,  under  those  big  pieces  of  luaber.  Mow  the 
bedroaa  floor  was  just  as  good  as  it  ru  when  I  lived  in  it.  Just  picked 
that  bedroom  floor  up— you  see  it  took  this  bedrooa  cjfay— Just  picked  the 
floor  up  'cauae  'taasn't  none  of  the  rust  of  'the  bedroorc  around.  I  tad  wy 
son's  pictures,  in  Service,  enlarged  at  the  wall,  couldn't  find  a  one  of 
tbesE— only  just  the  f  raena  tore  all  to  pieces,  just  tors  everything  to  pieces 
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except  the  floors,  and  I  had  the  floor  painted  around  the  rag  and  it  was 
Just  as  pretty  it  was  as  the  day  I  finished  it*  It  just  took  that  floor 
up  and  just  sit  it  back  over  on  another — eet  it  back  over  a  pretty  good 
piece — the  house— just  taken  the  floor  and  just  sit  it  down,  you  know, 
kinds  over  on  a  tree  that  had  blowsd  down,  and  a  side  of  it  was  resting 
up  on  a  tree  top*  And  that  floor,  was— eee,  I  couldn't  see  under  that 
thing,  and  soma  of  the  ran  that  Doming,  they  lift  up  a  comer  you  know, 
to  see  if  there  was  anything  under  there,  but  all  ny  furniture,  everything 
I  had,  everything — living  room  suite,  bedroom  suite,  had  a  table  there, 
brand  new  table,  never  had  lit  the  table  lamp— it  was  just  tore  all  to 
pieces,  so  I  left  it  laying  up  there  in  the  yard,  parts  of  it,  just  busted 
all  to  pieces*  Die  shade  was  nylon— it  was  just  tore  all  to  pieces— fraae 
and  all,  we  just  left  it  lay  there.  W_ll,  my  bedrooa  suite,  I  got  that 
morning — never  had  slept  on  it— it  was  just  torn  to  pieces— everything— 
the  spring  was  just  beat  up  sobs  thing  awful.  And  a— all  the  rest  of  the 
furniture — *-y  ice  box,  washing  machine,  had  a  utility  safe— a  kitchen 
cabinet,  and  dining  room  suite— they  was  all  just  tors  to  bits,  wasn't  a 
piece  big  enough  for  anything.  I  never  seen  anything  tore  to  pieces  like 
that  was.  My  washing  machine  was  bant  awful  bad,  the  lid  was  tore  up  and 
bent — all  the  rubber  that  was  on  it— the  hose  that  was  on  it — it  was  tore 
sways,  just  seem  like  somebody  just  took  and  just  tried  to  tear  it  up— 
the  agitator  was  still  in  there,  the  way  it  was.  Kow  ny  ice  box— the  door 
was  off  the  refrigerator,  it  was  Ka  Ivina  tor— the  door  was  off  of  it,  pulled 
out,  I  gusso,  fifty  feet  from  whore  the  box  was,  and  the  box  just  turned 
over  face  down,  and  all  of  the  draws  ra  end  the  freezer  compartment  that  was 
in  there,  was  just  blowed  all  over  the  place.  The  drawers— one  of  the 
drawers  I  found— the  storage  drawers  in  the  top  of  a  tree,  way  down  in  the 
next  street.  Sit  up  in  there  and  it  was  just  a  big  piece— the  door  was  tom 
a  pretty  big  piece  and  it  was  turned  up3lde  down.  I  think  the  boy  found  the 
fastener,  it  r?n3  a  long  faatc-nor  about  like  that  one  across  ways— had  it  on 
the  door — he  found  it  way  derm  3m  the  woods .  !y  cook  stove — I  hud  ny  own— 
cwfu'l  nice  cook  stove — it  was  just  busted  all  to  pieces,  everything  I  had — 
my  ruga — I  had  rugs  on  every  floor,  and  pieces  about  like  that — was  all  you — 
'cause  the  rugs  was  jast  splnttored  all  over  everything. (  I  guess  that  must 
have  boon  Jane— .)  What  my  eon  and  I  felt  hitting  our  bodies— he  was  cut  all 
to  piecos — you  see,  ha  was  naked,  his  body  was — just  had  his  trousers  on— 
end  ho  managed  to  get  his  sh-'s  on  'cause  ks  had  his  jeans  on  when  ha  was 
1  ing  there  on  the  floor  reading  the  paper.  Well,  be — when  he  did  see  it 
was  getting  bad,  ha  just  stuck  hie  feet  in  his  slippers  but  never  could  go 
to  the  bedrocn  to  get  hi3  coct,  and  he  turned  around  and  couldn't  find  his 
tee  shirt.  That  ho  pulled  off,  you  know... and  it  just  caught  hin  so  quick 
that  he  was  put  out  without  anything  on  but  his  slippers  and  his  jeans. 

Kis  back  was  cut  all  to  pieces.... 

1  thought,  you  knew,  that  I  could  keep  ry  washing  machine,  but  we  seen  it 
was  bent  up  eo  herd  that  it  tcck  all  tho  en?nel  off  of  it  to  straighten  ii, 
end  the  rubber — pert  of  the  rubber  was  all  tern — I  had  to  brought  more 
rollers  for  it — cne  around  the  edge  and  one  around  tho  bottom,  and  the  lid 
was  Just  ruined,  the  lid  was,  and  we  sev  it  was  no  good.  That  must  have 
been  what  it  was — hit  him  in  the  back  ani  ao  on  kv  eras  and  legs— that  little 
piece  of  linoleum — it  was  just  little  ole  stall  pieces  (third  party—  that 
couldn't  have  cut  him  the  way  it  did— his  back— that  linoleum  couldn't  cut 
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his  back.)  I  don't  knar,  bat  it  could,  too,  if  it  was  bloving  in  the  air, 
night  coae  in  places.. well,  the  asrfulleet  things  that  baa  happened  since  I 
nerved  down  here.  I  bare  a  son  at  the  air  forces,  he  is  thirty  years  old 
and  ha  is  married,  but  he  is  stationed  down  in  Texas  at  the  air  force  base 
not  too  far  froa  Sen  Antonio.  And  so  when  all  this  happened-Hfall  of  course— 
he  went  to  the  Bod  Cross  to  find  out— you  know.  Kia  brother... his  brother 
is  the  one  that  is  verting  here  at  Little  Reck,  the  single  boy.  He,  his 
brother,  ah,  called  his  half-brother,  her  brother,  and  ha  is  stationed  at 
another  airfield  there,  so  he  at  the  time,  though— Hildred  called  JiaKy — 
he  was  at  Dallas— and  so  she  called  down  there  and  got  him  and  told  this 
Jiscy  Rogers,  her  brother,  to  notify  the  boys,  the  other  two  boys  down  there— 
and  that  ha  just  didn't  have  time  to  tend  to  that,  'cause  he  was  looking 
after  me*  Wall,  so  they  did,  so  Ji-ry,  he  goes  ahead  and  notifies  the  other 
boys  down  there,  so  anyway,  after  it  has  all  bean  over,  well,  I  got  two 
letters,  I  think,  from  the  boy  and  he  still  hadn't  heard  from  us,  wanting 
to  knew  If  &3HS&  w&3  safe,  and  what  this  and  what  about  that?  And  he 
couldn't  find  any  list  •share  I  was  killed  or  anything  bat  ho  just  stayed 
with  the  radio  and  the  news  trying  to  find  out  and  said  he  couldn't  find 
out.  And  in  a  case  of  that  kind  the  Bed  Cross  —was  to  give  immediate  help, 
you  knee,  give  Immediate  help,  wall,  they  didn't  so,  anyway,  because  they 
couldn't  find  me*  Well,  I  left  there  and  come  on  down  here  and— anyway  he 
said — ha  went  to  the  Red  Cross  there  in  Texas  and  they  told  him  that  I 
wasn't  even  in  the  stora  and  that  c y  house  wasn't  even  touched.  Imagine l 
Isn't  that  awful,  and  that  boy  thought,  you  know,  that  everything  wae  all 
right.  And  so  ho  writes  the  letters  to  Jimmy.  Well,  I  had  a  latter  the 
other  day  and  Jirsy  sent  it  to  ma.  Jiasy  cc.is  to  ma,  you  sse — he  come  down 
hare  to  see  about  no.  Wall,  after  -  I  -  the  Rod  Cross— I  went  to  the  Red 
Cross  hero  or  vy  sen  did  bore,  and  helped  hin  gat  a  furlough — an  emergency 
furlough — through  the  Hi  Cross,  and  this  Helen... over  hero,  what's  her 
na kv — 'lady  at  the  Red  Cress  called  xa  over  the  phono  and  tell  me  ha  was 
getting  a  furlough  so  hs  could  ccr-j  boss  hsru  and  help  the  other  boy  to 
ZSt  e~»  bir-.iij.it' ac z  out.  And  if  to  needed  anything — to  get  it — you  know— 
so — anyway  hs  car  s  on  hor-o.  Sc~n  cj  tho  ether  eon  hero,  called  him,  you 
know,  and  ha  told  -him  to  notify  tho  other  boys  but  he  said,  9I  don't  think 
it  is  nbcoEscry  for  than  to  come  hero.*  Well,  Jirry  said,  "I'm  a-ccsning 
hec.j,  if  I 'a  gema  get  as  a  break  through  the  Rad  Cross,  ho  said,  9 I'm 
ct«lr>3 — I'll  ccr*  hero.*  So  any mar,  they  did — ha  did,  he  went  through  Red 
Cross,  rc::e  wap  or  other — they  called  the  lady  ho  to,  you  see,  then  she 
called  pa  and  than— and  —  trough  the  Rod  Cross  ha  got  a  ton-day  leave*  And 
oo  he  notified  the  cthar  boys  end  just  hare  the  other  day,  why  this  oldest 
son,  ev — tarn  there  in  tbs  air  fores— ho  still  went  to  this  Rod  Cross  and 
tho 7  told  bin,  you  brow,  that  everything  was  all  right  and  that  I  wasn't 
even  in  it  and  that  ey  bouse  T/atn't  even  touched*  X  don't  know  where  they 
gut  ouch  a  as  that.  I  don’t  knew  how  tiny  can— veil— so,  anyway 

in  tho  anantlts— and  si  ecu  then,  I  sit  down  and  wrote  to  his  and  told  him 
in  a  lo  t  .or— this  old  at  '007  of  tine,  what  bu*i  happened,  and  I  made  a  pic¬ 
ture  of  it  on  batar  ay — I  made  eight  film.  Ky  con  brought  his  Kodak  op 
thoro  you  know— so  I  aside  a  picture  of  tha  house— I've  got  them  in  there 
new— the  one??  tint  ura  didn't  send  off — no  I  r.v.;ue  a  picture  of  it,  so  I 
sent  it  to  Ry  eon— tao  or  three  pictures  of  it — the  place — it  was  all  de¬ 
molished,  you  icooir— they  were  ell  boas  at  Christens,  you  6<se,  and  thsy  knew 
the  location  bo — I  sent  them  all  a  picture  of  it  and  told  them  just  how 
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everything  wa a*  hat  it  all  happened*  you  knot*  and  that  te  was  doing*  and 
that  ta  had  dona  and  so — I  guess  by  not,  thy — he  finds  oat  the  Bed  Cross 
darn  there  wasn't— es  true  as  he  thought  they  were.  then  she  told  hia*  you 
knot*  that  1  wasn't  even  bothered*  that  1  wasn't  even  hurt — was  hart  worse 
than  any  of  the® — as  far  as  that  is  concerned—  'cause  wasn't  a  piece  of  it 
left— it  was  just  demolished  and  everything  I  had  in  it.  I  was  just  fixing 
to  go  to  town  on  Saturday  and  h&Te  *y  furniture  insured— I  had  just  got 
everything  in  the  house*  you  know — got  enough  furniture— nice  furniture  to 
keep  bouse  on*  and  mo  and  the  two  children— the  rest  of  our  lives  as  far  as 
that  is  concerned— and  so  I  was  planning  on  going  to  Bald  Snob  on  a  Saturday 
— see*  this  was  on  a  Friday— and  I  had  a  bedroom  suite*  too*  and  I  was  plan¬ 
ning  on  going  Saturday  and  have  my  furniture  insured.  'Course  I  knew  the 
ice  box  end  washing  aacbine  was  already  insured*  but  I  won't  gat  nothing 
out  of  it*  only  just  about  half  what  I  paid  in*  you  see — I  only  owed  Ninety 
Dollars  on  it— thore  was  four  hundred  and  some  odd  dollars*  but  I  got  a  letter 
from  the  nan*  ina  karphis  finance  company,  yesterday  and  he  said  that  they 
would  do  whatever  they  could*  that  they  was  awful  heavy  at  this  tixa  being 
so— destroyed  in  tha  tornado— cakes  no  difference  about  that — ny  insurance 
is  just  as  good  as  anybody's  else 'a  and  they  are  supposed  to*  'cause  there 
is  a  e~n  that  went  to  the  atom  area*  there  at  Searcy*  and  they  had  their 
meeting  Thursday  to  fix  up  this  insurance  here  and  all  this  finance  stuff* 
with  the  finer,  co  cospsny*  so  he  came  down  here  last  lion  day,  I  think  it  was* 
to  get  in  touch  with  eo,  you  know — wanted  to  know  if  wu  found  anything*  and 
wa  did,  and  we  wa3  sitting  there  talking  about  it....  Ha  went  out  to  the 
place  to  pick  it  up— ha  knsw  that  it  was  destroyed.  So  he  wrote  to  tha  man* 

I  e-vn  ha  fixed  up  these  applications  and  sent  them  in — so  I  guess  the  way 
thiu  guy  wrote  that  ha  had  surely  heard  from  this  rnsn — you  knew,  who  was 
tiding  care  of  the  store — tornado  insurance  down  there  at  Searcy.  It  was  a 
Prudential  insurance  company,  it  is  a  good  insurance  company.  Well*  if  I 
could  just  get  enough  back,  you  knex,  to  get  rw  a  working  machine— 'course 
the  lady  famish js  tha  ice  box,  but  I  turn*  to  have  ny  washing  machine — I 
lave  to  do  sy  washing  hero— and  that  is  ta>  dollars  every  week  in  the  world 
for  the  feuily  wash,  you  know,  that  is  the  laundry*  wearing  clothes*  etc. 

I'd  like  to  do  my  own  washing. 

_I»  foil*  hew  about  the  first-aid  and  relief  work  that  was  going  on  up  there? 
kuat  about  it? 

Rt  foil,  I  hc7en'b~thera  has  been  a  lot  done  up  there*  Jest  been  a  lot  done*  a 
lot  dona  lately  end  a  lot  of  fixing  to  do*  but  still  I  didn't  own  ny  property* 
cee,  I  just  rented  by  the  month  fron  Hr.  FI  yen,  Eut  I  was  a  wiclcw  and  I 
w?nted  the  children  in  cchool  end  that  was  the  best  place  I  could  get— I 
couldn't  find  a  piece  in  Bald  Knob,  when  I  cane  down  bore  from  Uaywocd*  two 
ytrrr-J  ago*  so  when  I  cacc  down  to  Eald  Knob*  Judaonia,  I  said  here— I  mean 
when  I  ccao  derm  there — and  so  I  was  just  lucky  enough  to  find  place— this 
fear  room  house  there — not  far  frerj  i cm— you  knar,  just  off  the  higbray 
thore... who  re  I  could  raise  sons  chickens,  you  know.  Ind  I  thought  it  would 
be  just  a  grroed  place  for  me  and  tha  children,  you  know.  They  could  help 
hare  and  there  to  do— you  know — he  hud  a  dairy  faro  there—' we  could  help  hi* 
and  the  children  just  lived  a  little  ways  from  school... and  the  school  bus 
caaa  right  by  the  door,  right  in  front  of  It,  so  did  the  mail  man*  the 
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rout*,  case  right  by  the  door,  and  I  thought.  It  would  be  a  handy  little 
place  and  I'd  just  over  there  and  rant  oat  there*  So  I  couldn't  fimd  any¬ 
thing  in  Bald  Knob  when  I  rented  oat  there  that  tine,  not  far  froa  ton, 
and  so  anyway,  so  after  it  all  happened  it  wasn't  nothing  I  could  do,  yon 
see,  I  couldn't  gat  nowhere,  couldn't  get  to  the  highway*  Sell,  the  next 
day  then  this  son  that  works  down  here,  hs  got  up  there  that  evening  shout 
three  or  four  o'clock*  Wall,  it  was  getting  so  late  then  be  couldn't  do 
anything,  hut  just  him  and  the  other  boy  switched  hack  that  eight,  earn 
back  dam  here,  to  be  here  Sunday  warning  to  hunt  for  a  place*  He  knew  he 
had  to  do  something,  so  be  cose  on  dcsm  here*  Well,  then,  Sunday  night 
about  one  or  two  o'clock,  they  case  back*  But  it  was  Monday  warning  when 
we  moved  back  down  here— that  ie  the  way  it  was— it  wasn't  Sunday  night, 
it  was  Monday  night,  'cause  that  is  what  we  did  on  Monday  corning*  Hell, 
so  we  got  up  and  I  cooked  breakfast  and  ws  washed  the  dishes,  cade  tha 
beds— I  left  this  girl— hanging  out  wet  quilts  and  things  that  I  gathered 
up  over  there — and  that  bedspread  and  two  or  three  other  spreads  that  wers 
tors  all  to  pieces*  I  told  her  to  spread  then  around  an  the  fences  and 
let  them  get  dry*  If  you'll  remember,  the  wind  just  blew  for  three  or  four 
days  after  that  was  over.  Had  to  dry  then  'cause  I  was  gonna  bring  thee 
and  see  if  I  could  have  then  cleaned  up*  I  couldn't  afford  to  throw  than 
away  'cause  we'd  had  to  bey— so  anyway  I  left  her  there  to  take  care  of 
that,  so  me  and  this  oldest  son  of  adne  went  to  Bald  Knob*  X  told  Me  I'd 
have  to  go  up  thare  to  see  about  house  furniture— I  mean  about  sows  cooking 
utensils— and  was  gonna  bring  up,  'cause  I  didn't  have  a  thing — everything 
I  had  was  right  there  and  busted  up*  So  anyway,  we  went  on  up  there  to 
Bald  Knob,  well  when  we  got  up  there,  I  met  several  peoole  I  knew,  so  they 
asked  me,  said,  "Now  listen,  you  oan  get  a  little  bit  of  help  if  you  just 
go  down  to  the  Methodist  church  where  they  are  set-up  there*  Veil,  I  said, 
"What  ie  it— the  Rod  Cross?"  and  they  said  "Yes."  And  I  said  they  couldn't 
help  ms  much  'cause,  I  say,  I've  not  got  anything — everything  I  got  is  Just 
what  I  got  on  ny  back,  is  all.  And  I  had  t.ha  clothes  on  then,  all  the 
clothia  I  had,  you  aoe,  I  had  all  the  clothes — had  to  go  to  Bald  Knob  in 
those  clothes  'cause  it  is  all  I  had.  So  I  went  on  up  there,  so  two  or 
throe  of  the  ladies,  kra*  Bain,  for  one,  was  up  there,  taking  care  of  the 
clothing  part,  you  know*  Shs  was  giving  out,  you  know,  the  clothing,  and 
they  didn't  have  anything  there  in  that  little  building  that  I  could  use 
myself.  I  got  sons— two-tiu?o3  pair  little  ole  pants  for  the  boy,  but  they 
wara  old  and  sons  of  then  had  to  be  patched.  <7*11,  I  didn't  fool  with  than 
because  I  knew  if  he  worked  ho  had  to  havo  belter  than  that,  so  I  just  1st 
it  go  end  com  on.  V/ent  on  over  to  Hr.  X,  the  nan  that  run  the  furniture 
store  thara  in  Bald  Kr.ob,  to  return  some  wire  that.  I  didn't  use*  I  had 
taken  it  back  to  hie— I  found  it  there,  you  know— the  tornado  hadn't  hurt 
it — only  klnda  dent  it  a  little  bit — never  had  been  undone  from  the  store — 
it  was  still  there — I  had  token  it  back  to  Mr.  X  and  ha  gave  me  credit  for 
it  and  got  my  money  back  on  it,  you  sea,  and  taken  this  wire  back  and  I  told 
hln  about  ny  furniture.  And  he  said,  "Don't  you  worry  about  that — jaet 
forget  about  it."  That  was  my  bedroom  suite,  you  know.  I  didn't  say  any 
moro  about  it  'cause  it  was  jest  tore  all  to  pieces.  VTell,  he  told  m  than, 
he  said,  "You  go  over  to  tka  Methodist  Church  and,"  said,  "the  Red  Cross 
there  will  give  you  money  or  whatever  it  is  you  need."  Well,,  I  said,  "the 
only  thing  I  can  use  right  now  ie  a  little  money  to  get  sway  tram  ban*  * 
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I  saidy  "I  don't  hare  a  pan ay,"  and  I  a  aid,  "that  la  all  I  hart  to  have— 4» 
som  aoney — that  is  all  1  vast— if  I  go  down  them,  why  I'll  gat  atralghtanad 
oat*"  She  wanted  to  know,  than,  where  1  was  going,  and  I  told  her  I  was  con¬ 
ing  down  here  with  mj  son,  that  ha  waa  going  to  try  to  find  na  a  place  dons 
hare*  And  ao  1  want  on  than,  over  to  the  Bad  Cross,  at  the  Methodist  Church 
at  Bald  Knob  and  talked  to  the  lady  In  there*  So  she  had  m  fill  *y  papers 
and  fix  then  op  and  transfer  then  to  the  lady  dam  hare  at  the  Bed  Cross— 

'cease  I  was  caning  down  hsra.  Tell,  she  gevw  ne  wy  first  nonth'a  house 
rent,  the  Bed  Cross  did,  they  gars  it  to  this  lady,  became  we  cane  in  here 
the  21st,  the  25th,  you  see,  and  we  are  supposed  to  pay  cer  rent  in  advance, 
but  of  course  this  lady  said  she  ooold  wait  on  us  'til  the  1st— it  is  fifty 
dollars  a  nonth*  Tell,  I  knew  that  if  I  could  get  that  anch  fraa  the  Bed 
Cross  that  would  be  a  big  help  to  us*  Ton  see,  'cause  this  fifty  dollars 
coning  in,  it  would  be  hard  on  ay  son,  and  hard  on  all  of  us*  So  they  did— 
she  went  ahead  and  fixed  it  op— the  lady  did  up  there  at  the  Bed  Cross  at 
Bald  Knob— ebe  fixed  It  ao  this  lady  down  hers  at  the  Bad  Cross  could  send  a 
check  to  this  lady  hsra  at  the  house-— he  got  her  check  about  a  week  after 
—freer  the  Bed  Cross.  Well,  then,  I  told  the  lady,  if  she  didn't  nlnd,  she 
ooold  give  m  a  little  check  to  get  ne  eras  dishes  and  cooking  utensils— 
that  I  didn't  hare  a  thing— even  if  I  gat  a  furnished  aparbnsnt— they  didn't 
furnish  cooking  utensils  and  dishes*  Tell,  she  give  na  a  little  order  to 
Mr.  X'a  store  up  there  to  get  sy  cooking  utensils.  I  got  Just  a  few  vessels, 
you  know,  a  dish  pen,  a  coffee  pot,  a  few  e terrors  to  code  in— at  Mr.  X's,  and 
about  a  half  set  of  dishes— I  got  about  six  plates,  six  cups  and  saucers,  and 
one  pl^ttor — no  bowls  whatever— didn't  have  any  bowls— that  is  all  I  got  in 
the  dish  line. 

Tell,  e y  sen  has  sens  silverware,  this  boy  cf  nine— he  bed  a  set  of  silverware 
of  his  ora,  so  we  are  using  hie  silverware.  So  that  was  all  the  help  that  I 
get  freer  the  Bed  Cross.  But  I  picked  it  up— sad  saving  it— the  old  olothes— 
of  course  evorycno  of  thea  was  tore,  thoy  wasn't  a  oce  that  I  didn't  pick  up 
thcra  of  ry  clothes  that  I  hr.d  lauadried  cud  except  scanhing  like  bed  clothes— 
new  ry  sheets  and  pillow  cases  all  got  ruined  end  soiled — had  to  be  washed  but 
they  wore  in  a  largo  trunk.  I  Just  happened  to  have  njr  ironing  put  dean  in 
this  trank  because  throrph  the  winter  I  didn't  me  thea— only  ry  pillow  eases 
'cttr.0  wo  hid  double  blenkete,  you  see,  whoa  it  wee  cold,  hy  feather  bed 
got  toro  all  to  pioceo — I  had  two  rattrc3seo,  inaersprlng  mttrwes,  a  new  one — 
of  thoa  got  tore  cp  protty  fci.d,  but  I  brought  it  with  na  and  got  it  cleaned 
and  fired  cp.  It  cost  us  srcui  nonay  to  got  fill  fixed  cp.  Coot  ns  537*50  to 
get  sy  laundry  washed  end  do  all  thea  dirty  things  that  I  took  out,  that  I 
picked  up.  Brought  then  down  here,  tied  then  up  in  a  blanket  end  tin  cleaners— 
the  woolen  clothes  that  was  horsing  in  the  closet  there  was  this— all  on  a 
rook  on  hsiipera  and  croryono  of  then  vas  all  together  with  paint  Just  poured 
all  over  them,  eplr.ttorcd  nil  over  then.  But  that  paint  didn't  cose  out  but 
I  think  I  can  gat  it  out  'cause  the  cleaners  didn't  try  to  get  the  paint  out. 

If  I  had  known  the  point  was  on  there  I'd  tried  to  get  it  out,  bat  didn't  know 
it  wus  on  th'K.  I  bad  a  half  can  of  ontaol  that  I  had  paintvd  ny  bedrooa  floor, 
with  before  Christmas.  I  brought  a  new  rug  end  1  painted  around  the  rugs,  *m, 
and  I  didn't  use  all  of  the  quart,  and  so  I  Just  put  the  lid  back  ca  it  and 
set  it  on  the  etslrur.y,  on  the  stairs  in  ay  kitchen  in  the  corner  of  the  kit¬ 
chen,  and  I  had  it  with  the  brush  sitting  up  on  this  stairway.  Mow  that  is 
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what  it  is,  that  ole  paint,  and  tba  lid  case  off  of  it  and  Jnat  splattered 
\  that  paint  all  oror  everything.  Bat  anyway,  they  got  it  all  looking  sioa 

except  dabs  of  pcdat  hara  and  thara  and  I  got  to  taka  scat  gasoline  and 
gat  that  oat.  Bat  it  cost  ns  right  mart  to  get  ny  littla  dab  of  clothes 
cleaned  op.  Bat,  still,  we  can  as#  thee— this  dress  I  haws  on  is  one— >1 
mean  this  white  that  was  on  it — had  soasthing  faded  all  over  it— and  paint 
all  over  it— bat  I  got  it  oat— 1  washed  It  several  tinea* 

It  Ah,  you  Mentioned  that  you  didn't  get  any  aedical  attentionf 

Hi  Ho,  we  didn't*  We  newer  got  one  bit— did  we  Jan e?  Ho  aedical  ett*  vtion 

"  whatever*  Hot  even  first-aid.  Tbs  cely  thing  we  knew  that  we  could  do 
was  a  bath  and  i*ub  alcohol,— Jotemy  asd  hie  wife  had  there— they  had  fell 
bottle  sitting  up  there  in  their  boose.  And  so  when  I— they— when  we  got 
over  there— why,  they  built  op  this  fire  and  we  washed  as  and  the  boy— 
cleaned  up— oaed  this  rub  alcohol.  Bat  I  couldn't  sit  down— I  oouldn't 
l*y  down  all  night— I  jaot  had  to  kes?  walking.  I  was  just  so  sore— I 
.  couldn't  core.  I  knew  if  I  laid  data  I  couldn't  bows  the  next  morning. 

V.  And  I  had  a  lot  to  lcok  after  out  there  at  the  place  where  it  blared  away. 

So  I  Just  stayed  up— every  once  in  a  wiilo  I— Johnny  gave  ns  a  pillow  and  I 
pulled  op  s  chair  cad  I  kinds  sued  dcm  on  that.  I  was  Just  sitting  there 
a  little  bit  and  I  Just  hurt  so  bad  I  had  to  get  up.  'Course  I'd  get  op- 
go  to  walking,  you  know — try  to  keep  tic-t  soreness  derm,  and  using  that  rub 
alcohol  wa  tha  main  thing— tha  coly  thing  I  had  cad  I  think  that  is  what 
kept  the  eoreneas  frea  getting  so  bad— end  working,  too,  and  Boring.... 

It  Now,  how  about  Johnny's  folks— »»rs  any  of  thoee  injured? 

Ri  Ho,  they  wasn't  ary  of  then  hid  a  scratch  on  tha.  Ho,  they  were  all  saved. 

**  Tb  'jy  wee  all  right.  If  it  hadn't  been  for  th3sa,  I  don't  know  what  wa  would 
v  bs.ro  dene  th^t  rtifkt  'cr-nee  their  litilo  tut  to  a  the  only  oea  tint  we  could 

go  1  .to  red  t.*o  ell  ec* t  cry  for  t'r.  llya'a  folks— all  his  children 
fron  hare  and  th<jro  there,  in  exd  out  all  dr, 7 — hadn't  taen  for  that  little 
bouse,  I  Juat  don't  know  what  we’d  all  cons.  'Courts  the  big  roca,  the  kit¬ 
chen,  the  bedroas— visa  tore  up  right  wart— had  the  windows  all  tore  oat  of 
it — everything  end  th#  top  eff— cculda't  use  the  bedrocks,  but  the  living  roca— 
tha  front  loee—r.c',  they  didn't  even  a  scratch,  either  one  of  then—  1  cao.es 
they  worsa't  outside,  yua  kccor,  whore  anything  could  hit  them.  Thoy  werrj  on 
tha  In  rids  of  the  Looco  and  thslr  roca  wasn't  hurt  a  bit,  any  mors  then  it 
was  token  off  the  foundation— oat  bask. 

It  How  about  any  of  the  others— any  sore  hart? 

Rt  C h,  uy  Lord,  yes.  There  was  Hr.  and  Hrs.  £.  I  hid — ono  on  each  side  of  as— 
there  was  a  Hr.  R.  lived  on  one  side  end  ejoth er  cne  lived  cn  tht#  eida  of 
» ».  They  nesrd  R.  livy  got  hurt  sad  tr«rvwing  thoy  had  blcved  away.  Both 
*■  *  the  wives  of  tJieoe  Hr.  R.'s  are  in  tbs  Lo./.itol.  I  wrote  tbes  a  letter  the 

other  day— hosr  ie  Urs.  R.— is  she  all  rlyit?  (Third  party— obe  is  still  in 
bed  in  the  hospital— her  legs — and  she  hzs  to  go  back  to  Little  Rock.)  Too 
kn <m  their  boose  was  just  biowed  away  liss  tin*— everything  they  had  is  to 
pieces  and  her  end  her  daughter,  too,  blared  thee  like  it  did  me  and  a 7  eon. 
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She  got  hart  pretty  bad,  Mrs.  H.  got  hurt  bad  enough'  -aba  went  to  tba 
hospital*  toll,  her  daughter  did  tooj  she  wasn't  hart  real  bad*..* 

Is  Well,  how  did  they  get  to  the  hospital? 

R*  Well,  I  just  don't  know.  I  never  did  learn  how  in  the  world  they  got  then 

~  to  the  hospital— I  couldn't  get  oat.  Well,  yoa  e«e  I  lived  in  between  those 
and  I  don't  know  bow  they  got  this  Mrs.  R.  oat— op  above  ne  now,  that  was 
the  school  house  1*0  in  one  of  Mr.  Flynn’ e  houses— ebe  lives  just  across  the 
road  fron  school  house  1*0— of  coarse  their  house  wes  last  swept  clean— just 
like  Kina  was— not  a  thing  left  and  they  got  them  cat  .hat  evening,  after 
the  tornado.  They  had  to  because  Mrs.  R.— both  of  the  Erg.  R.*s— got  hart 
pretty  bad  and  one  of  than  bad  a  head— brain  concassion. 

I*  Did  yoa  say  one  of  then  had  a  brain  concussion? 

R*  Tee,  that  win,  what  was  hie  nese?— last  naae  as a  R.  Ha  lives  up  there. 

"  Savor  did  fled  oat  his  nano— what  was  his  toss-1  His  esaa  was  R»  Bat  I 
forgot  his  first  sene.  The  other  R.— they  lived  down  bsloar  ne  there— his 
ns»s  was  Louis  R* 

It  Well,  we  can  cat  this  off,  if  yoa  want  to  read  year  letter  there. 

Rt  Ho,  I  jest  went  to  look  over  It.  I'n  not  in  no  hurry.  I  Just  thought  swybe 
there  w as  earthing  in  there  shout  her  nothor...*o  his  nans,  I  don't  know- 
hen  thnt  tiury  got  to  the  doctor.  I  don't  knew  bow  Hay  got  Mrs.  R.  away 
fr-n  thona,  her  end  li&r  dasghtsr,  but  they  left  that  night,  that  evening. 

Jest  «s  eoon  ?-i  it  wc3  over.  ITnen  we  went  on  does  tiisro,  yea  know,  I  told 
you  ebaat  C3  gottieg  in  tba  trick,  and  drove  dewa  to  the  fclgJsaay  around 
there— < different  pieces,  you  trying  to  pot  out,  yoa  kn-at  to  the  sain 
higbnry,  rrd  era  couldn't  ca  aceocat  of  the  wine  tal  tolr'hoi'.o  posts  and 
j'.'it  crerytlirg  tlo;.vd  slstszz  tba  rid.  Tor  ccnitlPt  get  across  or  over 
vitb  a  car  to  hear.  L'.j*pj,  re  tamed  around  at  teat  school  house  1*0  m*d  want 
hack  to  ctccl  bridge  that  taUs  yoa  cut  on  tbs  fciglsray  there — jest  two  dice 
thin  eids  of  Bald  knob,  wall,  ire  got  down  there  srd  ce  m  out  of  gas.  Wa 
couldn't  get  no  farthsr  so  wo  thor^ht  nsybe,  yen  know  that  there  night  be 
soT.-rtbiag— aryba  if  we  could  git  thoro — would  be  pgco  wry— if  we  could  get 
wo  tud  ry  con  to  a  doctor  eceorfsere  else,  you  know— caul:.*  through  there— 
they  rao  going  beck  and  forth  locldLag  after  the  relatiroe  that  had  had  their 
hourcs  dfstroyod,  and  there  rw  Hr.  7. — lived  over  there* 

It  Tbe  other  cars  were  going  back  and  forth? 

Rt  I es,  they  were  going  back  and  forth— yeah,  I  don't  knew — — just— they  was 
banting  for  their  people.  'Course  v-.  didn't  bother  the*  &ada — eo  tro  didn't 
stay  vaore  bet  a  fee  idnutcs  tftur  we  got  dewn  tior*  end  ossa  h«r  ore ry thing 
was,  and  they  acid  they  wouldn't  lrt  you — yon  corJdn't  gat  ca  the  highway, 
though — it  was  jeat  too  a*ay  care  goir.g  cad  cccaig— jarfc  going  back  and 
forth.  And  eirers,  yoa  kaoc,  arbulsac-s— it  was  J«t  terrible,  going  all 
up  end  dovra  the  hiyisay  tears,  bo  I  told  Jc fenny,  I  said,  "JuJaury,  I°d 
rathjr  go  bsok  to  the  house— stay  up  at  tha  house  as  to  stay  Lsro  'cause 
sitting  in  tba  cab  of  that  truck  Z  was  hurting  so  bod  I  couldn't  hardly  be 


still  sod  be  said,  "Well,  we  sill  jut  tom  aroand  sod  go  back  te  the  hones*" 

So  that  was  along  abont—I  don't  fcaew— that  was  after  70a  came,  wasn't.  itT  . 
(Third  party— no,  that  waa  before.) — you  cams?  Sell,  we  vent  back  down  there 
after  she  ease,  cone  ties  in  the  night,  you  know.  fe  a as  the  cloud— cam  up— 
veil,  all  got  seared  end  got  beek  in  the  trade  and  went  back  down  and  stayed 
at  the  steel  bridge.  Then  vs  had  to— ran  oat  of  gas  sod  had  to  stay  there 
than  'til  daylight  and  so— anyway  we  vent  on,  com  on  back  to  the  house  sad 
didn't  try  to  go  to  the  higbray.  And*— so  we  stayed  there  then  'til  day¬ 
light  the  next  morning,  end  than  we  went  to  Bald  Snob— no,  that  was  Sunday— 
Saturday  noraing*  I  didn't  go  to  Bald  Xaob  'til  Monday  aornlng*  That  la  the 
way  it  was* 

But  they  e&lo— I  thought  u&en  1  went  to  Bald  Knob  I'd  see  the  doctor  there, 
you  knew,  I'd  t«e  hie,  bat  there  wasn't  a  doctor  up  there*  they  was  all  down 
at  Searcy  operating.  You  aee,  down  there  with  the  people  that  was  so  each 
worse  than  we  woo  up  there— couldn't  get  a  doctor  eo  tbs  only  way  yon  could 
get  a  doctor  they  told  se,  when  I  said  a  on*  thing  about  it — they  said  you 
couldn't  just  see  the  doctor— just  to  go  don  there,  'causa  they  was  in  the 
operating  roots.  So  va  just  newer  did  bother  about  it.  I  told  then  I'd 
just  wait  'til  I  got  dewn  hare  and  if  I  didn't  get  along  all  right  I'd  eee  a 
doctor  dc«n  here  at  Little  Bock.  So  that  is  viy  I  didn't  bother  with  it  ap 
there.  They  was  all  so  bciy — had  so  aapy  people  to  look  after  that  I  figured 
vas  a  whole  lot  worse  off  than  I  was* 

Is  Ah— did  yon  eee  anyone  that  tort  of  went  to  pieces  or  loot  their  heads  and 

~  didn't  know  what  they  were  doing  during  the  stone  or  after? 

Rs  Sea,  I  didn't  see  anybody  doling  the  storm  'til  it  was  all  over  ends— every¬ 
thing  was  qaiot.  You  didn't  hear  scything  esly  just  the  noise  of  the  store, 
that  was  all.  The  coly  tLicg  that  I  heard,  z~d  than  after  it  was  ell  over— 
"diy  of  course  they  fcegia  you  knor— to  cease  in  and  out— find  oat  about 
thair  relatives  thsro.  F"r.  F-grn’s  rslstivoy— 'course  they  ware  ever  at  Hr* 
Flyca's  here.  Tuny  here  a  dc.--ghter  that  lives  eo  the  hlgh,;cy  67  thsre  and 
a  new  G.I.  hoaa  tlrsy  lud  jsrt  built.  It  tore  it  up  and  nil  the  tep  of  it. 

Tiiey  had  to  boys  oat  to  arwiisr  piece,  down  towards  Jadsonia,  'til  they  could 
get  thair  house  fired.  So  ttoy  csss  over  to  aee  about  Urs.  Flynn  and  a  soon 
as  we  got  out  of  our  rubbish  t!iore,  vj  eon  ht  went  np  to  eee  about  2r.  Flynn 
and  thiiy  were  cat  to  tbs  barn  at  that  tine.  The  barn  had  tore  up  and  fell 
down  on  one  of  his  fine  mares  and  killed  her,  and  killed  ecveral  bud  of  ooos, 
sons  h?  if  ere  end  calves  he  Lad,  eo  they  ware  all  at  the  tom.  tiv  son  went 
to  see  about  Hr.  and  lire.  Fiyrn.  He  was  rf  mid  they  was  killed  or  hurt— he 
just  wont  right  on  to  see  about  ttoa  as  soon  as  ka  got  re  ewey  ana  got  as 
over  to  Johnny's  houao— kIj  to  bit  out  up  for  tbs  barn.  Sse,  it  was  just 
across  froa  the  barn  lot  i’roa  this  othor  house— that  was  Hr.  Flynn's  barn..* 

So  he  vent  on  up  there  to  esc  about  then  and  to  «»»  back  and  told  us  that 
l;r.  and  lire.  Firm  was  *11  right,  hr.  Flynn  didn't  even  e«t  a  scratch,  but 
Hrc.  Flynn  got  tor  log  tort  a  little  bit.  But  she  could  walk,  and  eo  they  were 
all  right.  The  daughter  tud  tor  eoa-ii>-lcr  ecus  and  got  the*  right  after  it 
vas  over,  you  knot*— and  Treat  over  to  their  place  eo  thay  got  them  and  stayed 
over  there  'til.  the  next  day  seas  time,  and  whoa  they  oase  baek  over  there  to 
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pick  up  and  tiy  to  get  the  stock  took  oars  of — 70s  know,  thsy  had  a  lot  of 
stock  sod  6$  bead  of  White  Bock  chickens  and  all  of  then  got  killed  bat  ton 
heads,  aad  he  bad  all  that  to  carry  off,  you  know,  to  look  after*  So  I  never 
Been  anyone  or  heard  anyone  that  night  because  it  would  have  been  that  night 
if  anything  like  that  to  happen  and  I  didn't  see  nobody  that  night,  just 
Johnny  and  his  wife  was  tbs  only  ones  that  I  got  to  aee  that  night,  ’til 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Bain  brought  ay  daughter  hose  later  that  night  after  they  com 
up  froa  Little  Bock,  They  didn't  stay,  they  just  let  her  out  and  they  went 
on.  Well,  they  asked  as,  too,  if  I  had  a  place  to  stay'— if  I  didn't  have  a 
place  to  stay,  why  they'd  take  ae  back  how  with  than.  And  I  told  than,  no, 
that  I  would  stay  there  because  Johnny  was  going  to  leave  and  let  us  have 
this  little  house  to  live  in  'til  I  got  soas  of  the  boys  up  there  after  ae, 
yon  see,  and  'til  I  got  sons  cleaning  done  out  there.  I  didn't  want  to 
just  walk  and  leave  everything.  I  thought  I  might  find  sow  thing  that  I 
needed  to  find  and  I'd  stay  there  the  next  day  and  look  through. 

Is  Well,  now,  when  did  you  first  hear  how  big  the  atom  was? 

Rs  Oh,  let  ae  see,  the  next  day,  the  next  aoxnlng  in  the  paper,  and  the  next 
■ornlng— erhy — it  began  to  get  several— the  news  you  know  that— how  many 
people  was  killed  and  injured,  you  know— and  the  news  case  out  in  the  papers 
of  different  ones,  down  at  Jndsonla,  Bald  Knob,  too.  Sows  of  her  schoolmates' 
parents  up  at  there— at  Bald  Enob  got  killed.  At  Bald  Knob— what  is  his  aaae? 
Ch,  Mrs.  A. — she  got  killed  and  'Jessy  was  in  the  hospital  several  days,  I 
think  he  got  his  eye  put  out,  didn't  bs?  That  is  shat  you  said,  you  heard? 
(Third  party— I  heard,  hut  I  don't  know  for  sure.) 

It  Where  did  you  get  your  information? 

Ri  Mr.  Flynn.  Sea,  I  gat  the  Gasette  end  so  does  Mr.  Flynn  take  the  Gazette  and 

”  the  sail  van  case  through  that  eorning,  you  see.  'Course  tha  houses  was  all 
goaa  and  Le  didn't  lecvo  ry  p tper  00,  n»e,  rj  houns  uxi3  gone  and  he  didn't 
sou  no—  'course  I  was  over  here  at  Johnny's  and  he  didn't  know  it.  But  be 
didn't  leave  cy  pejwr.  And  Mr.  Flym  was  out  at  hie  front,  you  know,  when 
the  nail  can  passed  and  the  mail  man  cosa  cp  and  asked  him— our  Boil  box  was 
ill  destroyed,  you  know,  so  he  asked  Mr.  Flynn  what  he  wanted  to  do  with  the 
mil  end  ha  said,  "Just  bring  it  up  to  the  hoses  end  pat  it  in  ay  truck." 

His  truck  was  sitting  oat  there  and  ha  said—' B'2il  I  got  a  iar.il  box  fixed." 

So  ha  put  his  paper  in  the  truck.  Well,  Mr.  Flynn,  he  stayed  down  than  with 
us,  you  know,  too,  that  day,  down  at  their  little  bouse— so  they  ccea  on  down 
there  and  they  brought  tha  paper  dean  there,  you  know.  let  ae  read  it— I 
didn't  get  ey  paper  that  morning.  So  Monday  morning  I  seen  the  sail  nan— 

I  told  hia  to  have  ry  paper  stopped  up  there  and  I'd  get  it  when  I  ooae  back 
in.  So  that  is  what  they  dene,  so  we  reed  Mr.  Flynn's  paper  'til  I  got  down 
hero.  That  was  the  only  way  I  got  any  word,  you  knew— of  anything— eras  just 
through  the  paper  because  there  wasn't  no  one  cosing  out  there,  you  see— they 
was  all  going  tlis  other  way,  all  going  towards  Searcy— because  so  such  hap¬ 
pened  at  Jadacaia—  tha  etors  was  to  bad  there,  so  each  to  take  of  there  aad 
all,  up  the  lice,  too,  as  far  as  that  is  concerned,  bat  aoet  everybody  up 
the  line— you  knew— up  the  highway  there— there  is  Mr.  and  Mrs.  I— they  both 
got  killed— they  was  our  neighbors— lived  s  ways  froa  as ,  and  than  that  Mr. 
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end  Hr*.  C.  lived  right  across  from  down  fron  them,  just  the  next  house— • 
the  highway  vent  be  tea  an  the  two  houses— the  bouss  over  hare— two  of  than 
got  killed,  maybe  three*  I  don't  knew  whether  the  little  boy  got  killed  or 
sot*  Bat  where  is  the  little  boy— he  was  ( Third  Party— no*  it  was  a  little 
girl.)— they  had  two*  they  had  a  little  girl  and  a  little  boy*  and  the  little 
girl  was  in  at  her  Bother 'a  that  night— she  wasn't  hose*  It  was  saastWng— 
it  nave*— I  never  did  find  oat  what  happened  to  the  little  bov.  They  had  a 
little  hey  about  two  or  three  years  old*  I  don't  know  where— (Third  party— 

X  thought  yon  heard)— Ho*  I  didn't— I  never  heard— or  found  oat  what*  (Third 
party — they  had  a  little  boy  three  years  old).  They  did*  they— 

It  Tell*  was  there  any  ties  daring  the  stone  or  after  it— coaid  yoa  find  oat 

~  everything  that  yoa  wanted  to  know? 

Hi  Has,  there  was. 

Is  That  wars  sane  of  the  things  yoa  would  like  to  know  end  couldn't  find  oat 

~  about? 

Hi  Daring  the  atom? 

If  Daring  and  after? 

R:  Tall*  one  thing,  daring  the  stone*  after  the  atom  was  over*  of  coarse  It 

~  wasn't  anything  that  I  knowed  anything  about  dozing  the  storm*  'cause  I 
didn't  know  anything  lqrself  'til  it  was  all  over.  'Coarse  after  it  was  all 
over*  wfayl — wanted  to  get  the  children  word  bat  I  couldn't— there  wasn't 
nobody  that  coaid  get  word*  so  I  just  happened  to  think  to  wyself,  "Tell, 

I'll  jeat  wait  'til  toaommr,  tomorrow  is  Saturday*  and  I'll  jnst  wait  'til 
tomorrow  and  if  they  don't  get  the  word  between  now  and  then*  why  down  hare 
maybe  I'll  have  some  way  to  get  them  word.  So  of  course  my  son  then  come  down 
and  he  told  ee  that  he  had  notified  all  of  them.  Toll*  I  knew  he  would,  if  I 
could  ever  get  word  to  him*  so  I  waa — or  would  send  him  word— the  one  that 
came  deem  here*  bat  never  did  have  no  way  to  send  him  word— no  way  under  the 
son  to  get  him  word.  But  I  figured  he  would  get  the  news  anyway*  and  he  would 
be  bright  enough  to  get  it  in  his  bead  and  cobs  on  op  there.  So  he  did*  and 
ha  had  bean  ccaing  horns  every  weekend*  you  know*  staying  all  night  with  os* 
coa&Eg  back  Sunday  afternoon.  Then  he's  here  on  the  job  he  stays  at  tbs 
T.D.CJL  bare*  that  is  where  he  races — 'course  he  jest  sets  cut*  yoa  know* 

He  is  a  single  boy*  so  he  corns  horns  every — coat  every  week-end  anyway  and  so 
I  knew  that  ha  weald  be  hose  then  on  Saturday*  yoa  see.  And  he  would  be  up 
there  and  so  ho  was.  He  case  up  there  that  Saturday  afternoon  and  told  me 
he  had  notified  the  rest  of  then  to  let  them  know  that  we  wiis  all  right*  safe* 
yoa  know*  that  we  didn't  get  killed.  So  they  wouldn't  be  worried  about  it— 
some  of  them  never  did  get  the  neve— I  even  got  letters  from  them— they  still 
haven't  heard. .. about  it*  after  being  notified  through  one  of  tbs  boys.  I 
don't  know — somehow  or  another,  he  just  didn't  get  the  word  sons  way.  Mixed 
up  some  way. 

Is  Tall*  whet  sere  some  of  the  stories  going  around? 
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I*  Well,  let  ma  see*  Yell*  I  know  that  Mr.  Flynn  told  m  oat  of  bis  oen 

“  south  that  be  lost  30  thousand  dollars*  in  his — in  his  tornado  destruc¬ 
tion.  Which  1  guess  the  Ban  did  became  he  lost  all  of  his  rent  houses* 
see*  and  he  lost  his  own  hoae*  and  his  barn*  and  his  stook*  and  cattle* 
chickens*  and  everything*  1  guess  the  poor  ole  feller  did*  'course  he 
eras  pretty  well  fixed— he  wasn't  like  the  rest  ef  as — he  had  scan  thing 
to  fall  back  on*  Where  we  didn't*  we  didn't  have  anything. •*• 

It  Yell*  what  was  the  aost  serious  problem  that  the  stoat  raised  for  you? 

Is  Ton  Bean  that* 

Is  The  biggest  prcfcOLaa? 

It  Tbs  biggest  problem  I  bare?  Yell*  the  biggest  problea  I  had  was  at  the 
tins  then— was  getting— going  to  a  doctor  the  first  night— that  night* 
you  know— because  I  was— suffering  so  sad  hurting  so— had  nothing  to  do— 
with— just  didn’t  bars  nothing  to  take  or  nothing  else.. .there  wasn't  a 
aaprin — nobody  could  find  a  asprin— we  couldn't  get  to  the  highway,  and 
(Third  party— didn't  have  any  aoney)  and  didn't  hare  a  penny  of  isooey— 
didn't  hare  any  aoney  to  do  anything  with  and  I  couldn't  do  nothing  I 
knowed  'til  I  did  get  soon  thing  to  do  with*  So  at  that  tine  of  the  aontk 
1  didn't  hare  a  penny*  And  ey  son  hadn't  got  word  down  hart  yet*  too* 
and  I  hadn't  got  any  work  'cause  I  had  no  way  to  get  hie  work,  but  I  knew* 
you  know*  I  knew  at  the  tine  that  he  would  find  it  out  you  eee*  because 
it  would  be  broadcasted  everywhere*  after  the  tornado  struck.  I  figured 
that  he'd  get  word  without  ne  sending  tta  word  bat  I  thought  he  would  be 
up  there  sooner  than  what  he  was.  He  said  the  reason  he  wasn't  was  be¬ 
cause  he  hoard  than  giving  orders*  you  know*  to  stay  off  the  higbrays, 
you  know*  stay  off  of  67  froa  Searcy  to  Bald  Knob  because  they  bad  so 
many  wounded,  you  see.  They  were  picking  up  and  gathering  up  the  dead— 
they  couldn't— Little  Rock  was  all— wasn't  it  Little  Book?— I  thought  it 
was— Seamy— Bald  Knob— 'course  the  tornado  didn't  hit  Searcy*  though* 

( Third  party— lisaesa,  they  had— )— I  know  they  bad  a  lot  of  traffic  froa 
Little  Rock*  you  know* 

It  Yell  now*  who  do  you  think  did  an  especially  good  job  after  the  tornado? 

b  that? 

Ii  Helping  out? 

*»  Helping  out*  you  min?  By  passers  was  all  I  know* 

I*  Yore  there  any  people  in  the  neighborhood  that  probably  could  here  dona 
sore? 

h  Ion  aean  that  could  hare  helped  out— helped  others  box*?  How*  just  1st 
-  as  see.  Sure*  there  was  s  lot  of  people  in  the  neighborhood,  'cause  there 
was  sobs  of  than*  just  a  little  ways  froa  us*  that  I  know  didn't  srsn  help* 
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(Third  party — "Wbol* )  Veil,  Hr.  C.,  he  was— that  the  tornado  didn't  area  hit. 
Kelly  Mr.  C.— *11  then  folks  over  there— they  was  Just  at  the  edge.  How,  Ilka 
the  tornado  case  la  here  aad  jest  ssept  clean— everything  in*  right  in  here, 
ease  line  as  17  house  was  00 — jart  swept  that  clean,  from  way  on  doom  the  road 
on  through  Bald  Knob,  all  through  there,  and  right  over  here  Mr.  Flynn's  house 
set  there — a  big  fine  white  two-story  house)  owns  all  this  land  and  everything. 
Kail,  hia  house  wasn't  seen  toochad.  I  think  his  barn— it  aet  heck  about  here— 
end  1  think  Ms  barn  got  a  little  ahaksd  up  in  scat  way,  bat  now  it  was  the  only 
place  In  there— its  this  wan  here  and  of  coarse  Mr.  H.  that  lived  down  here  at 
the  highway  after  you  leave  the  steel  bridge— you  cans  In  on  the  highway  67*  His 
house  set  right  haze.  Kell,  ell  his  front  perch  was  tore  off,  and  I  think  he  bad 
a  cow  crippled  op  In  Ms  barn— Ms  barn  tore  up— his  bam  was  swept  away — but 
Ma  house — that  was  fanny  how  that  strip  there,  all  the  rest  of  it  around  there — 
those  are  tbs  only  taro  places  that  I  knew— that  were  very  close  to  the  tornado— 
that  was  right  in  there  that  oread  their  own  property,  you  know — and  probably 
could  assist  setae  of  the  others  ( Third  party-*Hr.  and  Mrs.  N.  couldn't  'cause 
they  didn't  have  no  way  of  doing  it.*)  Ho,  the  K.'a  didn't  bacre  no  way,  bat  he 
is  financially  set. 


It  But  you  did  say— 


Hi  Xeah.  Veil,  I  don't  know.  I  don't  know.  I  couldn't  say.  I  seen  Mr.  an*  Mrs. 

~  S.  that  night  talking  to  than— she  was  getting  in  the  car  where  I  was  In  this 
truck  and  asked  no  If  I  was  all  right,  and  I  told  her  I  was  all  right  excepting 
I  was  Just  hurting  earful  bad  right  than  and  account  of  ay  hip  being  sore— 'course 
ehe  talked  a  few  minutes,  you  know— asked  aa  how  I  got  hart  and  all,  so  she  was 
so  enthusod  about  tbair  cow  that  was  In  tha  barn  she  couldn't  hardly  take  tine 
to  talk  with  us  at  first,  you  know— efas  was  renting  that  cour  axial  bad— so  we 
didn't  talk  to  her  bat  a  few  Hinnies — eira  just  ccuo  op  with  09  in  the  track,  you 
knew— she's  one  of  the  csigi^orw  so  cfce  went  on  red  I  nov-'r  did  see  hsr  again. 

Her  son,  I  think,  trp.s  thsre  rkout  Crn,  and  they  rent  soosrhores.  'Course  they 
had  their  part  of  their  housetop  blcevd  off,  and  it  let  rain  in,  you  know,  and 
got  their  hooding  wot  aad  things  like  that— but  it  didn't  blow  their  house 
«rcy.  The  top  coco  off  cn  tkair  front  porch,  but  the  rest  of  it  was  all  there. 
Bat  they  didn't  have  any  way— Aj*.  and  lira.  N.— didn't  have  no  way  theirself  to 
help  anyone  at  that  tins,  not  that  night,  thoy  didn't.  'Course  she  give  assis¬ 
tance — she  told  each  and  everyone  t'iat  bus  t&lkod  to— I  do  reaerhor  that— that 
night— find  ehe  told  Hr.  B.,  tho  ecu  that  wus  just  left  there  without  a  rocf  or 
anything  over  his  hop.d— Just  hia  end  h in  little  boy — and  his  rife  end  daughter 
was  at  tha  Searcy  hospital— end  ha  was  tiara  at  the  truck  talking  to  us— he  was 
«y  neighbor,  too,  and  gko  told  all  of  us,  and  told  tzj  of  us,  if  we  wanted  to 
stay  all  night  tbare  in  her  bouse— we  was  welcooe.  Sne  cold  there  is  no  fire, 
understand,  or  no  lights,  and  prc’iably  tha  bod  clothes  are  wot,  but  she  said 
at  Xs&st  you  would  be  in  the  bouse— Hrs.  H.  told  us  that. 


But  she  was  the  only  one  that  I  got  to  talk  to  during  this  tins  until  the  next 
day.  That  nigh.,  Ira.  H.  and  Ur.  H.  was  tho  only  cexs.  So  I  told  Hr.  B.,  he 
cculd  coca  os  up  there  and  stay  with  us  if  he  wanted  to,  in  Johnny's  place,  you 
know — we  was  all  together  thoro— Jchxuy  tad  hit  folks  not  got  a  bodrocn,  but  I 
aaid,  "I  don't  expect  to  go  to  bad.  cpuolf."  And  in  a  way,  wo'd  be  in  the  dry, 
and  hare  a  firo,  so  Mr.  Minis  noon  wtat  with  tcia  body  else.  1  rwoesber  seeing 
Mn  get  in  a  car  and  go  aoaewhare  tut  I  believe  he  sight  have  cose  back  and 
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stayed  at  Hr*.  *.*s  that  night  because  ha  had  to  stay  scaewbers  anyway  with 
his  little  boy.  And  I  belisre  I  did  hear  Ur.  N.  aay— I  heard  her  tell  hla 
and  u,  too,  if  we  wanted  to  stay  there  we  was  wslcone  to  stay  there  in  the 
house,  and  she  was  the  only  one  that  I  heard  give  assistance  that  night.  Or 
help  anybody  because  she  was  the  only  one  that  I  wae  around.  ‘Course  the 
next  ogy  there  was  several  ease  there,  other  aide  of  Kewport,  aome  nan,  and 
they  offered  to  help  any  way  they  could,  but. ..and  they  did  help  in  cleaning 
up,  ysa  know.  Hunting  for  stuff  for  people  and  helping  then  get  their  bedding, 
what  they  could,  you  know,  if  it  was  any  account,  they  helped  there,  but  they 
was  frv» — beck  down  in  there  soaewhere.  (Third  party)  "khrpfcy.") — Hah... 

Rirpiy.  Bask  oat  there  close  sosewhere.  (Bun  oat  there  and  get  that  brown 
etetelcge — now  wait  a  minute  and  I'll  get  it....) 

Ii  Veil,  when  were  these  pictures  taken? 

(Bespoodent  shows  pictures  taken  after  tornado.) 

Hi  1  mads  these  pictures  Saturday  after  that  Friday  evening.  Those  were  made 
Saturday  Boning,  the  day  after  ay  son  cane  up  frea  Little  Bock,  along  about 
three  o'clock— -in  the  evening  1  guess  it  was  because  be  bad  the  Kodak— he 
brought  it  with  bin,  ha  thought  there  wight  be  ec>r» thing  we'd  want  to  neke  a 
pic  tors  of  so  ha  broeght  it  along  with  hia — brought  it  up  there.  I  waa  going 
to  show — I  thought  this  was  the  top  of  t ha  liebs  there  where  I  was  wedged  in 
the  fork,  but  that  is  not  the  ires,  that  is  another  one.  That  lodes  Ilka 
sos&body  Bitting  right  up  thare.  It  guess  it  is  you.  I  don't  know  what  that 
is— tho  11  cb  sticking  up  on  saco thing.  I  had  eight  of  then;  I  sent  the  others 
all  to  t ha  other  boys,  you  know. 

It  Vail,  when  did  you  first  feel  that  the  worst  part  wae  over— whan  the  worst  was 

~  evor? 

Ri  That  vos — eb-n  this  ccrhicn  tier,  that  is  whoa  I  com  to  itself,  see,  and  I 
dona  lul’t  the  boosa,  you  sec— sxsn't  la  that  house  eay  core,  mod  rhsn  I  looked 
up  I  cpt.a  the  house  was  gone,  cad  I  could  still  see  things  a-blowing  though, 
you  evi ,  end  w'u:n  I  r&iaod  up,  this  cushion  eoeing  toward  r»  as  I— the  divan— 

I  had  fires  cushiona  in  tho  divrn,  and  cno  of  those  cut  lions  was  cosing  towards 
B3,  so  I  joat  g  ribbed  it,  you  kaocr.  I  thought,  well,  that  will  help  to  protect 
£».  So  I  jc3t  grabbed  that  cushion  and  throaod  it  over  cy  bred  cad  stayed  that 
way,  I  guocs  tiirea  or  four  sdnutae.  And  about  thr.t  ties  then,  it  kinda  quieted 
doja  and  waa  over,  you  knew.  Co  I  raised  up  and  leoksd.  I  didn't  know  where 
I  waa  at,  tut  I  did  realise  tbit  this  ccrhion  was  try  cuchicn— I  could  tall  it 
wars,  you  ecu,  that  this  cuchicn  was  a  cuchicn  out  of  t*y  divan.  And  so  I  knew 
thru  by  tbr.t  that  I  wasn’t  very  far  frcrc  tbs  heuao,  you  see,  where  the  house 
was.  Aid  I  Just  thought— hew  thanhfd— I  was  that  I  wmm't  hurt,  you  know. 

About  that  tins  than,  I  thought  about  ny  littla  boy.  I  thought  of  him  and  I 
to  Tin  bdlfcrlcg  for  him.  And  than  bo  called  eo,  but  hs  couldn't  hear  we  calling 
for  hia,  soo,  but  I  coold  hzir  hii*~ and  hj  begin  hollering,  "iiotber,  are  you  all 
right?3  or  accathing  like  that,  or  “inert  are  you?"  Or  aooetking  like  that.  So 
I  told  hia  where  I  was  at.  I  true  up  in  the  t  ret  top  there  sitting  In  e  tree  top 
that  bad  uprooted  out  of  the  front  yard— just  a  tree  that  was  out  of  ay  front 
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y*ri,  dost  ^rooted  oat  of  tho  front  yard  and  T  4.  *v  - 

rtght  at  the  forks,  it  was  like  tSs-5hat*?e  for*  *“*  *  lt> 

I  waged  down  in  that  fork,  why,  17  feet  was  ll Mp'  kao,r*  **** 
«nd  I  had  on  a  pair  of  shoi.  ^^^tta??p£  «“■* 

wter  was  .lost  a-pouring  orer  =7  feet  aSlow  V  ** 

t^wter  was,  and  I  know  I  looked  down  and  !  wold 
mmlng  orer  my  feet  and  lege-and  I  couldn't  wt!o 

^not,  ^  2dtt#r  1  ^SSSJff9' 

i ;  mski* 

WrMusata  iS&SSSrUS® 

*•»  1  *«*  ^  »  «•  w.  tm 

-*  **U»  About  the  stora  scared  you  the  Host? 

-  m^SZ  S*Sfmx'Z?r  u* «  -»  *■— 

•-gclng  'cause  I  beared  it  cracking  ud  -rcm'm**,  ^t*  ***??  *****  the  house  was 
windows  blew  out,  and  I  thought  won  1 mtZ^+VZ’  I_?c^ld  *“***  joa  aee— thesa 
tlght~i.d  go  back^n  tberJ^piTitek  S  %?*£7  T*?0  * 

SdC^“?  “Mn  th9~I  *•*  **°  wind^s,  one^ou  ttaj  5£  f? 

wind  vsa  strong,  to  hiw^cSf  that^wu  know^lfoJi^VuIi!^1  J®*"  Uut 
a  tornado,  tliat  is  whet  it  VQ_  *  *  I  fos*  than  that  it  via 

go  to  tbii  door,  *i  2^S  son  aeen  we 

tbaea  winders  blared,  cat  "  So  >L  Baid*  coa*  bene  right  quick—. 

tw  go  in  there."  Soil,  *ho  mat  fc^rSlS^tlS?1  It  f?d  Raid»  "D°n't 
a  tornado,  and  so  bo  grubbed  this  dcor  ^pal'StS  bLk^d^t  w“ 

s^iirsa.;  £*•$,<*  *■«••  H.-^Sd'ifbS  STaSLfa 

tho  worst— th.it  was  th*  <n~  ♦  14  .:■  Z®1™  the  rooa  crack  up— .that  was 

I  knew  when  that  happened  th^t  th^hlua^wM  *"“•  *>*•«■• 

going.  But  I  thSugbt,  the  cSt  wouL  S  STJS  104  1  **»  we  was 

«d  the  noxt  was  ths  bsdrica.  S^a»e  I  ?*”  1  WM  •** 

this  door— rhy  it  was  just  like  a— he  ooenod  **“?  ***  °reQ*<1 

run  in  there  aid  got  hia  a  coat,  yo^taS^Sr  h*’d 

going,  ind  so  I  hollered.  "Son  Von  7.-77^  .  ,  8900  kha  kitchen  was  a~ 
in  thaw,"  —a earthing  nva  tint  V£W  j^^°a  ,°{  bedrooa— don't  you  go 

1*  the  last  I  seen  of  hS.  ^dl  A°d  5*  opcn€d  ^  door—thet 

chair— tho  rs—*  lar^e  cSir  ^t  ^  L  ^'tetood-I  tad  .  blf 

corner  of  py  house,  rieh.  ki^dS  nlTfaJ  f Sj  ^ 

nrourd  and  locked  once  at  that  big  chair  2d  I  tbo— ht  ff1.1  tarn** 

In  tact  big  chair  and  I  thought,  "Ho  I'll^ot  1  f*?11  dora  th*r9 

be  blcTm  ai;ay  «ad  no  tollin'’  vimrw  i  ♦  down,  and  it  Right 

u»  h.e  SL..„S  Sirs ?u{.‘^  cb^r »  fSf 

L’XTr*  *£^> 2s 

-  “  rf  “«• 1  toiKS-hTc^ 
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it  Might  bars  been  cot  on  that — it  sight  her*  been  cat  on  barb  wire  *0003* 
there  was  barb  wire  around  the  top  of  the  fence*  And  eo  when  I  was  standing 
then  in  the  Middle  of  the  row,  I  decided  once  I'd  eit  down  in  that  chair, 

I  was  left  along  then  by  uyself— ay  son  wasn't  with  ae  any&ore  and  I  knew 
that  he  had  done  gene.  Veil,  that  was  the  wont  feeling  that  I  had,  you 
know,  was  wbun  I  Missed  hiM,  yon  see.  I— I  knew  when  he  opened  that  door, 
it  was  the  last  of  it,  and  I  coold  hear  the  bedrooa  cracking,  you  know-* 
yon  know  yoo  could  jest  tear  it  cracking  Just  like  eveiything— Just  like— 
a  building  being  ton  down.  Mow  that  is  Just  the  way  it  sounded.  And  of 
course  the  next  thing,  this  front  door  cone  in,  it  biowed  open— end  I  thought 
I'd  shat  it*  Veil,  that  was  the  last  thing  I  nnesber*  Ah,  when  I  started 
to  shut  the  front  door,  'course  I  seen  these  wine  colored  dnpes  up  in  the 
sir,  and  I  looked  op,  and  when  I  looked  up  and  seen  then,  why  I  seen  tbs 
house— it  just  rent  and  I  just  felt  the  vibration  of  leaving  the  floor,  too, 
and  going. **aov  that  is  the  last  thing  I  nnesber— 'til  after  it  was  all  over* 
And,  as  I  told  you,  this  cushion — I  kinda  looked  up,  you  know,  to  see  when 
I  was  at — and  this  cushion  was  arblowing  toward  ns,  and  it  still  wasn't  over 
or  that  cushion  wouldn't  hare  been  sailing  through  tbs  air*  And  so  I  grabbed 
that  cushion  though  and  the  pillow  out  of  the  divan  and  throwed  it  over  my 
e boulders,  jest  throws d  it  back  like  this*  And  I  had  held  to  those  llnbe 
'til  the  flesh  froa  these  fingernails  had  pulled  through  and  they  wen  all 
bleeding.  lou'd  not  believe  that  to  lode  at  then  new  but  that  is  the  way 
they  were.  1  held  eo  tight  to  those  liabs  and  I  didn't  know  I  held  that 
tight*  But  I  don't  even  resesber  a-holding,  bat  I  bed  held  so  tight  to 
those  Hubs  that  I  was  sitting  ther.#  in  the  fork  of  that  tree,  so  tight 
that  I  p*ulad  the  skin,  I  Mean  the  flesh  from  under  wy  f ingen  nails,  I 
just  palled  it  loose  then,  end  it  was  all  black,  hut  they  got  better  now* 

Is  Veil,  did  you  find  it  harder  to  go  about  your  regular  work? 

Hi  Oh,  wy,  yes. 

Is  How  was  that? 

Hs  Find  it  hard,  you  wan  after. .  .you  nean  after  it  was  all  over?  After  I  got 
oattlcd  docn  ban,  'course  I  didn't  have  anything  end  wasn't  doing  anything 
up  there  but  Just,  you  know,  kinds  picking  up  and  straightening  up... hunting 
up  clothes,  that  I  could  find,  sad  things  like  that.  After  I  got  down  hen, 
why  I  don't  knew,  I  Jpjt  couldn't  got  hack  to  Kyaelf.  Like  I  was,  you  know— 

And  I  couldn't  keep  frees  thinking  about  it.  'Coarse  naturally  1  think  about 
the  things  that  I  lost,  you  know,  things  that  I've  had  for  yuan  and  would 
hardly  part  fra  at  all  any  other  way  only  through  that,  or  fin.  And  of 
course  I  studied  lots  about'  that  part  whan  you  get  settled.  Well,  in  other 
words,  I've  error  been  over  sy  shock.  I  was  shocked,  so,  I  was  just  shocked, 
to  death,  'til  I  just  couldn't  hardly  area  like  I  Just  didn't  know  what  It  is 
all  about— for  a  while. 

Is  Do  you  still  hate  to  talk  about  it? 

Bs  Mo.  It  doesn't  bother  ae  now,  not  now,  but  it  did  oo  the  start— but  you  know— 
for  a  week  or  too,  but  doesn't  now,  but  it  did.  Of  course  I  realise  that  things 
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like  that  happen!  nothing  70a  can  do  about  it,  you  know,  boat  way  la  to  for¬ 
get  about  it.  Bat  of  course  an  the  etart  it  was  Just  all  dace  so  soon,  ym 
know,  so  saldra,  end  everything  got  rid  of  so  quick,  'course  it  was  kinds 
shocking,  you  know,  to  think  about  it*  Than,  too,  and  than  mother  thing, 

I  didn't  think  now,  what  a  blessing  it  was,  you  know,  that  we  wasn't  killed* 

We  was  spared  and  we  did  have  our  lives  even  if  we  didn't  hsve  material  things, 
we  did  have  our  lives,  you  see*  That  is  something  to  be  thankful  for,  of 
coarse — wore  so  than  material  things  are*  'Course  me  got  other  things  to 
think  back,  so  I  studied  lots  about  that  and  it  was  for  a  while  seem  like  I 
didn't  want  to  mention  it— just  didn't  want  it  on  my  mind  at  all,  you  know, 
for  a  while,  didn't  even  want  to  think  anything  about  it,  didn't  want  to 
think  about  it,  and  I  get  to  thinking  about  it,  and  Just  simply  almost  get 
hysterical,  you  know,  'cause  I— get  to  thinking  about  it— thinking  how  mrfsl 
it  was,  and  what  I  had  to  go  through—eriti*— there  In  those  few  minutes*  they 
claia  it  Just  lasted  13  minutes,  the  whole  thing,  you  know  seamed  to  ns  it 
was  longer  than  that*  But  of  course  it  might  not  have  been*  I  know  it  warn 
five-thirty  when  1  looked  at  the  dock.  1  had  the  dock  sitting  00  tbs  radio, 
and  X  looked  at  the  clock  whan  it  was  getting  so  bad— 20  minntes  after  five— 

1  never  will  forget — the  time— it  was  whan  I  looked  at  this  dock  and  twenty 
minutes  past  five  and  it  didn't  stem  like  it  was  three  ninaftas— 1 till  I  beard 
those  windows  blow  ont  of  the  kitchen,  you  know.  And  than  of  course  tbs  zoos, 
wont  to  cracking  np  and  1  could  hear  them  busting  and  a-cxsddng  and  timber 
blowing  here  and  yonder  and  everything*  Oh,  it  was  awful,  the  noise - 

Ii  Veil,  what  has  helped  you  to  keep  going! 

Hi  Huh? 

It  ihat  has  helped  you  to  keep  going?  Through  this  whole  thine— what  has  helped 

~  you  the  most? 

Rs  Oh,  you  v-.sn,  what  bee  hoped  ma  get  assy  from  3 1?  Well,  1  guess  Just  being 
with  new  people,  is  all  I  can  think,  you  know*  'Course,  ah— being  so  well 
pleased  that  we  got  this  place  so  soon— you  see  those  places  plaoes  are 
hard  to  find— if  you  roally  want  to  find,  and  then  vvpedally— ’course  I 
hsve  two  children,  but  they  are  teenagers,  you  see,  and  a  let  of  these  places 
won't  rent  to  people  with  children*  And  of  coarse  that  worried  ma  for  a  while, 
I  was  afraid  we  couldn't  find  a  place  on  account  of  these  too  teenagers,  half 
grown,  they  are  did  enough  to  know  how  to  take  care  of  a  hone  and  all,  bom 
to  be  careful  and  bo  quiet,  and  not  be  meddloaeas  tad  not  bother  anybody* 

Hot  like  little  folks,  of  course.  So  that  worried  me  for  a  while,  you  knar, 
before  my  sou  got  the  place.  'Coarse,  I  knew,  too,  that  we  had  no  furniture, 
we'd  have  to  get  sorts  kind  of  a  furnished  apartment,  sacs  way  or  another*  lad 
that  kind*  worried  re,  but  after  I  got  down  hare,  and  got,  you  know,  ad  ring 
with  the  other  people,  the  poople  here  in  Little  Book  are  really  nioe— they 
really  have — I've  even  got  letters  f too. . , .welecwa,  you  knew,  congratulations 
for  being  bore,  and  all  like  that,  but  1  don't  suppose  they  realise  that  I  was 
one  of  the  tornado  vie  tins,  you  see.  They  don't  know  that  because  so  usay 
people  that  I've  talked  to  that  I've  not  even  mentioned  that— I've  not  brought 
that  subject  up,  anymore  than  if  I  was  Just  a  newcomer  here,  see,  and  that  Is 
the  way  the  letters  are*  But  there  la  so  many  of  them  that  have  written  ms 
that  Just  welcome  me  to  the  city.  As  a  newcomer,  you  see*  And  they  don't 
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ntliu  that  v*  vara  tornado  victlM,  and  loot  everything  we  had.  Bat  still, 
with  wy  sao  haring  this  job,  yoa  know,  and  ay  sen  in  ths  carries  help*  aa  and 
by  that  wa  can  get— kind*  get  by  with  oar  tow  rent  and  oar  lirlag  expenses 
'til  wa  can  get  sows  thing  batter.  Bat  a  till  I'd  rattoar— I  don't  knew  aa aa 
tinea  I  expect  I  gases  I'll  never  try  to  cost— this  nakee  the  third  time  that 
I  hare  owned  wy  household,  you  know,  and  everything — it  esses  like  I  want-" 
then  eowething  happens. 

It  Boer  did  it  happens 

St  Bow  it  happened? 

It  lea. 

Hi  Veil,  I  just  had  it  banted  oat,  bat  1  never  bad  a  tornado  before  never  was  In 
a  tornado  before,  but— Just  financial  affairs,  yon  know — u  a  widow,  why  I'd 
have  to  hava  to  get  rid  of  it,  yoa  aee,  and  go  wowsshere  lee— it  Just  aeon 
Ilka  every  tine  that  I'd  get  on,  get  kinds  ap  on  the  hill  like  and  gat  started 
to  where  I  thought  we  was  just  doing  well,  then,  why  a  caw  thing  would  eowe  and 
knock  it  oat  and  taken  sway  fra*  ns  sowtwy  or  soother,  like  that— that  wakes 
the  third  tine  I've  had  house  furniture  brought,  sew  house  furniture,  good 
hoM,  yoa  know,  to  live  in  neatly  and  eoafortchly  for  M  and  the  children,— 
eos* thing  has  happened  every  tiro,  that— I'd  have  to  got  rid  of  it.  'Coarse 
this  tine  it  was  taken  free*  as,  the  other  way,  but  before  I  had  to  sell  oat, 
yon  know,  to  get  somewhere  else. 

I*  How,  do  you  feel  that  yon  hsns  been  changed  la  easy  way  because  of  all  of  this? 
Storm? 

Hi  Zas,  I— I  do.  I  think  it  was  all  done  for  the  goed.  I  thick,  v*  are  better 
off,  you  hw,  in  the  way  it  was,  because— et  the  time  we  lived  up  there,  I 
was  jest  there  waiting,  yoa  knew,  'til  school  was  oat  and  than  I  pierced  te 
go  soswuhere  else  because  the  children  didn't  Ilka  tbs  situation.  K#  was 
either  gocoa  osv*  to  Irvld  Knob  or  eoisswhore  la  Teas,  or  doen  here.  Ve  had 
suds  that  eugg^etione,  yoa  knew,  between  us,  bet— that  we  wouldn't  stay  up 
tbs  re  after  aocool  was  out,  and  longer  than  she  get  through  this  agricultural 
project — have  her  chicken  up  to  where  yoa  eorJ*’  cell  then  an  the  wwrket  and 
his  pig  fat  enough  to  sell  on  the  wariest,  lean  we  wars  going  to  try  to  lo¬ 
cate  soeewhere  elsa.  Ve  wasn't  going  to  stay  there.  Because  wa  was  sway  from 
ell  of  cy  relatives,  ay  folks,  away  from— Just  ae  and  the  two  children— had 
no  relatives  up  there  whatever— none  of  cy  relatives  up  there— «a  didn't  home 
ary  folks  hare  at  all.  Ill  wy  folks  in  Texas  -all  except  this  cot  boy  that  wms 
wording  dona  her*.  So... 

Ii  that  do  yoa  plan  to  do  now? 

Hi  Veil,  the  only  thing  that  I  can  do,  depend  aw  was,  is  just  here  with  tM«  earn, 
the  eldest  con.  Veil,  ho  is  not  the  oldest  oms  either.  He  is,  I— have  two 
sets  of  children,  serried  by  two  wan,  yoa  knew,  wad  the  boy  that  was  hare,  is 
ay  baby  boy  by  wy  first  husband,  Clarence,  his  name  there— be  is — end  then 
these  three  children,  these  two  that  is  with  wm  and  the  one  la  the  serrioe  is 
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by  ay  lot  hnsbea A,  Earr y— end  so  on#  of  that  is  In  tbs  service— the  oldsst 
boy— hs  is  tsantjMvo,  sad  than  tbs  othsr  oaa  is  going  oo  seventeen,  B«, 
you  sea,  and  this  girl,  sbs  is  tho  baby*  lad  I  don’t  knew  hardly  what,  bat 
I  logins  vs  will  stey  bar#,  tho  only  plans  I  bad  planned,  i r  to  try  to  stay 
hart  in  Util#  Bock,  sosewhere  yon  kn<v — I  bars  to  stay  soawsbsra  where  thsy 
can  g«t  work.  Ioa  so#,  a  place  Ilka  that  np  there,  there  is  no  work  to  do 
after  school  is  cat,  yon  know.  There  are  berries  on  the  fats,  and  all,  it 
doesn't  last  wary  Iocs— it  1*  all  over  and  gone  and  than  yon’va  got  nothing 
to  do.  *Laa  it  is  all —  the— depended  on  as  and  the  children  why,  we've  got 
to  be  e  owe is  re,  where  they  can  try  to  find  work.  Too  know,  all  of  as— 
'coarse  it  won't  be  long  'til  she  will  be  older  and  she  can  get  better  Jobe, 
you  see,  than  she  could  now. 

It  What  sort  of  things  did  you  learn  that  would  be  helpful  to  yoa  or  to  othsr 

~  people T 

Bt  Let's  eee.  Veil,  yoa  see  we  wasn't  warned  of  this  at  all.  is  wasn't  warned 

~  of  this  tornado,  all  day  long  that— people  were  Just  going  arcond,  you  know, 
just  as  happy  as  tbsy  ever  was,  not  even  thinking  about  anything  Hfce  that 
happening... So  anyway,  thoy— ere  wasn't  warned  of  this— it  was  all  ocas  on 
unexpected,  you  mi.  lad  if  a  person  is  not,  well  I  tell  you  one  thing— 
froa  now  on  if  it  was  no,  to  watch  the  clouds  end  get  away  before  I  wait 
too  long,  like  I  did  this  tins.  'Course  if  sy  eon  would  have  went  with  as, 
whan  I  asked  bin  to,  we'd  been  over  tb're  to  Johnny's  house,  bat  we  would 
hnro  been  a  little  better  off,  what  I  had  went  anyway,  yoa  eee,  it  wouldn't 
have  dene  that  no  good.  ty  belocciags — 'courao  I  wasn't  caring  anything 
about  that  so— Just  so  wo  was  saved— bat  we  would  have  been  a  little  better 
off,  we  wouldn't  Lave  got  tort,  sLdnavd  op,  cut  up  Ilka  we  was,  if  we  were 
over  there.  Cut  it — co  didn't  knar  anythin*— anyrray,  we  wouldn't  have  know 
but  tfcnt  tLnt  fc:nna  could  tur went  Ji3t  libs  oars,  bat  than,  it  is  Just 
which  evor  trey  ycu'd  kuve  it.  If  ve  rant  over  thore,  wo'd  boen  bettor  off, 
but — c— n  ■/-.}  r  -.t  I.i  rill  lie tc — 'course  to  vks— a  boy — a  kid — a  boy— 

and  ho  cic-n't — *rct  didn't  fear  thoaa  things  like  I  did.  I've  seen  com* 
arful  bard  cfccr; s,  and  I'va  oe-n  barno  end  oat  buildings  go  like  that,  bat  I 
never  did  sco  no  bezee  go  but  as  f nr  as  tba  ki  j — 'course  he  didn't  realise, 
you  kneu,  that  it  roa  cu  m.ch  dangerous  as  it  wpj— don't  guess,  'till  after 
it  was  all  over,  la.il  La  got  the  rcrulto  of  it,  why  th;-n  hs  did  kinds  eyaps- 
thise  with  the  pscpuLe  tint  is  birds  afraid,  yoa  know.  Lot  of  people  from 
cow  on — if  I  live  iu  a  ruriil  district  aeproro— thnn  would  bo  a  ctora  bo  ere, 
I'vo  have  a  step-  h-roso  brilt.  I  eoan  a  substantial  atom  house.  I  ussd  to 
tide!:  it  vsa  earl 'J.  for  poepio  to  run  out  and  gat  in  a  stora  house  every  tie* 
a  pink  cloud  cc~-j  ep,  you  Inc r.,  well,  yea  can  get  kinds  fanatic  about  things 
Ilia  thxt,  y>  j  knr’-,  they  Just  nuke  their  ho~j  in  a  stora  house.  Cell,  I 
dcu't  tidrx  t'.iii  tL*y  rhouid  do  that,  I  thick  ttoy'd  here  plenty  of  tia#  to 
go  to  tho  si"-'  if  they  leva  or.o,  yoa  know,  after  they  wwtchjd  the 

clouds  for  a  t  lie — if  they  rill  watch  tkcra  a  while  for  a  cpell,  yoa  know— 
watch  what  ccjo  out  of  it,  war  then  they  wculd  hare  plenty  of  tine  to 

do  tbit.  &a„  _-l£  cf  tiua  those  tlaki’s  tarpons  at  night,  you  see,  ia  the 
night,  when  t'.^y  era  nil  asleep  a  can't  know  anything  about  it.  Veil,  in 
a  cciso  of  th-iP,  I  don't  kn<ar  what  yoa  would  dc.  I  Just  don't— what  would 
happen,  protal_y  you'd  get  bloucd  eazj  or  you  probably  would  be  wakened  up— 
if  yoa  wakened  up  in  tine,  you  could  go  to  the  stora  hoae.  Be  ell  right* 
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Bat  if  I  should  live  in  a  rural  district  any  more,  that  would  b«  tha  first 
thing  I'd  do*  I've  learned  that  much  out  of  it,  that  I  would  have  a  storm 
house  made*  I— I— decided  after,  I  seen  what  I  seen,  what  was  going  to 
happen  that  we'd  he  better  off  to  stay  right  there  in  tha  house  than  it 
would  be  to  start  out  running,  you  see,  going  somewhere*  Because  we  might 
have  got  hurt  or  killed,  you  see,  by  doing  that,  because  it  was  everything 
flying  in  the  air*  Now  I  never  seen  as  much  lumber  in  ay  life  because  it  was 
from  that  big  house  of  Hr.  Flynn's  and  the  big— the  larger  school  house  1(0* 
it  was  a  large  building,  and  I  never  seen  as  much  fine  lumber  throwed  over  a 
{dace  in  my  life  as  it  is  up  there  over  his  little  ole  faro— man — it  is— just 
lumber — lumber — lumber — boards  painted  white— you  know,  they  are  pine* 

I:  Sell,  after  thr  tornado  was  over  there,  ah,  how  about  food?  Did  you  have 

”  enough  to  eat? 

R*  I  di&i't  have  anything — I  had  plenty  of  food  in  the  house  but  it  was  all 

—  destroyed,  plenty  of  it* 

Jt*  Sell,  I  was  just  wondering*.** 

R*  Sell,  Johnny,  he  had  a  right  smart  food  there,  so  he  was  just  a  day  worker — 
he  works  for  a  timber  company*  'Course  he  had  enough  food  there,  batches  of 
coffee,  flour  and  bacon,  and  eggs, — ire  ah— we  brought  eggs,  my  son,  cams  up 
from  Little  Rock  and  brought  us  up  some  eggs,  you  know,  and  then  we  went  to 
Bald  Enob  and  find  a  bunch  of  groceries  for  us,  see,  after  he  got  up  there  on 
a  Saturday.  He  got  up  there  on  Saturday,  why,  he  went  to  Bald  Knob  and  got 
a  bunch  of  groceries  for  me  and  the  children,  to  keep  us,  'til  we  came  back* 

Soil,  than,  Mr.  B.  went  somewhere  and  got  enough  sandwich,  either  light  bread, 
either  mustard  or  mayonnaise,  or  soma  thing,  to  spread  it.  Well,  he  brought 
enough  up  there  to  feed,  you  know,  all  of  them  tliare  on  a  sandwich  and  be  came 
bock  and  va  made  coffee  so  we  had  enough  to  do  up  there,  food... you  know,  'til 
we  got  home  hare,  got  here  and  got  us  some  more  groceries* 

I:  Hot  about  your  drinking  water? 

R*  Op  there? 

_Ii  Oh  hah* 

R:  Wall,  it  was  awful* 

Is  How  do  you  mean? 

Rz  Jell,  it  was  just  well  water,  you  know.  Oh,  and  it  was  filthy.  Too  see,  the 
well,  tha  top  of  it,  was  all  broke  off,  and  all  this  filth  and  stuff  went  in 
that  well  and  the  sain  well,  where  Hr.  Flynn  and  at  Hr.  Flynn's  home  was  a 
walnut  tree  broke  down  over  it  and  you  couldn't  draw  water  out  of  there  at 
all*  And  tho  only  well  that  we  hid  to  get  water  out  of— eras  the  one  that  was 
in  the  barn  lot,  you  know,  ard  it  had  tho  tiling,  see,  it  was  a  tile  well.  Jell, 
it  had  the  tiling  broke  off,  and  the  pulley  was  broke,  too,  and  tore  away, 
yoa  knew,  and  b lowed  away,  that  you'd  draw  the  water  op  with  the  well  backet. 
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and  so  you  had  to  draw  it,  Just  lat  water  don  in— lot  tha  bucket  don  la 
thara  and  tbs  Tatar  was  alxost  at  tha  top  of  th*  vail,  though,  yon  know,  it 
was,— there  had  baas  ao  nob  rain  or  something  just  overflowed  or  eona  thing. 

I  don't  knew  what.  Vail,  that  ia  tha  kind  of  water  wa  had  to  drink  'till  wa 
left  than  that  day.  'Coarse  wa  want  there — this  Saturday — Sunday,  to  loft 
there  Monday  erasing,  Monday  night— rather,  we  was  then,  Saturday,  Sunday 
and  Monday,  three  days.  Wa  stayed  up  than  thna  days  'til  wa  got  down  Man. 

It  *cll,  did  you  hara  to  do  anything  to  tha  water? 

Ri  Ve  didn't  do  anything  to  it,  wa  couldn't.  Couldn't — thara  wasn't  nothiiy  aw 

*  ’  could  do  to  it.  It  oould  hare  bean  boiled  or  southing  Hfa>  that,  you  know, 
atorllxed — I  naan  boiled  and  pat  away  bet— it  cleared  19  daring  tha  day— it 
cleared  up,  it  wa a  just  a— tha  water  you  know— 00  atech  rain  and  stuff  got 
out  than,  tha  tep  bleared  off,  you  sea,  and  naturally  tha  water  got  filthy. 

Is  Ah,  —  the  clothing  you  said  you  lost  west  of  that? 

Hi  Oh,  we  lost  all  of  our  clothing  that  was  worth  anything  at  all,  and  what  wa 

—  did  pick  up  1  triad  to  save,  had  that,  you  know— had  paint  enawel  all  over  it, 
and— I  think  though— wayba  I  can  taka  that  out— I  don't  know  that  1  can,  hut 
1  thought  I  could  get  so aa  gasoline  and  broah  and  probably  take  it  —it-  tt— 
of  tha  garments.  Eat  they  wen  all  torn  up,  you  saa.  Khat— wasn't  danagad 
of  our  clothing  was  caught  00  barb  win  fences,  you  know,  and  ca  ties  tops, 
pieces  of  tin,  aid  just  snagged  and  ton,  buttons  ton  off  things,  it  was 
srful.  Ton  out  the  material— oh,  everything  we  picked  up,  ter  alipe  wen 
scattered  all  o.er  thee  woods,  then,  and  tm  tops— just  strung  up  there- 
had  ton  half  ia  two,  princess  slips,  things  like  that.  I  don't  know  if  the 
underwear  and  socks  and  things,  nylon  hose  and  things  we  lost,  I  found  ay 
nylon  hose,  hanging  ca  a  licb —  thought  they  would  be  good  and  I'd  walk  up  to 
get  then,  you  know,  take  then  off  tha  1±?V— they'd  juot  be  pulled..*!  had  aix 
or  seven  pair  that  ass  gifts  for  Chrlstaas,  you  know,  that  I  had  never  worn— 
everycana  of  then  was  torn.  I  had  a  box  of  hoes  ay  sens  had  all  sent  as,  and 
e y  daugh ter-in-laers  for  Christuaa.  I  had  a  electric  eoffaawakar,  it  got 
dastre/sd.  That  ia  cat  thing  1  hatad  to  lose.  But  that  would  hara  to  go, 
too,  a  eras  as  anything  alee. 

It  How  baa  your  health  bean  now?  Since  tha  stora?  Other  tha  Injury? 

E<  Rrerthlog,  except  a  little  nervosa,  is  all.  I  still  nervous— Jest  the  least 
noise— I  just— it  just  goes  all  over  wa.  Just  the  least  little  bit  of  unex¬ 
pected  noise,  and  ah,  it  just  gets  ne  all  out  of  whack.  Just  for  a  adnata, 
though,  it  don't  last  Ion 3,  you  know— just — it  ia  just  a  kinds  of  a  shock,  I 
guasa.  As  I  said,  for,  oh,  three  or  four  days,  or  weybe  a  week,  I  was  still, 
you  know,  just  shocked  ao  that  1— it  just  sees  like  Z  couldn't  gat  back  to 
nysolf — it  was  case  thing  that... and  I  tried  era  17  way  ia  tha  world  to,  you 
know— I  Just  tried  to  forgjt  about  it.  loo  sea,  and  not  thick  about  it— 
things  like  that,  so  of  coarse  now,  it  doesn't  ’  her  we,  Z  den't — it  don't 
worry  mm  no  nore  because  I've  got  kinds  over  it — the  only  tMng  that  bothers 
we  now— la  just  a  little  unexpected  noise,  or  eowecos  speaks  and  I  don't  know 
—tha— are  aroand  and  that  ceases  as  to  gat  frustrated  a  little  bit. 
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Is  Bov  la  yoer  appetite? 

8s  flat,  I  can't— 

Is  The  first  day  or  two... 
as  Baht 

it  The  first....? 

Hs  Ob,  for  foar  days  I  wouldn’t  tat  a  bits,  I  wouldn't  sat  for  four  days. 

I  couldn't  oat,  didn't  want  nothing.  Only  thing  I  wanted  was  coffee. 

I  just  drank  a  cap  of  coffee  row  and  then.  Bat  I  could  not  eat.  I 
just  didn't  hare  no  appetite.  My  appetite  was  gone,  froa  me, — I  just 
didn't  hare  no  appetite.  Couldn't  eat  anything. 

Is  How  was  the  children's  appetite? 

Ri  Veil*  they  was— their's  was  all  right.  'Course  she  wasn't  in  the  tornado. 

~  But  the  boy  was— 'course— I  didn't  notice  any  difference  in  hla.  (Third 
party:  "He  can  eat  any  tin*.") 

Is  How  about  your  Bleeping? 

Rt  Veil*  that  was  a cme thing  else  I  couldn't  do  was  sleep.  I  hadn't  slept 
~  any... 

Is  'Til  when, — sleeping  new*  you  Been? 

Hi  Vail  no.  I  don't  sleep  good  yet*  and  then  all  through  the  night*  you  see* 

~  I  wake,  *sroa!jh  the  night*  'cause  I'a  thinking  about  the— you  know*  I 'a 
just  afx«xd  almost  to  go  to  sleep  sosetines*  thinking  about  the  etoxs. 
There's  been  two  or  three  nights  that  I're  got  sacs  good  rest*  that  is* 
went  to  bed  and  slept*  but  it  was  because  I  just*  worried  down*  you  know* 

I  gooes.  1  don't  know  what  else.  No*  I'a  fifty-feur  years  old  and  that 
is  the  first  tins  I  erer  went  through  anything  like  that.  1— and  then  I 
had  enough  burden  as  it  was*  you  know*  getting  through  tbs  world  by  uy- 
self*  with  these  two  children*  and  all  the  responsibility  on  as  which  it 
had  been  for  ten  years.  I're  had  the  responsibility.  'Course  I  hare  gone 
that  helps  m»  aesm,  but  they  sere  out*  of  coarse*  bat  they  are  married  and 
hare  their  own  families,  you  know*  I  can't  dep&nd  on  then  too  such.  I— 
outside  of  this  son  that  is  hare.  And- but  ttey  are  good  to  hslp  if  I  just 
get  down  and  hare  to  hare  help  of  course  I— I  couldn't  depend  on  thea  now, 
'cause  I  need  too  anch*  you  see.  Ton  understand  what  I  as  an  there? 

It  Sara. 

8t  I*  they  could  help  a  little  but  they  couldn't  help  a*  enough. 

Is  Did  you  bare  any  idea  of  what  the  tornado  was  going  to  be  like?  Or  did  it 
~  turn  out  different  than  what  you  expected? 
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Ri  Nil,  Mo,  sir.  I  think  It  turned  oat  just  like  I  felt  it — like  it  as a  going 
to  that  errerting  whan — because  I  nerer  had  each  a  feeling  in  all  mj  life,  that 
la  tue  reason  I  kept  telling  ty  son — cy  little — ry  son,  to  get  prepared  for  it* 
that  I  really  felt  it  in  ay  bones,  soaehor,  I  Just  felt  it,  you  know— I  don't 
know  why  that  people  will  hare  those  feelings,  bat  somehow  or  another  I  Just 
felt  like  it  was  gonna  be  destroyed  there,  that  very  craning.  And  1  didn't 
feel  that  way  'til  after  ww  had  done  ate  supper.  I  was  just  as  fine  as  1 
oowld  be  and  X  had  worked  all  day.  See,  I  had  been  a-erorklng  and  cooking  in 
a  cafe  in  Bald  Knob,  V.'s  cafe,  and  I  had  been  working  pretty  hard  np  there 
and  so  on  Saturday  why  I — I  naan  Friday,  I  was  up  off  from  working  np  there 
so  I  helped  hia  to  fix  hie  chicken  yard.  He  had  to  hare  sow  help,  you  know. 

Be  conld  not  fix  the  wire  by  himself.  Veil,  she  was  down  here,  she  wasn't 
at  home  so — that  is  wly  that  I  had  to  get  oat  and  help  hia.  So  I  worked  hard 
all  day,  and— after  I  cleaned  house  that  morning,  got  everything  straightened 
up,  I— polished  and  waxed  the  floors,  nopped  and  cleaned  and  got  ay  bedroom 
suite  that  morning,  yoa  know— delivered,  got  it  all  straightened  up,  got  the 
new  re-arranged,  like  I  wanted,  along  about  one  o'clock.  Then,  why  I  went 
outside  to  help  hia,  fixed  his  chicken,  poultry  yard.  So  I  felt  fine,  though, 
'til  that  after  we  done  ate  supper,  and  after  we  ate  supper  I  begin  to  kinda 
notice  the  clouds,  the  way  everything  was  looking  so  I  got  out  in  the  hack 
yard  and  stayed  out  there,  I  guess  for  five  or  ten  Rinatas,  just  going  and 
going  around  the  house,  you  know,  watching  the— looking  at  the  clouds— watch¬ 
ing  and  looking  at  xha  cloud,  watching  it.  And  it  was  just  as  black  as  it 
could  be,  on  top.  Ilka  a  very  big  long  strip,  just  as  black  and  all  under  it, 
it  was  just  a  beautiful  grey.  And,  I  don't  knew,  end  it— wasn't— didn't  sees 
like  it  was  twenty  minutes  after  I  had  been  out  there  and  seen  all  that— the 
slecsnts  had  dona  turned  a  golden  color,  just  a  yellow,  you  know,  just  like  a 
hall  of  fire,  now  that  is  just  the  way  it  looked,  just  looked  yellow,  only  it 
jest  ssemsd  like  it  was  something  going  like  this  in  it.  That  is  all  I  could 
see  in  tha  atnospher*. 


Is  Ah,  well,  just  what  did  you  expect  would  happen?  Did  you— when  you  thought 
you  were  going  to  be  destroyed? 


Hs  Veil,  I  figured  it  woold  be  a  tornado.  And  I  told  ay  son,  that  is  what  I  told 
WT  son,  I  said,  "Son,  we  are  just  gone)  it  is  a  tornado,  and  I  told  you,  I 
been  trying  to  get  you—*let's  go  somewhere1  and  you  wouldn't  do  It."  Well,  he 
wouldn't  say  a  word.  He  never  said  a  word  to  sa  when  I  talked  to  his,  you  knew, 
and  ao  ha  tiled  to  keep  me  out  of  that  kitchen,  you  know.  I  was  gonna  go  in 
there  and  put  those  wiL^jwa  back  in  when  I  know,  too,  that  I  better  not  because 
I— I  started  to  go  in  thaiw,  then  I  thought  to  nyself,  "Veil,  I  better  not  go 
la  thereP  because  that  wind  was  awful  strong  to  blow  those  out,  you  know,  the 
windows  out— like  it  was  in  there— and  it  blew  than  out  and— I  knew  then  that 
it  was  versa  than  I  thought  it  was  along  in  the  beginning.  So  he  shut  tha  door, 
he  said,  JYou  stay  out  of  there.  Don't  you  go  in  that  So  about  that 

time,  we  beard  it  cracking  op  to  where,  you  know— the  walls  going,  you  eee,  and 
tbs  roof  and  everything. 


Ii  Why  do  yoa  suppose  it  was  that  seme  of  the  houses  were  ao  hard  it...? 

Hs  Vail,  Sir.  I  just  can't  figure  that  out.  I— qnleas  became,  listen— they  was 
—It  was  funny  has  some  of  the  bouses  was  hit,  whan  the  same  outfit  wae  earning 
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from  the  8Mb  direction  and  there  wt*  Mr.  Flynn'*  house — up  then.  Hi*— 
east  bedroom  wasn't  touched  and  all  of  his  other  room — it  was  a  two-story 
outfit— bat  ell  the  other  rooss,  was  all  just  easpletely  destroyed,  and 
left  that  one  little  corner  room,  at  the  end  of  the  front  porch.  It  went 
Into  his  living  room  or  this  living  room  went  in  here,  and  there  was  a  bed¬ 
room  over  there,  on  the  same  porch,  you  see.  Tea,  sir.  Just  different  di¬ 
rections.  I  don't  know  if— oust  have  just  been  a  twister  or  something,  yoa 
know,  went  through— ersll,  they  said  than  was  two  of  then.  They  said  there 
was  two— and  that  was  the  reason  why  it  had  dona  so  each  destruction  ap  there, 
you  know,  end  (Third  party*  "Ho,  they  said  it  was  the  same  one,  but  it  ease 
between  one  way  and  want  bock  the  other.")  Was  that  the  way  it  was? 

Is  Were  there  any  other  times  when  you  were  nervous  or  qpset  like  you  were  just 

~  after  the  store,  or  tornado? 

Rs  Oh,  No.  No,  I  never  error  been  bothered  with  any  kind  of  nervousness  disease 

~  in  no  way,  no  shape— always  had  awful  good  nerves.  And  I've  bad  to  have  good 
nerves  to  work  in  aachicery  and  that  is  what— the  kind  of  work  I 've  done.  *hen 
I  was  at  Newport  I  worked  at— the— *— Tried"  oot  Shoe  Factory.  Tou  know,  that 
la  tedious  work  and  th en  you  had,  you  know,  there  is  lots  of  noise  there.  Tou 
see,  all  those  machines  a-going.  And  they  were  electric  aachines  at  that.  Ho, 
I've  never— I  had  awful  good  nerves.  I  never  had  ny  nerves... break  up  in  any 
way. 

I*  Tou  said  you  had  waked  at  the  cafe  there? 

R*  I  was  starting  it,  sol  could  take  it  cp  in  the  berry  season  for  Mr.  W.  and 
there  was  about  six  woeen  that  had— work  about  two  days  a  week,  each  week, 
you  see.  Be  had  to  give  them  all  two  dcya  a  week  so  they  could  be  experienced, 
trained,  you  know,  to  work  in  the  berry  season,  'cause  he  has  a  large  cafe  up 
thoro  and  it  takes  lots  of  cooks  sad  lots  of  help  during  berry  season  to  feed 
all  the  people.  And  so  I  had  got  sa  a  job  up  there  end  vss  gonna  work  up  there 
when  school  was  out  end  then  after,  I  Bern,  through  berry  season,  than  until 
after  school  was  out,  and  I  planned,  then,  when  the— 

Ii  So  that  you  bad  planned  to  go  to  work  then? 

Ri  Uh  huh,  I  was  going  to  work  then  at  the  cafe  if  I  could  stand  the  work.  It  was 
pretty  hard  on  vu.  I— I— can't  do  any  kind  of  work  that  I  have  to  stand  on  mj 
feet  all  dayw-Ught  hours.  'Course  I  stood  it  there  for  a  few  days— a  'weak  or 
so  when  I  started  in.  Bat  I  was  gonna  work  there  anyway  'til  the  processing 
plant  started  up,  then  I  was  gonna  work  thore,  you  see.  'Cause  1  could  do  that 
kind  of  work  and  not  tort  es.  I  can't  work  at  anything  that  I  have  to  be  on 
kj  foet  too  each.  'Course  I  can  be  on  ny  feet  soae,  but  if  I  get,  you  know, 
relief  boss,  why  I— I— I  can  ncke  it  all  right  through  8  hours  hers.  But  I 
can't  just  stay  on  ny  feat  all  day.  Accordin'  to  physical  injuries. 

It  A  lot  of  the  things  you  didn't  get  to  use  at  all  there.  Bow  did  you  feel  about 
losing  then?  The  bedrooa  suite,  las?  and  everything? 

Bt  I  just — I  can't  figure  oat"  except  to  forget  I  had  them,  I  g ernes — about  the 
only  way— the  only  thing  I  can  do  is  jost  forget  about  it.  Just  ae  though  I 


omr  bad  bought  them.  I  don't  sappos#,— well  '  won’t  hsvs  to  p ay  tor  then 

’etui  Mr.  I.  told  at  I  wouldn’t — ha  said  to  forgot  about  it*  Of  coarse, 
thsj  was  insured  end  be  got  his  money  set  of  it*  of  course — I  don’t  get  any¬ 
thing  oat  of  it — I  lost  what  I  did  pay  sa  it.  Lost  my  part  of  it  but  fas’ll 
get  his  'causa  ha  bad  insurance — 'cause  I  paid  604  above  rfaat  I  sight  on  ay 
outfit)  you  know,  so  ha  could)  is  case  sf  a  tornado  or  bam-*?<*v,  he’d  get  his 
insurance)  you  see.  He'd  get  an  insures*.  ’Course  he  had  a  big  furniture 

store  there  in - and  that's — I  went  to  see  hla  about  it  and  he  said  to  at) 

■Forget  about  it)”— sot  to  worry  about  fiat)  just  to  forget  about  it.  Veil) 

I  won't  base  to  be  out  anything  and  I  wn't  have  to  pay  for  it— you  know- 
finish  paying  what  I  didn't  pay— you  knar,  what  I  lacked  paying  on  it— the 
bedroca  suite. 

It  Chat  did  you  do  when  the  lights  went  offt 

Bt  They  wont  off  before  the  tornado  had  hit)  and  I  guess  it  was  a  good  thing 
they  did.  Tbs  lights  went  off  and  that's  when  it's  dark  and  be  couldn't  see 
to  got  his  shirt  aid — I  Kean  coat— and  it  was  only  five  o'clock)  too,  aid  why 
it  was  so  dark  I  can't  understand— sole*  it  Iras  just  bafore  the  tornado  fait, 
you  800)  it  was  to  dark  and  tba  clouds  rsre  so  black.  I  told  you  about  it— 
■ttey  wen  so  black  they  just  locked  libs  train  smoke,  just  as  black  as  they 
could  be — light  gray  color,  and  I  was  standing  out  there  in  the  yard  and  1 
thought  to  nysolf  when  1  was  locking  at  those  clouds  that  that  was  a  tornado 
cloud  because  I  had  read  books  about  what  kind  of  clouds  that  you  could  look 
to,  look  for — daring  a  tornado.  And  I  just  thought  to  myself  that  that  was 
jest  what  it  was  and  nnybs  ones  in  a  wills  you  could  see  jest  a  bit  of  light¬ 
ning,  Ilka  that,  you  knew,  up  in  ti'oje  black  clouds.  It  was  in  the  northwest 
Ikes  ey  place  where  I  was  standing  beck  in  ay  yard— in  the  nortbwoat,  sad  you 
know  that  that  switched  around  and  got  in  tba  northeast  and  cose  on  around  to 
the  eoutUfiaot  before  it  was  over.  It  jmt  want  pluub  on  around — the  whole 
thing— fcaesnsa  froa  the  way—  (Third  partywonaa:  "That's  the  way — the  way 
it  £-«e.")  Xoah. 

It  Hew  did  you  feal  there  when  you  saw  the  boy  cosing  back  to  you  and  when  did 
yen  find  out  that  he  was  hurt? 

R*  Sell,  I  didn't  find  out  that  he  bad  this  cut  place  on  his  until  he  cose  to 
me  and  I  sosn  the  blood  stressing  down  his  face  and  when  I  seen  the  blood 
stre&rdng  dsra  his  face,  I  just  raid,  sCa,  Are  you  hurt  bad?"  and  be  said, 

"lie,  I’o  not  hart  bad,"  and  ha  said,  "Get  up  and  let's  get  out  of  tide  sees,* 
sad  like  that  aid  so  he  handed  wa  his  had  to  pull  ca — to  got  an  up,  you  know, 
and  ba  couldn't  hardly  get  as  oat  of  there — I  just  couldn't  wxlk  and  I  couldn't 
help  ryt/olf,  yon  see,  on  account  of  this  hip.  I  thought  I  broke  ty  hip  end 
it  vu3  hurting  s  c  bad  when  I  ecus  to  syr-ulf  there  and  of  course  it  wtjj  jsst 
as  bleck  c*  a  bub — an  old  black  hit,  all  ever  2 y  hip,  run  down  on  ny  body 
where  I  had  beta  bruised.  I  dich't  know  hut  what  cy  hip  bones  were  broken 
or  eottithii'.  of  course— after  I  got  up  sad  went  to  walking,  I  begin  than 
to  wbsre  I  could  walk  and  I  dedcad  it  wcja’t  broke— »?y  hip  wasn't  brake- 
ami  so  when  ba  ooss  to  its  there  and  when  I  seen  hia  cosing  to  so  I  had  to 
wait  until  he  got  to  ea.  I  could  see  hia  pretty  good  piece  eff  fron  ns, 
c cuing,  but  ha  had  to  circle  around  and  get  around  to  where  there  was  no 
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f  u,  «<,, «,  ^  bott  w»  •»»  to  bo  hk?:;&S 

-  2T3  £  *-  ^  ~  onr  to  hio  rolko.  fc-,fc- 

tmokflS  S* t*oSt*H  ^  tni<:k— It  «ao  th.  our 

ran  around  up  and  down  the  road  there  11  did>  bot  whan  he  had 

where  to  a  doctor-to  g^oT^?^^0'*  tlyin«  *°  S®*  <>«* 

™  0aght  *Mh9  »ewedS5?  w wL5  «?  **?,**“  'cause  Johan- 

waa  cut  in  three  corners  froa  up  terTln  m  T1*/**  8iait  80  bad  thereit 

chief^hf*  k6PJ  “*  b*ndkerchief\p  ao  bad- 

chief  in  hie  pocket  00  Johnny  wanted  to  *  *  tio®— he  had  an  haodker- 

f  *  “wtor  OO  ho  .odd  ertT=£ni£.j7..t°  e”‘  "V,  you  too,, 

*"■  th.  th.ro  tlyiS  to"to?r~^™‘i“°t-  *“*  *  h.d  rS  „Tl»^’ 

would  be  piled  up  with  telephone  wlrea  LT*.  g!*  tt*t  waT  wlflr  it 
«th+re*  fld  ^^hing  else,  and  a  lo  t  1X58  700  ^ow/piec** 

fSiSr^2-*nd  11  w  th9  co apany*.  £ck^^hl  S«  2®*  J?**  and  *•  cooldn't 

l  laird  party  -  wonam  "His  hrn+v^L  irac*  and  he  just  worked  that  dar  and 
Party-  wocam  "To  take  hi*  facial*)  ^  n^J^*'**  ®*  h^tbert^T^rT 
hcaie— shea  he  went  back  to— -S  bratSi  *“?*  whanore^-whsn  he  left  to  ko 
down  after  hi*.  But  this  Mw  tJjJkJ?  worried,  «nd  hie  brother  ©JJ 

«nd  the  man— another  *cn  who^oSed  ^  tt#  0M^eay*  He  left  it  then 

H  5? 

-  £-:bs'~- — -  ~  “/s  ryr 

*  f  ~  S5&Th.‘?^*d  -  *w  .«!*.» 

«nd  dean  cpla^th"'''  poUc**  **“/  tad— police.  UI  n> 

*J°;  °f  thase  east  Texas  aotcr  frsi^ht^L™  acco“t  of~ J®a  see  there  was 
old  transfer  aotor  thir~a— tiwm  w,  g  t— care  you  know— you  know  those  m- 

**  know,  up  there  toSS^STSn £?*  *<**  « 

way,  you  know,  and  giro  t he  J^gr  had  to  poll  off  on  37mI 

had  to  stry  there  all  nirht  «rd  at0*  **07  couldn't  go  no  further  ana 

because  there  wera  ro  £*  **  ^  £L 

'*  22  £3  Cth9r*  ""  Wh°  locking  for  their  ralatire.  or  .cethin, 

-  2*0.”  "o7i.*  iSJST  Sts  XZSi 
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had  happened,  and  t bey  didn't  even  have  no  right  to  he  there*  Tee,  there 
were  a  lot  of  those  kind  of  people,  that  why  I  know  they  were  ordered  to 
stay  off  the  highway— you  see  they  had  to— they  had  to  taka  care  of  the 
wounded— and  they  couldn't  do  it  with  so  nasy  sights  sere— they  was  la  the  way— 
1  heard  that  over  the  radio,  I  be  Here — I  naan  I  read  a  case  of  it  la  the  papers* 
And  about  what  they  had  ordered  dome,  yon  know,  on  aocoont  of  people  being 
like  that* 

Tx  Is  there  any  way  that  you  think  it  sight  hare  been  handled  better* 

Sr  fell,  I  don't  know.  I  just  oouldn't  take  eare  of  that  situation*  For  ^r 

**  part— because  1  wouldn't  have  known  how  to  do  it  even  if  I'd  been  pat  sear 
there  to've  done  it.  It's  just  been  such  a  turmoil  of  ups  and  dcwne  and 
people  going  hare  pud  yonder  until  I  wouldn't  have  known  just  which  way  to 
direct  then  or  told  tfcsa  because  I  don't  know  whether  it  could  have  been 
handled  any  bettor  or  not— I  don 't— night— have  because  yon  just  don't 
realise  how  such  you,  you  knew — excitement  there  was  at  a  tine  like  that 
and  I  guess  it  Bast  have  bees  took  care  of  the  best  it  could  be  and  I  guess 
it  was  best  sot  to  have  so  easy  people  on  the  highway  at  a  tine  like  this, 
you  aee,  because  you  knew  the  ambulances  had  to  get  to  the  wounded  and  the 
eabulancee — they  had  to  get  to  the  deed— there  was  e  lot  of  people  deed— they 
had  to  take  oara  of  the  dead.  They  even  took  care  of  the  dead  'fore  thnr 
took  eare  of  the  wounded.  (Third  party-  wonani  "So,  the  wounded  first. "J 
Coll,  1  nean— was  the  wan  dad  before  the  dead,  was  that  the  way  it  was? 

(Third  party— WDsnn*  "Shay  piled  up  the  dead.*)  They— ywe,  that's  right — 
it  was  the  wounded  that  they  was  taking  down  and  the  ones  that  were  dead— 
they — enra  that  had  got  killed,  they— put  them  in  places  in  order  to  ccne 
back  and  pick  up,  after  they  got  the  wounded  picked  up— that's  the  way  it 
was. 

It  How  did  yea  feel  whan  you  couldn't  got  any  aedical  treataant? 

Rx  Kail,  I  just  didn't  re flics  that— that  it  was  anybody's  fault— anybody's 
fault.  1  didn't  fell  like  it  was  anyone's  fault  that  1  had  got  no  aedical 
aid  because  like  it  was  1  did  fool  this  way— that  1  wish  that  there  had  been 
sore  way  for  cs  to  got  to  the  highway,  or  got  soaa  way,  you  know,  so  we  could 
fcavo  got  soh»— sen  hind  of  aid,  but  after  I  seen— after  I  went  to  the  high* 
vjy  and  scan  there  was  *o  erny  people  on  the  highway  that  it  was  best,  I  guess, 
that  I  didn't  try,  too;  then  several  told  bo,  you  know,  that  the  doctors  were 
out  at  Bald  Knob  end  Searcy,  they  was  down  there,  and  the  hospital  was  jest 
crc-jdid  eo  fr’l  you  cccud  hardly  get  in.  I  felt  like  I  was  batter  off  to 
etuyad  where  I  wan  and  rested,  you  know,  thun  to  have  been  in  a  place 
that,  you  know,  where  it  was  eo  c reeded  and  I  just  felt  like— to  myself — that 
if  I  could  trice  care  of  Ey  owns  elf  I  would  be  bettor  off  than  if  I  tried  to 
go— cow  that's  the  wuy  I  felt  about  it.  It's  really  wy  feelings  after  I  seen— 
you  know-how  the  ri.tas.tion  was— the  highway  was  so^rowdad  then  I  went  to 
the  high. ray  and  re  sit  there  in  the  truck  for  about  two  hours  and  one-half  or 
throe,  and  it  was  just  tvfol  the  way  they  traveled  the  highway,  the  way  shay 
was — they  just  ruardrs  up  arid  down  every  second,  just  all  the  tine,  just  con¬ 
stantly  all  night  long,  and  I  just  felt  liks — to  uyself  that  we  was  better 
off  where  we  was  end  not  being  disturbed  and  try  to  take  cere  of  the  wotaded 
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VATS  SLT.  2S  «  is  xiT* —  -* 

“*“■«  kind  of  «  cSS-T»SS-S1^»“15?  ;“*•  “»  *T  no.  P* 
ttdjk— she  went  to  this  bedroaTthat^SSt  fl/5*  J*1  *  4»d»t,  I 

clothes  happened  to  b-  in  that  bedroowV^+f  *  5*!tr°7*d  *n4«H  of  her 

S  S2ia£T2fto  *—  ««•  i* 

Jwtroyed.  ff.il,  i  J^eonTpan^TSd  £?f  *¥0X?  Tllaab:U  «iiag  I  habeas 
V  "ariled  life  and  had  developed  tha^nH  7*Mn*  7°°  know# 

of  ny  licensee-one  ^iSl1  dJf?'t  «  •  **  of 

1  •®*n  *  little  bo*  I  had  in  there  th*  o+hTJ^060??!  8Jt  gone  and  I  think 
weloped  in  it  that  I  didnU  Wt  itVJ^II  ?*7*thft  1  *“*  «l«»  one  papers- 
£7  Mn  that  I  ^ 

f“‘  l0f,~«OM»  Of  COOIM.  I  Bight'S  tbJTdtf1|!‘‘  ““rt_CT«rT  «  Of 

^  I  go  back  there  bet  I  guess  it  eould  bTJ^nl.^  fln£  **•  of  the  staff 
was  wet  and  shat  few  pictures  J°u  kno*-w*t,  erery- 

they’re  birth  certificates _ I  1n«t  ****  ahat  ttm  V*P*n  I  found— 

WLrth  certificates.  I  just  got^astvilr^00^  ^nd  **»  *"»  children's 
Jwn  there  and  got  'em  and  I^ras  Just^lS^w6”*  5*°°  apiec*  for  then,  sent 
fScsfcea.  I  happened  to  look  don  and  .  ■n°ogh  to  get  their  birth  certi- 
««thing  like  this,  £u 

"V’toftStYk 2“  °ld  “^»P0>  -ST SoSfe  ’’’T"4 

r;  * -  w.*  aasrsrj:  s/j?**?*  “  ^ 

wraais  w j:  ^  5Kr®-^«^t 

I-  **.  -  ,00  100,  u*  no..  «.  „m  „  *  ^ 

i?  «»e  worst  part? 

I*  H»e  worst  part. 

-  J  "'22*2  Oapponod  tarnu  „Ur  lt  ..  _ 

the  worst  *r»rtw»«  ought— and  eveiytMng  that  I  had  waTd^trL^  OT-r 

{S*  to  lea- s  there^th^^L^^do  that  *  "S"* 

that  way,  I  low  that  hoj.l!0^?;  ^  I  knew  that  I  ni  going  out 

to  Juve  to  go,  and  I  just  didn't  know^Jather*!!?'!  ^>a^lX  th*t  ■»  was  going 

i*a» 

know  that  it  was  a^oinTto  *'**>  *“  ^wing 

thdr®*  009  *7  ,  UkTit  tL w  1,7  U  that  rol, 

u’^’  *“  °f  CMr-  I  Jnrt  to«  ttnt  n.  7'* 
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C see  l->8 

It  Bov  about  the  eomnitj  life.  Bov  do  job  feel  that  it'a  been  changed? 

Rj  Oh,  it'a  been  changed  eoeething  terrible.  It'd  Just  be  awful,  because 

”  there's  goma  be  a  lot  of  the  people  that  vas  there  that  won't  be  there 
any  aore  and  they'll  never  be  there  any  sore,  and  there's  a  lot  of  people 
that  vas  there  and  get  away  from  there  that  won't  want  to  live  there— 
I've— any  sore— heard  then  say  that  they  won't  live  tie  re  any  wore,  and 
a  lot  of  people  that  lived  there,  of  course,  it'a  Just  like  Hr.  Flynn 
told  ne  that  he  never  would— of  coarse— he  said  he  didn 't  have  noch 
longer  to  live  as  it  vas— he's  71  years  old— 70  sone  odd— bat  he  said 
that  it  will  take  him  the  rest  of  bis  days — of  his  life — to  get  that  place 
back  and  cleaned  up  and  back  like  it  vas  before  this  all  happened.  Ios¬ 
ifs  gonna  be— and  I  don't  knar  how  in  the  world  they're  going  to  clean 
up  that  Ksss.  How  there,  over  on  the  side  that  I  lived  on,  there  ware 
three  houses  all  in  a  row.  And  all  three  of  then  left*  All  three  of  then 
just  cleaned  op  just  like  that.  Jnat  like  that  place  there,  that's  my 
place,  and  so  anyway  that  was  in  his  pastors,  too,  he  had  pastures— all 
that's  in  here,  that's  his  pastors  and  it's  just  got  this  little  junk  all 
over  it.  It'a  ju3t  all  over  that  pasture  sad  all  this  is  his  underbrush 
was  in  his  pasture.  It's  all  swept  dam  clssn.  There's  Just  everything 
in  the  world  all  over  that  pasture,  house  jsnk,  you  know,  iron  bedsteads, 
and  wooden  bedsteads  and  springs,  chairs  and  pieces  of  furniture,  and 
radios,  and  irons  that  were  blown  there — it  wasn't  our  place— different 
electric  irons  that  was  blowed  there,  froa  different  places.  I  just  let 
then  lay  there.  Of  course,  I  guess  they're  ruined  anyway,  cords  broken 
on  then,  you  knew,  and  things.  No,  I  don't— it'll  not  be  the  sane  const- 
city  I  know  that  ouch,  because  we  had  our  church  house  there,  we  used  the 
good  school,  that  was  consolidated,  you  know,  we  used  it  to  have  services  in 
and  Sunday  School,  and  we  had  about  four  roccs  that  ve  had  our  classes  in — 
you  see,  it  was  a  large  school  house,  and  we  could  have  different  classes 
and  things  ani  that's  all  gene.  That'll  not  be  there  no  sore,  and  they 
clrda  that  they're  going  to  build  a  now  obereh  up  there  for  that  calamity. 
It  nxy  be,  if  the  goveruBont  night  go  ahead  or  the  state  and  fix  that  up 
and  it  night  be  in  better  shape,  you  know,  later  on,  than  it  was  in  the 
start— you  can't  never  toll  'bout  those  things— it  Edght  be  if  they  go  in 
there  end  build  a  new  church  and  they  say  the  govemnent  going  to  build  a 
new  school  hours  for  Bald  Knob,  that's  what  tone  of  the  children  been 
writing  say  children— sons  of  their  schoolmates,  is  going  to  have  a  new 
school  house. 

It  How  about  yourself,  dc  you  feel  that  you  haw  been  changed  in  any  way? 

Rt  Well,  no.  I  don't  feel  that  I've  been  changed  any,  only  in  a  way,  I  just 
feel  like  it  helped  get  ne  away  quicker,  that's  the  only  thing.  I  just 
got  evuy  froa  there  a  whole  lot  quicker  and  had  thon  probably  better  op¬ 
portunities  by  being  away  froa  there  nor  then  I  would  later  on.  It  helped 
we  in  that  way. 

It  Is  there  anything  that  you  do  differently  as  a  result  of  tM«  store? 

Hi  Tes,  there's  lots  of  thing  I  do  differently. 
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It  How's  that? 

Bt  In  wy  financial  affairs,  and  the  way  of  oar  living,  ernydy  living, 

~  and  jast  a  lot  of  things  that  1  can  saw  no w  that  would  halp  that  1 
think  would  ho  a  help  to  us* 

It  How's  that* 

Rt  Another  thing*  It  halpo  the  children  to  realist  that  there  an*  things 
”  that  can  help  then,  that  is  abort  and  superior  to  hnaan  ability,  toe, 
that  these  things  can  happen  to  destroy  what  nan  can't  destroy*  Lota 
of  things  there  to  thick  about — thick  about  those  things,  end  sakas  a 
big  difference  in  your  life,  if  you  Just  look  at  it  that  way* 

It  How  about  the  people  who  wart  sort  of  taking  the  lead  in  the  reseat 
“  work?  Iho  were  earn  of  those  people  in  your  ooxnunlty? 

Hi  I  don't  know  of  anybody,  there  was  no  oat  out  there  in  any  rescue  work 
~  while  I  was  there* 

It  Oh,  I  tee* 

Hi  I  left  there  on  Honday  and  of  course  I  was  at  Bald  Knob  Koofey  afternoon, 
~  until  sonatina  about  three  o'clock  in  the  evening,  and  got  ready  to  coatt 
on  d<*zn  bare  that  night.  And  I  never  got  to  see  anybody,  only  just  oar 
neighbors  that  ware  out  there,  cmly  iir.  Flynn,  you  know,  children  and 
his  folks  that  cane  frea  Georgia  and  frea  eons  other  places*  They  cane 
thorc  to  see  about  the  old  folks,  nobody  was  around  there  when  I  left* 

I  don't  know  who  was  going  to  teke  care  of  that  part  of  it  up  there*  I 
don’t  knew  whether  they  was  going  to  sat  the  people  back  there  to  live, 
or  cot.  JTovr  there's  eers  of  there — tL-j  people  up  there  that  own  the 
properties — osn  tU^ir  lend,  you  knew,  thair  hoa-ss,  that  they  claia  that 
the  gevenreont  was  going  to  give  thsa  loans  to  build  back,  but  see,  I 
didn't  can  anything,  I  was  just  a  renter*  I  just  rented  ty  the  math, 
paid  Hr.  Fiyio—  so  nush  par  nonth  for  the  house  rent  and  I  didn’t  bare 
any  outride  property  of  anything. 

It  Is  there  anything  else  that  we  hsrsn't  talked  about  that  you  can  think- 
"  of  in  connection  with  the  atom  that  sight  be  of  help  in  the  future? 

Rt  Hell,  I  just  don't  know.  I  don't  believe  but  I  have  <*rpi •■!»>■*  about  all 
that  I  can  think  of  at  the  tlaa* 


* 
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Appendix  1-2 

The  respondent  Is  a  wan  1)2  yaara  old,  married, 
hss  two  children,  and  la  a  salesman.  He  liras  In 
Judsonia,  which  stiff •  red  extremely  heavy  damage,  and 
la  familiar  with  all  the  surrounding  towns  in  the  area, 
because  of  bis  occupation.  Be  presents  a  detailed 
panorama  of  results  of  the  storm. 

The  respondent  was  working  in  Searcy  when  he 
saw  the  storm  clouds  gathering.  He  tried  to  call  heme 
and  found  the  circuit  da  ad.  He  drove  bock  hone  going 
through  the  fields  at  m?ny  points  to  ovoid  the  wreckage 
on  the  higbrey.  He  found  bis  bouse  completely  leveled, 
but  soon  learned  that  his  wife  and  children  had  gone  to 
the  neighbor's  bouse  daring  the  stozm  end  were  not 
inhered.  Ho  located  thc  i  and  then  worked  all  that  right 
and  the  cart  dsy  hslpirg  to  dig  pscjle  out  of  tba  rabble. 
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Caee  2-1 

It  Well,  Jut  tell  me  your  story  of  wbat  happened  1b  the  (torn,  any  plaoe 
job  want  to  start* 

H»  Veil,  Just  to  begin  with,  about  March  the  10th  or  along  there,  there  was 
an  article  com  out  1b  the  Arkansas  Gaeette  about  tornadoes  would  hit 
Arkansas— so  I  was  getting  ready  to  go  on  a  three  day  trip  see,  and  wy 
wife  brought  tbs  paper  in  and  she  said  •veil,  boas,  we're  going  to  hare 
tornadoes  la  Arkansas*— so  during  the  conversation  at  the  breakfast  table 
why,  I  just  casually  asked  what  would  you  do  if  the  tornado  oawe  up  and 
we  gone  and  what  would  I  do  if  one  case  up  and  you  hare.  Just  casual 
conversation  see,  regular  breakfast  table  conversation,  ee  we  really 
discussed  it— what  to  do.  She  place  where  we  used  to  live  had  a  stone 
collar  and  after  our  little  talk  there,  well,  we  discussed  how  the  clouds— 
I've  bed  a  little  experience  with  tornadoes,  been  in  Eeber  Springs  in  1957 
when  that  one  csss  up  there,  sad  we  lived  in  GLsy  Jocnty  when  they  bad  a 
snail  tornado  tbare,  however,  no  thing  Happened  to  my  f sully  or  to  me— 
but  I  told  how  the  clouds  locked  and  told  how  the  winds  cams  up  and  the 
different  lights  that  earn  along  following  these  stones  or  just  before 
thra  end  the  cala  that  happens  onoe  in  a  wnile,  wo  than  I  asid  the  first 
thing,  if  you  have  time  or  if  you  hear  a  tornado  coning,  if  it's  1b  the 
deytime  or  even  at  night,  if  you  bear  a  roaring  or  winds  blowing  or  its 
raining  real  hard  cad  you  scopiden  just  the  least  tit  that  it  is  a 
teraado,  don't  take  a  cha nee,  go  to  the  atom  caller  or  call  Mrs.  I.  and 
ask  her  what  she  thinks  about  it*  Era.  I*  had  bean  In  a  tornado  in  Hater 
Springs  in,  I  believe,  1526  er  scaavksre  along  there.  However,  they  weren't 
blrfra  awry  bat  they  had  a  lot  of.  experience  and  they  jest  naturally  pass 
those  things  co  see— woll,  rs«,  so  when  this  thing  happened  I  was  working 
here  in  Semy  *nd  it  was  abrat  five-tsmiy  it  looked  awfully  bad  aid  a 
fellow  or  tsn>  on  the  street  that  I  beew  dlecsaced  the  store,  vty  than  one 
cseo  out  of  tho  storo  end  ba  sey»  Tty  Egberts*  fcs  rr'd  "thnro's  been  a 
tv;uc,.b  in  licrlrs,  I  ocid  eSure  c ncc~5,  it  loots  cafully  bad 

over  thcro— there's  a  stror-j  rind— those  deeds  are  benll£**end  so  after 
a  five  or  tea  minute  ccwcrea^lca  why— ch,  it  warn't  that  long— why  I 
said  *1  believe  I'll  cell  hoes,  it  Ieohs  cafully  bed**  So  I  stepped  in 
to  anil  hcuo  tsd  the  opc rater  told  ks  that  the  eircelt  was  doad,  ehs 
couldn't  got  tbroerh.  Kdl,  ri‘£t  ct  t'mt  tiro,  I  esepidonod  th«x, 
although  X  didn't  eco  the  clccJ  going  to  the  Southwest,  I  believe  it  warn— 
or  southeast— free  l«re*  I  didn't  see  that  part,  I  saw  the  part  Northwest 
and  I  juot  had  a  fecllsg  that  tlv?rc  bad  been  a  tornado,  sure  enough,  then 
beefiaeo  it  rain-d  reel  herd  and  then  it  turned  a  kind  of  a— I  wouldn't 
i  Ektj  bait  to  cell  the  color  of  the  cky,  but  anyway,  I  would  say  a 
y.ilowirSi. preen — r-xd  as  I  dr ova  out  that  wry  I  sis  the  evidence  of  oourse. 
1m  j  1  1-i.wj  coTiothing  had  barreled  semeubera  and  trees  and  lines  were  down 
all  over  the  tod  by  Its  tine  I  got  there  I  would  venture  to  say 

that  it  w as  about  bett.cn  fire  and  ten  idsutes.  not  ssynore  than  that, 
people  hadn't  hardly  gotten  out  of  the  atom.  Veil,  I  didn't  lose  mr 


"I*  stands  for  the  remarks  of  the  Interviewer. 
■H*  stands  for  the  remarks  of  the  respondent. 
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Case  24 

B>  nerve  er  anything  1U®  that*  Of  coarse,  there  «u  a  feeling  ef  anxiety 
there  whnt  happened  to  grour  folks—  erd  Z  vent  is  a ad  just  as  I  got  there 
people  ass  heel  wring  to  craatL  oat  and  1  helped  samel*  Z  raa  to  ny  boose 
sad  agr  hone  vas  blown  completely  awagr  •••  Z  celled  ead  Z  looked  aroaad  to 
see  If  Z  could  see  anything  and  Z  eoulda't*  So  tbaa  Z  raa  to  this  bowse 
where  Z  told  ay  wife  to  eons  and  sobs  girl  ceoe  op  aad  told  bb  that  thgf 
wars  all  right  and  sot  hart  aad  they  had  gone  towards  the  Methodist  Cberch 
and  evidently  aha  did  look  oat  the  back  door  er  had  a  f  eelisg  that  this 
etora  was  cosing  aad  that'a  the  reeooe  she  vest  over  there  see?  and  Z  found 
them  later  ea  aad  they  weren't  hart  end  they  told  ae  to  go  right  ahead  aad 
help  to  get  people  oat*  So  I  worked  ell  that  night  aad  the  next  day  aad 
finally  eesght  a  few  winks  ef  Sleep  in-between  and  still  worked  an  til 
Monday  naming*  On  agr  wife's  pert,  why  Z  asked  her  Shoot  the  steva,  Z 
asked  her  If  she  was  soared  when  she  heard  til  this  coning.  She  said,  well, 
she  didn't  have  tine  to  get  scared,  that  all  she  coaid  think  about  waa  the 
safety  of  the  children  and  her  first  thought  waa  to  call  Mrs*  Z*  and  ask 
her  if  aha  didn't  think  it  wea  going  to  atom  tad  Mrs*  Z*  looked  oat  the 
door  and  said  °yes,  ocne  on  over,  Z  believe  it  is  going  to  atom,  it  looks 
sk fully  bad**  Veil,  the  tine  they  got  to  the  house  and  went  through  the 
kitchen— or  through  the  hcesa— to  the  kitchen  where  these  people  were 
sitting  dom  and  eating— why,  they  barely  had  tine  to  grab  their  coats  sad 
start  for  toe  atom  cellar  for  by  that  tine  it  had  already  reached  there 
had  blown  in  the  back  kitchen  windows  and,  in  other  word%  things  were  begb^ 
ning  to  fly*  So  Kildred  said  that  bar  first  thought  was— go  to  tbs  Berth- 
cast  part  of  the  hones  as  the  stem  was  cozing  £rea  the  Southern  direction 
er  bc-xtiwast  direction  according  to  the  way  the  boose  had  eat  aad  Z  asked 
her  tv'hU,  why  did  you  think  to  go  to  the  other  part  of  the  bouse?*  She 
•aid  «k*sll,  after  oar  diaossalon  Z  knar  Z  couldn't  go  outside  wad  Z  had  to 
get  as  far  taej  Area  t ho  fallen  part  of  it  as  I  could,*  so  aha  raa  to  this 
rocet  and  threw  tho  children—  or  got  the  children  on  the  floor  next  to  the 
fcrdda  wrjl  and  got  do-n*  hnrsdf*  Er*  erd  Kre.  I*— I  don't  knew  tS»t  part 
of  the  Louse  thqy  ware  In— bet  they  also  got  west  to  the  Inside  wall*  Hr* 
I*  boll  erics  for  everybody  to  get  on  the  floor  next  to  a  chair  or  next  to 
a  couch  or  enaeiidag  like  that,  end  the  other  people  lived  in  the  ether 
elds  ef  the  house,  wby,  they  stayed  in  the  oenter  room  next  to  this  inside 
will*  Ton'd  have  to  see  the  pi  too  to  appreciate  what  happened,  but  anyway, 
it  blew  any  the  back  pert  ef  the  hocoe,  it  also  blew  doim  a  large  tree 
end  It  cer^t  this  tixber— er  rather  It  held  the  house  from  blowing  away 
co£*niete2jw well,  these  rails  foil  la  a  solid  piece  aad  there  waa  famitare, 
or  1  believe  Kildred  said  a  heavy  chair  each  as  this  one  hers— broke  the 
fall  of  that  wall  although  It  did  pis  the  children  in  there*  Z  don't  know 
who  got  fos  evtj  ecoe  say  that  she  got  thee  out  herself— listed  the  wall 
off — otherwise  Z  don't  know  but  anyhow  they  did  get  out  without  a  scratch* 

It  Oeirg  back  to  the  Basest—  to  the  tine  whan  yon  wade  the  phene  otil— sty 
did  you  nake  that  phone  oaHf 

X*  Veil,  things  looked  so  bed  and  the  way  this  wind  was  traveling— it  was 
traveling  towards  keasett  and  Judmmia— and  I  suspected,  the  wjgr  these 
clouds  were  baling—  it  vas  nore  or  less  like  awoke  cosing  cot  cf  a  train 
end  a  cross-wind  bit  it  aad  wads  thsaa  clouds  all  boil  see*  Z  eoolda't 
sec-  a  twister  er  anything  like  eons  people  describe  a  fxanel  eh  ye  cloud, 

I  eoolda't  see  that,  but  the  toy  these  deads  ware  boiling  around  in  the 


& ^WaS-fETi:  £"“*5*“  “  *  **  «  - 

feeling  that  there  vuVit^.  t-T^T7*  ***•  ■*  I  jut  had  that 

^  .to  ta^TtSSAt^SStT^  Lfr'.sr 1  ”*.« 

•*—  •*a*r  u  “***•*  ^-dTSJtlfi^^vS.'g.r^  "“ 


It  Uhat  did  the  operator  tell  jo m3 


®*  operator  told  h  that  th*  Hi  ..■■  i  t  _  ....  , 

had  already  hit  than  n^.  Wer?  c^0Md*  ®»  other  word a.  1% 

«d  -Ttoba  inX^iJSSSl*, 'J*  S**”*  *  tha  tlMlcSlU 

fiT^tewty  I  p«t  a  niSl^S  *»?P*  *■»  «d  •% 

V»«lf  mo,  to  get  throaS  Sr«fae«2??  ***fcJ®«  ■**«*  to  tl» 

««t  of  the  atora«adwMta^ia**to  mtoZtlV*  OZL**  *  f*U*r  « 
thia  dorks  otona*  Wall,  I  looked  at  and  Motioned 

«**  abcot  I?*®*  tb*  •#oond  tloa-  then  it 

1*  w^J*n  l"*«a  watched  these  <*i  fire- branty-flra  and  fire- thirty 

**d  the  operator  told  no  the  ocndnM**  *£*“  ? ®t«pp«d  in  and  mde  the 
*H,  I  dfcta't  giro  ton  tT!  •  **■•  ttoo^-^.d  tayagSni! 

lit  oat  beoesse  something  tcid^e  thS^tS^iK-i  ?"*  *“p*d  u  >7  oar  aad 
on  an  ispelse  more  orleL.  t*"**  *■*  S*-al  *  ■tox*»  Jast  aoted 


2i  tfol*.,  JiuU>I  wasn't  snnrei  but  t  hut  .  *  . . 

Haw  that  feoli^w^,1^^  Sf!  •amUda*  had 

J«t  daring  the  aTteraoonl  JudbeaH  ka°*r'  bat  it  did,  and 

**re  looldng  and  had  been  to^TSi **  ■V  the  deads 
t-~«  kind  of  weather  that  ws  hare  nf~  •■11*7  and  that** 

t»cn»  to  do*!  r,  JoTtSTt^rtJ?  5?  lt  «•*  «U  hot  «u  4u_ 
teooie.iiSij  to  con,  toKetlM,  tboof^Lw!.?0*  '**  iiai  of  w,tcil  <*t 
they  do  a  lot  of  tinea,  if  theSt,^??  co°l  >*«*■  oo»w  in  fast  and  whan 
•tors*  *  “  tacr*,»  qaita  a  bit  of  wind,  it  <fc*a  oaneeV 

I*  Wdl,  then  you  got  into  year  car? 

Hi  That's  right. 

I*  Where  did  yoa  got 

~~  thfSrttS^  SaHj  I^t^8^  ***  *«*  J«bocdn 

J0"®*  r>aa,  the  radio  towar  wsTLS^  £?!?,*< At  ,rM*  *5*&er  trees  down, 
la  the  citch— e<sw  in  thT5tS-S2'wS?iJf?f  **”>*•  bighsV/eSa 
■*»-*»  know  how  .  wrMklat^T!  oa  ** 

bS*2  •  ■“Iter  *1  STtotSSiT  ^d^,111 

between  Jadacnia  and  the  7  oat  heiC^lKll!rLL,o.”ld^;-7  th®**  csr*  mw 

<p*u— ‘  i-^S?SSrisS2Tdtt‘T*^p«- 


•  'X'. 
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Case  2-4 

It  Ton  said  they  wars  piled  up? 

It  Veil,  that  is,  they  were  in  a  traffie  j«  ware  or  less— you  know, one  behind 
“  the  other-.no  passing—  eoneone  palled  oat  of  the  way  and  let  *e  get  through* 
In  ether  words,  they  were  trying  to  get  a  lane  of  traffie  going  so  the  high- 
way  wouldn’t  be  dogged  up*  That  mat  have  been  two— three  art  nates  after 
the  atom  happened  possibly* 

It  Then  you  drove  where?  To  Jadsoniaf 

St  Veil,  I  drove  tram,  the  interaction  below  Searcy  hare  to  the  lntareectioa 
”  where  the  highway  goes  into  Judaonin*  Veil,  the  line#  end  the  pdee  were 
across  the  highway  there  so  I  couldn't  get  through*  I  could  see  ell  this 
debris  and  wreckage  end  people  eat  there  end  I  drove  up  to  the  lorthsest 
end  of  Judsonia  where  the  trunk  line  coma  in  fro*  the  rain  highway  there* 
Veil,  the  sane  thing  was  up  there,  however,  I  managed  to  drive  wy  ear 
through  a  ditch  and  through  the  brush,  in  ether  words,  off  the  highway 
e  little  ways  end  get  through  end  parked  ay  ear  in  front  of  the  high  school 
building  and  ran  on  down  in  there  and  there  was  several  other  ears  in  there 
before  ns  but  not  rary*  Possibly  these  were  coning  in  fro*  the  other  end 
of  the  highway. 

It  Where  did  you  walk  tot 

It  Veil,  I  left  ay  car  in  front  of  the  hlgi  school  and  ran  for  wy  bouse— that 
~  would  have  been  about  a  block  and  one-half— and  people  ware  beginning  to 
crawl  out  of  the  wreckage  or  those  that  were  out  were  beginning  to  walk 
the  streets  end  thsy  were  rare  or  less  in  a  state  of  shock*  It  w&s  deathly 
qulot,  no  one  was  raking  any  sounds,  co  one  was  tsllir-',  just  walking 
around.  Well,  I  went  on  over  to  fcs  house— : shore  the  louse  was— because  I 
could  sea  fres  where  I  parked  car  all  those  bouses  were  gone.  It  wee 
easy  to  aee  wy  house  was  gone.  Of  oourae,  you  have  e  little  fear  of  whet 
happened  end  I  did  have  whan  I  cculdb't  find  tbm.  I  knsw  thsy  had  gone 
sous  other  place  of  safety  probably  or  aeybe  they  were  blown  sway  and  I 
looked  through  all  this  wreckage  and  couldn't  find  the*  and  then  I  went 
to  this  house  like  I  told  you* 

It  Can  you  describe  in  sons  detail  what  you  did  when  you  got  to  jour  house 
~  there  the  first  tlra? 

If  Well,  ay  houne  was— it  was  about  three  walls  piled  on  trees  there.  In 
other  words,  the  outside  will  and  i ha  inside  wall  and  the  seutbsrn  part 
of  the  house  was  carpletaly  p>E3,  the  frost  room  waa  goes,  the  bodrooa 
waa  eons,  the  b&throo*  and  tfco  brek  bccrcoa  waa  gone.  The  norths  act  wnymr 
of  ay  house— there  was  four  big  wclnct  trees  by  the  aids  of  the  house,  oh, 
I'd  acy  ETjba  four  feet  fro*  it— and  these  treat*  were  blown  down  with  the 
exception  ox  one,  and  these  walls— these  two  walls— vers  caught  on  that 
tree  end  rcae  pieces— odds  and  ends  of  fursitare  and  tbe  stove.  I  knsw  the 
two  rooca  where  ay  people  were  likely  to  be  end,  of  cot  tree,  when  I  got  there 
the  first  thi££  I  did  was  lift  up  this  wall  and  see  if  they  were  u&dsr  there 
and  than  they  wasn’t  there  so  I  looked  around  the  street  sad  out  in  the 
yard  and  across  the  etrest*  There  still  was  no  sign  of  tbe*,  so  I  Jrat 
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Cam  2-5 

Rs  heppensd  to  render  that  they  said  they  would  always  go  over  there  la 
"  ess*  zzs* thing  happened  if  they  bed  time— to  this  I'a  house  I  was  telling 
you  about  woera  the  storm  cellar  was.  I  couldn't  see  anyone  else,  the 
neighbors,  they  had  all— they  were  either  under  the  wreckage  or  out  in  the 
fields  or  in  the  area  there  or  possibly  had  already  gone*  But  I  ran  to 
this  bouse  and  it  was,  oh,  a  matter  of  150-200  yards,  and  there  the  people 
were  pulling  the  wreckage  up  and  they  told  me  my  folks  was  already  gotten 
out  and  pons,  ¥sll,  when  they  told  me  they  were  all  right,  why  that  little 
reeling  that  you  have  in  there,  in  other  words,  you're  soared  that  something 
has  happened,  disappeared  and  the  next  thing  that  I  had  in  mind  was  to  dive 
in  and  help  get  those  people  out,  I  did  go  on  data  and  find  sgr  wife  and 
two  children  to  find  out  if  they  really  were  all  right*  I  didn't  take 
auybo<$y's  t  3rd  far  it. 

It  Well,  once  you  found  your  wife  and  children,  than  what  did  you  do? 

Rt  Wall,  I  asked  then  if  they  would  be  ell  right  wad  they  told  me  they  would 
”  bo— that  they  weren't  hurt  and  they  weren't  scared.  The  children— the  little 
boy  w fee  scared,  he  was  badly  scared,  £.1  though  ho  had  kind  of  calmed  down 
and  tboy  had  goes  to  sleep  where  this  house  was  end  sj  wife— I  wee  really 
surprised  how  calm  she  was—  she  sold  "lea  get  out  of  hare  and  go  help  those 
people,  vo 'll  be  all  right,"  well,  tast's  uhat  I  did,  I  left  them  there— 

I  never  did  see  them  Mysore  until  ths  next  morning,  early  the  next  morning. 
As  far  as  people  in  the  t osa,  they  ess^ed  to  ocra  to  tbscaclvos  end  realised 
that  thjy  had  to  do  scr&thlng  and  get  fosse  people  cut.  Wall,  one  of  the 
first  persons  that  I  bjlpsd  got  out  ef  the  street  was  it  customer  of  mine— 
rea  a  ©roeery  store  there— ha  was  pretty  bcoZy  hert  end  it  begin  to  rain 
wfully  herd  too  til  tbja  re  wort  fsox  tending  to  bciltdng  where  we  thought 
people  la’s  or  tb'y  told  us  that  thr.'ce  was  t  aso  in  there  end  begin  to  dig 
erosjid  in  the  n-'-la  tet  the  eterrr^e  taLL rz  e,’?:;it  tide  idrx  c*  wreoixge  there 
afjj.i't— ■ v-:ra  t hr/  told  rj  thsre  ves  a  lot  of  people— tbay  bad  all  gotten 
out,  1‘cbocy  vc3  Lrrl*  Eboy  had  either  gotten  under  ths  table  or  coses  of 
th-m  had  run  to  too  bast  of  the  building  whoa  the  windows  hlew  in  end  others 
told  se  later  on  tit  tivay  ley  on  the  floor  of  tiv-55  wood  buildings  but  near 
those  concrete  buil'iisrjs— it  beats  *»  bow  thsy  got  out— I  don't  know  and 
they  don't  cither,  L*.ose  boys  in  the  pool  hull,  soma  of  then  craulad  undar 
the  pool  tables  you  kasw,  That's  ebout  ty  story, 

Ii  Well,  a 04  if  you  can  reooantrvot  this  a  littla  mors.  When  you  found  your 
~  wife  sad  children,  where  did  you  go  cast? 

lit  Veil,  I  wxit  on  do*n  to  tbs  center  ef  the  town  where  the  bus  station  end 
*”  too  two  different  pool  hallo,  barber  slop  erd  taro  grocery  etorss— that's 
wbsro  most  of  the  perils  roetci  to  bo,  la  tljc  first  block  there,  why 
tL.it  vaa  pretty  well  talon  tp— spectators  exad  pecpla  too  trying  to  get 
thojio  pec.ile  cat  of  tha  cc's.,  you  kcc.,  thr.t  lad  ca/cd  in,  ixA  across  the 
street,  well,  this  Allen  .rad  Lin  people  cere  in  tosro  end  th*y 

wera  dig-ins  tbs*  cut.  Tear#  wait  tas^u  people  that  you  kind  of  had  to 
go  in  groipa,  in  other  words,  tacos  waa  enough  peepia  at  Johnny  Allen's 
store  to  gst  him  out.  There  was  enough  people  at  these  cafes— there  wasn't 
standing  room  hardly  sad  rubble  and  people  steading  on  top  of  it  and  more  or 


B*  less  gssrid rg  around,  m  of  that  trying  to  help  end  mm  didn't  know  vixt 

“  to  do  so  I  wont  on  up  to  Roger's  stars  and  Pock's  end  1  found  Hr*  and  Kro. 
Peek— they  w«ro  oat  in  the  Middle  of  the  street— they  were  ell  right  hot 
as-sre  or  lees  shocked  end  thm  the  pool  hell  there,  the  boys  got  eat  there 
end  seas  of  those  vers  standing  oat*  I  think  there  was  one  or  two  pinned 
in  and  va  dig  around  la  the  bricks  trying  to  get  those  oat*  And  they  told 
as  Hr.  Ereritt  was  in  Me  wreckage*  Veil,  we  never  did  find  his  until  the 
nest  Booming  end  I  wasn't  in  cn  it  whan  they  did  find  Mm,  bat  he  are  in 
the  front  part  of  the  store  end  they  couldn't  find  ary  trace  of  Ida  there* 

2  don't  know,  I  think  they  found  him  in  the  back  of  the  store  order  eons 
of  the  wreckage*  Sobs  of  the  boys  found  a  sot  of  false  teeth  that  they 
said  was  his  and  so  that  kind  of  sparred  the  deal  on  jnst  a  little  fait  see* 
¥sll,  eerly  in  the  assmieg  there,  we  got  in  groups  in  fire-six  or  eight 
end  follows  that  knar  each  other |  ve  begin  to  Bake  a  house  to  house  search* 
la  other  words,  jest  oystecwctic  search  on  down  tits  blocks  so  for  where  they 
tcld  os  everybody  get  oat  all  right  and  then  ve  went  to  another  block  and 
did  the  scaa  thing*  Ey  that  tins  all  these  people  fTca  Searcy  were  cooing 
in  thsre  end  people  that  hadn't  been  hert  begin  to  ran  in  town  and  they 
get  sore  ell  tha  tine  ssd  sou  ware  in  there  from  Kensett  and  possibly 
t&gr  searched  the  uses  place  that  we  did  bat  anyway,  they  were  pretty  well 
groajwd  sp  to  gat  people  oat*  As  far  a a  getting  care  or  ambulances  in  and 
oat,  they  didn't  hare  orach  cfaanoe  there  except  what  was  picksd  wp  hoctiy 
by  e  green  of  Men  end  tfcrecn  oat  of  the  way  and  those  boye  drew*  the  arib*» 
lances  over  tho  dsbria,  etc.,  to  get  in  ttare,  but  I'd  say  by  eleven  o'clock 
lfcy  there  was  quite  a  grws>  of  poopio  in  there  to  help  out  ad  ve  began  to 
get  a?.ibalaa5 c*  free  all— Esber  Springs,  Searcy,  and  ail  those  placeo  .all 
nci^borJi-g  taas— ingasta  was  one — 1  think  they  even  c«a  in  here  frea 
Ests/r’dlle  end  later  on  that  night  why  the  national  Guard  cons  in*  fbe 
Ai harass  Favor  Cii  light  Cscpsay  was  really  on  the  Jcb  early  and  the  Salvo, 
tica  tgzj  end  tfco  Red  Crota  caved  in  that  night— acEa  of  the  units  cate  in 
fro  Hire*'.  E-rrdrg*  I' 'll,  tL.x  I  retired  for  t-xet  tv-o-thrsa  hours— enough 
ta  get  a  little  prr-iihiag  to  «3t  tad  rest  crl  ttea  start  ell  over  again 
with  a  prevp  of  felloes*  Cn  Saturday  af  ternoon  things  was  pretty  vail 
enured  asrqy  a a  fer  as  r» jocs  werk  was  coacemcd  and  I  begin  to  slack  off 
& i  errand  ey  house  to  ace  vhst  I  bad  left*  that's  about  all  I  esn 
mcitjer  Xros  the  tine  this  bsppccei* 

I*  Hell,  through  the  ni(£t  thm  whit  kind  of  work  did  you  do? 

Bt  Hall,  oil  that  niyrt— up  until  eerly  in  tbs  norning— ve  ssarehed  this 

wrecirso,  tie  *aia  teo  Hocks  dcrateim  on  c?  post  the  park  oossraalty  boose 
to  xy  farces  sal  thn  tbs  tiiree  braces  across  fraa  sy  house  and  then  we  vent 
back  cn  tee  neat  block  tc^srds  the  south  end  of  town  and  ve  searched  those 
pl2**3,  but  there  wccld  bo  groups  of  bo  ccsqs  op*  Ve've  focad  these  people, 
tirry're  all  riyit— or  there  vrj  a  few  tart  taro-^ro'rs  piroedy  got  those* 

It  jtrt  bird  of  died  aresy  and  then  you  bc^au  to  ececreftete  oroned  the  Cfesreh 
ywa  feasrrr,  or  off  tract  pises*  to  ew  viuct  else  yen  could  do,  bat  jaat  taken 
&t  a  v£j  le  way  thee#  ptcplv  ia  the  town  of  Jniaania  iksy  got  ftisold  of  the*, 
sol ve3  pretty  veil*  Vasy  recovered,  froa  the  shock  sad  realised  ease  thing 
had  to  be  dcue  and  then  a  little  group  of  then  would  say— well,  let's  go 
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Rt  together—: let’e  go  look  at  this  plaea  (M  what  we  can  find  there,  If  there's 
“  anyone  left— bat  after  they  got  the  biggest  part  of  them  oat,  why  they  bagaa 
to  go  beck  to  their  own  houses*  My  neighbor*  over  there,  they  was  one  hart 
and  the  others  wasn’t  hart,  they  case  over  and  helped  *a  look  under  the 
walls  to  see  if  I  ceold  get  a  few  clothing  oat  or  what  have  you  and  I  did 
get  a  few  clothes— not  •’■ary  manyw-tnd  then  I  vent  with  two  of  tbm  to  their 
place  end  helped  them  gst  an  item  or  two  omt*  Everybody  wes  wringing  wet 
and  they  needed  eoeetklag  on,  yoa  know,  and  then  later  on  why  we  retired 
hack  to  the  Methodist  Church  for  a  little  bite  to  eat  or  ooffee*  Seme 
txxjy'd  rash  lm  and  tell  as  so-and-so  was  missing  or  their  boose  wae  blom 
sway  over  in  a  ns*  area*  Veil,  we’d  all  go  over  there— that  is  a  group  of 
os  would,  I  wouldn't  eij  all  of  thesw- and  search  there  bat  eossetines  we'd 
find  then  standing  around  and  other  times  maybe  they  had  already  gone  to 
sons  of  their  folks'  boose  or  scse  of  their  people  had  come  in  after  tha 
and  taken  them  oat  so  there  was  quite  a  bit  of  confusion  that  way—; yum 
didn’t  know  whether  they  were  blown  sway  or  sissing  or  what  really  happened* 
Actually,  why  I  think  that  caused  a  lot  of  confusion,  because  they  left  to 
go  to  soasone  elae’s  house  or  go  with  some  of  their  people  and  when  we  got 
there  or  a  group  of  searchers  got  there,  why,  they  wondered  what  happened— 
nobody  around,  see*  I  think  in  a  storm  like  that  or  most  any  disaster— 
of  coarse,  sonetdwss  they  can’t  do  it— they  need  to  establish,  say  in  tee 
blocks  or  three  blocks  have  a  center  or  Mve  someone  there  to  kind  of, 
sore  or  less,  check  cn  who’s  gone  out  and  who  hasn’t*  All  of  this— thee* 
people  Kissing  or  leaving  with  relatives  create  quite  a  bit  of  excitement 
and  confusion  too — didn’t  know  what  happened  to  then*  How,  ay  work 
ell  ended  there  about—  as  far  as  rescue  work  was  oonceraed— by  Saturday* 

The  next  afternoon  and  Sunday,  why,  I  was  searching  for  clothes  and  to  see 
whR t  I  had  left  end  I  cteysd  around  ay  place  up  there  to  keep  this  pilfering 
frea  going  oa*  "Ls&t*  was  quite  a  bit  of  that  going  on— outsiders  wars 
beginning  to  cobs  la* 

It  To*  said  you  got  a  eosrale  e?  hours  sleep  and  rest  that  night-^whare  did  you 
“  go? 

E»  Veil,  there  was  a  house  in  the  southern  part  of  the  town  tfcsre  behind  this 
“  produce  house  that  trera’t  dsiaged  too  1-id  and. those  people— they *ro  not 
kin  to  rs,  but  ry  br-  ik rr-irv lew  Rarried  into  the  family  and  it  was  a 
large  house  and  they  laid  trrporcry  places  there  for  people  to  oome  in  and 
root  and  his  house  was  blcsa  a !/ey  too— that  is  the  roof  was  blown  awry— 
so  they  carried  a  few  mattresses  and  beds  over  there  Just  to  sake  Xtmpo 
rary  rest  places*  fcl&a  I  got  there,  there  was  Just  the  neighbors  there  end 
ry  facJJy  wan  ther®— I  probably  looked  kind  of  veathar-beataa  sad  they  had 
a  place  fixed  for  re  to  rest— I  guess  it  was  two- three  hours  maybe— that’s 
about  all*  Then  you  get  up  and  go  out  again,  you  see,  it’a  still  an  year 
rind  end  all  and  yon  cca’t  rest  very  well  and  then  you  go  out  end  work 
eyain  end  look  a round  and  try  to  help  out  and  periodically  I’d  come  bade 
cad  check  oa  the  folks  and  sea  if  they  were  all  right,  finally,  I  just 
stayed  down  there  for  the  rest  of  Sunday  anyway* 
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It  How,  where  did  you  go  Saturday  night? 

St  Well,  Saturday  night  I  worked  all  night.  I  didn’t  rest  any  Saturday  light* 

“  Ho,  Saturday  night  I  stayed  there.  Ion  see,  this  happened  Friday  and  we 
worked  all  night  Friday  night  up  until  the  early  morning  and  I  cane  in  to 
get  a  kite  to  eat  and  a  cup  of  coffee  or  two  down  to  the  Methodist  Cbsrelu 
By  that  tins  they  had  already  set  this  place  «p  and  Saturday  night— I Hi  a 
little  confused— 1  stayed  there  and  then  got  out  again  Sunday  naming  see* 

So  actually  I  said  I  worked  all  night  Saturday  night— I  probably  didn't 
work  all  night,  I  really  don't  knew  just  how  long  I  did  work  but  as  far 
aa  aleep  is  concerned  I  didn't  get  very  nuch.  Let's  eee,  wa  stayed  there— 

I  carried  ny  folks  hone  to  our  cabin  up  in  Little  Bock— I  don't  know  ifcather 
it  was  Sunday  night  or  Monday  morning- I  can't  think.  Must  have  been  Sunday 
night. 

It  Well,  where  did  you  stay  after  that? 

Bt  I  stayed  in  Little  Book  for  u  couple  of  days  and  then  cane  on  hack.  In  othnr 
“  words,  I'd  cose  up  here  and  do  vliiat  I  could  during  the  daytime  and  go  hade 
to  little  Book  at  nigit  for  almost  a  week.  On  Monday  I  case  back  to  get 
what  few  clothes  I  had  piled  under  the  walls  up  there  and  1  worked  around 
and  helped  out  a  few  people,  you  know,  and  then  Monday  night  I  want  hade 
to  little  Bock.  Then,  I  stayed  until,  I  boilers  it  was  Vedneadgy  we  caw 
back  up  here.  We,  more  or  lose,  cose  back  to  attend  funerals,  that's  what 
it  waa,  there  was  quite  a  few  funerals  Wednesday.  That  was  the  end  of  my 
tins  up  there,  the  rest  of  the  tine  I'd  been  in  Little  Bock  and  over  hare 
working. 

It  Did  any  of  your  faaily  get  hurt  in  any  way? 

Rt  Hot  to  require  radical  attention.  They  just  had  bruises  and  those  braises 
””  didn't  shew  up  for  a  day  or  so— very  minor. 

It  They  didn't  need  *edical  attention? 

Bt  Wo,  they  needed  no  medical  attention  at  all.  They  walked  out  under  their 
~  ora  power  and  other  than  just  a  little  bit  nervous  and  being  scared— that  is, 
especially  the  children,  the  little  girl  wasn’t  scared  but  the  boy  was— that 
was  the  end  of  it. 

It  When  they  were  scared— how  were  they  acting? 

Rt  He  had  a  fear  of  a  atom  cowing  back  again— after  all,  it  did  thunder  sad 
~  lightning  early  Saturday  morning,  you  know,  and  it  rained  pretty  heavily 
and  he  wee  uneasy  about  the  storm — ha  kept  asking  about  it,  but  I  tM«ar 
its  all  over— it  happened  so  quick  that  be  really  didn't  know  what  took 
place.  Eie  only  thing  he  did  was  to  do  what  his  Bother  told  him— he  didn't 
break  loose  and  run  or  anything  like  that— be  did  just  exactly  as  he  was 
told— the  Baste  as  If  be  had  b®*n  drilled  In  it  for  sea*  time,  but  he  hadn't 
been  drilled  in— he  waa  scared— that's  tbs  reason. 

It  Do  you  raw  amber  how  he  was  acting  whan  you  first  saw  him? 


Bs  ¥411,  let's  B44 — when  I  got  down  to  ths  boose  the  children's  clothes  mow 
“  vet  and  they  had  put  then  to  bed— that  is  oovered  than  up.  Bbey  weren't 
asleep  and  when  hie  heard  ns  cone  in  why  he  asked  ne  if  I  was  all  right— 
he  wanted  to  know  where  I  was  when  the  stem  happened  and  then  he  asked 
ne  if  I  was  all  right.  But  he  was  over  his  fright  by  the  tine  I  got  there* 
However,  that  early  Saturday  noralng  whan  all  this  thunder  and  lightning 
happened— it  rained  again— why  ha  stayed  dose  by  ne  «d  kept  asking  ne 
was  it  going  to  atom  again,  you  know*  Of  course,  I  told  him  to  aaaa  Ms 
nerves  that  that  was  just  a  thunder  atom  or  an  electrical  atom— after 
resalts  of  the  atom— and  not  be  scared,  that  possibly  it  vouldo't  happen 
•gain*  I  had  to  ease  him  off  aose  way,  you  know,  bat  I  don't  know  of  a 
•tom  ever  striking  one  tine  and  then  in  the  next  naming  striking  in  the 
law  place*  It  night  happen  but  I  never  have  heard  of  it  co  I  told  hln 
the  atom  wouldn't  hit  there  again,  it  was  all  over  with,  that  there  would 
be  a  lot  of  rain  follow  it— kind  of  explained  it  to  bin*  ¥ell,  he  eeenad 
to  accept  what  I  told  hinj  he  v&a  calm  the  rest  of  the  tine*  Any tine  he 
was  around  as — I  don't  know  how  he  acted  around  his  Bother— bo  night  have 
besa  putting  up  a  brave  front  around  ne*  Most  boys  do  that,  you  know, 
around  their  dad* 

It  Bow  has  ha  acted  since  than? 

fit  Ufay,  since  then  be  is  not  uneasy  daring  the  day  and  if  the  day  la  aunahiigr, 
“  pleasant  like  today— co  clouds— he  doesn't  worry  but  if  it's  raining  and 
the  Moods  begin  to  gather  sad  it  gats  windy,  be  bogias  to  get  concerned* 
fie  begins  to  ask  questions  sod  he  stays  around  in  to  house  or  near  sous 
of  w.  Shis  lest  Fiddly— lest  wesk-ecA— wo  had  pretty  good  wind,  pretty 
good  thunder  stem*  Eo  got  up  tea  sessa  tiro  I  did  and  looked  out  the 
window,  and  I  naked  hia  I  said  pJoircxf,  era  you  scored)  ere  you  wearied 
e.'XiZt  a  et-r rif  I  c._ld  ci*v;rc'o  not  gyii-g  to  bs  a  etoa*B  Ba  tf-ja  etf«ll, 
dad,  I*n  eot  Harried  as  iopg  as  I  cm  eae  tiosa  clouds;  see  what's  going 
ox,  bat  wha  I  gat  eesrad  is  et  night.*  I  said  Cucll,  do  you  think  you're 
ever  going  to  get  over  14?*  He  esyo  “k’oll,  I  ha  not  aa  scared  sa  I  was.* 

I  eeid,  la  *y  torse,  trby  I'n  concerned  about  it)  what'll  happen  when  these 
Meade  gather*  I  had  explained  to  bin  sines  then  several  different  tines-  ■ 
I'd  got  fain  off  by  faicsclf  end  talk  to  bin  how  these  atoms  ccae  up  end 
told  fain  tot  toy  were  not  very  frequent  or  anything  like  that  and  be 
shouldn't  be  scared,  that  bolng  scared  possibly  sight  get  Mb  hurt  ease 
tins* 

It  Tea  ware  talking  of  the  ehildren^what  about  the  little  girl? 

Ks  Sneoncemed— sbe  doesn't  realise  what  it's  all  about)  winds  or  anything 
liks  tot— you  ess  ebe's  only  fertr  yeara  old  aad  it  just  didn't  sake  a 
big  irpreesiea  ca  hrr*  C1.3 1  e  nsrrei*  diecafisod  it  with  tatj  c over  tulles 
•beet  it*  to's  kind  of  hf  p7/-g>»lucly  urywey,  you  know,  and  it  just 
xxrtr  ssde  any  ispreocion  on  kev,  It  just  aeessd  Ills- the  know  eoretiiing 
had  happened,  of  course  yea  fcooj,  bat  a  llttlo  kid  life*  tot-weslMa  they 
ere  hart  cr  injured  or  ecsistong  like  th&t—4t  wouldn't  asks  ary  irprv scion 
on  then*  to 'll  never  rcto^xr  this  atom— oh,  6 as  sight— but  I  dsubt  it 
very  such.  low,  the  boy  trill,  bo'll  always  re ece'^t  it*  ...  He'll  always 
have  that  fear  in  Mb  until  scaiebody  that's  got  a  better  explanation  than 
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Rs  I  havs,  or  somebody  can  talk  to  him  and  ooariaeo  him  that  ha  shouldn't  bo 
scared  of  it  or  that  bo  should  not  got  soared  of  way  littlo  cloud  and 
wind  that  cornea  up.  It  mill  just  have  to  vaar  off  with  ago* 

Is  Ton  mentioned  boform— something  about  distant  relatives  in  Jifltrmia  .ware 
“  any  of  your  relative*  hart  in  any  way? 

Et  Veil,  new,  they're  not  kin  to  mo*  Ton  aoo,  sty  wife's  brother  married  a 
“  girl  in  Judecnia  and  they  wasn't  ray  of  tten  hurt.  In  fact,  I  don't  tMwir 
the  people  in  thoir  house  cron  realised  thsre  was  a  storm  or  one  earning, 
at  least  they  d'da't  never  discuss  it  with  so*  Sow,  the  brother-in-law, 
he  won  in  his  house  and  he  told  me  that  vhsa  things  began  to  blow  in,  they 
didn't  cacpoct  a  stera  or  cyclone  ecsing  either*  I  don't  know  what  part 
of  tie  hoGae  they  vsr*  in  and  where  they  were,  bat  be  said  when  the  windows 
begin  to  fly  oat  that  titay  ren  to  the  opposite  of  the  houco— for  instance, 
the  winders  wore  blowing  in  from  tha  eorriisiGot,  why,  they  ran  to  the  north¬ 
east  part  of  tha  bonce  end  be  didn't  tell  me  about  his  roof 'going  off* 

Shat  he  tfcou^it  about  it?  Ee  said  it  just  ell  hsppe&sd  so  quick  be  didn't 
realize  what  it  use— ?a5n\t  had  happened-- and  he  was  more  cr  leas  dased  about 
it.  Ee  vaa  Idr-i  of  in  a  d&se— to  just  look  np  and  see  the  open  sly*  It 
rained  ctsfolly  hard  and  I  think  they  pulled  right  out  and  vent  to  this  boose 
asst  door  where  I  vaa  tailir^j  yon  ell  these  pscple  ware  end  stayed  there 
until  fas  winds  diad  er  rather  the  rains  stuped*  Ton  toe,  it  earns  a 

terrible  rain  after  this  uixA— juat  in  sheets-—  that's  wharo  they  were*  I 
never  did  talk  to  him  very  asch— what  he  did  do;  how  he  felt* 

It  Ware  they  hart  in  any  way? 

Et  Ho,  they  vacs' t  fcrrt  a  bit*  Eoae  of  those  people  vero  hurt*  They  didn't 
~  r:  ruire  ey  hcc^itslisfticaj  they  didn't  require  ay  czsrlcatlca;  co  ellnned 
pl&orrj  va  truiccd  places* 

It  Varo  ay  of  your  close  friends  hurt? 

Et  Vs  oil,  the  esa  across  tha  street  vaa  hart.  Thy  took  Mm  to  the  hospital  and 

“  I  haven't  sem  hin  elnoe  than.  I  don't  know  how  bad  ho  vaa  hurt.  This 

Johrry  fllca  find  I  were  preiiy  rood  frier/  r— you  eao,  he  wna  killed— and 
Er.  E#,  Lia  ecu  vza  killed— f  tty ’ro  very  clone  frier  is  cf  ours  and  I  didn't 
acc  tlvi’t  either*  I  didn't  r;o  fv~i  rntil  ear)tf:j»  this  week.  I  had  a  lot 
of  frier.i}  in  tha  neiciberkoad  tkcro  that  vnsn't  btrt  test  all  cost  to  see 
fcbout  i !/  feitlly  tni  nena  of  tb;ir  people  were  hrrt.  Too  littlo  girl*  in 
tlio  noxt  block  frea  uj,  I  erticretajii,  they  v?re  blown  completely  out  of 
taoir  horjjo  across  the  read.  1/y‘ro  gc~?--left  for  Cdifomia  now— but 
other  than  bruiaea  end  ecratchco— wby  that's  all,  weren't  seriously  hurt* 

It  Those  friaoda  that  got  killed,  when  did  you  find  out  ebont  that? 

Et  Cft,  within  en  h cur  after  I  got  there,  I  yaecs,  Tuy  ware  digging  in  their 

”  fci'ildir  ’3  for  th.,u  tnd  of  conrco,  I  went  up  there  tad  askvl  about  then  and 
t_-;T  cmid  they  v-ra  r  all  this  rat'J.0,  iy  otiy  thought  was  to  got  In 
t-iire  tal  help  get  tbja  out  and  tha  other  people  the  sum  way* 
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I*  Md  yea  see  azyone  *ho  m  inhered  that  Hgfetj 

£*  fct  that  night.  I  did  tha  wot  to— i  m  ^  ^  _ 

H.  0— they  picked  hi*  aa  He  me  hart  and  I 

“ia  leg  vac  hrokaTand  Ma  b*dl5r  bart»  1  «* 

ted  fell  oa  h±a  sad  I  called  as  M*  aa  a  — ^ad  1*®r*  ***• 
other  people  out  bat  they  «@r»  go  messed  f?**  m  tbmM  leading 

toe  tim»  Soegr  mould  either  bare  a  mst  ft'5?  4  kao*  1*o  they  ware  at 
In*  tSwffi  otri.  loa  jtut  didn't  atop  to  aaT^^^  ****  W  th*arir*r*  cany- 
I  wsa  eith  thia  group  of  esa  *of2  ver®~at  le*3t  I  didn’t. 

«ad  ecae-oaa  wcuid  eay  tvn  £i*v.  either  going  or  cs* dag  or  la  dtodn 
«“*  «"0d  be  ell-t^rs  ^ffeSa‘^fdT*  ^*V^d  look  and 
coasdoos  tine  we  get  to  ?^^  g„  ' f 1 *  **5n  t  knocked  ontj  he  waa 

direct  la  frent cf  “*  *  **»  ftonitare  afore 

of  tha  Bjittrecece  eff  of  the  brotea  oat— to  took  cm 

•ateleacegett tere.  ®tll  the 

a  ms. s  ma  scp.  I  didn't  stay  and  tat*  to  »><», 

I*  &w  did  you  feel  mhma  you  »«  mt 


w*.  to^cT^ Jf??£S  *»■  ■*««£;  ^  « 


_ _ "  ,  T — Ty  *  "w  ««*  wi9  a 

iillod  or  eter-’r;’ 


<r-its  <  f<s/  In  E  w*cS3  o-i  t  .??*  “V—kI  Itnan 

Sv^a  tv-«— ii  dlc’-’.st  ra  Ivj  t:r  •*?*  !"*?•  *n*  or  Issued  ia 

*'-i-  u./uii  iv  U.i  ia  go  c*4— *  •.jl"  1,*4'3  *"  t^'2.  Istc?  ca  you 

i«  d-v.is't  tether  Ecj  I  ta  t--~  07  *^2a  thc3#  things  teppsa, 

w?U/C  :°  P^Plo  Jwt  throw  csLhrir  &%?****  ff5®  P^'l®  do,  yctt'ae 
ii*  ^-t  d.3era3t  bo  v!  -2r  ns  thai~w-— '  ^T±ia  «  ^  *  ',C^T  *2^  teller  and  everythin 

to  tok  U  ovar-to  it  boU^^  L^  °*  U*"  vh*»  1  **"  t£T^ 
„  w„  ^  “•  the  spar  of  the  aoemt  It  doew't, 

11  tell,  idsy  do  yott  t«ppoee  that  Is? 

I  «Bppoee.  Ve'vv  all 

<«  t  -:...  Sd  i  to  be  bad 


_  .  -  — —  wa 

T*'.*'  t  ’’  I'll  ttil  you  etc 
**  t^ir  for  ^-.: 

*o*kUs  a»d  all  that 


iuv  V--^  .  ~  •BA 

"■'  v^-  L~*^'o  ta  ij^rsssioa  ca  yoe 
—xu3  for  help,  bagging  for  te0p  or 


I«  ^aon-l  ^  «p«— .  Wf— rtu 
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Hi  Wall,  not  too  bad,  but  that's  kind  of  past  history  sad  I  don't  cars  nacfc 
~  about  going  into  that  port  of  it,  It  didn't  offset  ss  in  snj  w sj  but  It's 
jest  so  Tagus  In  agr  Hind  no*  and  I'd  have  to  think  a  long  tine  before  X 
could  ever  bring  it  book*  But  os  far  as  being  in  the  thick  of  the  battle 
or  anything  that — I  wasn't*  It  m  accidents,  sore  or  less,  or  things 
that  happen  on  the  baas— I  don't  scan  front  line  experience  or  bettls  aa- 
perlenss,  ¥hat  I  aesnt  use  explosions  on  the  bass  and  airplane  accidents 
and  things  like  that— ships  cracking  up;  there's  ona  or  two  ships  cracked 
up  and  I  Has  in  on  the  roacao— that  is,  with  ths  group  of  b»— the  only 
thing  that  cosea  to  your  Bind  is  to  help  those  people,  to  do  what  you  can 
for  t&3— ycn've  got  a  job  to  do.  Ton  see,  that's  altogether  different 
than  this  civilian  business— you're  trslned  for  that  kind  of  stuff.  In 
civilian  life  you're  not. 

It  Boa  badly  dasegsd  vas  your  bouse? 

Hi  Ky  bouse— there  wasn't  anything  left  but  the  water  tank— the  hot  water 
”  tante— snd  the  broken  pieces  of  eoenode.  K»  walls  were  completely  away 

froa  the  boaoe  and  ths  house  was  off  of  its  foundation— tbit  la,  tbs  floor— 
but  tbs  walls  were  ell  scattered  out  in  ths  street  with  the  exception  of 
thaes  tt"3  that  I  told  you  about  and,  of  ©curse,  pieces  of  furniture  end 
pieces  of  clothing  and  lindeass  and  rug3 — chair*  all  broken  up.  As  fur 
»  bsing  able  to  salvage  esything,  there  wasn't  anything  to  salvage*  It 
trua  ell  brofcaa  or  torn  ocnca^y  car  other,  I  just  gave  It  up  as  a  bod  job— 
that's  it,  I  didn't  have  any  thought  of  picking  up  furniture  «d  trying 
to  ealvcgo  it,  I  did  try  to  got  e  few  clothes  end  just  looked  around  to 
ses  vlurt  I  hod  left. 

It  Go  the  wry  to  Jcdcorla— besides  your  fsnily— were  you  worried  about  what 
"  ripht  happen  to  your  ho7»a  rad  ths  things  you  own? 

Hi  V>11,  y>fn  tba  bi^fe’ffy—  tho  way  I  w«nt  in— everything  was  blow,  away, 

"*  T gvl  cc  vld  »©o  vhr:t  beppraad  to  it,  V":?a  I  could  look  across  there  and 
so®  til  them  place, i  gcr.o  I  knew  swxsthins— I  expected  to  fled  the  worat 
ycr<i  kr,rj.  Ten  cavlcn't— dririr;  a  little  bit  foot— even  thick,  I  bod  to 
vetch  tbo  road.  I  had  co  watch  what  few  cere  that  was  ccalrg  cn  ths  road 
w«-e  behind  r.o  and  I  didn't  giro  it  tco  ltuch  thor.fht.  Dcd  ay  Kind  set 
r*cr«  or  less  on  getting  th-mr®,  I  didn't  think  vimt  could  fears  hmpenad  to 
tho  feully  until  efter  I  drove  ry  cpt  in  cri  £ot  out.  Then  I  wes  concerned 
abort  tbt^-rhers  t L'vjr  vert)  and  wh3t  L&i  ktw.rcd  to  then.  Eat  goirg  over 
tlv~*c,  I  only  had  cm  thour'ai  in  riri  and  t-xt  was  to  gat  tbsre  end  get 
theme  in  obo  pioeo— get  unclear  ell  those  vires.  When  I  left  I  got  out  on 
tho  hirhary  E-ii  try  tho  no  rl res  all  dcra.  The  firct  thin;  that  cane  into 
sj  nii^l  urns  th?.t  they  world  be  still  olivo  aid  I  would  bars  to  avoid  thaw— 
a-v/  kind  cf  a  wire— nt  take  a  chf-cce,  ihrt  sane  thin;  was  oa  ry  Hind  all 
tho  vcy  in—' to  get  thrro  ir  o«e  p?  ace— not  bars  a  wreck  or  not  hit  urythingj 
ren  into  s z.j  of  thvjs  wires.  I  was  rather  ccrcfclj  I  watched  what  I 
I  could  see  ihei—it  vas  light  eooufpi  that  I  ooold  see  that— see  where  they 
wore,  ii«r*  was  t*o«throg  tourist  curs  aha  ad  of  Re  and  they  were  driving 
clow  Kd  oae  nan  had  stopped  In  front  of  these  wires— trying  to  flag  ho 
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Ks  down*  I  slowed  down  behind  this  ear  but  I  an  there  was  a  place  share  I 
“■*  cotdd  <Zri~rn  out  on  the  shoulder  of  the  highway  and  lii  the  ditch  end  get 
around  those  wires  and  I  did  that*  That  kind  of  broke  the  fading  too— 
to  get  there  is  one  piece— to  vetch  him}  he  vaa  out  in  the  middle  of  the 
road  warring  both  hands*  I  aappoae  he  thought  maybe  it  vet  a  cra*y  nan 
driving  thie  car  becauaa  he  stepped  back  when  I  drove  by  him  and  •••  by 
the  tine  you  hit  the  schooltouae,  then  everything  vaa  levelled*  Torn,  could 
aee  erezyvhore  within  a  radiue  of  two-three  blocks*  Tou're  familiar  where 
all  these  houses  are— who  vaa  there— whose  hone  vaa  here— and  aee  it  all 
gone}  it  nada  kind  of  a  bad  impression  too*  Tou  wondered  what  had  happened 
to  thew you  couldn't  aee  them— there  vaa  no  people  around*  There  was  a 
few  people  on  one  side  of  the  street— hovered  around  can  and  these  people 
possibly  were  in  those  cars— I  didn't  atop  to  see,  I  vaa  anxious  to  get 
down  to  the  house  end  different  ones  said  sonething  to  mj  I  don't  even 
reaesber  what  they  a  aid*  I  do  remember  one  boy  wade  acne  rnaark  to  no 
about  wasn't  this  terrible  or  did  you  ever  aee  anything  like  this*  His 
face  was  showing  strain— I  would  e ay  it  would  be  fear  in  his  face  or  he 
was  frighten**!  and  he  saw  his  Bother  and,  of  course,  he  broke  there* 

•••  I  did  slow  down  long  enough  to  see  that— it  seems  like  I  asked  Ida 
if  his  folks  were  all  right  but  then  1  went  right  on— I  didn't  stay  and 
talk* 

la  Tou  also  mentioned  before  that  people  seated  in  a  state  of  shock*  What 
”  did  you  Bean  by  that? 

Rx  Veil,  they  were  wore  or  less  stunned*  They  were  walking  around  and  willing 
~  around  and  not  saying  anything.  They  didn't  even  see*  to  be  in  a  hurry* 
They  ware  like  they  v*re  lost— they  wasn't  s eying  anything  to  anyone* 
Those  that  were  together  thst  I  saw  were  consoling  different  ones*  It 
night  haro  ben  of  tboir  people  or  neighbors  or  scaathing  lika  that*  But 
Jeat  a  fallen  by  hicsc-lf  cr  ar y  of  thr>- thsy  jtat  seereo— they  were  looking 
to  the  rich*,  to  the  loft— but  their  f  cca  shewed  no  expression  other  than 
a  stare,  erd  walking— they  were  walking  with  a  stare  on  thslr  face  like 
thiy  couldn't  believe  it*  ...  Ho  one  was  hysterical  or  anything  like  that* 
I  didn't  set  a  soul  that  was  that  way* 

Is  Did  yon  hear  of  anyone  beecaring  hysterical? 

It  Ho,  I  don't  recall  bearing  anyone  being  hysterical.  I  had  several  people 
”  to  ask  ns  if  I  had  setm  e«*  of  their  friends  or  bom  of  their  people  and 
they  wore  ehcwinr  a— acre  or  less  of  a  strain  on  their  fact*  I  wouldn't 
know  whether  it  would  be  anxiety  or  what  it  vaa  but  you  could  tell  that 
they  ware  deeply  concerned  over  these  people*  There  were  no  smiles}  na 
laughter  or  anything  like  that* 

Is  Khan  you  ware  working  than  did  anyone  taka  the  lead  sort  of?  Taka  charge 
“  or  how  did  you  prooeed? 

Is  Well,  it  wasn't  organised  or  anything  lika  that*  The  fallows  just  semed 
~  to  pair  off  together*  I  don't  even  know  who  the  man  was  that  was  with  we. 
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Bj  never  .««m  or  eight  of  u  there,  ve  jest  kind  of  paired 

~  off  together  ad  ve  vent  la  this  direction  and  the  other*  vest  in  the 
other  directicaw  Of  course,  ve  talked  book  and  forth  to  each  other  aad 
when  ve  lifted  ap  these  pieces  of  tivbar,  he'd  say  "I'll  hold  this  vp  aad 
you  get  wader  and  see  vhat  70a  can  see*  or  *700  help  as  lift  this  off, 
there  way  be  emetine  under  here**  Then  later  on  why  sow#  fellows  cm  by 
that  2  kaew  ead  ve  talked  back  aad  forth  to  each  other  but  I  wouldn't  a  ay 
they  vas  any  particular  per  eon  la  charge  or  took  charge  la  any  of  the 
bunch  2  me  la  anyway* 

2s  Ton  ngutdeaed  sows thing  before  about  pilfering  going  on— did  you  eee  any 
“  of  that  actually? 

Bt  Mo,  2  didn't  actually  eea  any  pilfering  going  on*  The  next  day— it  vas 
~  dry-light — in  ether  words  it  vas  Saturday— aad  they  vas  a  few  strangers 
eaao  through  mi  seasons  begin  to  pass  the  word  around  that  there  had  bean 
pilfering— people  who  didn't  belong  there  begin  to  look  through  things* 

2  wouldn't  say  that  they  actually  did  pick  up  anything  because  2  didn't 
eee  it— it  was  told  to  us  by  others,  you  know,  bettor  stay  around  aad 
watch  your  place,  there's  a  lot  of  people  coaing  la  that  doesn't  belong 
here*  Veil,  people  haTe  those  thoughts— they  eeoa  to  have  thoughts  like 
that— that  will  go  oa  end  I  think  they  say  those  things  when  actually 
they  don't  know  whether  its  happening  or  not*  It  possibly  did  happen 
later  on*  2  didn't  sea  any  pilfering  going  on*  In  fact,  the  strangers 
that  emgi  by  the  nest  dzy— where  I  was— they  didn't  offer  to  pick  up  scy¬ 
thing— they  3xst  stood  around  end  looked  or  they  asked  questions  if  you 
ware  in  the  ho&ae  or  if  there  vas  anybody  hart  and  would  woke  r  marks 
I  don't  see  how  you  got  cut  and  such  things  as  that;  verse  atom  they'd 
ever  seen  or  worst  disaster  they'd  ertr  b*aa  around*  But  they  didn't— 
vea  people  thet  I  ecu— they  didn't  offer  to  pick  up  anything*  Several 
cr&n  up  csd  ecksl  if  I  needed  help  or  anything  like  that* 

It  Vera  there  assy  strangers  in  at  the  tine? 

Bt  Saturday  afternoon  before  they  got  tho  things  kind  of  under  control  they 
was  people  ease  in  frou  neighboring  towns*  I  wouldn't  say  they  was 
etrangera— they  was  strange  to  xe*  Sunday  they  woe  any  zuraber  of  than 
earn  in,  they  wren  told  whar#  they  vers  fro*— sobs  of  then  did— as  far 
away  as  Valmrt  E±dgs,  Arkansas*  •••  Biers  was  quite  a  nssber  of  out-cf- 
tcun  people  in  there— just  sightseers  rare  than  anything  else—  thay  wasn't 
offering  so  help  or  anything*  Just  walking  through*  Later  on  the  M&tlonal 
Guard  end  what  few  polico  officers  there  was  begin  to  run  these  people  out 
of  there  and  step  then  :  -d  question  then  and  ask  tiwa  where  tfcay  were  frow 
or  if  they  had  ulativta  there  and  if  they  didn't  have  would  they  please 
gst  out,  that  they  were  hindering  tho  roving  of  tbs  debris  end  searcMzg 
for  the  people*  Evidently  they  still  thought  there  was  people  in  the 
wreckage  Sunday  and  they  vast  hawi  been  but  I  didn't  know  of  it  if  there 
was*  In  the  section  where  I  vas  everything  sesned  to  be  pretty  well 
squared  away  as  far  as  rescue  work  vas  ooneerned* 


I*  Bov  did  you  f  Ml  about  these  people? 

Rt  About  thasa  strangers— these  people?  Vail*  else?  I  didn't  know  theu  I 
”  didn’t  have  any  feeling  against  them*  I  didn't  know  whether  they  belonged 
ttaara  or  not,  bat  Sunday  I  begin  j  think  that  thaaa  people  should  stay 
ont — those  that  told  me  that  thay  case  in  Just  to  aaa— I  resented  their 
praaanca  in  other  words*  *m  Questions  tnsy  would  ssY  s  ism  o f  the  things  1 
would  Irritate  yoa  just  s  little  bit  and  then— 1  didn't  a  ay  it— bat  yon 
wanted  to  tell  then  to  go  on  and  wind  their  own  business,  bat  I  wasn't 
impolite  to  anyone  end  no  one  wss  Impolite  to  as  or  they  didn't  wake  any 
cracks  or  anything  like  that* 

It  What  were  sows  of  these  questions  that  Irritated  yowl 

Rt  It  was  the  continaons  questioning  by  different  ones  yon  knew,  a  group  would 
“  coos  up  and  ask  yon  questions  about  yccr  boose  and  year  fmaily.  Hell,  he 
would  no  wore  leave  and  you'd  look  around  and  thers'd  be  scwsbo^y  also 
looking,  ready  to  ask  you  s  bunch  of  questions*  They  were  wanting  to  know 
what  you  did)  what  happened  you  knew)  where  your  folks  were)  who  was  hurt) 
how  wazy  ware  killed*  They  wars  especially  concerned  If  there  was  sqyoos 
killed  in  the  building  and  it  was  just  so  nany  asking  questions  that  you 
soon  got  tired  of  it— you  know,  explaining*  I  was  tired  anyway,  I'd  been 
up  so  long  and  didn’t  have  such  rest*  Bat  there  was  no  harm  Meant  by  any 
of  thaw- they  was  just  wanting  to  know* 

It  Bid  you  hare  any  trouble  finding  a  plaoe  to  sleep? 

Rt  Ch  so,  they  even  sent  for  ae  asked  as  to  case  by  end  rest,  you  know*  Be 
~  otfesr  words,  I  had  s  place  to  go  whenever  I  finished  ay  work*  I  wasn't 
out  in  the  open  like  seas  of  thaw  with  no  piece  to  go*  Ten  see,  there  wss 
ary  ncrioor  cf  people  riso  bad  no  picss  to  go*  I  don't  know  what  they  did* 
but  no  erne  eeeeed  to  cent  to  go  scrrplaoe  else.  They  either  wanted  to  stay 
around  and  help  or  look  through  thsir  wreckage  and  things*  I  know  there's 
people  stayed  up  all  night  long  and  nothing  else  if  they  wasn't  helpixq; 
anybody  they  was  jnst  standing  by  watching— dida't  offer  to  go  into  shelter 
oven  in  the  hard  driving  rain— they  wore  still  out  there— onlookers  I  guess 
you'd  call*.*** 

It  Bid  you  ever  hare  any  trouble  getting  enough  to  eat  the  next  day? 

R*  *0*  I  don't  know  why,  but  I  never  did  get  very  beayry*  I  did  have  a 
”  craving  for  southing  hot— such  aa  coffee— and  let's  see,  it  was  sonatina 
Saturday  when  I  did  get  •  oca  thing  to  eat  and  it  vis  coffee  and  donuts  as 
I  reteeber*  It  seemed  to  satdnfy  nr  hunger  and  I  didn't  stay  around— 

I  wont  right  on  back  out*  I  ball  errs  seasons  even  brought  a  pot  of  coffoo 
up  there  where  wo  were— a  thereof  jug  of  coffee  sod  cosste*  It  wasn't  « 
Salvation  A nqr  worker— It  seoaed  like  it  was  sous  one  in  tbv  tow  there 
brought  it — someone  even  left  s  thermos  jog  of  coffee  for  a*— thermos 
bottle  rather*  Bat  ee  far  as  being  bus^ry,  I  don't  think  I  jot  hungry 
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R:  until  »oae  time  Sunday  I  begin  to  get  a  little  hungry  but  I  got  plenty  to 

—  eat  froa  tbs  Salvation  Amy — they  were  there  that  night — it  was  acre  or 
less  first  aid  that  night  and  something  to  eat  the  next  day. 

It  What  about  the  drinking  eater — wasn’t  that  knocked  out? 

Rs  Well,  the  water  there  at  ay  place  never  ceased  to  run  until  they  cut  it 

—  off  sees  tine — I  believe  it  ran  there  until  Monday  coming.  Those  that 
didn't— there  was  a  pipe  that  was  broken  off  and  it  was  shooting  out  this 
pipe — that's  where  they  drank— those  in  that  end  of  the  town,  a  few  of 
then,  I  don't  say  everybody.  And  that's  something  else  that  didn't  occur 
to  me  or  coas  to  as— that  I  was  ever  thirsty  until  I  got  this  coffee. 

It  seeasd  to  do  the  job.  I  don't  even  recall  taking  a  drink  of  water, 
during  all  this— the  first  part  of  the  stora.  There  were  cigarettes 
passed  aaong  the  men— those  that  didn't  have  then  were  offered  a  cigar¬ 
ette — scatstking  like  that,  bat  hunger  and  thirst  didn't  enter  with  ns. 

It  After  you  moved — you  coved  around  a  lot— did  you  have  any  difficulty  in 
getting  around — transportation  afterwards,  the  first  few  days? 

R:  Yell,  I  didr.'t  have  occasion  to  want  transportation  at  that  time.  I  left 

~  ’ey  car  on  the  street.  I  could  get  it  in  and  out  and  of  course  I  couldn't 
get  it  dora  where  the  people  were  staying  because  the  streets  were  all 
cluttered  up  and  the  wires  across  there  and  1  just  left  it  there  and  I 
walked  everyplace.  I  didn't  use  ray  car  until  Sunday  afternoon,  and  I 
wasn't — I  didn't  need  transportation.  Biia— it  didn't  take  long  for  them 
to  get  these  bulldozers  in  there  and  begin  to  clear  the  streets.  They 
were  in  there — they  unloaded  those  things  early  Saturday  woming — I  think 
they  brought  one  or  tso  over  from  Searcy — the  highway  departosnt  or  county— 
and  those  ware  in  thero  vary  early— I'd  say  thoy  were  in  tkare  eleven  or 
twelve  o'clock — you  tea  this  etora  happen. id  eboat  5*30,  and  let's  see, 
that's  five  kcum — thoro's  a  lot  can  be  done  in  five  hours  in  a  short 
distance  thora.  Everybody  aeeraad  willing  to  help  gat  stuff  out  of  the 
any  eo  thsy  could  bring  a  truck  in  thara  and  clear  the  way  for  ambulances 
to  get  in  and  out. 

I*  What  were — what  are  the  major  problems  that  the  tornado  has  raised  for  you? 

Rs  Bousinr  sostly — the  loss  of  the  furniture  and  uy  possessions.  I  Just  seen 
to  take  at  for  granted  that  they're  gone  and  I'll  just  have  to  start  all 
over  again,  but  the  raain  thing  is  the  family  is  in  one  part  of  the  country 
and  I'd  Lire,  and  we  no*d  to  be  together,  especially  so  soon  after  the 
stora  bocscse  I  think  it  woold  help  all  of  us  to  be  together  and  it  just 
not  anything  available  where  we  con  all  be  together  without  tremendous 
expenso.  Tnoy'a  cry  number  for  sale,  but  aftor  a  thing  like  this  happens 
why,  I  don't  feel  like  leaping  right  in  and  buying  senathieg  right  off 
tha  reel.  I'd  rather  wait  just  a  little  bit  ard  kinda  see  where  I'*  at. 

Caa  tli I ng  about  a  stora  like  this— until  you  start  setting  up  housekeeping 
again  you  rtdly  don't  knew  vhat  you  hi7e  lost  until  you  get  under  way 
again.  As  it  is  now— when  it's  not  before  us— re  don't  niss  it,  but  now 
when  we  get  together,  why,  then  we'll  realise  sure  enough  what  we've  lost. 
It'll  make  a  big  impression  on  you  then.  I  .know,  I  talked  to  a  lot  of 
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people  that  have  gotten  temporary  quarters  or  they’ve  gotten  a  place  to 
acre  to  and  they’d  said,  "I  didn't  knar  I  did  have  so  such  to  lose,*  and 
they'd  talk  about  the  different  things.  Well,  nor  In  ay  case,  as  far  as 
furniture  and  baddothing— and  there’s  your  little  odds  and  ends  of  medi¬ 
cine  that  you  have — your  keepsakes— your  hunting  equipment — your  fishing 
tackle— all  that — that  all  costs  money  and  you  won't  know  how  much  you 
have  lost  until  you  begin  to  look  for  these  things,  but  at  the  time,  well, 
the  loss  didn't  concern  ms— the  thing  that  concerned  me, was  the  folios  all 
right?  foil,  nor  I’m  thinking  about  it  because  I’ve  got  to  replace  it* 

It  Vhat  has  been  done  to  help  you? 

Rt  Veil,  I  haven't  applied  for  any  help  so  far.  I  think  my  wife  went  to  see 
the  fled  Cross  people  yesterday,  but  I  haven't  been  to  anyone— I  haven't 
asked  for  any  help  or  I  haven't  been  to  see  anyone.  I  haven't  filled  oat 
ary  questionnaires  or  been  to  any  of  these  relief  agencies  such  as  the 
Bed  Cross  and  the  different  churches  and  things  like  that.  Kind  of  feel 
like  that  I  can  make  ny  ora  way  in  a  period  of  time  and  not  have  to  ask 
for  help.  There  are  so  many  core  people  that  need  it  and  are  worse  off 
than  me  and  my  family — I'd  like  to  see  them  get  a  little  help  and  it 
seems  that  the  general  attitude  of  all  the  people  that  I've  talked  to 
with  the  exception  of  a  few  that  they're  not  going  to  get  any  help 
through  some  of  the  organisations  that  have  offered — are  set  up  for  that 
purpose — just  taking  the  detail  work,  but  I  think  possibly  that  they 
think  it  would  ba  given  to  them  right  off  the  reel— as  soon  as  they  ask 
for  it— they  possibly  don't  stop  to  think  how  much  detail  work  goes  with 
it — hew  much  time  it  will  take  and  that's  causing  a  little  bit  of  feeling 
aeons  people — that  they're  not  going  to  be  helped — the  people  that  I've 
talked  to  on  tiro  street — different  ones.  A  lot  of  ex-sorvice  men  that  I 
kuca  don't  have  any  faith  in  the  Red  Cross — they  just  don't  think  that  the 
Rjd  Cross  rill  help  thorn.  They  seca  to  thick  that  eomuthirg  else  goes 
dth  it.  I  don't  luo.r  whirs  they  got  that  idea.  I've  never  been  in  a 
position  chare  I've  bad  to  csk  for  help  from  the  Rrtd  Cross  or  anyone, 
really.  Until  ny  tiro  oomos,  why,  I  don’t  knew  what  ry  feeling  would  be. 
There's  any  number  of  the  boys  seem  to  think  that  the  Rad  Cross  will  do 
nothing  for  then.  Khy  they  have  that  attitude,  I  don’t  know,  but  there 
mast  be  a  foundation  for  it. 

I*  Well,  have  you  heard  any  talk  about  the  way  the  relief  work  is  being 
handled? 

Rr  I  can't  remember  any  conversations  off  hand  right  now — how  those  fellows 
feel  or  her*  they  cap  roe  3  therrolves.  A  few  of  thwrs  were  a  little  bit 
ir  patient  and  said,  well — in  no  uncertain  to  m3 — I'm  certain  the  way  they 
put  it  to  re — "foil,  th*;  heck  with  it — I'm  not  going  to  get  any  bolp  any* 
vct — I'll  just  go  ahead  end  do  the  boat  I  can."  There's  not  very  many 
boys  that— or  ran— in  ry  stopping  on  the  street  and  tslking  to  them— seemed 
to  have  any  Idea  that  they  are  going  to  get  any  holp.  Others — the  ones 
tha* — I  guoss  ecy'oe  I  ought  to  classify  these  people— I  don’t  know  how  to— 
tho  people  that  have  had  neons  and  vcys— maybe  lived  a  little  better — they 
see*  to  think  that  the  Rod  Cross  and  these  different  relief  agencies  are 
going  to  coas  right  on  through  and  those  are  tho  people  that  hesitate  to 
ask  for  any  help,  bat  then  there’s  another  class  that  aeeae  to  think  it 


should  be  given  to  then  right  off  the  reel*  Noe  that's  the  way  I  get  it* 
Some  of  the  old  folks  have  asked  ne  and  hare  asked  eoae  friends  of  nine 
what  to  do— tfiio  to  go  to,  and  hare  asked,  ""Jould  you  go  to  the  Bed  Cross?* 

I  told  then  to  go*  And  these  other  boys  that  are  in  ny  class— I  don't 
knar  how  to  explain  it— boys  that  hare  pretty  good  neans  of  living  and 
hare  an  income  and  own  their  home,  etc.,  well,  they  hare  all  advised  then 
to  go* 

It  In  regards  to  helping  people,  yon  think  setae  thing  could  hare  been  done 

~  that  wasn't  dene? 

Rt  I  don't  see  bow  they  could  beat  what  they  did  in  the  way  of  setting  19 

”  first  aid  stations  and  getting  the  National  Guard  in  there  and  getting 
help.  I  don’t  belisro  it  could  be  any  batter  other  than  an  organised 
army,  standing  by  and  waiting.  As  far  as  getting  help  otherwise,  such  as 
financial  aid— why  X  think  it  will  taka  tine.  I  think  they  are  doing  all 
they  can  as  fast  as  they  can.  After  all,  there  are  a  lot  of  details  to 
work  out  and  as  far  as  clothing  and  food  was  concerned— in  a  dny  or  two 
or  less  than  that  they  had  plenty  of  food  in  there  for  those  that  would 
go  get  it,  and  the  hospital  oare  for  the  injured,  and  all — they  did  every¬ 
thing  possible  with  what  they  had— everything  was  here  or  it  had  to  be 
carried  to  Newport  or  Batesville  or  Little  Bock.  For  major  disaster  Ilka 
that,  1  don’t  believe  it  could  be  worked  any  better  than  the  way  it  was 
carried  out.  And  clothing— it  could  have  been— of  course  those  were  do¬ 
nations — a  lot  of  them — it  wasn't  sorted  out  in  sizes — it  was  just  bundles 
of  clothing  or  boxes  of  clothing  and  possibly  thoy  didn’t  get  the  correct 
size  or  maybe  some  of  it  was  a  little  worn.  A  lot  of  them  needed— the 
biggest  part  of  the  people  needed  bedding  and  they  needed  quilts  and 
blankets.  I  didn't  bear  any  grumbling  about  the  clothing  thoy  were  get¬ 
ting  or  the  food  they  were  getting.  Where  tha  grumbling  is  coming  in  is 
getting  a  little  help  afterwards  to  rebuild  their  homes  and  place  to  live, 
beat  of  those  people  that  do  all  this  grumbling  about  the  Bed  Cross  and 
the  Salvation  Army  and  these  different  organizaticns--they  don't  stop  to 
think  how  much  tirte  It  takes  and  what  kind  of  detail  work  they  have  to  do. 

2s  Were  there  any  problem  caused  by  the  tornado  which  weren’t  handled  aa 
effectively— as  efficiently  as  tiiey  might  have  been?  Tou  mentioned  some¬ 
thing  like  bedding  before. 

Hi  Well,  I  believe  that  if— I  don't  know  who  brought  in  the  firet  clothing 
thing — whether  the  Bed  Cross  brought  that  in  or  the  Salvation  Army  or 
what— but  I  think  that  if  this  clothing  had  been  classified,  in  other 
words — a  box  of  blankets,  e  box  of  sheets,  a  box  of  pillow  slips,  and 
so  on  like  that,  it  would  have  helped.  But  as  it  was  it  was  thrown  In 
any  place  they  could  find  because  they  had  no  place  to  1*7  it  cat  or  to 
eet  it  up.  There  wasn't  any  place  there  except  the  Kethodist  Church  eid 
the  old  hotel  over  there.  It  was  rather  Jonbied  up  and  there  was  no  one 
to— tha  place  that  I  ririted — there  wasn't  anybody  handing  out  anything. 
Everybody  was  just  in  there  grabbing,  getting  what  they  could.  That’s 
where  there  was  a  little  cocfusicn,  and  it  was  rather  scattered.  They 
had  part  of  Vue  things  desrn  at  the  box  factory  there  and  they  bad  soaeof 
it  in  the  old  hotel  building — they  was  still  in  the  crates— it  had  never 
been  gotten  out — segregated,  in  other  words,  eo  you  could  tell  what  it  was* 


I  went  to  w»e  if  I  could  get  some  blankets.  When  I  walked  there  and 
saw  all  that#  why  I  just  f org  ->t  about  it  and  went  on  back.  Later  on  I 
found  ny  blankets — so  1  didn't  need  them. 

I:  Was  there  anything  that  you  wanted  to  know  that  you  couldn’t  find  out  about? 

R:  I  was  just  in  the  group  there.  I  could  hear  everything.  I  knew  the  fel— 

“  Iona  that  were  kind  of — I  knew  the  Mayor— and  I  knew  kind  of  what  was  going 
on  but  I  didn’t  have  any  occasion  to  want  for  information.  But  they  were— 
seemed  to  be  a  little  slow  getting  their  headquarters  set  up  for  that  type 
of  informs  tioo,  such  as  where  to  go  to  get  what#  where  to  go  to  get  this 
or  where  to  go  to  get  clothing#  or  where  to  go  to  get— to  register  for 
their  loans#  etc. 

I:  When  did  they  set  it  up? 

Rs  I  mink  that  was — as  I  said#  I  wasn't  up  here  for  a  day  or  two  and  It  was 

~  set  up  possibly  after  I  left — os. ybe  Tuesday— they  begin  to  kind  of  get 
organized.  Now  down  at  the  Methodist  Church  there  they  had  a  kind  of  a 
place  to  muster  in  and  out  who  was  missing  and  who  was— where  they  were 
sent  tc— the  people  that  were  injured  where  they  were  sent  to— to  what 
hospital  or  what  town.  The  Salvation  Army  had  charge  of  that#  and  the 
Red  Cross,  too.  But  it  was  carried  out  pretty  good.  I  think  it  was 
well  handled.  I  think  that  that  thing  was  set  up  as  fast  as  it  could 
be  set  up  and  handled  as  well  as  it  could  he  handled  under  those  condi¬ 
tions.  I  don't  believe  there  was  a  great  deal  of  confusion  about  these— 
what  to  do— how  the  place  was  set  up.  Everybody  seemed  to  know  where  to 
go  to.  The  Methodist  Church  seemed  to  be  the  nerve  center.  They'd  go 
there  to  gat  all  tboir  information  and  then  later  on  they  begin  to  set 
it  up  here — in  different  districts#  you  know. 

I*  Did  you  go  to  the  Methodist  Church  in  Judsonia  at  any  time? 

Rs  The  only  thing  I  went  there  for  was  to  get  something  to  eat  and  to  find 
out  whether  they  csedod  working  parties  where  I  could  help  out  the  most. 

Or  where  they  needed  someone  to  do  something,  such  as  clearing  out  debris 
or  act  as  a  guide  to  the  people— these  relief  people  that  were  coming  in 
there.  They  held  their  mootings  more  or  less,  there, — the  people  such 
as  the  Aide men  of  the  town  and  the  Mayor,  and  they  held  that  in  the 
Mayor's  office,  too.  They  kind  of  got  together  and  organized  what  was 
to  bo  done,  hoar  to  clean  the  streets  out#  where  to  send  all  this  heavy 
equipmont.  The  Arkansas  Fewer  and  Light  Company  and  the  gas  companies 
and  the  water  companies — they  were  all  on  the  ball.  They  got  over  there 
and  they  begin  to  clear  out  lines  and  the  gas  companies  begin  to  check 
the  meters  end  they  cut  off  the  gas  and  run  things  dorm  in  their  line  of 
work.  The  water  company  was  there  to  check  the  different  boxes  where 
they  turn  off  the  water  for  certain  district j— each  one  of  those  are 
laid  out  in  zones,  i'nere  the  water  was  running  freely,  for  instance#  op 
in  tty  neighborhood— why  they  soon  cut  tae  water  off  there — they  soon  cut 
the  gas  off  there— or  took  out  the  meter  and  plugged  it  or  turned  the 
plugs  there — what  do  they  call  them?— shut-off  valves.  But  I  think  that 
Arkansas  Power  U  Light  Company  just  did  a  wonderful  job  of  getting  their 
part  done— they  bad  full  crews  in  working— the  telephone  company#  too* 
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Is  When  did  you  find  out  how  big  ths  stern  was? 

Es  That  night.  They  was— hear  come  could  you  find  it  ont— it  had  hit  Bald 

—  knob  and  those  areas  and  in  that  vicinity  up  there.  Sons  one  cane  in 
looking  for  me  to  tell  me  that  one  of  my  truck  driven  was  in  the  atom. 
There's  a  guy  you  ought  to  get  a-hold  of— he  was  right  in  the 
of  the  storm  at  Boldingd.Ua  in  a  truck.  They  told  ra — and  then  I 
asked,  "Bow  far  up  did  the  storm  go?"  And  they  said  it  got  part  e£  Bald 
Knob  and  of  course  1  saw  Doniphan  over  here.  I  didn't  know  whether 
Ksnsstt  was  bit  or  not  but  word  begin  to  cose  in  where  it  had  hit  that 
night  and  the  next  morning  people  from  Kensett  and  people  from  other 
towns  that  had  gotten  in  there  to  help  out,  told  where  all  they  had  hit. 

Is  Hor  did  you  feel  when  you  heard  her  big  it  was? 

Et  I  was  rather  dumbfounded  that  it  could  be  so  wide  and  so  big.  AH  that 

~  I  had  ever  read  about  or  heard  about— hit  in  a  small  area.  But  Saturday 
or  Sunday,  one  of  those  two  days,  different  people  from  different  sections 
of  the  town  told  how  the  storm  hit  in  their  area.  Because  I  could  sea 
all  tiie  biggest  part  of  Judsonia  there  where  sy  house  is — the  wont  part 
of  it — and  I  never  did  go  look  at  the  other  parts  until  a  week  later, 
but  I  didn't  realize  that  the  storm  was  as  bad  as  it  was  and  covered  such 
a  distance  or  area.  It  made  quite  an  impression  on  me  that  it  did  as 
much  damage  as  it  did.  People  Sunday  afternoon  came  in  from  Desaric  and 
told  me  that  the  storm  had  hit  between  Dec  ark  and  Searcy  and  then  also 
told  me  about  hitting  around  Cotton  Plant  and  Carlisle  and  England. 

I:  Did  you  hear  any  stories  about  how  much  damage  was  caused  by  ths  storm? 

R:  Oh,  yes — an  estimation — I  heard  any  number  of  people  estimate  how  wyt 
damage  it  did  in  this  particular  district  hare  and  of  coarse  it  was  big, 
most  of  it  was — how  many  hundreds  of  thousa&ij  or  million  dollars  worth 
of  damage  it  did.  Each  one  had  his  cmn  idea.  Personally,  on  mine,  I 
didn't  even  try  to  estimate  hew  much  damage  it  did  since  I  read  of  so 
much  about  it — what  damage  it  did  do.  People  from  Augusta  came  in  that 
bad  been  in  the  Cotton  Plant  area  and  told  me  what  damage  it  did  than 
and  how  it  missed  the  town,  how  many  people  it  killed  for  the  district 
that  it  covered,  and  I  was  surprised  it  killed  so  cany  people  and  la 
that  small  area  there.  I  think  it  was  27  or  s  one  thing  like  that  and  then 
the  next  week  when  I  went  back  to  work  I  drove  through  there  on  ay  way 
to  work  my  territory  and  I  saw  part  of  it.  It  didn't  look  near  as  bad 
as  this  storm  here— of  course  it  was  in  a  rural  district — this  was  in  a 
town.  Most  of  this  damage  was  done  on  the  fares  or  the  edge  of  the  town. 

I  don't  think  the  average  person  realizes  ths  damage  it  does  to  a  farcer's 
house — it's  just  one  house  or  just  'two  houses  or  three.  They  don't  think 
about  the  peoole  that  was  killed  in  there  and  you  see  it  scattered  over  a 
small  area  where  if  they  walk  into  a  town  like  Judsonia  they're 
at  the  damage  that' a  done. 

There's  lots  of  talk  about  the  storms  in  the  past  and  a  lot  of  cosparlson 
made  between  the  storms  in  the  past  and  this  stem.  I  heard  that  tw« 
was  the  worst  that  they  had  ever  seen.  That’s  about  the  only  talk  that 
I  heard  of— comparison— not  rumors. 
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Is  Why  do  you  suppose  soma  houses  were  so  hard  hit  and  others  weren't  so 
”  badly  damaged? 

Rj  This  store  just  happened  to  dip  there.  They  skip  about  and  that  seemed 
“  to  be  the  path  of  it.  It  jumped  Searcy*  These  people  here  claim  that 
this  Bruce  Mountain  or  Hill  turned  the  storm  and  also  a  strong  north 
wind  changed  the  course  of  the  storm.  Otherwise  they  seemed  to  think 
it  would  have  hit  here.  But  it  hit  this  place  and  botneed  and  the  wind 
changed  its  course  or  helped  change  its  course  and  it  went  more  southeast 
and  then  northwest  and  it  just*— it  dropped  when  it  did— it  goes  so  far 
and  then  it  drops  and  then  it  will  rise  again  and  it  will  drop  some  place 
else.  Maybe  it  will  go  for  miles  and  then  drop.  1  believe  that  they 
traced  this  storm  as  far  over  as  the  other  side  of  McCray*  It  kind  of 
played  its  course  out  there — not  very  ouch  damage  was  done— then  they 
break  up.  Some  people  in  Judsonia  claim  that  there  was  two  storms  met 
and  hit  at  the  same  time*  No  doubt  it  did — the  damage  it  did— I  don't 
think  one  storm  would  do  that — one  tornado— or  one  twister— whatever  you 
might  call  it.  Sans  people  have  a  superstition  that— I  don't  know  whether 
it' s  a  superstition  or  not— there  may  be  something  to  it— that  a  storm 
will  follow  a  course  and  hit  back  a  second  time.  Others  think  the  town 
was  being  punished  for  something,  but  1  don't  think  so*  I  think  that's 
just  a— it  could  happen  here— it  could  happen  anywhere* 

I:  Did  you  have  any  idea  what  a  tornado  would  he  like  or  was  this  .different 
than  you  expected? 

R:  This  is  a  little  different  from  what  I  expected  it  to  he.  Any  place  that 
“  I  had  been  visiting  in  the  past  where  a  storm  had  hit  it  wasn't  such  a 

wide  path. 

I:  Was  this  better  or  worse  than  you  expected? 

Rs  It's  worse  than  I  expected.  I  didn't  expect  to  find  as  much  damage  done 
~  as  I  did  find  since  I  ran  into  it  out  here  and  saw  what  had  been  done 
there.  That's  thinly  populated  out  there— in  other  words,  there's  not 
a  great  number  of  houses  like  there  is  in  a  town.  When  I  saw  that  I 
thought,  "Well,  maybe  it  hasn't  done  too  much  damage,"  but  when  I  got  to 
Judsonia  or  got  where  I  could  see  it,  I  was  astounded  how  much  damage 
was  dona.  I  just  couldn't  hardly  believe  that  the  whole  tom  would  be 
wiped  out  like  that.  I  think  if  another  storm  would  come  up  I  would  be 
more  concerned  about  it  from  now  on  than  I  ever  have  been  in  the  past. 

I  imagine  my  reason  for  feeling  that  way  is  because  it  hit  at  home.  A 
lot  of  people  never  give  things  like  that  a  thought — they  hear  of  a  storm — 
they  hear  of  a  disaster  somewhere — they  actually  don't  realise  what  has 
happened  until  it  hits  close  to  them  and  then  after  that  has  happened 
they  are  more  concerned  about  the  other  people.  I  wouldn't  take  a  chance 
from  now  on  out  cn  any  kind  of  a  cyclone  condition.  Everybody  came  in 
or  everybody  that  I  talked  to — expressed  their  thoughts  about  the  storm 
that  they  had  never  realised  a  storm  did  that  much  damage  until  they  sanr 
this. 

Is  After  the  storm,  did  you  feel  sick  or  ill  in  any  way? 
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Rz  Barer  at  any  time.  Vj  emotions  more  or  lees  got  the  beet  of  ae  when  so 

~  ussy  friends  cams  In? 

Is  I'w  not  clear? 

Rz  Well,  that  was — I  would  be  up  at  my  place  and  these  fellows  would  come 

~  in  and  they— it  just  made  you  kind  of  choke  up  a  little  bit,  you  know. 

They  were  feeling  sorry  for  you  or  they  ware  sympathising  with  you  just 
a  little  bit  and  it  kind  of— you'd  see  soma  fellow  come  up  that  you  had 
knssi  all  your  life  or  maybe  your  beat  friend  and  say,  “Well,  Roberts, 

I  sore  am  sorry  to  hear  this—,"  and  all  that— it  would  kind  of  bother 
you  a  little  bit  but  never  did  bring  any  tears  or  anything  like  that. 

I  didn't  sob— the  way  I  did  it— I  said,  “Well,  I'm  lucky  wf  folks  are  all 
alive— the  loss  is  nothing  compared  to  what  it  could  have  been  if  some 
of  them  were  killed. **  I  saw  some  that  ware  grief-stricken— when  their 
friends  came  up— and  sympathy  got  the  bast  of  them— they  cried  and  sobbed 
and  tears  carta  in  their  eyes  and  things  like  that.  But  it  didn't  bother 
do  that  way.  The  way  I  thought— I  was  just  so  thankful  that  my  people 
ware  alive — ay  family  was  alive— I  didn't  even  think  about  xy  loss — it 
would  have  been  bad  the  other  way  and  there  was  no  other  way  for  we  to 
feel  but  to  feel  thankful  or  grateful  that  they  escaped  uninjured  and  I 
couldn't  think  about  my  personal  belongings  and  things  like  that  being 
blcsrn  away.  I  didn't  even  think  about  those  things — tne7  didn't  man 
anything  to  me  as  long  as  they  were  all  right. 

I*  Ion  mentioned  before  something  about  not  noticing  hunger  for  a  while. 

Rz  Tes. 

I:  Wall,  did  that  continue — loss  of  appetite  or  anything  like  that? 

R:  After  the  first  day?  Ho,  I  think  the  reason  I  didn't  get  hungry  or 

didn't  notice  it  probably  was  because  I  was  working  hard  and  didn't  want 
to  quit.  Going  without  scs-3 thing  to  eat  isn't  anything  unusual  with  mo. 

I  nevar  eat  lunch  during  the  doy — I  just  go  ahead  and  work— hanger  doesn't 
bother  me  that  much.  I  eat  a  heavy  brep.kfast,  a  big  breakfast,  as  a  matter 
of  fact,  and  I  go  without  lunch.  Uaybe  drink  milk  or  something.  It  didn't 
bother  ms.  I  didn't  hear  anyone  else  ssy  anything  about  it.  But  I  think 
maybe  the  work  that  I  was  doing — I  didn't  think  about  wanting  sat '3 thing 
to  eat.  It  wasn't  norrousnocs  or  anything  like  that— loss  of  appetite 
frtr*  excitement— it's  just  the  fact  that  I  didn't  want  to  quit  to  go  oat,— 
that's  about  the  only  way  that  I  can  explain  that. 

I*  Poll,  since  the  storm,  do  you  find  it  harder  to  keep  your  mind  on  things 
and  concentrate? 

Rj  mind — it's  on — it's  on  the  town.  I  wonder  if  it  will  build  back.  Hew 

soon  it  will  build  back.  How  rainy  people  will  stay.  How  many  will  leave. 
In  other  words,  I  just  wander  what  they're  going  to  do.  But  as  far  as  it 
being  on  cy  mind  or  dreaming  about  it  or  seeing  it — dreaming  about  it  at 
night  or  seeing  it  all  the  time  like  some  people  do—^yhy  it  doaea't  stay 
in  ay  mind  at  all.  I  get  busy  and  go  to  work  and  I  forget  about  it.  Some 
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people  say  they  can't  sleep*  I  Just  talked  to  a  lady  today*  She  says 
every  time  she  lay  down  and  dozed  off  she  would  begin  dreaming  about 
flying  lumber,  splinters  and  rubbish  going  through  the  air*  I  don't 
see  that*  Doesn't  stay  on  ay  mind  that  way*  Of  course  the  picture  of 
the  destroyed  town  is  there*  Sometimes  whan  I'm  driving  the  picture 
of  it  cooes  back  in  * y  mind  and  the  people  standing  around,  but  other 
than  that  it  doesn’t — I  don't  dream  about  it  or  think  about  it* 

Is  What  pictures  did  you  say  coos  to  mind  that  you—? 

Hi  Just  a  picture  of  the  town  and  people — that  night  when  I  went  into  the 

storm — seeing  those  people  in  the  streat — th;  *irst  view  of  the  town  as 
I  went  in  there.  Once  in  a  while  that  will  come  back  to  me*  But  it 
doesn't  come  back  to  me  unless  I  get  to  talking  to  some  cue*  As  far  as 
sitting  here  in  the  room  or  going  down  the  street  thinking  about  it— I 
don't  think  about  it.  Sometimes  when  I'm  driving  I'll  have  some  person 

on  my  mind*  I'll  picture  the  street  and  try  to  see  if  I  can  see  those 

people  or  remember  seeing  them  or  remember  if  their  house  was  blown  away 
or  jest  exactly  what  happened  to  it*  Bat  it  goes  off  just  a  minute— it 
doesn't  impress  me  in  ary  way* 

It  How  often  does  this  happen? 

Hi  Why,  I  couldn't  say— maybe  once  or  twice.  I'd  be  maybe  sitting  around 
here  in  town  and  somebody’ d  come  in  and — *tfell,  Roberts,  I  heard  you  was 
in  this  storm — "  —wall,  I'd  say,  "I'm  not  in  it — my  people  were  in  it—" 
and  they  bo^in  to  ask  a  lot  of  questions.  Then  you  kind  of  visualize  how 
this  thing  locked  as  you  explain  it  to  then.  That's  the  oily  way  it 
cones  to  cy  mind.  Soma  customer  will  ask  you  about  it  and  it  kinds  cornea 
back*  Aa  far  as  suffering  from  shock  or  anything  like  that,  it  didn't 
affect  nia  any  my  at  all.  I  don't  have  a  horror  of  the  town  or  tho  storm 
in  xy  mind.  The  only  way  it  comas  ba-':  to  sa  about  the  town  is  through 
a  discussion  with  sc^aone. 

It  Who  do  you  •talk  about  these  things  to? 

Hi  I  call  on  a  lot  of  people  and  they  all  know  that  we  live  there.  Sven  to¬ 
day — this  is  tha  second  trip  around— and  they're  still  asking  questions. 

Aa  a  matter  of  fact  I  do  more  answering  of  questions  than  I  do  selling* 

It's  protty  hard,  too— the  first  time.  I  don't  think  I  got  any  work  done 
at  all  by  answering  questions.  This  time  it  was  a  little  better  but  it's 
kind  of  blowing  over  now — they  begin  to  talk  about  other  things* 

It  Whan  things  quieted  down  a  bit,  did  you  find  it  harder  to  do  your  regular 

“  work  than  usual? 

Ri  No.  It  didn't  bothe-  me.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  I've  kind  of  shown  a  little 
increase  in  business.  In  other  words,  it  irssn't  hard  for  me  to  adjust  my¬ 
self  to  back  to  work.  I  took  off  that  week-— bad  the  min  work  sy  place— 
but  when  I  got  ready  to  go  back  Monday  aoml&g,  I  carried  on  just  as  usual. 
I  didn't  stop  me  from  going  to  work  and  I  haven't  worried  a  great  deal 
about  it* 


It  How  much  time  did  you  take  off? 
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Just  a  week. 

What  vara  the  reasons! 

The  first  few  days  was  to— of  coarse,  you  see,  Saturday — Sunday  -yo>  eoaLd 
hardly  count  that  as  taking  off  a  week— hot  Monday,  Tuesday,  Wednesday  and 
Thursday— it  gave  me  a  chance  to  get  ay  folks  located  somewhere  and  ganre 
me  a  chance  to  make  arrangements  or  to  look  for  somethii^,  and  game  as  a 
chance  to  kind  cf  clean  up  around  the  old  place  up  there  and  maybe  find  a 
few  odds  tnd  ends  cf  tools — just  look  for  things,  and  gars  na  a  chnee  te 
help  some  of  ay  neighbors,  and  it  gave  ms  a  chance  to  halp  ay  brother-in- 
law  and  some  of  his  people*  The  hoes  seemed  to  think  that  1  needed  tins 
to  get  things  dona.  He  had  a  fallow  work  my  place*  What  I  mean  to  get 
things  done  is  kind  of— to  look  for  a  place  to  live  and  to— if  1  had  Xo 
do  any— such  as  going  to  the  Red  Cross  if  I  wanted  to  go  to  the  Bed  Cross 
or  if  I  wanted  to  sea  about  buying  a  home — why  it  would  give  aa  a  ghmof 
to  look  around.  That  was  the  only  reason  I  took  that  weak  off*  I  area 
called  him  after— or  I  sent  him  word  that  I  would  be  ready — would  go  to 
work  in  two  or  three  days  after  the  storm  happened.  Be  sent  word  bad^ 
ha  says — "Take  a  week— you'll  need  it  to  get  straightened  out  in— by  » 
few  clothes—"  — things  like  that.  Sure  enough,  I  did  have  to.  I  had 
to  go  buy  a  traveling  bag  for  one  thing.  1  had  several  pairs  of  shoes 
and  they  were  watersoaked,  shrunk,  and  I  couldn't  wear  those.  I  had  to 
go  boy  some  dress  shoes,  you  know,  and  1  had  to  go  buy  eaoa  dress  shirts 
and  I  had  to  buy  underwear,  and  so  on  and  so  forth.  It  took  a  little 
time  and  you  couldn1 1  do  it  so  xaach  here  so  I  went  to  Little  Bock  to  do 
all  that.  In  other  words,  I  spent  three  days  in  Little  Bock  and  ww  had 
to  take  what  few  clothes  we  had  to  the  cleaners  and  to  the  laundry  sod  go 
back  and  forth — that's  the  only  reason  I  took  that  week  off. 

What  would  you  say  was  the  worst  thing  about  the  storm  for  you! 

What  would  I  say  the  worst  thing  about  the  storm  was?  There's  so  modi 
there,  it  would  be  hard  to  say.  I  believe  that  the  loss  of  lives  was  the 
worst  thing  and  then  next  to  that  the  loss  of  property  and  hemes  and  the 
confusion  that  it  caused  among  the  people— where  to  go— what  to  do — what 
they  were  going  to  do— but  I'm — the  thing  that  impressed  as  most  was  tha 
number  of  people  killed  in  the  tan  here*  To  the  best  of  knowledge 
I  think  someone  told  me— that  there  was  3U  killed  outright  that  night. 
Othsrs  were  found  later  on  or  died  later  cm.  1  believe  that  was  tha 
worst  part  about  it  for  me.  I  didn't  think  about  property  loss  so  wedn, 
the  the  seeing  of  people  trying  to  get  their  belongings  together  and 
moving  out  ana  things  like  that  made  a  pretty  big  impression. 

In  tha  storm,  what  upset  you  most! 

I  can't  say  that  anything  upset  ms.  I  wasn't  emotionally  upset  or  tnt«ny 
upset  so  it  didn't  affect  ms  either  way.  It  was  bad,  you  know.  I  bad  that 
feeling— it  was  a  bad  thing— but  being  emotionally  upset  or  mentally  upset 
or  make  a— creating  a  feeling  of  horror  of  anything  Hie*  that— it  didn't 
bother  me.  I  don't  think  It  bothered  my  wife.  It  possibly  bothered  the 
boy  just  a  little  bit.  I  didn't  see  too  many  people  that  were  emotionally 
upset.  Those  that  lost  seme  member  of  their  family  were.  1  saw  quite  • 


bit  of  that  at  the  funerals  and  naturally  we’d  see  that  anyway,  but  people 
that  didn't  lose  anyone — any  member  of  the  family—  ’'Well ,  I' re  got  it  all 
to  do  over  again  now,”  that's  just  the  attitude  they  had— they  weren't 
upset  so  much*  T.jen  about  the  third  day  some  of  the*  begin  to  see  the 
brighter  side  of  it  and  talk  about—^oll,  I  wanted  to  change  the  house, 
anyway  and  now  will  be  an  opportunity,”  so  I'd  say  on  that  third  day  after 
the  storm  they  begin  to  get  a  different  view  of  things.  They  didn't  have 
their  minds  so  much  on  the  destruction  as  they  did  getting  started  all 
over  again. 

Is  What  about  yourself? 

Rs  He?  lbs  only  thing  I  had  in  mind  was  to  get  my  family  together  up  here 
eo  we  could  be  together  at-  the  end  of  the  day's  work.  About  furniture 
and  all  of  that.  I'll  just  have  to  start  all  over  again.  In  other  words, 
we'll  start  housekeeping  all  over— just  like  it  was  when  we  first  get 
married.  As  for  noma — why,  I  don't  plan  on  buying  anything  right  now— 

I  did  plan  on  renting  and  we're  not  going  to  jump  right  in  and  go  in  debt 
for  a  lot  of  8 tuff .  ’.?*»' re  going  to  got  by  the  best  way  we  can  on  as 
,  small  amount  as  wa  car.  Try  to  set  by  on  a  pay-as-you-go  basis.  In 
other  words.  If  we  famish  one  room,  why,  we'll  pay  for  it.  We  don't 
want  to  go  in  debt  for  it  and  there's  been  several  people  offered  me  help— 
that  is,  friends  and  just  individuals  come  to  me  and  tell  me,  "If  you  need 
any  money,  why,  let  me  knew."  Well,  I  don't  want  it — I  don't  want  to  be 
obligated — I  don't  want  to  have  to  pay  it  back— I'd  rather  try  and  do  it 
myself.  I  had  one  outright  gift  of  money  left  for  me  and  I  turned  it 
down— it  wasn't  pride  or  anything  like  that— I  just  didn't  want  to  accept 
it.  One  fellow  offered  to  lend  me  a  lot  of  money  and  I  could  pay  it  back 
whenever  I  could  or  a  little  at  a  time — it  wasn't  a  gift — it  was  a  loan 
to  be  paid  back  as  I  could  pay  it  back,  and  I  turned  it  down.  Now  those 
are  personal.  Frca  an  agoncy  that  does  those  kinds  of  things,  I  possibly 
would  accept  that.  I  have— the  way  I  feel  about  it — I  have  a  good  job 
and  I'd  rather— tiiare 's  two  ways  to  look  at  it:  if  it's  a  gift  from  some 
of  these — like  a  church  organization  or  the  Red  Cross  or  something  like 
that,  why,  I  wouldn't  mind  taking  it  and  then  if  I  couldn't  get  it  that 
way,  from  some  firm  or  some  outfit  that  would  make  a  loan  to  you.  I 
would  accept  that  and  pay  it  back,  but  I  wouldn't  pay  back  a  loan — s&y, 
like  go  to  scene  of  these  agencies  there  in  Little  Rock  and  borrow  a 
thousand  dollars  and  pay  it  back  at  a  high  rate  of  interest  and  have  to 
meet  payments  every  month — a  hundred  dollars  or  fifty  dollars  or  something 
like  that. 

I*  Do  you  feel  you've  changed  in  any  way  because  of  what's  happened? 

R*  Do  you  mean— do  you  think  that  the  storm  would  make  me  change  oy  way  of 
living? 

I:  Well,  living,  or  in  your  ideas  of  things — your  values? 

R:  I  was  changing  all  along  for  the  best.  Maybe  this  will  rush  it  on.  Tes, 

I  think  it  would  change  a  man's  outlook  on  life  in  my  position.  I  beliare 
he  should  live  a  little  different  life— it  makes  you  think  of  a  few  tilings 
that  you  could  do  in  a  better  way— a  better  way  to  live.  So  far,  I  tM.ilr 


that's  the  reason  tbs  family  wants  to  get  back  up  here  with  me — all  of  us 
be  together*— it  rakes  a  family  closer  together.  In  other  words,  they're 
a  tighter  circle  than  they  ever  have  been.  They  realize — they  seem  to 
realise  what  could  have  happened.  It  didn't — so  why  not  live  a  better 
life,  see.  That's  my  attitude  and  I  think  it's  everybody  else's  that 
I've  ever  talked  to* 

Hhat  do  you  mean— a  better  life? 

ffhat  I  mean  by  that  is — that  just — I  don't  hardly  know  how  to  explain  it 
nyself  since  I  made  the  statement.  We  all  belong  to  the  church  and  we  all 
attend  church.  It  just  makes  you  feel  a  little  different — have  a  little 
better  outlook  on  life.  In  other  words,  don't  regard  it  so  lightly. 

Is  Ton  think  the  town  has  changed  in  any  way? 

Hs  So,  I  haven't  noticed  it  so  much.  Everybody  seems  to  be  thankful  that  it 

”  wasn't  any  worse  and  they  all — some  of  them — seen  to  think  that  since  they 
got  through  this  that  they  will  turn  over  a  new  leaf  and  try  to  live  a 
hotter  life — I  suppose  you'd  say  morally  and  spiritually,  too.  You  see  a 
lot  of  them  that  way  and  you  hear  a  lot  of  them  talk  that  way. 

I*  Have  you  gotten  to  know  any  people  better  since  the  storm? 

H*  Tes,  you  find  out  about  a  lot  of  people— how  they  feel  about  you.  Before 
this  happened,  they  possibly  walked  down  the  street  and  spoke  to  you  and 
talked  to  yc*  a  little— wasn't  concerned  about  your  welfare  or  anything. 
Since  this  happens — has  happened,  they  seem  to  be  more  concerned  about 
your  family— your  welfare  and  just  about  everything  in  general,  and  they'll 
express  their  fealinga  towards  you — they  seem  closer  to  you,  friendlier 
to  you,  and  they  seam  to  want  to  help  if  they  can,  you  know.  That's  the 
way  I  seem  to  find  it,  anyway.  In  over  hers  I  was  just  not  too  well  ac¬ 
quainted  with  a  lot  of  people  and  I  didn't  think  they  knew  me  but  come  to 
find  oat  they  did  know  me  after  the  atom  was  over,  or  daring  the  storm 
and  they  were  concerned  if  I  was  in  the  storm  or  if  any  of  wy  people  were 
hurt — whore  I  was,  see,  a  lot  of  people  didn't  know  if  I  was  in  town  or 
out  of  town  and  *hen  you'd  meet  them  they  said,  "-'/oil,  boy,  I  wonder 
where  in  the  world  you  was — I  couldn't  hear  from  you — I  couldn't  see  you — 
nobody  had  seen  you— wo  didn't  knew  whether  you  were  in  town  or  out  of 
town."  Those  were  people  I  had  hardly  ever  talked  to  before  in  my  life, 
maybe  spoke  to  them  on  the  street,  waved  at  them  or  something  like  that, 
but  as  far  as  being  close  to  them  as  friends  or  in  any  social  gathering 
with  them  or  have  any  chance  to  meet  then  formally  or  informally,  I  never 
had.  And  thsre's  another  little  thing  that  I  didn"t  think  ever  existed 
before  and  I  don't  know  why  it  would  happen  other  than  possibly  there 
would  be  two  reasons  that  people  want  the  torn  to  cane  back  together 
again — everybody  come  back— don't  leave,  come  back  and  live  with  us.  The 
point  is,  before  this,  I  never  thought  they  cared  whether  I  lived  there 
or  not,  and  it  made  quite  an  impression.  A  lot  of  people  afraid  the 
town's  going  to  fade  away— won't  be  the  town  it  was  before  and  they're 
concerned  abomt  it. 

It  Have  joa  gotten  together  with  people  more  sines  the  storm? 


Kj  Ho,  I  haven't  really  had  a  chance — I 'vs  been  working  all  the  tine.  After 
~  the  first  week  I  told  yon  about.  I've  be°n  right  heck  working  and  I  haven't 
been  in  the  town  other  than  to  sake  business  calls.  That's  only  been  once 
since— or  twice,  I  guess  it  was — once  a  week— it's  been  three  weeks  and 
the  first  week  I  didn't  work  there.  So  1  haven't  had  a  chance  to  be  at 
any  public  gathering  or  any  social  gathering  or  anything  like  that* 

Is  Ton  think  you've  learned  anything  that  will  be  helpful  to  you  or  anyone 
else  in  case  of  another  disaster  like  this  one! 

Es  Well,  as  for  ayself ,  I  would  know  more  where  to  look  for  people  and  I 
—  would  know  core  about  what  to  do  to  help  or  to  help  organize— it  wouldn't 
be  just  everybody  running  for  hits  elf.  I  think  it  would  be  best  if  they 
would  get  in  groups  and  one  man  kind  of  take  the  lead  in  rescue  work  and 
I  believe  that  I  could  help  out  quite  a  bit  in— I'm  not  trained  in  first 
aid  or  anything  like  that,  but  I  mean,  just  helping  in  general  and  trying 
to  lead  people  out— make  them  see  it  a  little  bit  different*  end  in  case 
they  were  excited  or  anything  like  that  I  think  I  could  calm  them  dawn 
or  talk  to  them  enough  to  get  them  to  realize  that  they  couldn't  stay  In 
a  form  of  excitement  or  a  state  of  shock.  I  believe  I  could  bring  them 
out  of  it  and  get  them  to  work  earlier  or  faster.  I  think  I  could  even 
guide  them  to  a  certain  extent  in  how  to  get  aid  from  the  Red  Cross  and 
the  aid  from  their  different  organizations  such  as  a  church  organization 
or  something  like  that.  Even  to  the  loss  of  life  I  believe  that  I  would 
be  steadier  than  some  of  the  people  were  since  I've  seen  it  happen.  If 
I  lost  members  of  ay  own  fanily  in  a  disaster  like  that  I  believe  I  would 
be  more  steeled  to  the  fact,  would  accept  it  a  little  better  and  I  think 
that  sons  of  the  others  would  be  the  same  way* 

I:  What  do  you  suppose  kept  you  going  through  the  whole  thing? 

Rs  I  just  don't  knev— I  just  realized  somebody  had  to  go— somebody  had  to  do 
~  scrothirg.  Th'-t'a  iLa  way  I  folt  about  it— I  bad  to— I  just  felt  that  I 
bad  to  help  eud  I  don't  know  what  gave  me- 1  didn't  have 'any  superhuman 
etrength  or  anything  like  that — Just  the  desire  to  want  to  help.  I  would 
help  anybody  in  anything  like  that— in  a  fire— in  a  atom— flood  or  any — 
or  anyway  that  I  could  lend  help  to  anybody— I'm  just  turned  that  way— I 
would  help  them.  It  wouldn't  necessarily  have  to  be  an  emergency  because 
if  they  were  in  need  of  something  and  I  thought  I  could  help  them,  why, 

I  would.  I  have  done  it  quite  a  number  of  times. 

Is  In  general,  how  would  you  say  the  people  in  Jodaonia  acted? 

Rs  They  were  orderly.  Thors  wasn't  anybody  unduly  excited  or  hysterical. 

At  first  they  won*  somewhat  strmnod,  like— "sell,  it  couldn't  happen— 
it  just  couldn't  happen  to  us,”  — bat  they  coon  got  over  that  and  that's 
about  the  only  way  I  could  explain  it.  I  didn't  see  anything  outstanding— 
arythiug  that  I  could  single  out  to  you.  Just  to  be  porfectly  honest 
about  it— I  teas  co  doggone  busy  I  didn't  pay  too  each  attention  to  what 
wan  going  on  other  than  my  own  work  with  the  group  that  I  was  in.  In 
the  group  that  I  was  with,  why,  they  wasn't  anybody  out  of  sorts  or  upset 
or  anything  like  that.  They  just  said,  "bell,  boys,  we've  got  a  job  to 
do— lot's  do  it — the  worst  has  happened,  or  the  worst  is  over  with — now 
we  have  to  clean  it  up." 
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Is  Were  then  any  people  that  didn't  do  as  vetch  as  they  could  hare? 

R:  Sane  didn*  t  know  what  to  do  and  son  could  hare  pitched  In  and  helped 
separate  or  more  things  that  possibly  stood  around,  and  there  was  a 
great  number  of  people  there  that  were  just  curious.  On  that  kind  of 
work  when  it  simmers  down  to  just  a  spot  there's  only  so  many  van  can 
get  in  there — then  you'd  call  them  carious  and  actually  they're  not— - 
they're  standing  by  and  the  reason  for  it  is  they  can't  get  in  there 
and  help.  There's  just  one  or  two  persons  could  get  in  this  particular 
spot,  or  five,  maybe — well,  maybe  there  was  twenty  oat  there  wanting 
to.  If  you  got  tired  and  wanted  to  get  out  and  let  somebody  in,  they 
were  perfectly  willing  to  dive  in  there  and  help.  Nobody  stood  back* 

For  instance,  when  they  were  digging  out  this  Allen  boy's  wife  and 
children,  there  was  a  big  group  of  people  then  and  they  all  wanted  to 
be  in  there,  but  they  saw  that  they  couldn't  get  in  there  without  being 
in  each  other's  way,  so  they  was  a  selected  few  and  they  worked  until 
they  tired  and  somebody  else  stepped  right  In  and  took  their  place 
and  so  on  until  they  got  them  out. 

It  Were  there  any  people  around  that  Bade  it  hard  to  get  things  dene? 

Rt  Ob,  no.  I  didn't  notice  any  right  where  I  was.  I  didn't  notice  anything 
like  that. 

It  Were  there  any  particular  individuals  who  ware  especially  good  people  to 
have  around? 

Rt  les,  some  you  would  like  to  have  there.  Ton  felt  towards  them  that  It 
was  a  kind  of  a  fellow  that  you  could  depend  on  to  help  you,  as  a  buddy, 
more  or  less.  I  didn't  see  anybody  there  that  would  make  any  great 
impression  on  me  that  I  would  like  to  have  him  around  as  a  leader  or 
adviser  or  anything  like  that.  There  were  some  friends  there  that  I — 
it  felt  good  to  hare  thoa  around.  It  was  nice  to  see  that  they  were 
willing  to  help — not  stand  around  and  be  someone  to  just  watch.  I 
didn't  see  anyone  that  way. 

I*  To  finish  up — can  you  describe  a  little  more  your  feeling  when  you  were 
driving  to  Jadsonia  from  Searcy? 

Ri  I  told  you  just  about  all  I  know  on  that.  I  didn't  have  any  feeling  of 
fear.  I  Just  wanted  to  get  there  as  ouick  ms  I  could  and  I  didn't — well, 

I  knew  it  was  bad  and  I  didn't  know  what  I  would  find  in  the  way  of  find¬ 
ing  ny  folki  but  it  still  didn't  giTe  se  a  feeling  of  fear  that  they  ware 
hurt  or  t’.iat  they  ware  dead.  The  best  I  can  tell  you  is  that  I  was  anxious 
—I  waj  no  anxious  to  get  there— it  didn't  ever  enter  my  mind,  and  then 
possibly  after  I  arrived  there  and  couldn't  see  anybody,  I  might  have  had 
that  feeling  that  s  ova  thing  dreadful  had  happened,  but  as  far  as  dreading 
to  go  there  or  anything  like  that,  I  didn't  have  that  at  all.  I  don't 
believe  that  there  was  any  time  at  all  that  I  lost  my  nerve  or  anything 
like  that.  The  best  way  I  could  tell  you— I  just  Lad  to  get  there  regard¬ 
less  and  was  going  to  get  there.  I  bad  a  determination  to  go  through  that 
traffic— to  go  through  whatever  I  had  to  do  to  get  to  home.  That's  just 
about  it.  Nothing  short  of  being  knocked  in  the  head  or  killed  or  some- 
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thing  co  tha  way  coaid  have  possibly — if  I  would  hare  had  to  ran  to  get 
in  there  I  would  hare  or  walked  or  got  there  the  best  way  I  could*  It 
just  happened  I  was  in  a  ear*  Naturally  I  drove  a  little  faster  than 
usual,  and  another  thing  was  to — I  wanted  to  be  there  if  they  needed— 
if  anybody  needed  help— I  wanted  to  be  there  and  help  out  all  I  could, 
and  that's  about  it* 

It  Bar  about  your  feeling  when  you  saw  Judsonia  when  you  drove  up? 

R:  When  I  drove  into  the  town  and  sow  what  happened?  Well,  I  just— the  best 
way  I  could  explain  it  to  you  without  putting  it  into  a  slang  ten— would 
be  that  it  was  awful— it  was  a  terrible  thing  that  happened— that's  about 
the  only  way  I  could  saamarize  that  for  you*  I  could  give  you  a  navy  term* 
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fhs  respondent  is  a  33**7*U"-old  woaan  with  no 
children.  Bor  husband  owns  a  snail  business.  She  was 
with  her  husband  then  tbs  store  struck.  Neither  of  the* 
was  injured,  although  the  house  was  sere  rely  damaged. 

She  was  .particularly  concerned  about  her  nother  and  sister 
oho  lived  nearby.  She  found  then  ashamed  and  they  were 
looking  for  her.  Sons  of  her  neighbors  were  killed  sad 
she  had  to  search  through  the  hospitals  to  find  an  unde 
and  an  amt  vho  were  injured.  The  respondent  spent  the 
first  night  in  a  atom  cellar  seven  idles  outside  Jadaonia. 
She  spent  the  next  fev  days  at  the  central  information 
desk  for  the  relief  organisations  working  in  Judsonia. 

She  considers  herself  tc  be  vary  fortunate  since  she  was 
not  injured  end  none  of  her  f  tally  was  killed. 
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the  conrersatian  mUl  I  hwid  thii^HS  t  S  ”*  **•  «tent  of 
hemrt-  and  he  Mid,  *1  doSthear  U^aISV,  "^.S  t^*t  •  train  I 
»hr  that  train  doesn't  wSatle  ewLa/ftM?  8*id»  ^  1  *»'t  know 

■or  ears  and  in  nr  head  untilit  baP*n«  °P  1® 

joo  know.  And  then  I  feel  aura  tkf+  f*®*®4  ,u  going  to  explode. 

"■Mtar  tamog  mtUu  .Is.  _«?  Util'll,*10?*1  '"t  *’•““*•  1  don't 

«*r,  ^TSlTy.w!^^  gX  g*  ;*??”  °"r.  tod,  tat 

and  so  I  had  gone  to  the  <W  «n/t  T*  ■bl*tle*B— he  cane  In  here 

ri*  hi  boilf^  at^ifllS  ISS?  °!f  “1  ^  «*t  tin,  the 
"BUI,  we  nost  be  goto*  to  w.TS  gating  quite  fierce.  And  I  said, 
think'scH-there^iS^.^l^v;  J*!*0?1*!  J*  ta  "»«U,  I  dco’t 
dow  here  went  out  sal  I  had  that  dira^al^ff  tJ**  tbia  win“ 

c*a*  U»  with  such  force  that  it  blmttl^H  caff ee  table  there  and  the  wind 
*»  end  Just  sort  of  pushed  w  toto^h^^T  ""V****  right  against 

thing,  yS1^ldhaJJ0£*SJ  St“ou1  **!?**  *****  *Bd  *T8r7w 

e^M^h^rT ofLcW  **  “*  «*  iato*the  *  corner ^and  T™ 
it  wasn't  standing  still.  And  th^fn-TT1  knf*'  twisting,  naybe— at  least 

thing  to  ns  is  that  I  didn' ^  5**1  «*•«**  the  aaaslng 

g°ont  »nd  get  the  car  because  iAUaT^h^rd^t1  **id~w*u*  1  *»Eted 
car  than  you  were  in  the  house  durin^Vv^H  th2t  y'°0  >#PB  in  a 
—it  wasn't  the  thing  to  do— to  ^Tt  f  8to™*  80  V  husband  said  "go,« 
out  though  I  h«l  tr2d^>^£  SJ  «*  »indow  went 
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don't  know  bow  long  bat  that  was  when  tbs  atom  rsally  bit*  because  I 
looked  oat  tbs  window  and  I  saw  sows  big*  heavy  porch  f urcitsfe  that 
I  bars  here  on  the  front  porch  go  by  and  there  are  two  or  three  slats 
over  there  in  that  field  and  that's  all*  and  then  ay  husband  saw  oar 
bird  dog  just  fly  across  the  yard*  Be  said  it  looked  like  she  was 
about  f oar  feet  off  the  ground  when  she  crossed  the  highway*  bat  evi¬ 
dently  she  wasn't  hurt.  And  then  1  said*  "Oh*  we  are  going  te  be  blown 
away,"  and  be  said*  "Sell*  Mildred*  all  we  can  do  is  just  prey*"  end  we 
both  prayed  as  honestly  aa  we  ever  had  and  aaybe  sore  honestly  because 
we  felt  sore  that  we  were  going  to  be  blown  away* 

And  then  we  had  these  huge  trees  here  in  the  yard  that  wore— they  weren't 
uprooted— there  was  erne  uprooted — but  two  were  twisted  off  end  toward 
the  house,  but  just  enough  to  niss  the  house.  But  then  we  had  this  bags 
snag  that  stood  about  twelve  feet  in  the  air  end  it  was  blown  end  atesed 
the  house  about  twelve  inches*  Then  we  had  these  two  huge  ooooxwtce  in 
the  backyard  and  they  were  both  tilted  tram  the  house*  so  we  felt  that 
we  ware  very,  very  fortunate  to  hare  escaped  It.  All  tbs  tine  that  tM* 
was  happening  I  kept  thinking  about  ey  aothor  end  cy  sister  who  live  about 
six  blocks  down  the  street  fro*  aa,  and  thay  live  in  this  eld  bouse*  also 
because  this  house  is  quite  old  end  it  has  bean  remodeled  several  tines 
but  the  original  structure  is  probably  sixty  or  seventy  years  old*  And 
so  the  adnata  the  store  was  over  I  just  flew  out  tin  door  and  was  yelling 
for  ey  husband  end  we  got  in  the  ear  and  started  dawn  there*  And  we  didn't 
get  very  far  because  the  trees,  the  lines  and  pdes  end  everything  were  all 
across  the  highway.  There  was  everything  ea  the  higbray  so  we  didn't  know 
either  that  the  current  was  off  end  he  said  we  couldn't  go  soy  further— 
that  we  would  be  electrocuted*  end  so  I  jeaped  out  of  the  car  and  just  flew* 

I  fell  down  three  or  four  tiaoa  before  I  got  down  there  and  I  was  just  wo 
scared  that  I  guess  it  didn't  rnks  nuch  diff arenas  whathar  there  were 
wires  dc.ru  or  not*  but  fortunately  we  didn't  heve  any  current*  so  I  sew 
everythin 3  dura  around  the  school  house  end  just  levered*  you  know.  There 
was  just  nothing  there  end  so  finally  I  could  see  ay  nother  and  sister 
oooing  this  wry  end  they  were  calling  to  ne  and  I  was  to  the*  as 

loud  aa  I  could* 

So  we  all  experienced  the  a  tee  foaling  and  we  couldn't  really  believe  that 
it  wasn't— yen  know— that  we  were  seeing  tbs  other  until  ws  actually  felt 
each  other.  And  really*  I  think  that  was  about  the  happiest  tins  and  aost 
relieved  tins  in  ey  life.  And  then  re  turned  and  looked  at  this  service 
station  and  rtore  that  was  right  noar  there  end  of  course  we  those 
people  real  well,  and  so  I  looked  at  this  lady  and  she  ves  pulling  off  ell 
bar  clothes  end  ehs  was  ccrpletrly  stripped.  Aid  her  husband  was  there  and 
he  said— I  heard  hi*  say — "You  don't  have  oo  any  clothes,  *  and  a  be  said, 
"Shat  diffemi’ce  does  it  *ake?”  So  I  thought,  "£ell,  I  will  go  over  and 
see  if  I  cot  Id  help  her."  And  I  did  and  1  said*  "Could  I  help  you?"  and 
she  said,  "Bell,  hildred,  1  wanted  to  get  these  wet  clothe#  off*  because  I 
ea  afraid  I  a*  taking  cold."  I  locked  doen  et  her  feet  end  there  ley  ber 
twelve— year-cod  eon— had  been  killed  instantly  evidently  she  wee  in 
saae  state  of  ebook  because  I  know  that  she  didn't  realise  that  her 
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vat  dead.  And  she  turned  to  «y  sister— they  bad  Mt — tod  she  said,  "Tow 
don't  ban  on  a  coat— la t  me  get  you  a  coat."  And  sht  went  and  got  her 
coat  after  she  had  dressed,  and  really,  if  yon  knmr  this  lady  you  couldn’t 
imagine  bar  doing  anything  like  that  because  she  is  a  vexy  refined,  reli¬ 
gious  sort  of  parson*  And  this  child  was  their  only  child  and  she  said 
that  she  had  grabbed  toward  bin  Just  a  second  too  late  and  he  was  blown 
through  the  top  of  the  house  and  was  killed  instantly*  Evidently  he  had 
landed  on  his  head  and  broke  his  nick  or  eessething— I  don't  know  exactly 
what.  So  then  we  went  across  to  *y  aunt  and  uncle’s,  the  ones  who  are 
here,  and  they  were  pinned  in  their  house.  They  weren't  hurt  but  they 
ooulda't  get  their  doors  open  and  couldn't  get  out  and  of  coarse  he  la 
in  a  wheel  chair  and  they  had  gotten  an  to  the  bed  whan  they  knew  this 
s torn  was  cosing — he  felt  safer  in  the  bed  than  he  did  2a  his  wheel  chair* 

So  their  house  was  completely  demolished  and  nsy  mother's  house  was  also 
gone  and  so,  this  house  was  the  only  house  in  ay  family,  so,  I  said— 
they  wanted  to  know  where  they  could  go  end  what  they  were  going  to  do* 

So  I  said,  "Corns  on  up  to  ay  house.”  So  I  brought  then  sp  here  and  I 
brought  ay  uncle  and  sy  mother  and  then  1  got  them  settled  as  fast  as  I 
could. 

I  nailed  up  the  windows  over  there  and  mopped  up  sons  of  the  water  that 
was  in  this  rooa  and  went  e?  into  the  attic  and  got  a  coal-oil  lamp,  and 
we  didn't  have  any  heat.  It  wasn't  too  awfully  cold— Just  a  damp  cold, 
though,  so  then  1  went  to  look  for  ay  aunt  vho  had  done  down  to  see  about 
my  uncle's  mother  and  fisdly.  Si-  vy  sister  and  I  went  dam —we  drove  deem— 
by  that  time  we  could  drive  drua  an  far  as  the  school  hooaw.  So  we  got 
oat  thsre  tnd  started  weaving  and  winding  our  way  through  all  the  different 
eatanglexsnia  that  were  all  over  the  street,  and  in  fact  you  couldn't  tell 
whare  tha  streets!  ware  and  we  couldn’t  tell  whoso  house  you  were  in  front 
of,  or  rbsra  wo  worn  going.  Bat,  anjhcw,  we  ran  into  try  xsele  and  he  helped 
ua  get  orer  to  this  homo  whore  cy  uocle's  feiks  livo  and  ids  mother  and 
two  sisters  tad  era  brother  fcsd  ell  b?on  trHoa  to  tic  hospital  and  sy  aunt 
hnd  gc.^3  clung •  So  ro  case  back  and  everyth  .a  we  would  see  anybody  we 
would  fcc?r  that  scacbody  oiea  had  been  killed,  or  was  soriecoly  hurt,  bot 
all  threvgh  this,  I  didn’t  see  anybody  that  wna  hysterical  and— I  say  all 
through  this— because  I  sew  quite  a  lot  before  the  night  was  over. 

We  cams  back  here  end  we  told  my  undo  about  it  end  be  said— he  wanted  me 
to  go  to  tha  hospital  eu  account  of  his  wife— that’s  r*y  aar.t— so  ha  said, 
"She  Is  not  very  wo  11  end  I  don't  knew  what  condition  they  til  are  in," 
so  I  paid,  "Ail  right,"  and  I  h&v#  two  sisters  who  livo  in  Little  Rock  and 
I  wsntwd  to  call  thca  sad  tell  then  that  sre  wore  all  right  because  ws  knee 
that  thsy  tad  broadorot  about  the  disco  tar.  £o  I  bad  started  to  Searcy 
snd  I  had  tero  or  three  otkar  pocple  with  ma  and  wy  sister  and  this  one 
girl — we  want  by  her  house  and  she  cs-iu — she  called  to  s»— end  I  stopped— 
and  she  tcld — 1  ruid,  "Are  you  oil  right V"  Sho  said,  nI*s,  bat  George 
isn't."  George  iB  her  boy  friend  who  had  been  for  several  years— they  were 
bvth  in  tbolr  fifties  raid  tuscya  lived  across  the  street  freet  each  other 
and  so  In  tho  atom  chs  bad  g ocw  across  and  had  found  his  nether  dead  and 
all  the  rest  of  the  family  saricoiy  hurt  and  obe  hod  gotten  Georgs  in  a 
car  and  hod  sent  bin  to  tbs  hospital,  but  a  he  didn't  knew  which  hospital 
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or  bow  bad  ho  vat  kart  and  she  couldn't  hoar  trim  him.  And  by  this  tine — 

(  it  aoat  boro  boon  around  nine- thirty — so  sht  wanted  we  to  see  if  I  could 

find  kin.  I  asked  her  to  go  with  n  and  aha  said  she  would  and  aha  got 
oa  her  coat  and  got  oat  to  the  porch  and  aha  decided  she  couldn't  do  it* 

So  I  went  on  and  wo  looked  for  ny  Cade  Dan  and  *y  aunt  and  their  fuaily 
and  wa  first  went  to  the  Hankins  clinic  and  they  had  received  people  there 
so  fast  that  they  had  bo  record  or  list  of  people*  end  ifcam  you  aeked  about 
a  certain  person  at  the  desk  they  just  told  you  to  look  and  aee  if  yow 
ooold  find  then*  Asd  moet  of  the  people  ware  fro*  Judsonia  and  a  lot  of 
these  we  recognised  end  there  were  aa  asful  lot  we  didn't*  They  were  Just 
all — you  just  sort  of  hod  to  weave  your  way  through  and  of  course  the 
lights  ware  out  there*  Sana  places  they  had  temporary  lighting  and  seas 
places  just  candle*  and  we  looked  all  over  there  end  we  didn't  find  any 
of  tbes.  Then  we  went  on  over  to  the  other  hospital.  We  looked  there  and 
others  helped  us  look  there  and  we  didn't  find  these  two  people  we  were 
looking  for  but  we  fooad  a  nusber  of  other  people  that  we  didn't  know  about 
fro®  Judaonia*  Sobs  of  then  knew  that  their  Bothers  and  fathers  bad  been 
/  killed  end  their  children  and  different  things  like  that*  Then  we  went  to 

V  !  three  different  places. 

In  KawMng  College  they  had  eat  up  three  temporary  hospitals  in  the  dormi¬ 
tories  and  we  still  didn't  find  either  of  these  people.  We  went  to  the 
Lsgica  hut  there  and  they  were  supposed  to  have  soso  sort  of  a  record  and 
that  is  where  I  foard  sy  aunt  and  later  on  wa  chocked  at  the  aorgue  and 
fcaal  ny  uncle's  aothsr.  Then  we  left  this  George's  brother  checking  for 
bin  and  he  was  finally'  fooad  at  the  first  boepit&l  that  we  went  to  in  a 
corner,  end  he  was  5a  such  condition  that  we  didn't  recoin.  «e  hiu,  and  he 
vexn’t  recognized  or  identified  until  scsatise  In  tbs  noralng  and  then  two 
dsya  later  ho  died.  Tills  couple  had  been  carried  for  one  stonth  cad  bad 
gcaa  togsthar  and  had  hs«n' owcethaarte  for  probably  twenty  years.  Of 
course  that  is  a  rerj  zf.i.  experience. 

After  we  cun 3  bene— which  was  about  twelve  o'clock— we  found  that  our  other 
tso  cistora  frost  Little  Hock  bed  gotten  up  bore  and  they  ware  nore  frantic 
thrn  we  were  because  I  grass  «a?ybe  re  were  in  sort  of  a  state  cf  shock* 

Eat  wa  weren’t  frantic:  and  I  still  hadn't  seen  an  hysterical  person  through 
all  this — even  at  thoan  hospitals— people  wore  going  a  round  just  looking— 
just  searching — for  their  fesily  and  their  fid. ends,  and  no  one  was  crying 
or  shoring  coy  auction  at  all— they  vs  re  jest  an  coin  as  they  could  be* 

So  are  c s-sa  hosts  and  of  coarse  we  were  all  so  excited  and  by  that  tins  I 
think  I  hid  about  trslve  people  hare  and  so  wa  finally  fixed  places  for  us 
to  slop  and  ?<*  went  to  bed,  and  about  four  o'clock  none  of  us  bad  slept 
at  all* 

This  cloud  ease  cp  end  there  was  just  «,  continuous  lightning  in  the  north* 

I  eefwyjsted  the  stem  cellar  end  vh«n  I  did  eroxybedy  hit  the  floor  at  the 
l  a ti-.'?  and  put  cm  thsir  co&ts  and  got  this  crippled  tussle  oat  and  got 

bin  to  tha  a  tori'.  cellar— chicb  was  about  com  riles  cut  in  the  country. 
Ihdt  was  the  first  tine  ay  aether  had  ever  t&sn  in  a  stors  cellar  or  any 
of  ay  siaUra.  I  had  boss  in  it  one  tlr-j  before  in  Ky  life,  so  you  osa  sao 
what  an  affect  it  had  ca  us.  Finally  wa  stayed  there  until  about  five- 
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thirty  or  six  o’clock  and  by  that  tine  m  could  im  •  lot.  Than  we  drew* 
to  Bald  Knob  sod  eo  a  lot  of  the  danage  up  there  and  bought  an  oil  a  tor* 
and  ease  back  baas*  To  were  all  nore  or  leaa  norred  that  day— flndii^j — 
it  was  from  being  all  night— shock— end  I  don't  know— it  is  hard  to 
explain  just  what  that  next  day  was  like.  Bat  I  think  we  all  experienced 
about  the  saae  thing.  To  all  just  felt  like  it  hasn't  really  happened— 
it's  just  a  nighteare— it 'a  dost  acne thing  that  Till  be  gone.  In  faotj  1 
■till  feel  that  way  at  tinas-I  think— I  go  to  toon  and  I  com  back— and  I 
think,  "Sell,  that 'a  not  right— that  will  pass  on— it' a  just  a  bad  drain," 
or,  "It  will  be  all  right  toaorroar,"  bat  of  coarse  it  is  going  to  bo  senreral 
tooorrows  before  it's  rery  each  better. 

Then  did  yon  first  reelite  that  there  was  going  to  be  a  atom? 

Hot  until  the  wind  had  built  up,  until  it  was  actually  bending  the  trees— 
well— I  jest  had  no  warning  of  it.  It  would  bo  jest  as  if  we  would  have  a 
stora  this  ednute — I  would  be  as  unaware  of  it  because  it  was  just  about 
this  dark  except  that  the  clouds  were  a  little  darker,  but  os  far  as  the 
lighting,  ■  it  was  jest  about  like  this.  1  had  no  warning  at  all  and  after 
experiencing  oca  I  don't  knar  if  people  will  be  able  to  go  through  another 
one  like  that  or  not,  or  That  they  would  bo  like  if  they  did  hart  to  ex¬ 
perience  another  one.  But  it 'a  zesarkeble  what— how  people— well,  I  guaaa 
one  ward — snapping  out  of  it— 1  ween  they  are  already  trying  to  rebuild 
their  horns  and  trying  to  crercone  the  hardships  that  are  before  that. 

It's  an  estfol  big  thing  because  fron  tills  standpoint  this  was  a  poor  town 
before  ibis  haipsnad  and  nest  of  the  paople  who  live  here  are  people  who 
work  by  the  dry  end  by  the  week  end  they  hr.d  llred  by  the  day  and  by  the 
week  and  cry  die&ster  would  hare  uprooted  then,  and  for  then  to  ewer  really 
gat  adjusted  *gsia  in  Jedsonla-I  feel  that  tbare  weald  have  to  be  acme  fac¬ 
tory  or  scess  industry,  snail  industry,  ocas  here.  I  Just  hopo  and  pray  that 
scEnbody  rill  bo  hind  enough  and  big  es vjx  to  send  m  southing  like  that 
bast  via  near  I  leal  that  for  people  to  got  readjusted  they  hove  to  hare  some¬ 
thing  intoreating  to  think  about  and  be  bony.  I  kndw  frea  ny  own  experience 
1  think  1  would  hare  lest  rr  nind  if  I  would  have  had  to  e-cay  at  hosts  this 
last  wwsk,  but  as  it  was  T  was  needed  dcurn  at  the  Center.  I  here  worked 
with  tha  Salvation  Army  and  tha  Rod  Cross  end  I  really  felt  that  I  was  needed 
down  there.  I  know  I  hare  readjusted  rjsolf  quicker  and  better  then  west 
people  in  that  I  here  been  so  bury  and  I  hare  really  felt  that  I  bare  been 
nasded.  I  think  anybody  baa  to  feol  libs  they  are  needed  or  life  isn't 
worth  too  such  to  then.  I  don't  think  I  here  anything  else  that's  rery 
4  nte  resting. 

It  Thy  do  you  think  you  did  what  you  did? 

fit  Hhat  do  you  seen? 

It  Well,  when  you  first  realised  that  there  was,  well,  what  as  really  going  on? 
fit  Tell,  I  guess  I  did  what  I  did  because  there  wasn't  anything  els*  to  do. 

It  Tell,  tell  we  again  what  you  did. 
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Rt  Tally  was  it  actually  a  bad  a  tors?  Tall)  I  don’t  bailors  I  knew  exactly 

—  what  yon  want  m  to  tall)  just  exactly  tha  physical  things  that  I  did — 

1  wean  Ilka  walking  Into  tha  kitchen  twice  or  running)  or  harrying  when¬ 
ever  1  went? 

1 1  Thy  do  yon  think  yon  did  that? 

St  Well)  I  went  ones  to  try  oat  tha  gas  and  1  an  sort  I  had  tha  feeling  that 

”  wa  w era  going  to  bo  in  a  bad  atom  and  I  didn’t  want  firs  started.  I  want 
back  again  to  blow  out  the  candles,  and  than— -this  la  a  wary  queer  thing 
that  I  did— 1  bare  this  antique  leap  that  was  sitting  at  that  table  orar 
there  and  a  one  tine  during  the  atom  I  got  that  and  took  it  into  tha  bad- 
rooau  It  wa a  right  after  that  I  started  out  the  door  and  wy  husband)  ha 
wouldn't  let  na  go  because  ha  didn't  foal  that  It  was  completely  over.  So 
I  went  to  this  table  cod  got  this  l&ap  and  took  it  into  tha  bedroom.  that 
was  about  tha  silliest  thing  I  ever  did,  and  than  all  this  tine  that  I  bare 
been  telling  you  about  wyself,  ay  husband  bad  gone  on  after  wa  had  net  qr 
nother  and  wy  sister.  He  had  gone  on  down  toon  and  in  the  store  wham  ha 
had  aada  Ms  purchase  just  before  the  atom— we  judge  that  fifteen  winutes 
after  the  atom  he  was  digging  tha  proprietor  out  of  tha  atom  and  his  wife 
and  two  children  oat  of  the  brick*  The  owner)  tbs  wan  was  killed  and  Ms 
little  girl  also.  Vhat  they  had  done— the  father  took  one  child  and  the 
anther  took  tha  other  child  and  they  laid  down  orar  then  and  they  really 
think  when  the  father  died  and  relaxed  ha  smothered  his  little  girl*  That's 
very  sad  and  I  hope  tha  mother  never  finds  out  about  it  because  aha  is  do¬ 
ing  quite  nicely.  She  is  still  in  tha  hospital  with  a  broken  pelvis*  Then 
wy  husband  went  over  not  very  far  fresn  there,  and  picked  up  a  woman  who  had 
blown  for  quite  some  distance)  and  I  guess  ha  helped  at  least  eight  or  tan 
people.  Ha  helped  get  them  out  and  than  be  helped  get  this  wuaan  cut  who 
had  been  In  this  variety  atom  and  her  husband  was  sitting  outs  Ida  in  the 
car  and  his  car  waa  just  baste,  i  into  a  pulp— all  the  back  glasses  worn 
shattered  and  ths  top  was  jest  eort  of  caashsd,  you  know.  Be  wasn't  even 
hurt,  only  bad  just  a  snail  scratch  ham  on  his  hand.  She  waa  killed  or 
they  had  an  autopsy  perforrod  and  she  died  of  heart  trouble  and  aha  also 
had  cancer  real  badly,  so  that  waa  another  thing  that  was  an  oddity* 

Tha  day  after  tbs  atom,  there  warn  still  several  people  missing  and  at 
that  tixse  there  warn  about  thirty-five,  I  guess,  dead,  and  our  cemetery 
had  all  these  large  trees— were  you  Lem  before  they  warn  cleared  sway- 
well  thgy  were— it's  a  real  old  ceastery  and  these  trees  were  old  and  large 
and  every  tree  in  there  was  uprooted  sad  they  couldn't  dig  ary  graves  at 
all  until  they  bad  cleared  these  trees  sway  so  they  worked  Sunday— let's 
see— Saturday  and  Sunday,  clearing  all  these  trees  off  and  digging  graves. 
Monday  we  had  this  mass  funeral  which  was  a  horrible  experience  because  I 
never  witnessed  one  before.  I  don't  know- 1  guess  maybe  them's  been 
several  people  who  have,  but  that  was  wy  first  experience  and,  I  '--ye,  vj 
last*  When  these  people  cane  in  they  just  started  looking)  you  know— they 
had  these  bodies  under  tide  canopy  end  they  bad— you  just  had  to  walk  *» 
round,  you  know,  and  look  until  you  found  your  loved  one  or  yoar  friend, 
or  whoever  you  were  Interested  in.  Of  course,  it's  each  a  snail  place— 
you  are  interested  in  all  of  thaw,  because  you  knew  then  all*  It  was  such 
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*  horrible  experience  because  they  had  opened  all  the  caskets  and  so  sen y 
of  then  were  almost  heyood  being  identified.  In  fact,  they  burled  one 
person  here  that  was  aieidantif  led  and  I  understand  they  will  hare  to  dig 
this  body  op  and  re-identify  it.  It  was  horrible  that  they  did  open  these 
caskets,  bat  the  reason  they  did— there  were  so  aany  and  ererybody  wanted 
to  be  sura  that  the  person  that  they  were  interested  in  was  put  in  the 
right  place.  It  was  a  terrible  experience  when  these  loved  ones  would 
find  their  loved  once  because  it  was  such  e  shock,  you  know,  seeing  then 
in  that  condition.  Then  they  had  this  funeral  and  then  after  the  funeral 
services  were  over  each  little  group  took  their  body  end  they  went  to  their 
grave  and  a  little  while  after  they  had  all  left  this  large  canopy  end 
there  was  a  little  group  here,  and  the  eemetexy  waa  just  spotted,  you  know, 
with  small  groups  of  people  et  each  grave  and  there  weren't  too  many  people 
at  this  burial  because  there  weren't  too  many  people  left  to  go.  Ike  local 
people  either  had  earns  body  in  the  hospitals  or  they  were  hurt  themselves— 
there  was  some  reason  why  they  couldn't  be  there,  being  local  people,  and 
most  of  the  people  that  were  et  this  burial  were  out-of-town  people.  They 
were  relatives,  you  know.  So  I  went  wl  th  these  friends  of  nine  who  bad 
lost  their  mother  and  just  a  few  minutes  before  they  went  down  to  the  grave 
with  the  body,  the  preacher  who  was  going  to  sey  tho  prayer  at  the  grave, 
had  e  heart  attack.  I  didn't  know  that,  in  fact,  I  didn't  know  what  arrange¬ 
ments  they  had  made,  so  this  son-in-law— this  grandson  of  the  grandmother's 
had  to  take  charge  of  the  funeral— of  the  bodies— because  one  other  girl 
and  I  were  the  only  ones  outside  of  tbs  immediate  faaily— that  is,  children 
and  grandchildren — and  so  this — I  thought  it  waa  odd  that  this  grandson 
took  charge.  In  fact,  ha  was— he  married  the  granddaughter  of  this  wnun 
who  had  been  killed  sad  he  took  charge  of  the  body  and  he  said  that  be 
thought  there  should  be  a  prayer  bat  he  was  sort  of  awkward  about  it  and 
you  could  tell  he  wasn't  a  preacher.  He  didn't  know  how  to  handle  the 
situation.  The  son  of  this  mother  sent  down  and  said  he  would  Ilka  to  pray 
toe  prayer  and  he  prayed  this  prayer  that  was  the  *03 1  hoart-recdoring 
thing  I  have  ever  heard.  In  f  sot,  you  can  imagine  e  son  praying  a  prayer 
at  hit  mother's  grave  and  there  was  no  one  'there  except  the  immediate  family 
and  it  was  a  very  heart- rendering  experience. 

Of  course,  that's  just  one  of  the  many  experiences  like  that,  I  mean,  that 
is  not  unusual  because  nearly  everybody  had  e  gruesome  experience  of  eons 
sort.  Do  you  have  anything  else  you  want  to  ask  me? 

Ii  That  did  you  think  was  going  to  happen  to  yon? 

Bs  Tell,  I  didn't  have  the  feeling  that  I  was  going  to  die.  I  had— I  felt  like— 
I  wasn't  really  concerned  about  myself,  I  mean  I  didn't  ihinir  1  m  going  to 
be  hurt,  really.  I  ns  just  scared.  I  don't  know  where  you  drew  the  line 
whan  you— usually  when  you're  scared,  you  worry  about  yourself— bat  I  wasn't 
and  I  might  not— might  have  the  same  feeling  again,  bat  I  don't  know,  because 
now  It's,  you  knew,  a  dread  and  a  horror  than  before  and  if  you  have  never 
witnessed  anything  like  that,  yoa  just  don't  know  *at  it  is. 

Is  Vbat  did  yoa  think  warn  gping  to  happen  to  your  home  and  faaily? 
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Hi  Wall,  I  didn’t  even  think  about  ay  horn  becausa  ay  chief  concern  van  ay 

*"  nothar  and  ay  lister.  I  wasn' 1 — I  had  the  feeling  ve  vara  going  to  bo 
blown  araay  but  still  I  kept  thinking  about  then  and  1  didn't  think  I  was 
going  to  be  killed  and  I  didn't  think  husband  was  going  to  be  killed. 

I  mean,  I  didn't  have  that  feeling.  Of  coarse,  you  didn't  have  tiae  to 
really  think  things  out  and  know  exactly,  but  I  know  1  wasn't— I  didn't 
have  that  fear  but  I  really  felt  that  the  house  was  going  to  be  blown 
away  but  I  night  have  had  a  different  feeling  if  I  could  hare  heard 
anything,  As  I  said  before,  I  just  don't  feel  like  I  heard  anything 
after  the  a  ton  really  started. 

It  fhat  did  you  think  about  when  you  were  in  the  house  with  your  has  band? 

Hi  Too  asked  the  hardest  questions  to  answer*  Tell,  all  I  could  think 

~  about  was  that  it  was  going  to  blow  in  here  and  that  the  rain— that  wo 
were  Just  going  to  be — I  had  heard  ay  anther  talk  and  this  cane  to  ay 
aind  than*  I  had  heard  ny  sother  talk  about  a  storm  she  was  in  one  tine— 
it  blew  the  windows  out  and  it  Just  blew  water  clear  through  the  house 
and  I  know  I  was  a  child  and  she  used  to  tell  that  and  it  always  stayed 
with  ae.  Whan  that  window  went  oat  and  those  drapes  were  blowing,  you 
know,  the  rain  coating  in,  I  thought  that,  you  know,  to  me  that  is  what  a 
storm  is  like,  because  she  had  told  ns  that  when  I  was  eaa.ll  about  her 
experience  in  the  storm,  and  to  a e  that  was  my  idea  of  a  storm  for  the 
windows  to  blow  out,  the  wind  to  pour  in  and  the  curtains  to  blow,  you 
knar,  end  pat  wet.  Eut  you  have  uosh  an  insecure  feeling,  you  know,  what 
I  Eepja.  This  is  tha  first  tine  that  I  bare  ewer  experienced  anything 
like  this— I  mean  a  disaster  like  this — but  I  had  two  or  three  very  sad 
things  happen  in  ay  life  and  I  alwsys  had  tha  sssie  feeling  and  I  guess 
most  people  do,  but  it  is  such  a  feeling  of  Insecurity,  you  know,  you 
don't  feel  secure  anywhere,  with  or  anything,  Hsybe  I'm  getting 

off  the  t  rr.de  a  little  bit,  but  t.or.t  pisple  hwra  a  fea r  of  cancer,  you 
knew,  end  I  alrrys  cay  that  insanity  is  ny  biggest  fear,  so  always  when 
I  h*va  anything  happen  to  giro  do  that  gives  ae  this  lneaouiw  feeling, 

I  always  think,  "tell,  maybe  this  is  before  you  go  insane,"  or  bone  thing 
like  that.  I  know  this  all  sounds  kind  of  silly  but  X  oaan  that's  just 
ice — that '  s — s  till  last  night  I  hud  that  ia  cling,  you  know— it  sort  of 
cores  and  goes.  I  don't  if  you  arm  around  people— it  helps— and  than 
again  it  doesn't  help*  I  don't  knew  what  the  solution  is  to  that  but  it 
Just  has  to  wear  off — tiara  is  tha  only  thing  and  having  your  Bind  occu¬ 
pied.  If  I  couldn't  do  that,  why,  I  do  feel  that  sowething  tragic  night 
happen.  Toll,  I  really  feel  like  that}  I  have  told  about  all  I  know  that 
would  be  of  any  Interest  to  you* 

I»  Tou  ware  tolling  as  about  a  story  a  while  ago  about  your  husband. 

Hj  fhat  was  it? 

Ii  Ion  said  something  of  interest  your  husband  had  to  tell* 

Hi  Oh,  well,— it  was  all  the  different  things  that  hs  did  that  night.  About 
getting  people  out  and  this  girl  I  was  tilling  you— these  people  who  own 
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a  grcoery  store  and  be  was  killed,  and  he  and  the  daughter  was  killed 
and  the  wife  was  conscious  all  the  time*  ky  hnaband  was  the  first  one 
that  she  heard  and  the  first  one  that  she  easr  and  she  was  conscious  all 
the  tine.  She  said— she  told  ry  hoc  band  that  her  husband  was  dead*  She 
said,  "Johnny's  dead  and  I  think  Joan  is,  too."  —  that's  the  daughter— 
and  c be  said,  "Don't— I  an  not  really  spared— get  Kike*"— that  was  ths 
littls  boy.  Bo  really  ted  an  experience  there  because  ha  picked  the 
little  girl  up  and  he  said  that  she  didn't  have  a  bruise  on  her  at  all 
and  he  felt  that  if  they  had  bed  the  tiae  or  the  forethought  they  would 
hare  used  artificial  respiratiea  on  this  little  girl  and  ate  could  haws 
lived,  but  they  didn't  do  it  because  they  were  after  the  Bother  and  the 
otter  child  that  ware  living,  Bay  knew  they  were  living  and  this  girl 
hat  teen  very  brave.  Everybody  that  has  knoen  ter  has  just  marveled 
at  ter  courage*  She  says  that  she  feels  that  it  was  all  for  a  purpose 
sod  that  God  knew  that  her  husband  would  be  lonely  so  He  sent  the  little 
girl  to  be  with  hie.  She  tee  the  sweetest  way  to  look  at  that,  and  it's 
things  like  that  that  have  helped  other  people  so  such  to  bear  tho  little 
things  carp* red  to  hers;  and  along  with  losing  ter  husband  and  ter  child 
ws  found  that  she  ted  lost  ter  boss  and  the  parents  of  tha  boy  who  was 
tilled  were  not  hurt  badly,  but  their  hone  was  just  cowplately  utaolished* 
They  bad  a  beautiful  hoes  and  car  and  that  was  all  dwolisnsd  ami  acne 
of  them  hare  a  hose  to  com*  back  to  and  the  mother  and  father  of  this  hey 
who  was  killed  are  quite  old.  So  I  don't  know  what  they  will  do  but  the 
town  end  the  Bed  Cross  are  building  this  young  mother  and  the  child  a 
hose  and  1  am  sure  that  the  Bed  Cross  and  other  organisations  are  willing 
to  do  a  lot  for  the  people  hers,  at  least  wa  hope  so*  If  they  don't,  it 
will  be  impossible  for  people  to  bcild  bsck  because  they  don't  have  the 
savings  to  do  it  and  they  don't  hsve  tha  incoBO.  Of  course,  with  all  the 
bsaiasss  section  down  why  people  won't  be  working  at  least  for  a  while. 

I  feel  like  if  it  isn't  an  entries  credit  to  these  people  that  hoses 
ootid  never  be  built  even  on  a  Icsa  because  it  io  going  to  be  so  long 
be? or*  they  are  really  able  to  do  anything  financially* 

lea  were  talking  about  the  children — how  did  they  act? 

kail,  I  don't  know.  I  wasn't  with  eny  children  right  after  the  storm, 
but  the  different  ones  that  had  talked  to  me  said  Boat  of  the  children 
were  cabs.  Sqm  of  then  were  excitod  and  cried  and  ee reared,  but  I  have 
a  neighbor  that  has  a  little  girl  and  she  then  had  a  friend  visiting  ter 
when  it  happened.  They  got  on  the  bed  with  their  rotter  and  she  said  that 
the  children  were  jest  as  quiet  as  they  could  be  and  their  eyes  were  hugs 
but  teey  didn't  say  a  word  and  didn't  move.  Sba  said  she  knsw  they  were 
seared  to  death  but  they  didn't  cry  or  do  anything — they  were  just  reel 
quiet  end  still.  I  wan  talking  to  sob*  children  down  here  today  whose 
notter  was  injured  and  their  house  was  blown  «rs*y.  Tksy  just  found  the 
children  and  whole  f&sily  all  over  torn  practically— that's  over  in  the 
&oot  section  of  the  toco — and  these  children  are  otlll  scared,  you  know* 
Isay  jasfc  can't  stand  their  mother  to  be  out  of  their  sight  and  she  is 
evi  ef  the  hospital  n os  and  is  with  them  and  they  won't  go  into  another 
roca,  you  know,  and  play  by  tteaeelvee.  They  are  just  scared  to  death, 
that's  ell,  and  1  don't  know  bow  it  will  effect  thorn  bet  it  will  hare  some 
mark  ca  them  acme  way* 
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It  Hew  did  the  other  people  act? 

Hi  Very  cals  and  collected.  lids  one  woman  had  her  an  broken  and  I  talked 
to  her  for  quite  some  tlse  and  she  asked  as  what  I  thought  she  ought  to 
do  about  her  hand  and  her  an*  Bat  I  said  it  didn't  look  too  bad  to  as* 

I  said,  "Well,  you  should  hare  something  pat  on  it,"  end  in  a  little 
while  her  son  cane  oat  and  took  her  to  the  doctor,  to  the  hospital,  and 
her  an  was  broken  eo— 'usually  when  anybody  suffers  a  broken  an,  I  nean 
there  is  some  shock  to  haring  year  an  broken— and  she  was  past  sixty— 
this  woe  an  was— and  it  seems  to  m  that  tha  old  people  here  are  in  worse 
shape  than  the  younger  ones*  It  seems  the  younger  they  are  the  better 
they  react  to  it  mentally,  but  I  knew  several  real  old  people  and  they 
are  so  torn  up  and  their  houses  are  gone  and  I  hare  asked  several  of  them 
if  they  are  going  to  build  back  and  they  say,  "No,"  that  they  are  too  old* 
This  one  lady  said  it's  too  bad  it  didn't  take  her*  She  said,  "I  don't 
have  anything  to  lire  for  and  my  life  has  been  fulfilled  and  I  am  ready 
to  go,0  and  I  know  a  great  number  of  them  feel  that  way  because  now  they 
will  have  to  live  with  somebody  else  and  more  or  less  be  a  burden,  you 
know*  I  am  sure  cost  of  them  would  bare  been  glad  if  their  time  had  com, 
bat  I  think  really  tha — old  people  are  the  ones  who  are  suffering  more 
mentally  than  the  other  ones,  or  at  least  that  is  my  attitude* 

Is  Hare  there  bean  many  outsiders  through  town? 

Hi  Oh,  yes.  The  next  day  after  the  stone— well,  immediately  after  the  storm, 
tha  State  holies  esse  in  and  they  sat  op  road  blocks  at  both  sides  of  town— 
*.11  around  torn*  Then  the  National  Guards  cams  in  and  guarded  all  the 
houses  because  everything  was  jest  open,  you  knew,  and  people  who  had 
valuable  things  la  their  homes  were  just  exposed,  so  they  had  to  be  guarded. 
Then  the  State  Police  were  at  the  road  blocks  from  then  on,  for  a  week, 
no  one  ca&3  into  the  area  who  didn't  live  here  and  tha  people  who  lived 
h ere  had  passes  to  get  in  and  out  of  the  area.  The  next  day  there  were 
oars  lined  from  bare  to  past  Bald  Knob  which  is  about  five  miles— its 
six  miles  wanting  to  get  into  the  ares  and  down  this  way  as  far  as  yon 
could  see  there  was  this  line  of  cars*  It  was  almost  impossible  to  get 
frcia  here  to  Saurcy  and  back*  It  took  you  about  two  boors  and  one-half 
to  drive  frets  here  to  Searcy,  the  traffic  was  so  congested*  Sunday  I 
think  it  was  even  worse  and  finally  they  found  a  country  road  over  her* 
that  ran  into  town  dom  back  of  the  cemetery  where  people  had  filtered 
in  here  and  the  tem  vas  just  full  before  they  realised  it,  you  know* 

So  finally,  though,  they  stopped  that,  but  you  would  jest  be  surprised 
at  the  people  that  had  been  here  to  see  us  that  we  never— well,  a  lot  of 
people  I  just  never  would  have  thought  about  again  in  nj  life,  you  know* 

I  just  knew  them  by  looks  and  they  were  the  same  way  about  us  and  probably 
would  never  bare  bothered  stopping  or  maybe  never  thought  anything  about 
us  any  mere  if  we  hadn't  happened  to  be  in  this  disaster  area*  I  said  you 
sure  did  feel  popular— we  were  getting  so  much  attention  because  everybody 
we  ever  knew  caxa  to  set  about  you  but  most  of  them  came  because  there  was 
no  coasmnicatioQS  hare  and  we  were  just  paralysed  ss  far  aa  comb unicatiooi 
here.  Then  we  had  these  relatives  from  Texas  who  heard  the  disaster  broad¬ 
cast  and  this  cousin  who  is  an  k.  M.  and  her  husband  who  is  an  undertaker 
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Just  loaded  their  ear  op  with  bedding  and  surgical  supplies  and  medical 
enppliae  and  water  and  flashlights  and  they  started  for  Arkansas.  They 
were  so  sure,  you  know,  that  with  three  houses  all  In  a  different  place 
that  sow  of  os  would  be  hart  for  1  beliere  they  said  the  broadcast  was 
that  the  town  was  leveled.  I  believe  those  were  the  words  they  used  and 
so  they  were  quite  aaased,  in  fact,  they  were  more  or  lose  in  shock,  I 
think,  when  they  realised  that  none  of  os  were  hurt  and  they  had  to  ocas 
through  town.  Santises  X  think  the  people  who  were  away  from  here  and 
had  to  cone  here  were  in  worse  shape,  I  wan  as  had  shape  as  we  were*  I 
had  this  brother  who  is  in  Mexico  and  he  had  written  to  my  mother  a 
couple  of  weeks  ago  that  he  would  be  hoes  before  long  and  he  hadn't  ar¬ 
rived  and  so  when  this  disaster  happened  we  immediately  cabled  Ms,  or 
sent  a  radiogram,  I  guess,  what  had  happened  and  we  were  all  right  be¬ 
cause  we  just  had  to  get  woxd,  you  know,  if  we  could  before  fas  heard  it. 

He  was  on  his  way  how  all  this  time  and  didn't  knar  anything  about  the 
storm  so  he  has  been  employed  down  there  for  several  years  now  but  he 
cornea  how  every  year  and  so  he  flies  from  Hew  Orleans  over  to  Vera  Crus 
and  he  stores  his  car  there.  So  ha  had  gotten  there  that  morning  early 
and  had  gotten  into  Ms  car  and  driven  from  Hew  Orleans  that  day  and  he 
got  here  about  eleven  o'clock  that  night.  The  State  Police  stopped  him 
and  wouldn’t  let  him  cow  any  further  and  so  he  told  them  that  his  mother 
and  sisters  lived  here  end  that  he  had  been  sway  for  a  year.  They  said 
they  were  sorry  but  they  just  couldn't  let  him  go  in.  I  think  they  didn't 
believe,  you  know,  what  he  was  telling  them  and  he  didn't  realise,  and 
he  said  he  realized  whan  he  was  up  the  road  that  they  had  had  a  storm 
but  at  night  ho  couldn't  ass'  too  much  without  any  lights  anywhere,  you 
know.  Finally,  the  State  Police  said,  "I'm  sorry — there  is  nobody  down 
there  in  that  tosrn,"  he  said,  "it's  just  ell  blown  away,"  and  he  said, 

■If  your  fatally  did  live  thero,  I  am  very  sorry — they  don't  live  there 
any  nore— that  town  is  just  wiped  out."  Hell,  my  brother  said  that  he 
wc  j  stopped  and  he  couldn't  stay  there  and  he  told  this  fellow,  "I'm 
going— I  have  to  —if  you  go  with  no,  that's  all  right,"— so  this  fellow 
said,  "Kell,  hare  is  a  list  of  the  dead  we  have  so  fir.  Ion  can  lock 
this  over."  So  ry  brother  looked  at  one  name  and  ha  thought  he  couldn't 
lock  any  farther  and  ha  finally  read  the  list  and  our  neats  weren't  an 
it.  So  the  State  Police  finally  let  him  through  and  he  drove  down  to  my 
Bother's  bouse  which  was  a  total  wreck— no  one  there— or  no  one  anywhere 
down  In  that  part.  Then  be  turned  around  and  he  said  he  looked  for  a 
light  here  and  he  didn't  see  any,  but  we  had  one  hut  it  was  just  a  little 
tiny  coal-oil  lamp.  So  he  got  beck  up  bore  and  he  came  to  the  door  and 
he  said  he  just  couldn't  open  it.  He  knocked  and  I  went  to  the  door  end 
I  said,  *lho  is  it?"  end  he  said,  "It's  Joe."  1  didn't  even  recognise 
him— his  voice  was  so  little,  end  I  said,  "Joe  who?"— and  he  said,  "Hell, 
your  brother  Joe."  So  I  opened  the  door  and  he  said,  "Are  you  all  right?" 
But  he  just  couldn't  get  into  the  house  and  it  soared  ms  about  him.  I 
thought— veil— I  didn't  realise  that  he  was,  you  know,  in  such  shock,  not 
kneeling  shout  us— that  I  thought  something  bad  had  happened  to  him.  Veil, 
we  alsoat  had  another  disaster  but  he  really,— that  was  just  a  terrible 
experience  for  him.  Be  just  said  that  ba  just  knew  that  some  of  us  had 
been  killed,  you  know,  and  I  guess  ws  are  the  most  fortunate  family  in  ell 
of  Judaonia. 


It  Bor  about  the  things  you  do  in  jour  every  day  life — hew  wars  they  sort 

“  upeet? 

Ri  Tell,  ay  life  has  bean  so  ebangad  sines  the  disaster,  I  don't  even  know 

"  hos  to  answer  that*  Tou  see,  I  don't  have  any  children — I  did  a  lot  of — 

I  aade  a  lot  of  breided  rugs  this  winter*  I  worked  on  one  for  a  long  tiae 
and  I  did  a  lot  of  sawing  and  just  things  Ilka  that  and  1  kept  bouse*  Ion 
couldn't  tell  It  by  looking  at  this  but  sines  tbs  storm  I  have  bad  uy 
aother  and  what  she  salvaged  f  ron  the  atom — u  good  part  of  her  things— 
and  than  I  have  had  ay  aunt  and  uncle  here  and  sene  of  their  things  that 
were  salvaged.  He  ally,  we  are  just  piled  up  and  just  wore  or  leas  exist¬ 
ing  and  having  a  place  to  exist— glad  to  have  a  place  to  exist— and  then 
I  have  been  going  dean  to  the  church  every  day  except — did  I  tell  you  on 
the  third  day  what  I  did? 

It  Mo* 

Rt  Tell,  I  was  sick  all  that  night  so  tbs  next  morning  I  thought.  Tell,  1*11 
get  up.  I  don't  think  I'll  be  sick  at  ay  stosaeh  any  Bors."  I  felt  pretty 
good  and  I  got  up  and  was  going  to  take  a  shower  and  get  dressed  and  go 
down  to  the  church  and  work  down  there  because  I  knew  they  needed  ae.  I 
felt  that  I  was  going  to  faint— I  was  in  the  bathroom.  I  thought.  Tell, 
if  I  get  to  the  bed  I  believe  that  this  will  pass  on."  So  I  opened  the 
bathrooa  door  and  fell  out  on  the  floor.  My  aother  and  ay  aunt  were  hex* 
and  it  just  about  scared  thsa  to  death.  They  got  water  and  poured  it  ever 
ae  and  got  me  up  and  held  ttf  head  down  or  raised  ae  up  and  held  kj  head 
down  and  they  couldn't  get  ae  to  coae  to.  Finally  wy  aunt  caas  out  and 
they  had  a  road  block  set  up  right  here  in  front  of  the  house  and  she 
hollered  at  this  State  Police  and  told  hia  that  bar  niece  bad  fainted  and 
could  he  com  up  and  help  gat  ae  on  the  bed.  So  he  brought  sons  other 
fellow  with  hia  and  they  cam  up  r.d  they  had  these  aaonla,  or  whatever 
it  is  they  give  you  when  you  faint.  It's  anonia,  I 'a  sura  of  that*  They 
picked  as  up  and  put  ae  on  the  bed.  Uj  aother  said  I  had  fainted  for  tea 
minutes.  Of  course  that's  a  long  tiss  to  faint*  I  don't  know  if  it  was 
that  long  or  not,  but  I  was  sore  or  less  In  a  high  faint  for  oh,  four  or 
five  hours,  I  guess.  I  was,  you  know,  just  relaxed,  and  if  they  had  just 
let  ae  go  to  sleep  and  sleep  I  would  have  bean  all  right.  Bat  they  didn't* 
they  didn't  want  Be  to  sleep  so  they  kept  waking  me  up,  etc*  Anyhow,  whan 
the  doctor  cams  and  the  nurse,  they  felt  like  it  was  just  a  natural  thing 
that  would  happen  after  a  disaster  like  that.  They  said  they  felt  I  was 
one  of  aany  who  had  experienced  tbs  ease  thing,  but  so  far  if  there  has  been 
another  case  similar  to  it,  I  haven't  beard  of  it  and  that's  been  a  week 
ago.nctt.  I  don't  know  whether  the  excitement  had  caused  that  or  not,  but 
they  seemed  to  think  that  it  had.  Bat  I  feel  fine  now. 

It  Tou  said  you  had  been  having  some 
caused  by— 

Hi  That  do  you  wean? 

It  Tou  had  been  sick  at  you r  stomach 


trouble,  seem  sickness  you  think 


/.  . 
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Bj  I  nt  side  at  ay  a  touch  all  night*  Vomiting  all  sight*  The  next  mn* 

V  ■  ~  ing  was  whan  1  fainted.  I  just  blacked  oat— that  la  what  it  was,  instead 

of  fainted*  Bat  this  was  the  third  day  after  the  tornado.  1  hadn't  slept 
any  the  first  night,  not  too  such  the  second  night*  In  fact,  until  I 
fainted,  yoa  know,  or  blacked  oat,  well,  I  don't  think  I  had  really  ewer 
slept,  jut  relaxed  and  slept,  bat  that  seemed  to  relax  m  and  then  I  bad — 
it  wasn't  a  shot — bat  sow  sort  of  a  pill.  I  an  sore  that's  what  helped 
ms  relax*  X  have  a  spastic  colon,  too,  toln  sure  that  had  something  to 
do  with  it— yoa  know,  yoar  nerves  hare  everything  to  do  with  spastic  colon. 

It  fhat  other  sort  of  probleaa  did  this  rales  for  yoa  and  the  town? 

B*  Veil,  my  biggest  problem  now  is  getting  my  mother  situated  back  into  her 

~  home.  Her  boss  was  declared  a  total  loss*  Tom  asked  me  what  problems 
this  caused  me— wasn't  that  your  question? 

Is  I  believe  so* 

^  fit  Veil,  my  biggest  problem  is  getting  my  mother  settled  again  and  her  hems 

~  was  declared  a  total  loss.  Bight  now  ws  are  tr  "ing  to  decide  whether  to 
selvage  any  part  cf  the  house  or  not  or  finish  *  taxing  it  down  end  start 
from  a  new  foundation,  or  what  to  do*  She's  a  widow  and  lives  alone  with 
the  exception  of  weekends  when  my  sister  is  hon*  from  college  and  that  Is¬ 
ay  biggest  problem  is  to  get  her  house  built  end  to  decide  which  way  will 
be  the  best  way*  There  are  people  here  who  had  their  houses  leveled  up 
by  these  men  and  pat  beck  on  foundations — houses  that  had  been  completely 
taken  off  the  foundation.  We  just  haven't  decided  yet  how  we  are  going 
to  rebuild  her  house.  That  is  our  biggest  problem  now.  She  said  the 
other  dxy  that  she  wished  that  she  had  a  pick-op  track  that  she  felt  like 
(  if  ebe  did  she  could  haul  off  so  such  of  the  jaak  that  was  blown  around 

her  house  and  then  when  she  started  building  she  would  have  that  to  go 
after— her  building  rate  rials  end  things  like  that.  i*y  mother  has  lived 
on  a  farm  meet  of  her  life  end  of  coarse  she  knows  more  about  pick-upe — 
she  realises  their  value  more  than  a  lot  of  people* 

Ton  asked  ms  about  the  problems  of  tbs  town*  I  can't  think  of  ooe  problem 
that  they  don't  have— thsy  really  have  every  problem  facing  them  that  coaid 
be  possible.  The  only  thing  that  we  can  say  we  have  left  a re  oar  utilities 
that  are  under  the  ground— tint's  water  and  gas— and  other  than  that  you 
might  say  we  will  have  to  build  our  town  from  the  foundation  op* 

It  Have  the  problems  been  handled  well? 

Rx  Very  well,  considering  that  it  has  been  each  e  abort  time.  All  of  our 
churches  ware  insured,  for  enough  to  rebuild  and  oar  bank  has— we  are  sure 
-  that  our  bank  will  be  rebuilt  and  it  is  being  rebuilt  already.  Our  schools 

1 .  have  been  granted  enough  wocey  to  rebuild  a  complete  new  system  so  I  feel 

that  with  our  churches,  our  schools  end  oar  bank  and  oar  postoffice  going 
to  be  rebuilt,  I  feel  with  those  important  things  built,  that  our  town 
will  be  rebuilt  again  even  though  tbs  highway  has  just  missed  this  town* 
Jost  e  few  months  ago  everybody  felt  that  this  town  mould  be  just  more  or 
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less  a  ghost  town  than,  and  since  then — the  disaster  here,  the  people,  I 
think,  hare  an  awful  lot  of  courage  to  build  back  when  really  we  don't 
have  any  industry  or  very  each  to  offer  the  people* 

It  After  the  storm,  where  did  you  get  most  of  your  information  about  what 
”  had  happened? 

Rs  From  the  people  I  saw.  I  went,  after  I  was — went  to  see  about  wy  mother 
”  and  By  sister— I  went  to  the  hospital,  you  know,  and  then  when  I  case 
back  boas  ay  mother  was  just  frantic— well,  hew  is  this  one — how  is  that 
one— did  it—.  We,  the  people  on  this  side  of  town,  didn't  realise  that 
the  other  side  of  town  had  blown  away  also  and  the  people  over  there  felt 
that  they  were  the  only  cmes  blown  away  and  one  kept  waiting  far  the  other 
to  com  oror,  you  knew,  and  I  don't  know  ifcy  we  all  had  that  feeling  but 
I  didn't  feel— I  have  soma  real  good  friends  that  live  ower  in  that  sec¬ 
tion — and  I  didn't  feel  that  they  were  hurt  and  I  had  the  feeling  that  when 
they  hear  about  it  they  will  be  wondering  if  we  are  all  right.  Of  course 
they  were  harder  hit  really  than  we  were  over  here — about  as  hard,  I  sup¬ 
pose* 

It  W asaost  of  the  information  you  got  true  enough? 

Hi  Well,  wait  of  it.  Of  course  I  had  been  working  down  at  this  information 
~  desk  and  I  have  been  working  with  the  local  people,  trying  to  help  thea 
find  whit  they  wanted  and  helping  them  make  calls  and  answering  vires  and 
things  like  that.  I  think  that  I  have  heard  more  rumors  there  than  I  would 
hare — or  that  the  ordinary  local  person  heard,  and  I  am  sure  that  the  amount 
that  I  heard  was  small  compared  to  wbat  it  could  have  bean*  In  fact  I 
think  of  only  three  tall  tales  that  I  heard  while  I  was  down  there  and  one 
was  about  this  car  that  was  supposed  to  have  been  blown  up  into  this  tree* 

It  really  was — I  saw  the  car— and  several  days  later  they  3 aid  they  found 
this  woi-.^n  who  tt-s  just  sitting  in  this  car  and  she  was  dead  and  the  car 
was  a  solid  piece  of  isstal.  There  was  nothing  to  that.  Then  acm  one 
started  a  rur.or  that  they  tad  found  three  unidentified  people  about  the 
third  doy  after  the  storm  whan  they  were  moving  some  of  the  brick  down  in 
town  and  that  got  all  over,  but  there  was  nothing  to  that.  And  then  we 
had  had  a  lot  of  rain  end  over  between  this  part  of  town  and  the  depot 
section  of  texn,  there  is  a  place  where  water  stands  for  quits  sens  time. 
That  water  had  begun  to  more  out  and  they  spoke  about  several  bodies  in 
that  but  that  was  a  mistake  end  as  soon  as  these  rumors  reached  us  down 
tbsro,  we  to  uld  chock  with  the  funeral  homes  and  every  authority  that  we 
could,  so  we  could  step  those  things  because  I  think  that's  hard  when 
things  gat  started  that  way.  People  might  get  panicky  if  those  rumors  go 
around  too  long. 

1 1  lou  B«mtioned  that  you  had  been — have  you  taken  a  part  in  tbs  rescue  or 
”  relief  work? 

Hi  fell,  yes,  I  hare  been  a  local  relief  worker,  I  could  be  tensed  as.  We  have 
had  this,  we  have  worked  with  the  Mayor.  In  fact,  the  Mayor's  wife  and  I 
have  had  charge  of  this  desk  down  at  the  Methodist  Church  and  ve  have  worked 
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with  the  Salvation  Iray  and  with  the  Bad  Cross.  Ton  see,  not  haring  any 
sort  of  communications  for  a  while,  it  was  hard  for  strangers  to  com  here 
sad  help  tha  local  people  very  much  because  they  would  cobs  in  and  maybe 
they  would  want  soaathing  taken  to  a  certain  place  and,  wall,  they  didn't 
know,  the  strangers  didn't  know  where  it  was  and  we  would  get  someone  to 
go  with  them  or  take  thea  these  elves  or  do  soae  thing  like  that.  Than  we 
would  have  all  these  wires  for  the  fie d  Cross,  you  know,  coning  in  and  ask¬ 
ing  about  their  people.  Bell,  in  such  a  snail  place  when  you  have  lived 
hare  as  long  as  I  have,  you  just  know  about  everybody  in  a  short  while, 
and  I  didn't  have  to  go  out  and  see  the  people,  X  would  jmst  send  a  wire 
right  back  and  tell  thea  tha  condition  of  tha  people  that  tiny  were  inquir¬ 
ing  about.  1  took  several  phone  calls  and  I  was  ready  to  take  this  on* 
from  Tokyo— this  fellow  was  in  the  arsy  and  his  mother  and  Brother  waa 
killed  and  their  house  waa  blown  stray  and  his  father  left  here  and  he  was 
in  Little  fiock  at  the  tins  of  the  stora,  and  he  was  calling  his  father  from 
Tokyo.  X  was  going  to  talk  that  night  had  ths  call  com  through  but  It 
didn't  cons  through  until  the  next  dry  so  the  father  got  to  talk  to  Ms* 

It's  just  different  things  like  that  that  local  people  are  the  only  ones, 
you  know,  that  could  have  done  it* 

If  How  has  this  relief  work  been— has  it  bean  carried  on  well? 

Hi  Cb,  jt'a  just  been  wonderful*  I  have  never  seen  such  wonderful  spirits 
in  ay  life.  In  fact,  I  just  didn't  know  that  people  did  such  nice  things 
for  other  people,  fie  n*72  had  people  cooe  hers  froa  alaoet  every  state  in 
tue  Union,  I  do  bailers,  and  send  contributions*  So  assy  of  them  are  just 
anonymous.  They  don't  want  any  thanks  or  publicity  froa  it.  Evidently,  we 
realise  it  sore  now,  that  people  get  such  a  satisfaction  out  of  doing  for 
others  and  that  eessn  to  be  tha  spirit  that  people  hove  tak*n  here.  I  knew 
this  one  day  two  ladies  cans  in  and  said  that  they  wanted  to  do  southing 
for  a  family,  but  they  wold  like  to  know  the  family  they  were  going  to 
help.  So  that  day  we  wen  quite  busy  and  it  seemed  I  couldn't  ssesa  to 
think  where  anybody  was  or  anything,  so  you  didn't  knar  where  people  was, 
you  know— their  houeea  wore  gone  and  they  were  living  just  first  on#  place 
and  then  the  other.  So  1  said,  "Why  don't  you  com*  back,"  I  said,  "ffhy 
don't  you  get  in  your  car  and  just  start  driving  around  over  town  and  go 
over  toward  the  depot  section."  And  I  said,  "You  will  see  these  people 
oat  around  in  the  yard,  you  will  see  people — yen  jtgt  atop  and  talk  to 
than  and  maybe  you  will  see  someone  you  would  like  to  help."  I  didn't 
think  much  about  it  and  X  scan  I  didn't  think  anything  -bout  it  after  they 
ware  g-ona.  It  was  just  something  I  didn't  hove  time  to  do  that  day  and 
it  wasn't  too  long  really  when  they  cams  back  and  they  were  the  happiest 
two  women  I  hire  ever  seen  in  ej  life.  Loneetiy,  they  were  just  bubbling 
over  with  happiness.  Tney  had  heard  of  this  particular  fanily — there  were 
e lx  children  in  the  f  airily  and  the  children  were  all  hurt  in  some  way* 

The  mother  and  father  seezsd  to  hire  been  spared  and  tha  children  were 
hurt  in  sen*  small  way— ncca  of  then  were  hart  seriously,  but  they  were 
really  a  needy  family*  they  had  thie  snail  baby  that  was  in  a  incubator 
when  this  die C3 tor  happened — it  was  before  disaster  bad  happened— and  so 
the  baby  could  be  brought  home  but  they  didn't  have  any  place  to  bring 
it  and  these  ladies  had  heard  about  this  faesily  being  over  here,  you  know, 
how  things  like  that  go,  and  so  they  had  said  on  their  way  over  here  how 
they  would  like  to  help  «  family  in  those  circoeetance*.  So  it  so  happened 


that  whan  they  drove  over  to  the  depot  aectiaa  that  they  atoppad  at  thia 
family's  boos*  and  they  didn't  knew  the  name  of  the  people  Aero  thay 
stopped  and  they  said  they  fait  that  they  bad  been  lad  to  fti*i2y» 

It  was  the  Mathodist  Church  in  Searcy,  that  they  were  representing  so 
jest  this  afternoon  this  lady  ease  back  and  she  s&id—I  said,  "Sally  tell 
ns  hoe  you  are  getting  along,"  and  she  said,  "Oh,  really,  1  shall  never 
forget  you*  I  feel  like  that  you  had  ,  boss  thing  to  do  with  bringing  as 
to  this  family.  Our  whole  Church  has  gotten  such  a  big  satisfaction  out 
of  helping  this  family.  We  really  have  done  a  lot  for  than  and  are  going 
to  do  a  lot  nors.”  She  said  that  nearly  every  day  sons  one  cans  over  beta 
with  sons  thing  and  they  had  node  educational  arrangement— they  hare  dona 
the  nicest  things  for  that  family  that  they,  you  know,  they  had  never 
heard  of  getting  opportunities  to  do  things  that,  you  know,  thay  never 
would  have  bad,  so  it  really  does  your  heart  good  seeing  people  doing 
things,  when  you  know  they  really  want  to  do  them  just  for  the  soul's 
satisfaction.  I  think  that  most  of  the  things  that  have  been  done  for 
people  here  have  been  done  in  that  spirit  and  I  am  sure  they  have  bean 
received  that  way.  I  know  that  you  can  tell  by  looking  at  people  whan 
someone  does  something  for  them,  they  just  looked  sussed,  yon  know,  that 
they  are  being  helped  and  don't  have  to  pay  for  it  because  they  never  had 
to  ask  for  actual  help— or — not  that  they  were  financially  able  to  da 
much  for  theUaelves.  But  I  guess  in  ether  words  you  have  hoard  that  say* 
ing— Some  people  are  too  proud  to  whitewash  and  too  poor  to  paint?  Well, 
that's  kind  of  the  way  this  town  has  always  been.  Even  though  they  did 
need  it,  they  wouldn't  ask  for  it. 

Whan  this  first  happened,  the  Salvation  Array  had — they  served  mala — cad 
they  also  had  this  large  supply  of  groceries  that  was  for  anybody  whs 
needed  then  and  had  a  place  to  cook.  And  there  were  some  people  living 
with  other  people  and  they  would  have  had  to  boy  groceries  wherever  they 
were  living  or  pay  part  of  the  grocery  bill.  E^y  felt  like  they  should. 

I  got  so  aad  at  people  because  they  wouldn't  take  thoee  groceries— I  just 
begged  then  to  take  them.  "Oh,  Wo.  Somebody  may  need  them  worse  than  I 
do — "  that  would  be  their  answer.  1  got  so  disgusted.  I  don't  know  why 
they  finally  decided  to  take  them  but  finally  they— in  about  the  third 
day— why,  they  decided  to  come  in  and  get  some  groceries.  There's  still 
a  lot  of  people  that  need  help  that  won't  come  and  get  it.  I  guess  you 
hoar  that  everywhere— that  thay  are  so  proud  and  they  feel  like  somebody 
else  may  need  it,  you  knew,  worse  than  they  do.  It  seems  everybody  feels 
like  thay  are  better  off  than  the  next  fellow— that  they  have  more  to  be 
thankful  for  then  the  next  fellow  but  I  really  feel  that  it  has  brought 
the  town  closer  together  than  it  has  ever  been  before. 

Did  I  tell  you  about  the  experience  that  this  Salvation  Any  girl  had— 
finding  tbs  book  at  the  seboolhouse? 

It  lo,  I  don't  think  you  did. 

E:  Well,  one  day  she  was  up  there  and  she  was  jost  looking  over  tbs.  school. 

~  She  noticed  this  book  lying  on  the  ground.  It  had  the  basks  t era  off  «d 
it  was  Just  folded  half  back,  and  just  laying  lika,  tbs  middle  of  the  book 
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to a  like  that  and  so  tbs  and  and  rain  bad  sort  of  beaten  it  doen  into  the 
ground.  She  just  took  her  toe  and  kicked  the  book  up  when— just  carious 
to  see  what  book  she  bad  found  there  in  that  and— and  when  she  picked  it 
up  and  turned  it  like  this  the  heading  on  one  page  read,  "Iben  the  Typhoon 
Blows"  and  then  on  this  other  page  it  read,  "All  «en  are  Brothers,"— 

"Rhea  the  Typhoon  Blows— All  men  are  Brothers,"  and  she  brought  this  book 
back  don  to  the  church.  It  really  gave  you  a  peculiar  fueling  when  you. 
road  it.  She  also  picked  this  paper  up  at  school— that  was  quite  a  co¬ 
incidence— it  was  just  scao thing  that  a  child  had  written*  It  wasn't  a 
quote  at  all,  it  read,  "The  wind  blows  high,  the  wind  blows  low,  the  wind 
blows  East  and  the  wind  blows  Vest,  but  oh,  how  it  blows*"  It  went  oo 
about  the  wind  but  she  thought  that  was  a  peculiar  thing,  too,  and  we  all 
aid.  We  hoped  to  keep  this  book  but  a  owe  thing  happened  to  it*  I  believe 
Idfe  Magazine  wanted  to  write  a  story  on  that  book  but  It  disappeared  one 
night,  so  I  really  don't  know  what  happened  to  it,  but  we  wanted  to  keep 
it  for  the  school.  We  thought  it  would  be  an  interesting  thing  to  have* 

I*  When  did  you  first  find  out  that  the  a  tors  was  as  big  as  it  was? 

R»  Well,  I  think  that  I  an  still  realising  that— I  man  I  have  seen  tbs  town 
as  many  tines  as  anybody  that,  lives  bare,  but  every  tine  I  go  to  toes  I 
eee  sozae  thing  new  and  it  Bakes  it  bigger  to  ne.  I  naan,  instead  of  it 
getting  a  nailer,  it  gets  bigger  and  it  seems  like  every  tine  I  go  through 
the  area  I  have  missed  sassthing  that  seems  big,  if  you  know  what  I  naan* 
It's  an  odd  way  to  answer  it  but  really  it's  too  big  yet  for  ne  to  really 
visualize  end  that  cospared  to  something  like  this,  I  have  always  heard 
people  say  that  they  wish  they  had  a  Billion  dollars  and  I  have  always 
thought— I  wonder  how  long  it  would  take  them  to  visualize  a  million  dol¬ 
lars,  you  knew,  if  they  bad  it*  In  other  words,  how  long  would  it  take 
them  to  realize  what  a  million  dollars  was.  That's  kind  of  the  my  I  feel 
about  this  tornado,  that  I  still  don't  really  realize  what  it  has  been* 
Don't  you  have  that  feeling  when  you  go  through  the  area?  I  mean,  no 
longer  than  you  have  been  here,  do  you  feel  that  you  didn't  we  it  all  or, 
that  its  larger  the  next  time  you  see  it.  Do  you  have  that  feeling? 

It  Something  like  that* 

Rt  Maybe  I'm  not  supposed  to  be  qiizaing  you* 

It  Was  the  tornado  like  you  expected  it  to  be,  or  was  it  different? 

Rt  Oh  me,  I  don't  know  how  to  answer  that  either*  foil,  some  people  have  the 
feeling  that  it  blew,  you  know,  in  one  straight  wind,  but  I  oon't  bare  that 
feeling.  I  feel  that  it  was  a  whirling  wind  and  that  there  was  some  sort 
of  a  suction  in  the  center.  I  feel  that  this  particular  place  right  here 
was  on  the  outside.  In  fact  I  knowit  was  when  structures  much  stronger 
than  this,  you  know,  went  down.  I  know  that  we  were  just  on  the  outskirts 
of  the  tornado  and  that  to  weren't  really  in  it. 

Ti  That  did  you  expect? 
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Ri  ¥»H,  I  expected  a  rein  stem.  That's  shat  I  expected.  Toa  mean,  what, 

(  *"  if  I  had  know,  if  someone  had  told  me  ve  were  going  to  have  a  tornado, 

what  would  I  hare  expected? 

Is  lea. 

Its  Veil,  I'm  sure  that  I  would  hare  expected  destruction  and  I  am  ears  that 

~  I  wouldn't  hare  expected  what  happened— I  mean— as  big  a  thing  or  as  wild 
a  thing,  or  as  long  a  thing.  I  understand  that  forty  miles— forty  miles 
distance— and  I  don't  think  anybody  could  hare  risualiaed  this  that  hadn't 
been  through  one  before  or  if  it  bad  been  their  business  to  study  these 
sort  of  things— I  don't  think  that— I  mean,  I  nerer  could  hare  risualized 
what  a  disaster  like  this  would  hare  been. 

Is  Bow  did  yon  feel  about  it  in  general? 

Rs  Veil,  I  feel  like  it  la  something  that  is  going  to  take  a  lot  of  time  and 
/  ~  all  and  it'a  eons  thing  that  we  will  eventually  get  orer.  Bat  it  will  be 

'  an  awfully  long  drawn  out  hard  thing  to  overcome.  I  feel  that  if  we  should 

hare  anything  else,  sy  other  disaster  happen  within  the  next  year,  that, 
well,  1  don't  hare — I  don't  know  what  it  would  be  like.  Bit  I  just  don't 
feel  that  the  people  in  general  here  could  survive  it.  I  feel  like  I  might 
but  I  don't  feel  like  everyone  oould.  I  guess  I  feel  like  I  am  a  little 
stronger  than  most  people  but  that's  my  general  opinion  of  it. 

Is  I'd  like  to  know  why  you  fwel  like  you  oould. 

Hi  Veil,  I  feel  that  way  because  I  didn't  lose  anyone  in  the  disaster.  I 

~  didn't  lose  any  earthly  possessions  and  I  wasn't  in  the  hardest  hit  area. 
j  1  feel  that  way,  sort  of  like  you  would,  and  you  were  in  Little  Bock,  and 

■■  you  probably  feel  lika  you  could  stand  another  disaster  better  than  these 

people  in  Judsonia.  An  I  mot  right?  And  I  feel  like  that  I  could  be* 
cause  I  don't  feel  that  really  I  have  gore  through  as  such  as  most  people. 

It  After  the  storm,  did  you  get  plenty  to  eat  and  drink? 

Bt  Veil,  each  as  it  was.  Of  course,  we  didn't  have  any  water.  Ve  had  acme 
creek  water  and  that  reminds  me— I  hope  I  take  the  typhoid  shots  before 
my  time  is  up— and  we  had  gotten  this  small  oil  stove  about  five  o'clock 
the  next  morning  after  the  storm.  Ve  had  this  cripped  uncle  here  and  I 
realized  that  we  were  going  to  have  to  have  food  and  a  little  heat  in  the 
house  for  him.  Otherwise  ww  probably  wouldn't  have  bothered  too  much  about 
a  store  because  there  are  so  children  in  this  family  and  no  real  aged  people. 
But  with  him  being  here  I  guess  it  has  been  a  blessing  that  he  has  been  harm 
because  we  have  bad  to  atsy  here  more  and  sort  of  look  after  him  end  have 
better  meals  end  heat  and  everything  here.  Otherwise  we  would  probably  just 
(  all  gone  out  and  stayed  ea  long  as  wo  could  hare  done  anything.  So  In  a 

way  I  feel  like  that  everything  maybe  has  happened  for  a  purpose.  I  am  sure 
we  are  not  supposed  to  question  it  and  I  really  feel  that  we  were  all  spared 
for  some  purpose.  I  feel  that  these  last  two  weeks  maybe  that  I  here— that 
I  was  supposed  to  go  down  and  help  these  people  because  as  I  said  before. 
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there's  been  tidi  other  girl,  the  Mayor* e  wife,  and  I ,  have  been  the 
only  local  people  that  were  left.  1  nean  that  there  ia  nobody  else— 
nobody  elee  evaa  offered  to  cooe  down  because  they  couldn't.  They 
just  weren't  here*  When  yon  think  about  it— you  felt  that  you  were 
kind  of  needed,  and  I  really  hare  felt  like  that.  There  will  be  some¬ 
thing  com  up  in  sy  life  jBt  within  a  short  while,  that  I  really  will 
know  that  1  was  left  hers  for  soae  purpose.  That  say  be  an  odd  way 
to  lock  at  it,  too,  bat  when  you  look  around  you  and  sae  all  the  other 
boms  and  things  that  hare  been  destroyed  and  you  are  left,  it  really 
sakee  yon  think  a  little  bit.  I  heard  this  fellow  say,  who  was  in  the 
arey,  end  he  saw  Kiroehlna  end  Bagaeaki  after  the  boablage  there,  and 
he  said  the  only  difference  here  was  that  we  didn't  hare  any  fire.  But 
he  said  that  as  far  as  demolishing  the  buildings  and  bone  that  this 
was  just  as  bad  as  it  was  there. 

I  bare  thought  since  then,  I  just  wonder  if  we  had  gotten  the  publicity 
cn  it,  if  people  know  about  this  place  like  we  did  about  those  places 
there,  and  of  coarse  with  television  and  everything  there  they  hare 
aade  the  cost  of  this  disaster*  I  an  sure  they  have  because  practically 
everybody  in  tba  tom  has  bean  televised  and  they  flew  one  fatally  to 
Bew  York  to  be  aa  television  and  all  of  the  noted  nagasines  have  been 
here,  oh,  for  a  week,  I  guess,  and  two  television  companies,  and  I  don't 
know  how  ssany  different  people,  I  scan  how  xsny  different  interests  there 
has  been  here.  Of  course  yes  are  another  interest,  bat  I  heps  that  what¬ 
ever  you  all  find  will  help  sewebody  else  in  a  disaster  like  this.  I 
don't  know  exactly  what  yonr  findings  will  be  and  1  an  saw  yon  don't 
either  yet,  but  nayba  they  will  be  of  easa  benefit  to  sembody  else. 

I*  How  did  yon  feel  about  other  people  cooing  in? 

Bs  Veil,  every  tins  soacbody  would  com  to  see  us  It  Just  sensed  ne  that 
**  tfc?y  even  thought  about  os  'fcseanso  wo  weren't  hurt  and  tboy  Just  looked 
so  shocked  and  sort  of  psculiwlike  when  they  would  got  bars  that  you 
could  tell  they  lad  br.cn  urviar  a  strain,  you  know,  worrying  about  ns. 

It  Bade  you  feel  good  that  tlxy  would  think  about  you,  bat  still  It 
would  aa&se  m  wrer y  tisrj  seasons  case  that  they  were  thinking  about  as 
but  all  these  sightseers  and  people  with  their  cameras  sad  these  sou¬ 
venir  hunters  and  all  of  that,  I  got  pretty  fed  up  with  it  before  it  was 
all  over.  I  guess  that's  just  fcuEsn  nature  for  people  to  be  curious, 
but  still  when  you  're  the  rictfr,  it's  not  too  funny.  I  think  that  it 
wao  sort  of  cverdcEo  here  bat  fortunately  it  didn't  Batter  too  *nch  al¬ 
though  we  Just  got  tired  of  it,  yuu  know,  day  after  day. 

It  Bid  you  see  anything  wrong  going  on? 

Kt  I  don't  know  what  you  wean* 

It  Veil,  you  know,  people  going— 

fit  Looting  or  som thing  like  that?  Bo,  I  didn't  see  anything  but  there  was 
_  cce  fellow  who  ms  supposed  to  have  his  cash  drawer  cash  register  opened 
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the  night  of  the  atom  bat  that  isn't  authentic.  I  really  don't  know 
shoot  that,  hot  as  far  as  people  losing  their  personal  belongings  oat 
of  their  bows,  I  don't  think  they  did. 

It  Do  you  still  think  about  the  store? 

St  «gr,  sore.  W«  can't  talk  about  anything  else.  Before  this  all  happened 
ite  were  great  basketball  fans  and  ws  had  just  won  a  county,  I  nean,  a 
district  toorsassnt  and  had  gotten  into  the  State  tournament  and  we  wore 
quite  proud  of  cor  basketball  team  and  that  was  all  we  could  talk  about. 
Since  this  has  happened  I  haren't  heard  basketball  mentioned  and  at  night 
loan  we  are  sitting  here,  why,  all  we  talk  about  is  something  new  or 
something  going  over;  it  doesn't  have  to  bs  new;  ws  just  reminisce  this 
stozn  end  I  don't  know  how  long  it  will  go  on  bat  you  don't  know  anything 
else,  it  seems,  to  talk  about;  you  just  automatically  start  to  talk  about 
tbs  storm. 

Is  Do  you  think  you  have  learned  anything  from  the  storm  that  sight  benefit 

”  somebody  that  might  be  in  the  same  circumstance? 

Bs  Well,  as  far  as  trying  to  protect  themselves,  1  don't  feel  that  I  know 
anything  to  tell  anyone  because  people  wore  killed  in  all  different  cir- 
c 03 tarn 9 a  h ore.  I  in  different  places  they  were  killed,  outside 

end  inside,  in  cars  and  out  of  cars,  so  as  far  as  feeling  secure  a ny- 
wbere,  I  wouldn't,  in  a  cyclone.  But  I  do  feel  that  1  could  tell  some¬ 
body  how  to  readjust  tharselvoB,  I  mean,  how  it  would  help,  end  that  is 
to  find  thm  scathing  to  do  ixosdiatcly  and  work  at  it  and  fael  that 
you  are  needed  sad  really  stay  with  it  and  concentrate  on  your  work,  or 
have  work  that  you  have  to  concentrate  on,  and  I  think  that  would  work 
for  anybody,  yocig  or  old,  and  that's  the  reason  I  feel  that  the  old 
people  are  Eero  t’isilissicacd  then  the  younger  ones  are  for  they  don't 
have  cnytfcicg  larch  to  do  but  sit  around  and  think  about  the  atom  and 
tisir  circGsotaacco,  and  I  really  would  reewsaand  some  sort  of  work  for 
027  displaced  person. 

Is  Hat  are  you  planning  on  doing  now? 

Rs  Well,  as  I  told  you  before,  I  hare  to  gat  my  mother's  house  built  and 
get  her  settled  -gain  aad  then  I '31  resurrect  sy  own  houao  and  I  hope 
thm  that  I  «a  find  some  sort  of  work  or  something,  maybe  some  welfare 
work,  or  something  that  will  be  a  worthy  cause  that  I  can  do.  I  don't 
knew  whether  I  will  find  that  or  not,  but  I  feel  that  I  will.  I  don't 
believe  that  I  hare  anything  else  to  do. 


Appendix  A-h 

The  respondent  Is  a  29-year-old  warrled  mb 
with  two  children.  E»  works  in  ths  local  shoe  factory* 

H«  was  on  his  way  to  a  "picture  show"  with  his  wife  and 
two  children  whan  tbs  stern  struck.  They  had  just 
parked  in  front  of  Ms  father's  store,  and  the  children 
ware  waving  to  his  father  inside,  when  the  car  was  picked 
up  into  ths  sir  end  the  brick  store  building  collapsed* 

After  the  respondent  realised  that  his  father  n 
under  the  rubble  and  beyond  help,  he  ran  to  hie  father* 
in-law's  house  and  halpod  re  roue  then*  Althoagh  his  own 
wife  end  children  were  not  injured,  his  wife's  Bother, 
father,  and  cister,  end  his  sister  and  siaior-In-law  were 
injured*  He  rpsnt  cost  of  the  night  helping  dig  people 
eat  of  the  rabble*  Inter  ho  discovered  that  his  house 
was  dsaaged  fcoyoad  repair* 
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It  litllj  I’d  like  for  yoa  to  tell  ms  year  story  of  the  a  tors. 

St  Sail,  vs  Just  rode  into  team  there,  sod  vent  deem  to  the  poo taf floe,  yoa 

~  knar,  to  take  a  "U*  tom  down  there*  By  the  tine  ve  got  deem  there  I 
told  ay  wife,  "Boyi  It’s  really  going  to  rein.”  The  clouds  vss  jest 
green— Just  like  an  old  heavy  rain  cloud.  So  I  palled  hack  up  in  front 
of  my  father* e  store  and  stopped.  I  had  been  working  all  day,  yon  know. 
Silled  ay  so  tor  and  idled  ay  car  and  pat  it  in  reverse  and  locked  It 
that  way  with  *jr  brake.  About  that  tine,  why,  the  television  set  in 
Kr«  S'a  store  went  had  and  I  wondered  what  in  the  world  was  going  to 
happen*  There  coae  a  big  flash  of  lightning*  There  went  the  lights 
and  that  was  about  five  minutes  before  the  storm  ever  hit.  I  seen  a 
television  set  go  down  and  the  clouds  just  start  rolling  over  the  car 
from  behind  me  and  it  started  down  the  windshield.  I  said  to  ay  wife, 
"Case  inside J“  I  grabbed  the  kids  and  held  then  right  down  here,  yoa 
know,  and  by  that  tine  we  dona  being  tossed  around.  What  I  wean  is 
things  oone  hit  the  car  all  at  one  tine,  bashed  glass  right  on  ns  and 
after  that  I  never  heard  so  much  racket  in  a  stone.  It  took  the  radio 
and  aerial  off  and  front  ornaaent  banged  the  door  in  I  was  setting 
against.  Just  like  being  under  a  bridge  with  a  hunch  of  freight  trains 
going  across. 

When  it  start  getting  light  I  looked  up  then  and  there  was  ny  father's 
store  cocpletely  leveled.  I  was  sitting  oat  in  front  of  it  and  the  last 
tine  I  seen  him  he  was  sitting  on  the  counter  waving  at  the  kids.  I 
don't  believe  from  the  tine  the  straight  winds  hit  to  the  tine  it  com- 
plately  stopped— was  over  four  minutes.  The  actual  storm— it  didn't 
last  that  long.  Just  picked  us  up  in  the  air.  I  know  we  was  19  in  tbs 
air  because  the  car  was  just  barely  floating,  just  like  yoa  was  riding 
in  an  airplane— and  set  os  back  down— we  was  on  top  of  a  bunch  of  stuff- 
but  it  didn't  cove  us  ten  inches— didn't  turn  us  over  or  anything,  hut  I 
knew  wo  was  up  in  the  air. 

My  wife  said  she  seen  the  buildings  whan  they  went  down.  It  was  just  as 
dark — ch,  just  as  dark  as  could  be— she  couldn't  tell  how  flattening- 
hut  she  could  tell  they  was  going  down.  From  where  I  was  sitting  I 
couldn't  seen  the  buildings  going  down — it  was  so  dark  I  couldn't  seen 
them  and  than  when  it  started  getting  light,  why,  I  looked  out  across 
town— it— and  it  was  Just  a  blank  area— just  a  big  pile  of  wreck.  Of 
course,  I  jumped  out  of  the  oar  then  and  by  that  tiaa  the  rain  was 
coring  down  in  tubfuls.  It  just  rained  so  bard  the  water  just  looked 
plumb  muddy,  you  know,  when  the  sky  falls.  I  went  out  there  to  start 
to  find  him.  It  blared  him  back,  oh,  about  ten  foot  from  where  he  was 
at*  Of  coarse  it  turned  the  counters  over  and  smashed  them  down  and 
just  picked  him  up  and  turned  him  around— completely  around  from  where 
ha  was  setting— he  was  setting  facing  the  north  and  picked  him  op  and 
turned  hla  around  this  way— facing  south,  and  laid  him  down  on  the  floor. 

There  wasn't  no  warring,  no  nothing— just  one  big  flash  of  lightning.  I 
never  seen  lightning  like  it  until  after  it  was  all  over  with.  It  didn't 
even  look  like  it  was  going  to  storm.  We  was  planning  on  going  to  the 


■I."  stands  for  remarks  of  the  Interviewer. 
nH."  stands  for  remarks  of  the  Bespoodent. 
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r  picture  show  and  I  think  another  five  minutes  I  guess  we  no  old  hare  been 

V  out  of  torn  going  to  picture  show.  I've  lived  in  this  little  town  all 

jtf  life,  I  naan,  I  was  actually  lost.  I  didn't  knew  where  I  was  at 
because  there  was  no  land  narks,  no  nothing,  to  go  by.  I  started  tbs 
motor  just  as  soon  as  the  atom  was  over,  and  I  thought,  "Veil,  I'll 
try  to  get  down  to  oj  father-in-law  and  mother-in-law's  house.  Of 
course  I  started  the  motor  and  when  I  did  I  seen  I  couldn't  go  nowhere— 
the  streets  was  just  full  of  stuff,  debris,  and  everything  else-  I 
knew  I  couldn't  go  over  in  that  car.  We  didn't  any  of  us  in  the  car 
get  a  scratch.  There  was  a  woman  right  behind  us,  in  their  car,  and 
she  was  buried  in  a  bunch  of  debris  and  the  car  right  in  front  was  a 
total  wreck.  What  saved  us,  I  don't  know.  That's  the  first  one  I  was 
ewer  in  and  I  hope  it's  ay  last.  It  was  really  wild— It  was  that  wild. 

I'd  been  over  in  Kansas  and  Oklahoma— and  you  can  see  them  coming  a 
long  way  and  get  out  of  their  way.  lou  couldn't  see  this  cos  cowing 
until  it  was— just  like  it  just  dropped  out  of  the  sky  right  down  on  us— 
it  just  dropped,  because  if  it  was  anything  like  a  storm  that  I've  seen, 

{  why,  I  would  have  seen  it  back  and  would  have  turned  around.  That's  all 

there  was  except  for  digging  them  out* 

It  What  did  you  think  was  going  to  happen  when  you  first  realised  what  it  wasT 

Ri  Well,  I'll  tell  you,  it  was  sy  first  I  was  ever  in— just  like  I  said— 

~  first  one  I  ever  was  in,  but  I've  heard  how  they  was  and  when  that  cloud 
rolled  over  the  back  of  that  car,  and  just  rolled  over  that  windshield— 
you  could  just  see  it— just  rolling  down  your  windshield — just  like  you 
were  pulling  a  blind— then  I  had  time  to  say  four  words  before  the  back 
glass  in  the  car  went  and  that  was— "Jane,  coma  beside  me."  I  don't  know 
why  I  knew  it  was  cosing— just  something  told  me  it  was  coming— and  then — 

(  we  didn't  even  have  time  if  I'd  wanted  to  move  the  car  or  anything— I 

wouldn't  even  hove  had  time  to  reach  tha  keys  hanging  in  the  switch— 

I  wouldn't  even  had  time  to  reach  tha  lightswitch— just  that  quick  it  hit- 
just  com  and  gone— I  think  it  must  have  come  back  the  second  time— what 
I  mean  is  it  most  have  went  over  and  than  back  again  because  it  went  over 
and  got  just  a  little  bit  light  and  it  got  dark  again,  and  the  next  time 
it  lightened  up,  why.  It  was  just  plumb  light— there  just  was  no  storm* 

Now,  I'm  not  sure  that  it  esne  back  the  second  time  but  I  think  it  did— 
what  I  mean,  is— the  wind  was  anrhirling,  why.  It  would  whirl  and  the  cloud 
just  raise  for  a  second  and  then  went  down  on  us  again  when  the  whirl  come 
back  to  us.  I  don't  know,  but  I've  talked  to  several  of  them  and  they 
think  it  cos*  back  twice— went  over  and  come  back— of  course  it  was  all 
so  fast  we  didn't  realize;  it  was  all  wind  to  os— in  fact,  it  never  did 
quit  blowing  from  cue  time  to  the  other— it  slacked  up  for  just  an  instant 
and  then  hit  again.  And  the  next  thing  you  seen,  why,  was  this  bunch  of 
,  flat  buildings.  Everything  just  tors  all  to  pieces— you  couldn't  see  any¬ 

thing  that  was— I  mean,  you  couldn't  see  stuff  in  the  air  or  anything  Ilk# 
that  because  it  was  too  dark— it  was  just  as  dark  as  the  blackest  night 
you're  ever  been  in.  Veil,  you  know,  when  you're  setting  parked  practi¬ 
cally  against  a  brick  building,  and  don't  see  one  go  down,  and  you're  fac¬ 
ing  that  way— I  was  looking  at  a  building  at  the  time  the  a  torn  hit  because 
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I  was  watching  my  father  Sitting  there,  and  ha  wa a  waving  at  tha  kids 
and  they  ware  waving  back.  I  Just  jerked  tha  klda  down  Ilka  that,  yoe 
know,  bat  I  didn't  hare  time  to  gat  out  of  tha  seat.  I  just  sat  there 
like  I  drove  up  just  like  you  was  setting  In  your  parlor  except  that  I 
was  turned  just  a  little  bit  sidewards.  We  just  sat  there,  just  like 
we  drove  up— era  didn't  get  out  or  anything  because  wa  didn't  have  tins. 

It  Did.  you  realise  that  you  were  in  any  danger— did  you  think  about  that- 
or— 

S:  No,  you  don't  have  tine  to  think  of  anything.  I  just  didn't  even 

*”  about  mysalf  at  all.  It's  a  funny  feeling— I  can't  tell  you  what  kind 
of  a  feeling  it  is— just  a  funny  feeling.  I  was  scared.  I'll  admit— 

I  was  really  scared  because  I  always  have  been  afraid  of  storss  and  I 
was  really  scared,  but  as  far  as  being  frightened  syself  or  southing 
like  that— I  wasn't — I  was  just  scared— 1  don't  know  what  of,  but  I  was 
scared. 

It  What  were  the  other  people  doing  around  you? 

R:  When  I  got  out  of  the  oar? 

It  les. 

R:  Well,  they  just  started  to  help  get  everybody  out.  As  soon  as  it  was 
over  with,  wly,  everybody  just  start  digging  and  got  then  out— tha  ones 
that  wasn't  hurt  was  getting  the  ones  that  was  hurt  out,  doing  every¬ 
thing  you  could  for  than— get  cars,  ambulance  and  anything  else  they 
could  get.  Lots  of  then  grabbed  axes  and  things  and  started  clearing 
trees  out  of  the  road  where  they'd  get  through — pole s  and  things  Ufa 
that.  About  eight,  or  southing  like  thst,  they  finally  got  a  bulldoser 
doan  there  and  started  to  clean  the  streets.  I  (isn't  know — I  lost  all 
track  of  tine.  lou  were  just  there  and  you  didn't  realise  what  time  it 
was  or  anything.  I  know  it  was  three  o'clock  when  I  found  ay  father  be¬ 
cause  I  happened  to  look  at  my  watch  at  that  tiae. 

Is  Were  any  of  the  rest  of  your  family  harmed? 

Rs  My  sister  and  my  wife's  mother  and  father  got  hurt  pretty  bad;  her  slstsr 

™  got  hurt  pretty  bad.  Her  mother  got  a  great  big  gash  right  up  there  on 
her  knee— it's  just  like  it's  wide  open,  and  her  father  got  an  awful  bard 
lick  right  in  there— you  can  see  tha  fracture  right  in  there— looks  Hhy 
a  tso-by-six  hit  him  endways  or  ease  thing  like  that,  They  was  home— 
bio i id  thus  down  into  ccoe  trees  down  there  in  back  of  the  house.  Obc 
of  her  elstera — she  didn'  t  get  hurt  at  all  and  both  of  her  sister's  chil¬ 
dren  didn't  get  hurt  with  the  exceptions  of  one  little  bitty  cut  on  the 
back  of  one  of  the  little  girl's  leg— it  wasn't  a  really  a  bad  one.  We 
didn't  know  she  was  hurt  until  that  night— start  giving  her  a  bath— yo« 
know— they  took  her— ay  wife's  sister  took  her  end  the  little  boy  to 
Sense  tt.  There  was  a  woman  come  aloof,  and  took  thsm  over  to  Keneett  to 
stay  with  thsm,  you  know. 
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Ii  Talking  about  othar  people  a  while  ago— did  you  tea  on*  that  lost  their 
~  toads?  — just  raraiag  around— 

Ej  Ho  knowing  what  they  were  doing?  Tea,  they  wa a  a  lot  of  than  doing  that, 

~  You  walk  up  to  than  and— "How's  ao-and-ao?* — and  you  know  you  lived  right 
next  to  than  or  knew  than  real  well— "Hho'a  that?"— I  don't  know— thoy'a 
just  addled— they  didn't  know  what  they  ware  doing.  And  I  guaaa  I  was  tha 
tew  way— 1  don't  know*  Just  like  I  say,  it'a  a  helpless  lost  foaling. 

Just  aa  soon  as  I  stepped  out  of  the  car— everybody  coaaenced  coning  up 
oat  of  places  that  wasn't  hurt  and  hollering  "Help,"  and,  oh,  it  was  lust 
awful,  trying  to  get  people  to  hurry  up  and  ereiyone  was  going  as  fast  as 
thoy  could— the  ones  that  wasn't  hurt.  Sobs  of  than  that  was  hart,  you 
know,  wasn't  hart  too  tod — was  getting  tha  others  hurt  worse  out,  and  you 
don't  know  where  to  begin  because  you  know  in  all  those  buildings  there's 
people.  I  don't  know  if  anybody  was  caught  on  tha  street  or  not— I  don't 
know  that.  Bat  they  did  find  a  woaan  and  two  children  on  S today  after  the 
store  on  Friday  that  must  hare  been  caught  on  the  street— kind  of  ran  to 
hide-east  hare  been  cosing  down  the  e idewalk — kind  of  ran  behind  buildings. 
They  were  just  pitching  brick  back  out  of  the  way  and  found  bar  leg  and 
just  started  digging  and  it  was  a  woaan  and  two  kids. 

Is  Did  you  see  anyone  get  hart? 

Rt  Did  I  sea  anyone  get  hurt?  1  didn't  see  than  when  the  store  hit.  I  assn 
”  then  right  after  the  store.  As  soon  as  it  got  light  1  seen  a  lot  of  than. 

I  don't  know  how  watny  I  otan  there  but  I  seen  a  bunch  of  then.  Tha  first 
one  I  seen  rise  up— the  person  I  seen  got  up— of  course  to  was  helped  up— 
was  John  U.  Be  wan  jest  a  solid  ness  of  blood.  His  face  was  just  a  solid 
nass  of  blood  and  Ted  E.  was  standing  ttore  bolding  hin  up,  hollaring— 
to-aabody  help  hin  g«t  bin  oat  of  thsre  end  to  just  soecni  like  to  just 
vsrva  back  end  forU.;.  It  nijht  have  beta  cy  iiagination— ha  was  just  * 
solid  wrss  of  blood — Ida  whole  toad— end  then  cs  so  on  as  I  seen  ay  father 
night  be  over  all  that  stuff  and  was  beyond  cy  bolp,  I  run  dean  to  vj 
fatbsr-in-lsw's  which  was  just  behind  the  store— ho  lired  right  there 
practically  in  kain  Street.  I  run  dam  ttore  and  wall,  he  looked  19  at 
re  and  said,  "Charlie,  cy  led,  get  cy  wife— she  dais  went-  ca  down  there 
ahead  of  jcs."  I  got  there  and  looked  at  wy  father-in-law  and  to  looked 
up  at  as  and  to— oh,  to  just  looked  awful— to  was  bloody  and  noddy.  I 
just  hod  to  look  away  for  a  second  and  looked  took— to  just  looked  so 
cwful.  His  back  was  strained  or  socething — it  wasn't  broken,  but  ay 
»oth* r- in- law,  aha  w&a  taking  it  very  coin.  I  don't  see  hew  in  the  world 
she  kept  fros  bleeding  to  death.  I  reckon  Just  one  of  then  things. 

Right  after  the  store— it  didn't  stay  light  Tory  long— we  just  had  flash¬ 
lights— that  all  wo  had  with  os.  It  was  light  rntil  about— oh,  two— 
naybe,  oh,  it  wasn't  light  ten  ainutes— about  five— five-ten  sdnatee. 

Too  could  see  it  getting  nearly  dork.  It  kind  of  began  to  get  a  little 
bit  dusky  for  after  tha  store  was  over,  why,  it  lightened  up  and  seewed 
like  it  got  lighter  than  what  it  really  was  there  for  just  very  far 
minutes.  I  don't  knar  just  how  long  it  was  but,  as  I  say,  I  lost  all 
track  of  tine.  I  had  to  worry  about  aether.  I  knrw  aha  was  down  tore 


by  baraalf  and  I  didn't  know  whether  this  place  was  blowud  away  or  not* 

I  had  my  father  np  there,  yon  know*  It's  an  awful  feeling.  I'll  tell 
yon  that  right  now.  Just  so  many  people  there— yon  want  to  help  thaw 
all  and  yon  can't  only  help  so  many  at  once  because  yon  can  only  be  in 
one  place  at  a  tins.  Then  just  a  little  bitty  flashlight  —it  ain't 
much  of  anything  to  look  for  anybody  bat  I  just  had  a  little  old  two¬ 
cell  with  me*  I  didn't  have  ay  big  light,  just  had  a  taro-cell}  in  fact, 
wma  getting  a  little  low  on  it*  I  finally  found  me  ease  batteries  about, 
oh,  I  Judge  around  nine  o'clock  this  guy  come  along,  had  a  bunch  of  new 
batteries  end  gave  no  a  couple  of  new  batteries*  That  helped  ne  out 
quite  a  bit.  Of  coarse,  after  the  national  Guards  got  there,  why,  they 
brought  in  then  notors  and  bright  lights.  But  before  they  got  in  the 
trucks  that  was  casing  up— just  turned  their  lights  on  than  and  throwed 
then  on  a  building  and  pushed  then  around,  you  know,  where  the  lights 
could  get  on  the  buildings,  and  worked  that  way  until  nine  o'clock. 

Ii  Hew  long  a  tins  did  that  seem  to  you  from  the  tine  you  realised  what  was 
happening  until  it  was  over? 

Hi  It  seemed  like  a  long  tine,  naturally,  you  know,  getting  soared,  and  you 
didn't  know  what  was  going  to  happen*  We  wasn't  thinking  about  that — 
you  don't  think  about  that  until  it's  all  over— what's  going  to  happen* 

I  was  scared— I  don't  know  what  I  was  scared  about  or  anything  like  it— 
that's  eceathing  you  can't  hardly  answer — why  your'rw  scared— because 
you  really  don't  know.  You  don't  know  what  direction  you're  going  to  go 
in*  Tie  was  anfully  lucky— we  set  still— I  mean  with  the  exception  of 
being  up  in  the  air  a  little  while.  When  it  set  the  oar  back  down  we 
never  did  know  when  it  hit  the  ground— we  just  knew  it  quit  weaving  and 
was  back  cn  the  ground.  How  high  we  want,  I  don't  know  that  either  but 
wo  must  not  havo  vent  vary  high.  It  wasn't  very  high— it  looked  like  it 
carried  ua  probr.lly  junt  enough  to  clear  the  ground — juat  enough  to  blow 
that  stuff  iu  order  tho  wheels.  I  bet  you,  though,.  I  couldn't  take  a 
jack  right  now  and  jnck  that  brake  pa  dal  as  far  as  i  pushed  it.  I  don't 
know  why  I  poshed  it— I  was  really  pushing  it.  You  couldn't  have  moved 
them  wheels  if  you  had  to. 

Il  How  did  the  childret.  act? 

Hi  ke  Juat  polled  them  right  down  against  our  breasts— had  their  face  core red 
up  because  I  had  their  face  pulled  right  into— I  had  my  arms  over  hie  head 
and  I  imagine  it  was  over  his  cars  because  they  just— the  boy  cried  cut 
one  a — the  girl  never  did  ciy  out— she  was  under  my  wife’s  coat— she  had 
on  a  coat — I  didn't — I  was  Just  in  my  shirt  sleeves.  Of  course  it  wouldn't 
here  done  any  good  to  lure  on  a  coat— it  would  hare  been  Just  soaking  wet 
in  seconds,  anyway,  for  it  rained  Just  as  herd- like  somebody  took  awash 
tub  and  poured  it  errer  your  head. 

It  *ore  there  a  lot  of  outsiders  in  town? 

«t  Shortly  after  the  atom  the  streets  wars  just  clogged  with  them.  We 
coalda't  do  anythin .  Soma  of  them  were  trying  to  help  and  some  of  them 
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ware  just  trying  to  see.  The  highway  was  just  blocked  practically—* 
all  you  could  see  was  just  headlights,  bumper  to  bumper,  as  far  as 
you  could  see*  Here  in  town  they  apparently  only  had  one-way  traffic* 

What  1  wean  is,  we  just  chopped  out  a  big  enough  spot  to  get  one  car 
through  and  they'd  come  in  there  and  we  was  trying  to  take  tbs  hurt 
people  oat — I  was  helping  load  then.  As  I  said,  I  couldn't  mows  ay 
car  over  ten  foot  each  way— I  had  one  step  in  front  of  it  and  behind 
it*  1  did  dig  it  out — pulled  the  stuff  out  fro*  under  it — got  down 
on  the  street— trying  to  go,  but  I  could  go  nowhere  because  of  a  bunch 
of  wires,  poles,  tin,  brick  and  everything  else  right  in  front  of  ae, 
and  then  was  a  great  big  brick  pile  right  behind  ae*  So  I  couldn't 
go  that  way — aU  then  poles,  wires— kept  ae  from  going  the  other  way* 

So  I  just  backed  ay  car  back  in  where  it  was  setting.  1  started  to 
help  all  I  could  to  get  others.  As  I  say,  you  don't  hardly  know  who 
to  help  because  everybody  is  hollering  at  you— you  just  go  from  ons  to 
the  other  as  fast  as  you  can*  Finally,  after  ws  got  pretty  well  all 
the  hurt  ones  up,  why,  I  tried  to  get  down  here  and  got  in  the  street- 
after  ws  kind  of  got  the  street  where  ws  could — it  had  a  traffic  officer 
in  town — so  I  cose  out  this  road  right  here  and  cent  straight  in.  I 
knew  I  couldn't  come  in  any  of  these  other  ways*  I  cobs  out  froa  there 
and  there  was  a  bunch  of  sen  walked  this  way,  looked  for  people  who  was 
hurt,  and  I  couldn't  got  out  this  way*  Hy  place  is  two  houseu  up  on 
the  road  right  there,  you  see,  the  turn  off,  the  road— and  I  couldn't 
get  dorm  this  way,  that-a-way,  so  this  boy  standing  there  he  told  as 
that  there  had  been  a  bunch  cessing  dean  this  way*  1  said,  "Veil,  I'll 
just  wait  a  second,  a  few  minutes — and  they'll  be  back,  and  I'll  find 
out  whether  anther's  house  was  blowed  away*"  So  I  had  been  there,  oh, 
about  ten  minutes  or  soasthing  like  that  and  ons  of  ay  cousins  ecas 
along  and  told  as  that  he  had  took  my  mother  down  to  his  house,  and  he 

lived  in  town,  see.  He  took  her  down  there  and  I  said,  "Woll,  I'll  go 

back  down  there, "  so  I  tamed  around,  started  back  down  there  and  it 
seeded  like— I  kn<rr  It  took  c a  a  good  hour  to  drive  two  miles,  maybe 
longer  than  that— I  don't  renesber.  Tou  were  just  bumper  to  bumper  and 
traffic  jest  moved  up  as  it  could*  Finally  I  just  give  up  end  when  I 
got  beck,  nearly  back  to  where  the  lusher  yard  was,  I  just  give  up  and 
just  pulled  the  car  off— them  was  a  little  opening  there  between  a 
couple  of  trees — poles  and  stuff  like  that — end  I  just  pulled  in  there 
and  got  out  and  walked  on  down  there  to  where  she  was  at.  I  seen  that 
she  was  all  right  and  everything.  She  was  worried  about  us  and  I  knew 
she  would  be  and  I  went  dorm  and  told  her  that  we  was  all  right.  She 
asked  ms  where  Jane  was  er.d  I  told  her  she  was  in  the  car  with  the 

children.  She  asked  co  whore  the  car  was  and  I  told  her,  and  says, 

"It's  raining  awful  hard  nra.for  you  to  get  out  in  the  wet.  I  said, 

"I'll  tell  you  what  I'll  do— I'll  go  back  to  the  car  and  I'll  work  tr- 
round  and  get  down  as  far  an  I  can  get  so  we  don't  hove  so  far  to  walk. 

The  traffic  had  ae  tied  up,  so  I  turned  around  and  came  home."  So  I  did — 
I  wont  back  to  the  car — got  in— and  finally  worked  back  down  in  front 
of  Bid's  store — In  that  way  she  only  had  about  three  blocks  to  walk* 

So  then  I  wont  on  up  there  and  got  her  and  by  that  time  it  had  slacked 
up  a  little  bit  and  she  got  back  down  to  the  ear  without  getting  wet* 

As  soon  as  I  got  her  back  down  there,  why,  by  that  time  the  Guards  had 
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the  lights  there  and  start  looking  for  father  sad  found  Mb  then.  The 
rest  of  it  vu  just  digging  out  and  doing  what  you  got  to*  X  think  he 
was  the  last — sons  of  the  last  dug  oat  because,  as  I  say,  they  dog  oat 
sons  on  the  Sunday  afterwards*  I  don't  see  how  we  cone  oat  as  lucky 
as  we  did — what  I  aean,  I  don't  see  how  the  toon  cone  out  as  lacky  m 
it  did  without  more  people  being  killed  the  way  it  tore  up* 

It  Ihy  do  you  think  that  1st  That  there  weren't  very  many  killed? 

Hj  I  don't  know  because  it  hit  right  at  supper  tins  *  everybody  beck  there 

"  was  eating — everybody  was  hoes*  How  that  sight  hare  been  one  reason 
because  there  weren't  sore  on  tbs  streets*  They  wasn't  too  any  op  la 
town — they  was  aostly  all  bans  eating.  Sane  of  then  was  just  getting 
ready  to  coae  back  to  town  and  none  of  then  was  getting  ready  to  go  op 
to  s  banquet  up  at  the  school — a  bunch  of  school  kids— getting  ready 
to  go  up  there — had  on  their  evening  clothes  end  everything*  The  echodl 
house  was  tore  all  to  places— had  it  been  a  little  bit  later  end  they 
got  up  there  they'd  all  been  killed— bunch  of  them  rp  there— because  the 
sohoolhouse  was  Just  tom  down* 

It  Did  you  get  plenty  to  eat  daring  the  thing? 

Hj  Teah,  I  got  all  I  wanted.  Ihat  1  aean  le,  I  just  didn't  care  for  aoch 
to  aat.  As  I  say,  I  was  going  and  doing  just  all  I  could  and  I'd  run  up 
and  get  a  cup  of  coffee,  sous  thing  like  that— end  then  go  right  back  and 
start  digging.  The  next  day  we  was  all  busy  trying  to  salvage  what  little 
stuff  we  had  left,  finding  the  hurt  ones.  First  one  thing,  then  another* 
Getting  the  roofs  back  on  the  face  of  the  houses  that  stood.  Hy  boose 
was— wo  put  a  bunch  of  tin  and  stuff  just  bade  up  thaxe  and  nailed  it 
over  windows  and  got  the  roof  back  where  it  don't  leak  too  bed.  Hailed 
up  the  doors  that  blcnrsd  down— tha  doors  just  caved  in— the  wells  stood 
and  one  of  them  le  knocked  pretty  bad  out  of  line.  Didn't  aove  off  the 
foundation— stayed  on  the  foundation— I  don't  see  how,  but  it  did,  and 
what  night  have  held  it  down— of  coarse  I  don't  reckon  it  did— it  coaid 
have — is  I  had  a  fence  to  keep  the  children  in  and  the  fence  poet  was 
setting  just  nearly  against  the  house.  1  guess  it  did  aors  shoot  tea 
inches,  socte  thing  like  that,  right  off  the  foundation,  because  it's  out 
against  the  fence  post— it's  right  against  it.  1  guess  that  fence  poet 
wouldn't  have  stopped  it  but  I  think  it  sight  have  kept  it  fraw  cowing 
off  the  foundation. 

JCj  Hcv  each  daaaga  was  done  to  your  hose,  you  goeeeT 

Bi  Hell,  the  roof  was  took  off  of  it— all  the  windows  was  knocked  cat  <oi 
door  was  knocked  in— In  other  w>ris,  just  got  to  tear  it  down  start 
all  over.  lou  could,  1  guess,  go  in  there  «r»d  taka  something  or  other 
and  pull  that  wall  back  in  there,  I  don't  knew — gat  southing  dam  behind— 
tie  it  to  it  and  just  drag  the  thing  back  in.  1  don't  know  whether  yon 
can  do  that  or  not,  and  a  bunch  of  rafters  broken  in  the  roof,  of  coarse— 
we  can't  put  them  back  on— we  just  get  together  some  way  to  hold  up  that 
roof  and  get  the  roof  on  and  get  the  stuff  dry.  That  roof  has  to  cows  off 
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and  put  m  another  roof  because  some  way  it  got  bolaa  in  it — tin  bad 
boon  blond  off— of  eoursa  it'a  got  bolaa  in  it  now.  Just  like  I  say, 
ww  pat  it  «p  there  to  kind  of  get  our  atuff  dry.  My  mo  the  2>  in-law  and 
father-in-law1  a  bouse— they  was  just  completely  destroyed  and  they  was 
all  burl.  I  just  took  part  of  their  stuff  that  was  left  orer  there 
and  my  brother' a  house,  it  was  picked  up,  slaaaed  up  against  a  tree — 
took  his  staff  over  there  and  just  packed  it  in  there  because  you  know 
we  had  a  pretty  week  right  after  the  store*  We'd  go  up  there,  lay  out 
a  bench  of  it  to  get  dry— «e  didn't  hare  no  clothesline  and  didn't  haft 
nothing  to  bang  it  on*  We  just  laid  it  out  on  the— out  there— to  get 
dry  and  we  go  do  other  things  while  it  was  getting  dry.  I  don't  know 
what  all  we  did  do  because,  ss  I  say,  we  just  worked  fro*  daylight  'til 
dark  and  drive  two-thirds  of  the  night  trying  to  find  the  (Maes  that  were 
hurt.  Me  didn't  find  mj  wife's  daddy  until  Sunday  after  the  atom  on 
Friday — Sunday  evening  about,  oh,  I  guess  it  was  around  nine  o'clock 
we  found  him.  Of  coarse  after  we  found  him,  why  then  we  stayed  with 
him  for  a  little  while  and  then  turned  around  and  drove  back  hone*  It 
was  three  o'clock  when  we  got  home*  Traffic  was  pretty  heavy,  too* 

It  How  wach  damage  do  you  think  was  done  all  together? 

Hi  My  whole  family?  The  whole  town  was  just  completely  tore  all  to  pieces— 

~  they  ain't  a  building  down  there  but  what  If  it's  to  be  put  back  half  way 
decent  kill  have  to  be  tore  down  conpletely,  start  fro*  the  ground  and  go 
up.  Because  in  every  one  of  then  a  wall  will  be  out  of  line  sons  place. 

You  don't  just  pat  a  wall  hack  in  line.  Most  of  them  is  off  the  founda¬ 
tion  completely.  Boots  is  off— a  whole  lot  of  them.  Some  of  them  got 
holes  knocked  plumb  through  and  through  them.  Swear  some  of  them  look 
like  somebody  was  blowed  plumb  through.  You  see  one-hy*-f  ours  and  two- 
by-focz*  sticking  out  through  the  side  of  s  house. 

I:  When  did  you  find  out  that  the  atom  was  as  big  as  it  was? 

Ri  Hext  day,  when  I  was  able  to  get  around  a  little.  I  didn't  believe  that 

~  night  that  it  was  ss  bad  as  it  was  until  I  started  getting  around  over 
town.  I  knew  the  town  was  completely  demolished  but  I  didn't  know  about 
the  country* 

Is  Vhat  sort  of  problems  did  the  tornado  raise  for  you  and  the  town? 

Ri  M#  was  all  homeless — we  didn't  have  no  place  to  go— we  had  to  get  out  and 

”  find  os  a  place.  The  problem  was  getting  our  stuff— what  little  we  had 
left— gathering  it  up  what  we  could  find. 

a 

Is  Vhat  was  dona  to  help  the  people  that  were  hit  by  the  tornado? 

Hi  Moll,  me  brought  in  food  and  clothing  and  guarded  the  stuff — the  National 
Guards— guarded  the  stuff,  you  know— the  State  Trooper*  guarded— and  they 
had  warm  food  twenty-four  boors  a  day— any  time  you  had  time  to  go  got  it 
and  then  after  the  third  day  they  got  a  bunch  of  trucks  in  and  they  started 
just  coming  around  where  you  was  working — feeding  you  where  you  was  working— 
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coving  around  noon,  poring  around  in  tha  morning,  about  nix*  o'clock — 
feed  you  and  giro  you  coffee  and  made  yon  a  sandwich  or  something  like 
that.  Along  about  three,  four,  something  like  that,  they'd  coma  out 
there  give  you  a  sandwich,  coffee  or  milk,  or  whatever  you  wanted  to 
drink* 

Is  Tas  everything  dot*  for  those  that  needed  help?  fiascos  vork  and  relief 
—  work  and  everything? 

Rs  As  much  as  could  been  done— it  just  took  time.  Ton'd  do  all  you  could 
do  and  then  you  still  couldn't  take  ties  to  do  it  all.  No  matter  how 
many  is  helping — it's  still  going  to  taka  so  much  time.  The  more  there 
is  the  faster  it  gets  dene — that's  true  enough  but  they  was  just  every¬ 
thing  done  as  fast  as  it  could  be  dons.  They  brought  in  a  bunch  of 
heavy  equipment  and  that  helped  clean  up-— well,  it  cleaned  up  all  the 
streets. 

Is  After  things  quieted  down,  did  you  find  it  hurt  to  do  your  regular  work? 

Rs  Ieah,  it  Is.  Ton  get  started  doing  something,  and  I  don't  know— you  just 
~  got  discouraged  or  sows  thing.  What  I  mean  Is,  you  sss  everything  you 
worked  for  just  flattened  out,  and  well,  yo-  have  a  kind  of  discouraged 
feeling— I  guess  you  call  it  the  blues,  I  gc  us. 

Is  Do  you  still  think  about  the  storm? 

Rs  Ieah — avexytime  there  cones  a  cloud,  lightning  and  thunder,  especially 
~  when  it's  at  night — try-  and  see  what  kind  of  a  cloud  it  is,  or  watching 
it  all  tha  time — you're  not  sleeping.  I'll  tell  you  for  sure.  Naturally 
you  know  you're  scared— at  least  I  am— everybody  else  is,  too— everybody 
around  here  is,  I  know  that* 

Is  *hat  is  it  that  comas  to  your  mind? 

Hi  Ion  wonder  if  another  erne  is  coming  because,  as  I  say,  we  didn't  have  no 
~  warning  on  that,  see— just  looked  like  a  rain  caning  up— didn't  look  like 
a  storm  cloud  and  just  dropped  down — hit  ua— waai  gone— 

Is  Do  you  still  talk  about  the  storm? 

Rs  Ieah— that's  all  we  talk  about— everywhere  you  go.  At  work  that's  the 
~  whole  subject.  Iou  ask  a  guy— you  ask  all  of  then  if  ha  was  in  the  storm— 
if  he  was  in  the  storm,  how  bad  he  was  hurt— you  know— just  back  it  goes 
like  that.  We  always  refer  to  the  storm. 

Is  What  would  you  think  was  the  worst  thing  about  tbs  storm  for  you? 

Rs  Worst  thing?  Iou  mean  the  worst  part  of  going  through  it?  tfas  all  the 
~  racket— being  dark  and  the  wind  was  blowing  and  blowing,  and  it  was  really 
blowing.  And  this— you  didn't  know  what— any  one  second  you  was  going  to 
go — you  didn't  know  what  was  going  on  around  you.  As  I  say,  it  was  so  dark 
you  couldn't  sea;  it  just  had  you  scared  to  death— that's  all  I  know. 
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it  loo  ever  bad  that  before  in  your  lifat 

fts  Ns.  That**  ths  first  tin#  and  what  tcld  as  that  that  was  a  cyclone  I 

~  don't  knoo— jus  ^  saaoad  like  1  Just  knew  it  was. 

Is  Wa»  it  about  what  you  expected  or  was  it  different? 

Rs  Well,  1  don't  know  what  I  expected  hat  I*re  been,  yon  know,  where  they've 
been  before  bat  I've  never  seen  one  this  wild  before.  Sever  seen  Just  the 
whole  con-unity  tore  all  to  pieces.  Never  seen  on a  stay  an  the  ground 
that  long.  It  mst've  stayed  on  ground  eight  or  nine-ten  wiles,  some¬ 
thing  like  that,  before  it  all  raised  a  bit.  I  don't  know  how  far  it 
travel*5  /&. 

Is  When  was  it  that  yon  felt  that  the  worst  was  over? 

Rs  As  soon  ss  it  start  getting  light.  I  just  knew  it  ras  over,  that's  all. 

I  don't  know  why  I  knew  it  was  over,  I  just  knew  it? 

Is  What  do  yon  suppose  kept  yon  going  through  all  thist 

Rs  Kept  i»  going?  Cell,  yon  just  went  because  yon  Just  knew  yew  had  to  go. 

And  then  another  thing  is,  you  want  to  do  for  everybody  that  was  hurt,  sea, 
how  thay  were  getting  along.  Ion  knew  you  bad  to  taka  can  of  the  stuff, 
wh?t  was  left  to  take  care  of— I  guess  yon  might  nay  yon  west  on  nerve 
a  whole  lot. 

Is  Do  you  feel  that  you've  changed  any  at  all  because  of  all  this? 

Rs  Changed/  I  don't  think  I  have.  Maybe  I  have,  too.  I  don't  know.  I  guess 
I  can  tell  later  on  whether  I’ve  changed  or  not  but  right  now— I'm  scared— 

I 'a  a  lot  Koro  seared  thaa  I  was— a  lot  more  nervous  than  I  used  to  be. 

Baing  narvoca  is  a  lot  easier. 

Is  Have  yoa  bad  any  ill  effects  since  the  storm?  Get  sick  or— 

Rs  I  could  have  pot  sick  very  easily  but  you  know,  I  knew  I  bad  to  keep  going 
so  I  Just  kept  going. 

Is  After  the  atom,  how  did  the  people  in  general — how  did  they  behave? 

Rs  Well,  as  I  say— started  to  try  and  find  their  stuff— what  little  they  had 
left  in  and  try  and  see  about  the  folks  that  was  hart,  trying  to  get  a 
shelter  back  over  their  hsads  and  finding  a  place  to  stay— things  like  that. 

Is  X  was  wondering  were  there  any  specific  people  that  were  good  leaders  during 
this  time? 

Es  Well*  everybody  was  leaders  then— they  was  Just  so  such  to  be  dene  and  every¬ 
body  joist  pitched  in  and  start  doing  it.  I  don't  know  if  yoa  say  there  was 
any  leads r*  or  scything— e-eiybody  knew  what  bad  to  be  done  and  Just  started 
doing  it. 


C*5*  1|-U 

I:  Hov  that  you  look  hade  over  it,  is  thers  anything  that  you  would  hare  dona 
~  differently? 

Rj  Ho*  there's  nothing  joe  can  do  differently*  Of  coarse  not*  VI  I'd  been 
oat  there  and  I'd  seen  a  glass  cosing  or  something  like  that — and  I  knew 
them  was  a  atom  house  around  and  I  seen  I  could  get  oat  of  the  path  of 
it,  why,  naturally,  I'd  do  it* 


I:  that  do  yoa  plsa  on  doing  near? 


Ri  Boilding  bad:  ny  hcee — getting  settled  down  again — get  things  straightened 
a  round — back  to  work— got  to  go  on*  This  is  boss  to  ae— what's  the  use  of 
going  anywhere  else— it  sight  not  be  another  coming  through  here— thers 
sight  be  another  one  through  tomorrow — she  raver  else  you  go  there  sight  be 
one  through  the  ease  day  yoa  get  there — you  don't  know  where  they're  going 
to  hit*  Now,  before  the  atom,  I  was  planning  on  leaving,  but  now  I  don't 
care  about  it.  I  was  planning  on  going  north  sobs  place  this  earner  just 
for  a  change,  but  now  it  seems  like  I’s  going  to  stay  here  and  see  every¬ 
thing  built  up  again  and  then  after  that  I  nay  go  again.  But  right  now  I 
hare  no  more  hankering  to  go  anywhere  else  then  stay  here  and  rebuild  and 
settle  down. 

It  No  you  think  that  you’re  learned  anything  that  would  benefit  yon  or  sossone 

~  else  in  case  or  another  disaster  like  this? 

Ri  Hell,  I's  going  to  build  a  stora  house  and  if  I  see  the  cloud  cosing,  I'll 
get  in  it  like  that.  If  1  sea  any  of  then  I'll  get  in  it  because  as  I  say, 
I've  always  been  afraid  of  then  things.  How  I's  sort  afraid  than  what  I 
was.  If  it  starts  lightning  now  it  will  wake  se  up— it  didn't  used  to 
bother  ae — it  would  coze  up  a  cloud,  yoa  know  and  lightning  around  a  little 
bit  and  rain,  and  t&yba  the  wind  blow  a  little  bit  and  I'd  just  sleep  on 
through  it,  but  new  it  oi&rte  lightning.  I'll  wake  up. 

Ij  Do  you  think  that  it  will  affect  the  children? 

Ri  Haw— they'll  outgrow  it  in  tine— think,  well,  they're  pretty  nervous  now — 
them  COK23  up  a  cloud  end  ths  wind  s  tarts  blowing  or  something  like  that, 
now  they  really  get  afraid.  But  I  think  in  tiE9  they'll  get  around  it, 
but  I  imagine  they  will  all  be  afraid  of  it  to  a  certain  extent. 


The  respondent  is  s  22-year-old  married  tro«an 
mho  mas  seven  Booths  pregnant,  the  wife  of  a  c  cost  ruction 
worker.  She  was  at  home  fixing  supper  for  her  father  and 
Bother,  brother,  sister,  her  sister's  husband,  tad  her 
husband,  who  had  not  yet  arrived* 

She  was  trying  to  shield  her  Bother  during  the 
etorn  and  received  a  blow  on  the  bead.  Baking  her  ancon- 
scioos.  People  had  told  her  that  she  was  trying  to  get 
bar  Bother  oat  cl  the  wreckage,  but  she  cannot  reasaber 
anything  about  it.  Her  Bother  died  of  injuries  and  all 
other  msbsn  of  her  fsslly  were  hospitalized.  She  lost 
all  her  clothes  and  furniture  as  well  as  the  house,  which 
was  eospletely  destroyed. 
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Ii  If  you  will  just  tall  mo  Act  you  remember  about  tba  day  of  tba  a  total 

Rj  Well,  it  m  just  before  dark  and  I  guess  the  clouds  started  to  coat  a- 

~  round.  I  hadn't  noticed  really  what  kind  of  a  cloud.  Well,  my  sister 
was  there  and  she  said  that  it  looked  like  it  was  going  to  be  a  bad 
storm.  I  didn't  tM"k  anch  about  it.  Of  course,  1  hare  never  seen  any¬ 
thing  like  that  before,  you  know,  and  I  didn't  even  look  out  and  I  never 
did  get  scared  because  I  really  didn't  kncsr  that  it  was  going  to  be  that 
bad  until  it  started,  blowing  and  it  really  started  stoning.  It  was  just 
before  supper  and  we  had  just  sat  down  for  supper  and  the  light e  went  oat. 
Of  course,  and  then  the  store  started  right  after  that  and  mj  younger 
sister  and  her  husband  and  baby  were  there  and  they  were  going  to  have 
supper  with  us.  Then  chare  was  ay  daddy  and  mother  and  ay  younger  brother 
in  the  house,  *nd  ay  }  ms  band  was  still  downtown  whan  it  happened.  I  don't 
remember  too  each. 

I  know  that  we  had  an  oil  stove  in  the  kitchen  we  cooked  cn  and  ay  mother 
had  tuned  it  out  and  when  the  wind  started  blcuing  I  thought  it  was  going 
to  get  the  house  on  fire  so  I  got  the  water  bucket  and  went  over  to  the 
’  stove  and  put  the  fire  out.  ky  younger  sister  put  her  baby  to  bed  and  I 
told  her  to  get  the  baby  and  she  and  her  husband  went  and  got  the  baby  and 
took  hie  into  the  front  room  and  they  put  it  in  between  thee  and  looked 
their  arms  around  each  other  as  they  saw  that  it  was  really  a  bad  storm. 
When  I  started  to  put  the  firs  out,  well,  my  mother  had  turned  it  oat 
already  and  the  house  was  sort  of  rocking.  She  fell  down  and  1  ran  over 
and  put  the  firs  out  and  helped  her  up  and  we  just  barely  got  through  into 
the  living  room  and  ay  brother  was  trying  to  hold  the  front  door  closed. 
Then  as  we  walked  through  into  the  front  room  the  house  started  moving 
and  it  knocked  us  off  balance.  It  lifted  our  house,  it  took  it  into  the 
air  and  off  the  foundation,  then  took  it  for  a  ways  and  dropped  it  right 
down. 

I  remember  it  just  seemed  that  we  fell  forever  when  we  started  falling  and 
I  could  just  remember  things  hitting  on  everything  but  I  kept  trying,  I 
could  see  mother  laying  on  the  side  of  ee  and  I  kept  trying  to  pull  her 
over  under  me  and  1  was  on  wj  hands  and  knees  for,  I  guess,  most  of  tbs 
time.  The  doctor  said  they  believed  that  was  one  of  the  reasons  why 
things  didn't  bit  ns  in  the  stomach  and  that  was  one  of  the  reasons  I 
didn’t  loss  ay  baby.  And  I  can't  remember  much  more — just  what  I  told 
you. 


After  the  store  was  over,  I  was  conscious,  but  I  couldn’t  remember  what  I 
did.  I  fractured  my  bead  but  they  said  that  mother  was  still  close  to  ae 
and  I  was  trying  to  get  har  out.  Of  course,  my  house— it  was  a  new  house, 
you  knew,  and  it  was  splintered  in  all  pieces  and  we  were  under  there  and 
I  was  trying  to  get  Bother  out.  ky  younger  brother  wasn't  hurt,  came  to 
first  and  started  for  help.  I  don't  remember  much  that  happened  but  they 
said  I  tried  or  was  trying  to  get  mother  out  free  under  the  boards  and 
things  and  my  brother-in-law,  be  got  op  f  roe  in  back  of  my  younger  brother 
and  he  came  over  after  be  sew  about  his  wife  and  the  baby  and  saw  that  they 
were  all  right.  He  carried  my  mother  over  and  put  her  next  to  the  ditch 
bank.  They  said  he  carried  me  over  there.  I  just  couldn't  remember  juat 
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"Rostands  for  remarks  of  the  Respondent. 
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what  I  did  sod  then  ttey  Mid  that  I  helped  the  baby  while  he  helped 
■sy  sister  over  there.  %  daddy  and  ay  younger  brother  had  gone  for 
help  and  one  of  ay  Berried  brothers  fro*  team,  you  know*  after  the 
store  had  started  up  there,  so  just  about,  I  really  don't  know  hoe  far 
It  is  free  our  house  to  the  house  where  my  sister  end  Z  took  ay  Mother 
and  carried  her*  She  was  badly  hurt*  It  had  cut  one  of  her  feet  off 
and  she  was  real  had  hart.  My  yotnger  sister  at  the  ties  had  a  broken 
shoulder  and  a  fractand  collar  bone  and  I  had  a  lot  of  injuries,  too, 
but  X  didn't  think  ef  Mam,  just  getting  aether  somewhere  so  that  she 
would  be  safe-  Ke  ferried  bar  down  200  or  300  yards,  I  guess,  or  eons 
thing  like  that,  daw  ts  the  end  of  the  little  road  to  one  of  the 
neighboring  houses  that  wasn't  blown  away*  Ve  took  her  in  end  put  her 
on  the  couch.  Daddy  was  able  to  walk  and  ly  brother-in-law  bad  the  baby 
and  ay  sister,  and  X  took  Bother  in  and  put  her  on  the  couch.  My  older 
brother  cane  in  and  they  got  in  the  car  to  take  us  to  the  hospital.  I 
just  couldn't  nsaeafasr  everything  that  happened  then,  but,  of  course, 
they  said  that  X  was  rubbing  Bother's  feet  all  the  tine  because  she  said 
it  hurt,  you  know,  they  got  into  the  ear  then  and  started  to  the  hospi¬ 
tal.  They  got  stuck  before  they  got  out  to  the  highway  end  they  had  to 
go  and  get  another  car  to  bring  in  to  get  us.  I  remember  ay  older  brother 
was  carrying  aether  end  he  was  so  seared.  It  was  so  muddy;  he  kept  fell¬ 
ing  down  on  his  lenses,  bat  he  never  dropped  her  or  anything,  you  know, 
end  took  her  to  the  car.  Me  started  for  Searcy  Hospital  and  we  got  to 
Hawkins  Hospital,  and  oother  still,  she  talked  some  on  tbs  way  over  there} 
we  all  did;  daddy  did,  toe. 


( 
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Mychddy,  his  head  was  cat  and  his  ear  was  cut  but  he  talked  just  he 
knew,  but  afterward*  he  couldn't  remember  any  of  it.  They  teak  Bother 
and  daddy  and  ay  jomgsr  sister  and  her  husband  and  the  baby  out 
Hcakl ns  Hospital  and  they  didn't  think  I  was  hurt  so  bad  v  >  they  took  os 
on  over  to  the  Aiaorywbem  they  set  up  the  ones  that  weren't  hurt  so  bad. 
Bat  we  got  error  there  end  1  couldn't  w&lk.  I  had  a  back  injury*  So  they 
took  me  on  over  to  lager*  Hospital  and  in  between  times  I  kept  blacking 
out,  you  know, — I  couldn't  remember  anything.  I  couldn't  remember  how 
badly  the  rest  of  taea  were  hart  er  anything.  They  took  bs  in  and  they 
had  all  these  Buttresses  down  on  tlw  floor,  you  know.  They  wars  filled 
up  and  they  put  tbase  mattresses  in  the  hall  and  they  put  bs  on  one  of 
those  and  took  ay  clothes  off  and  put  a  gown  on  me.  I  couldn't  rew amber 
anything  else  until  ay  husband  got  there.  I  guess  it  must  have  been 
thirty  minute  a  later  until  he  got  over  there,  found  out  where  we  were 
and  everything,  and  then  they  took  ce  in  and  sewed  up  all  the  cuts  and 
all,  and  they  put  as  In  a  room  then  and  1  got  along  real  well.  I  kv.pt 
sending  wy  husband  back  to  the  other  hospital  to  see  about  ny  daddy  and 
Bother  and  all  of  than  They  took  than  all  on  down  to  Little  Hock  the 
n6 rt  morning,  I  think,  tad  my  oother  died  down  there,  but  zy  daddy  and 
sister,  thsy'xw  all  light  nor:  and  are  out  of  the  hospital,  and  ny  brother- 
in-law,  they  were  treated  for  minor  injuries,  you  know— they  weren't  hart 
real  bad  and  tbs  baby  wasn’t  hurt  at  all.  1  guess  that's  about  all— 
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...until  X  started  getting  well,  you  know,  because  of  the  fracture  on  my 
hasd.  They  tock  real  good  cars  of  me  over  at  the  hospital  and  I  really 
case  out  of  it  fast  sad  got  well.  I  guess  1  was  just  in  the  hospital 
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about  two  weeks*  Of  coarse,  «gr  daddy  and  sister  and  I  are  still  under 
doctor's  cars  over  here  and  we  all  feel  pretty  good  now*  Of  coarse,  vs 
lost  everything  in  the  store.  It  just  splintered  oar  house  all  to  pieces 
and  the  furniture  that  ay  husband  and  I  were  living  with  my  mother  and 
daddy  at  the  time  and  everything  we  had  was  there,  too*  de  lost  every¬ 
thing.  We  couldn't  find  anything.  Clothes  and  things  like  that,  yon 
know.  It  was  just  all  destroyed*,  lhat's  about  all,  I  guess*  There's 
nothing  more  to  tell* 

It  When  did  you  first  lcnos  there  was  going  to  be  a  storm? 

Rt  I  guess  it  was  about — I  guess  it  was  close  to— I  don't  even  remember  the 

**  time  it  was  close  to.  It  was  close  tc  six  o'clock  I  guess,  or  six-thirty. 
It  was  dark*  When  the  light  went  out  we  couldn't  see  enough,  yon  know, 
to  go  ahead  and  have  supper.  But  the  lights  went  off,  it  was  tbs  first 
that  I  even  know  the  storm  was  going  to  be  that  bad.  After  the  lights 
went  out  you  could  see  the  lightning  and  thunder  and  then  we  thought  it 
was  just  going  to  be  a  bad  storm  so  we  tried  to  hold  the  doors,  and  the 
windows,  when  it  started  blowing  so  hard,  the  windows  started  blowing 
out  first,  and  it  seemed  like  it  came  from  one  direction  and  then  another 
and  after  we  fell  10  the  floor  and  looked  op  we  could  see  this  Mg  hoses 
sort  of  spinning  around  just  like  it  was  going  around  in  circles.  And 
that  was  just  before  it  lifted  it  off  of  its  foundation.  The  corner  of 
it  came  right  down  and  hit  the  ground  and  it  jarred  us  on  down  sad  it 
lifted  up  again  and  then  it  fell,  and  when  it  fell  it  just  smashed  all 
to  pieces* 

They  said  that  we  were  under  a  lot  of  boards,  2-by-h's,  and  furniture 
and  things  like  that  and  that  they  had  to  dig  us  out.  HTe  ware  partly 
covered  up  by  a  lot  of  it  end  they  said  that  we  were  so  muddy  that  we 
couldn’t  tell  one  from  the  other,  but  I  couldn't  remember  it  even  then* 

I  didn't  teisrr,  it  had  even  rained.  Thay  cafd  that  it  rained  real  hard 
and  that  the  eind  just  kept  blowing  but  of  course,  that  was  after  the 
worst  was  over,  though.  He  ctme  to  sort  of  after  the  house  was  all 
blown  dosn  and  we  wont  on  through  the  store  and  I  couldn’t  remember  it 
raining.  They  say  that  it  was  raining  and  that  we  were  all  muddy.  I 
knew  that  I  wag  muddy  in  the  hospital  for  dnys  and  they  couldn’t  comb  a y 
brJLr  or  wash  it  or  anything  and  I  just  mossed  up  one  pillowcase  after  the 
other — got  laid  on  it  in  the  hospital.  But  the  ones  that  could  remember 
real  well  said  that  it  was  awful  because  th3j  could  remember  seeing  the 
neighbor  kids  and  the  neighbors  laying  around.  There  wore  several  in  the 
neighborhood,  that's  wh®ra  it  struck,  you  knew.  There  were  several  killed 
frota  the  neighboring  houses  across  the  stroet.  Kjr  younger  brother  helped 
coma  cf  than  out  over  thsro  and  he  tried  to  holp  get  them  out  and  into  the 
ditch  bank  so  that  we  would  be  sheltered  from  tfca  storm,  and  I  couldn't 
receab9r,  of  course,  hearing,  as  they  said  everybody  was  screaming  and  it 
WS3  just  like  a  nightmare  because  when  uy  head  was  injured  I  just  couldn't 
remember  that  clear  and  I'm  really  glad  that  1  couldn't* 

The  doctors  told  me  not  to  even  try  to  remember  it,  you  know.  They  were 
surprised  that  I  case  through  as  good  as  I  did.  I  had  several  injuries 
but  it  seemed  that  I  am  going  to  get  well  quick  and  I  didn't  lose  my 
baby  either.  I'm  seven  ac&ths  pregnant.  And  there  was  one  of  our 
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neighbor  girls  across  the  road— she  was  pregnant,  too,  and  she  expects 
her  baby  at  the  end  of  the  aonth  and  she  didn't  lose  hers,  either*  She 
has  teo  snail  children,  yon  know,  and  they  were  both  alive,  and  her 
husband,  too,  bat  there  were  two  or  three  families  right  across  the 
road  from  us  that  lost  teo  and  three  and  some  of  them  are  still  in  the 
hospital  and  haven't  gotten  oat  yet.  I  guess  that's  about  all.  There 
isn't  much  more  to  tell. 

It  Ton  say  your  husband  was  where? 

R*  He  was  down  in  tom  at  the  time  and  he  cane  Just  as  soon  as  he  could  got 
out  and  start  up  there.  But  by  that  time,  I  guess,  we  had  all  started  to 
the  hospital  so  he  ran  all  the  way  up  to  where  we  lirad  and  he  was  trying 
to  find  as.  He  didn't  know  that  they  had  taken  me  to  the  hospital  yet 
and  one  of  the  ladies  across  the  road  was  killed  and  thay  had  covered  her 
up  with  a  coat  or  something  and  she  happened  to  have  a  pair  of  shoes  on 
like  mine  and,  of  course,  be  just  went  crazy  because  he  thought  it  was  as. 

He  wouldn't  lode  to  see,  either,  and  somebody  got  hold  of  him  and  made  Mm 
go  back  and  then  he  figured  thay  had  taken  us  to  the  hospital.  I  guess  It 
was  thirty  minutes  before  he  could  get  to  the  hospital  and  find  me  and 
everything  and  I  can't  remember  but  just  a  few  things.  It  seemad  that  I 
would  coma  to  for  a  few  minutes  and  then  black  out  again  until  he  came  to 
the  hospital  and  they  took  me  in  and  served  me  up  and  everything.  Eat  he 
wasn't  hurt  at  all.  It  didn't  hit  too  hard  downtown  and  he  wasn't  hurt 
and  I  think  that  helped  me  a  lot,  you  know,  getting  well  because  he  was 
there  all  the  tias  and  I  didn't  have  to  worry  about  him  and  that  helped 
me  to  get  wall  a  lot  faster. 

It  Now,  who  was  all  in  your  house  at  the  tine  the  storm  hit? 

Rt  My  mother  and  daddy  end  ry  younger  sister  and  her  husband  and  their  nine 
month  old  boy  and  ty  younger  brother  and  me.  That  was  seven  of  us. 

It  When  did  you  first  know  it  wae  going  to  be  a  bad  storm? 

Rt  iffhen  the  lights  wsnt  out,  I  believe.  Then  we  could  see  outside  how  the 
clouds  were  end  it  seemsd  that  it  happened  so  soon  after  the  lights  went 
cut  that  I  didn't  have  time  to  get  scared  or  anything  like  that,  you  know. 

It  fihat  could  you  see  out? 

Rt  I  really  didn't  get  to  see  out.  They  tried  to  tell  me  about  it.  My 

younger  brother,  he  eaw  one  of  our  neighbors  across  the  street— their  house- 
ha  saw  it  pick  it  up,  and  ho  was  where  he  could  see  out,  you  know,— I 
wasn't— after  tha  lights  went  out— it  happened  so  quick  that  he  said  the 
neighbors'  house  across  the  street  from  us — he  said  it  picked  it  up  and 
ho  said  that  if  it  would  have  cane  toward  our  house  it  weald  have  been 
high  enovrb  U<*t  it  would  have  went  over  without  even  hitting  it,  you  know. 
But  it  didn't  bring  it  toward  our  house — it  brought  it  toward  and  around 
the  beck  of  the  hill  from  our  house  and  they  could  see  a  lot  then.  Bat 
my  mo  tha  r  and  I— when  we  had  started  from  the  kitchen  to  the  front  root, 
the  house  was  rocking  and  get  us  off  balance  and  we  fell  to  the  floor  and 
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we  never  did  have  tine  to  get  tip  after  that  for  our  house  started  to 
bo we  and  twist  aroond  and  then  it  just  picked  it  op  and  carried  it  for 
a-ways  before  it  pat  it  down  and  ve  really  didn't  have  time  to  see 
much  before  that* 

I:  that  could  you  hear — hew  did  the  atone  sound? 

Rs  Veil,  I  didn't  hear  anything  bat  sane  of  then  said  it  sounded  like  a 
roaring,  you  know,  sort  of  like  a  train,  but  wo  were  living  sort  of  at 
the  bottom  of  the  hill  and  I  think  mayba  that  kept  as  from  hearing  it* 

Tba  hill  blocked  the  sound  off,  you  know,  and  it  just  started  blowing 
hard  then  and  everything,  and  of  course  it  nade  a  lot  of  noise  then, 
you  know,  a  roaring  sound* 

Is  A  roaring  sound. 

Rs  A  lot  of  the*  thought  it  was  just  a  train  going  through*  The  roaring 

—  sounded  scan  thing  like  that.  Of  coarse,  I  don't  think  anybody  would 
have  tine  to  get  to  a  store  cellar  after  it  started  blowing.  It  happened 
too  fast,  bat  there  were  a  lot  of  people  around  the  country  that  had  seen 
the  clouds  and  had  gcoe  to  a  store  cellar.  If  they  had  waited  until  it 
bad  started  they  wouldn't  have  bad  tine  to  get  anywhere.  After  it 
started  it  jest  happened  so  fast  that  you  just  couldn't  do  anything.  Ton 
didn't  even  really  have  tins  to  think. 

It  What  did  you  think  about,  during  the  time  of  the  etoxa? 

fit  I  kept  thinking  about,  of  course,  I  always  thought  of  my  mother  and  kept 
trying  to  gat  her  where  I  knew  nothing  would  hurt  her.  I  think  all  of 
us  was  thinking  of  aether  and  the  baby.  At  the  time,  ay  sister  bad  said 
that  she  thought  that  it  was  the  world  coring  to  the  end  because  it 
started,  you  knew,  so  violently.  Eut  she  belonged  to  the  church  and  she 
sold  that  it  occurred  to  her  that  if  it  was  she  wouldn’t  be  in  it  and 
after  that  she  knew  it  was  a  storm  but  I  never  thought  anything  but  that 
it  was  a  bad  storm  and  that  I  would  try  to  keep  mother  where  things 
couldn't  hit  hor.  It  seesad  that  it  lasted  a  long  time  but  I  know  it 
didn't.  I  kept  trying  to  pull  mother  under  me  and  I  guess  I  must  have 
been  on  my  hinds  and  knaee  and  I  kept  trying  to  pull  her  under  se  and 
they  said  that  when  it  was  over  that  she  was  partly  under  ms  hot  it 
wounded  her  a  lot  worst  than  me.  As  yea  know,  she  died  from  her  injuries. 
But  I  didn't  think  ahe  could  be  so  close  to  me  and  get  hurt  so  much  more. 
I  guess,  really,  though,  she  just  wasn't  young  and  strong  anyway  like  I 
was  and  couldn’t  fight  her  injuries  like  I  could. 

It  She  goo  hurt  In  her  foot? 

Rt  Zee,  and  it  crushed  her  chest  in  some  way,  and  what  eha  died  from  was  her 
chest  injury.  But  a  owe  thing  had  mashed  port  of  one  of  her  feet  off  so 
that  hit  her  there.  After  it  was  over,  we  was  going  to  help  her  along 
and  put  our  arms  around  her  hip  and  help  her  on  down  to  the  neighbors' 
house  and  than  we  saw  her  foot.  The  one  thing  that  I  could  reuaxber 
through  it  all  was  that  I  saw  her  foot,  and  then  we  bad  to  carry  her. 
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300;  and  ay  sister  and  1  picked  her  up  end  between  the  two  of  os  we  took 
her  to  the  <oid  of  the  road  where  there  was  a  neighbor  house  and  I  really 
didn't  think  she  realized  that  she  was  hurt.  She  told  me  her  foot  was 
paining  and  she  didn't  really  know  her  foot  was  sashed  like  that  and  I 
rubbed  it  for  her  and  tried  to  care  of  it  for  her,  you  know*  Afterwards 
I  couldn't  remember  that  then*  I  couldn't  reaeaber  doing  any  of  that 
after  they  told  me  what  I  did,  after  I  caw  to  and  was  all  right* 

la  haring'  the  storm,  yon  can  remember  the  storm  Itself? 

Rj  Part  of  it.  1  can  remember  that  it  most  here  been  bad  and  I  remember  that 
I  couldn't  breath  because  the  wind  was  blowing  so  hard.  I  could  feel 
things  hitting  me,  just  everything  hitting,  bat  it  didn't  hart  then,  of 
course*  I  don't  remember  too  much  bat  I  know  that  I  could  feel  things 
hitting  me  but  that  they  hurt  me* 

It  How  did  yon  feels 

Rt  1  can1 1  describe  how  I  felt  but  it  was  like  I  was  In  a  black  end  I  was  * 

~  Just  reeling  in  a  black  pit  or  something  like  that,  and  I  couldn't  eee* 

I  don't  remember  where  we  were  until  the  storm  was  over  but  I  don't 
remember  seeing  anything*  I  can't  even  member  seeing  my  anther  or 
daddy  or  any  of  them  after  it  was  all  over.  But  they  say  that  I  helped 
mother  and  the  baby — that  1  helped  getting  them  to  a  hospital*  let  after¬ 
wards  I  Just  couldn't  remember.  I  remember  thinking  I  couldn't  breathe 
and  it  seemed  that  it  lasted  forever— eo  long — although  it  only  lasted 
a  few  minutes* 

It  Then  as  soon  as  you  all  could— when  the  house  settled  back  down — then 

”*  where  was  it  yon  went  first? 

Rt  We  went  to  a  little  road  about  500  yards  that  leads  Just  off  the  main 

street  that  leads  back  to  the  bouses  along  there  to  our  house.  We  carried 
mother  to  the  end  of  that  where  a  street  went  through  and  there  was  a 
house*  > 
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It  And  did  you  go  in  that  house? 

Rt  lea,  we  went  into  the  house.  The  people  opened  the  door  and  helped  us  in 
and  everything.  Their  house  was  still  standing,  of  course.  Their  windows 
were  all  blown  out  and  they  said  that  there  was  glass  on  the  floor,  and  if 
we  wanted  to  come — and  we  were  all  cut  up  anyway.  I  couldn't  remember  too 
mch  about  going  into  the  neighbors'  house  but  they  did  say  that  we  carried 
mother  into  there  and  daddy  was  able  to  walk  and  that  my  brother-in-law— 
hie  hands  wore  hurt  and  everything*  I  guess  we  didn't  realise  it  then,  yon 
know,  he  was  carrying  the  baby  and  we  went  don  to  this  house  and  we  waited 
for  the  car  to  cooe  and  take  us  to  the  hospital.  I  can  reaeaber  seeing 
mother's  foot  when  we  were  carrying  her*  It  was  Just  a  short  ways  to  the 
house  and  it  seemed  that  one  minute  we  were  up  at  our  bouse  end  the  next 
minute  we  were  there.  I  couldn't  remember  walking  a  long  ways  or  anything* 
It  seemed  like  such  a  short  distance* 
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If  How  long  was  It  before  they  got  a  ear  la  to  take  yon  to  the  hospital? 

R:  Well,  about  tea  minutes  to  cone  to  the  house*  Of  coarse,  the  storm  was 

~  still  going  od  then.  We  just  got  up  as  soon  as  we  could.  As  soon  as 
the  house  settled  deem,  we  case  to  our  self  and  it  was  still  storming, 
but  we  started  out  then  and  we  were  there  five  or  ten  minutes  before  they 
got  a  car  down  to  take  us  to  the  hospital.  But  we  got  stuck  and  we  had 
to  go  across  the  field  to  a  filling  station  there  and  get  another  one. 

They  carried  oother  into  the  other  car  and  we  all  walked  over.  Tram 
there  we  went  straight  to  the  hospital,  of  course,  there  were  so  many 
going  before  us  and  there  were  so  many  cars  going  across  the  road  and 
everything  that  it  took  a  quite  a  while  for  us  to  get  to  the  hospital. 

It  was  real  slow  going,  you  know. 

It  there  was  lots  of  traffic  then,  already? 

Rt  Tes. 

It  Well,  was  the  roads  open  in  town  here7  Were  the  streets  c pen? 

Rt  Part  of  them  were — part  of  them  bad  buildings  or  trees  going  across  them. 

“  That's  the  reason  we  got  stuck,  — we  had  had  to  take  sort  of  a  side  street 
and  we  got  stock  on  it.  A  lot  of  the  main  streets  ware  blocked  by  one 
thing  or  another. 

It  And  you  say  you  don't  remember  that  trip  to  the  hospital  too  clearly? 

Rt  No,  just  sketches  of  it  I  can  remember  when  I  sort  of  come  to  syself  •  They 
said  I  talked  to  then  hut  I  can't  remember  talking  or  doing  anything  like 
that. 

It  Ton  can't  remember  what  you  talked  about? 

Rt  No.  They  told  me  that  my  younger  sister  kept  adding  mother  if  she  was 
going  to  be  all  right  and  I  told  her  not  to  make  mother  talk  because  she 
did  not  feel  like  it,  hut  I  didn't  realize  that  they  were  hurt  as  bad  as 
they  were  or  I'm  afraid  I  couldn't  have  gotten  along  as  good  as  I  was— 
only  they  had  me  in  a  different  hospital  and  they  didn't  let  me  know  how 
bad  they  were  hurt  until  I  was  there. 

It  How  were  the  other  members  of  your  family  hart  besides  your  mother  and  you? 

Rt  My  younger  sister  has  her  shoulder  broken  and  collar  bone  fractured,  and  a 

”  piece  of  wood  was  driven  through  her  back  and  she  had  several  pretty  bad 

cuts  all  around  her  head,  and  she  had  one  awful  place  cn  her  leg.  It  was 
bruised  *  I  guess  you  would  call  it  a  bruise— hot  it  was  a  terrible  mash 
and  she  is  still  haring  a  little  trouble  with  it.  She  had  several  other 

cuts.  Everybody  was  just  cut  all  over  and  ny  daddy,  his  bead  was,  from 

bis  forehead  back  to  his  head,  was  cut  and  the  only  place  he  seemed  to  be 
hurt  was  on  his  head.  He  was  standing  right  in  front  of  the  door,  trying 
to  hold  it,  and  I  think  that's  what  fell  hack  and  hit  him  or  something 
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because  it  ms  nostly  his  head  and  shoulder  end  he  had  Ms  back  all 
bruised  up  with  his  shoulder  and  one  of  his  wrists  was  cut,  and  of 
course  he  was  all  bruised  all  over.  He  had  several  other  cuts  on  his 
head  besides  the  big  one.  His  ear  had  got  cut  in  sons  way,  down  here, 
you  know,  where  it  had  dropped  and  they  sewed  it  back  and  got  it  fixed 
up  all  right,  but  he  don't  know  yet  if  he  will  be  able  to  hear  with.  It 
or  not*  My  brother-in-law  had  a  slight  fracture  of  the  bene  on  hie 
shoulder  and  that  he  bed  put  his  hands  on  ay  sister's  head  to  keep  any¬ 
thing  hitting  her  in  the  head,  and  his  hands  were  all  cut  up.  One  of 
his  fingers  was  almost  cut  off  but  it  is  stiff  now  and  they  don't  knew 
if  they'll  be  able  to  get  it  straightened  or  not*  He  had  cuts  on  his 
head,  too,  and  bruises*  My  younger  brother,  after  it  was  all  over,  they 
had  to  take  Ma  to  the  hospital  because  there  was  setae  shock  and  he  had 
his  lags  hurt  but  they  only  kept  hla  a  day  or  so  and  then  let  him  out* 

H)  wasn't  hurt  bad*  He  had  a  cut  or  two  on  his  bead  and  bad  cut — and 
sons  thing  had  fallen  across  and  bruised  his  lags,  I  guess.  Ha  was  able 
to  be  out  of  the  hospital— he  was  able  to  be  out  in  two  or  three  days* 

The  baby  had  got  sewn  and  in  his  eyes  but  it  didn't  bother  Ms  eyes, 
and  he  has  one  little  scratch  on  hla  back.  Not  at  all  bad,  you  know. 

Not  enough  to  even  Bake  Mb  cry.  Sons  people  had  taken  the  baby  to  the 
hospital  with  ns  because  there  wasn't  anybody  left  that  wasn't  hurt  to 
leave  hia  with  and  ay  sister  was  bolding  hla  in  the  hospital  and  she  was 
about  to  pass  oat  and  there  was  a  nan,  a  preacher,  and  ha  caae  up  and 
took  the  baby  and  asked  her  her  name  and  the  baby's  neat  and  where  she 
lived.  He  took  the  baby  heme  with  hia  and  kept  it  for  two  or  three  days 
until  sy  people  cams  and  got  hia.  That  was  really  nice  of  Ma.  She  was 
Just  about  to  drop  Ma  and  he  caught  bin  and  took  hla  haae  with  hla* 

Is  Tou  say  that  you  and  your  Bother  fell  to  your  knees  when  tbs  worst  of  the 
atom  cars.  Now  where  were  the  other  people  in  the  house  at  that  tine? 
A'hat  were  they  doing? 

B:  My  brother,  younger  sister  and  her  husband  had  tha  baby  between  them  and 
they  were  sitting  on  the  floor  sort  of  behind  our  big  chair,  an  era  chair, 
and  daddy  was  trying  to  bold  the  front  door,  too.  And  ay  youngs r  brother 
had  gone  toward  tha  bedrooa  door  to  help  daddy  and  he  didn't  aake  it  there, 
you  know,  before  the  house  blowod  away;  he  was  still  just  standing  there 
in  the  door. 


I*  Tou  said  your  husband  was  downtown.  Did  you  think  about  where  he  was  during 
the  storm?  Did  you  wander  what  would  happen  to  hia? 

Bj  Tea,  and  I  woods  red  about  the  baby— if  Z  would  lose  it.  I  bed  a  little 
trouble  in  tha  first  place  and  I  was  craay  about  keeping  it,  you  know.  I 
reaeaber  wondering  if  he  was  all  right  and  if  I  would  lose  the  baby.  But 
he— I  kept  wondering  if  he  was  supposed  to  go  to  the  Veterans  Hospital 
down  in  Little  Hock  and  I  thought  he  had  gone  down  there  and  wasn't  hurt, 
see,  but  tha  clouds  coae  up  and  he  had  decided  not  to  go  and  be  had  started 
back  hoae  and  got  as  far  as  town  and  had  called  a  twrt  to  base  end 
the  taxi  was  just  slow  getting  there,  or  the  taxi  driver  and  hia  had  both 
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been  there  on  the  hill.  The  storm  hit  mostly  on  the  hill  where  we  live 
and  it  didn't  do  too  much  damage  downtown.  Not  a  lot. 

Is  Where  was  he  when  the  storm  hit?  Had  he  gotten  in  the  taxi? 

Rt  No,  he  was,  as  X  8 ay— he  was  waiting  for  the  taxi  to  come. 

Is  Did  he  say  if  ha  realised  it  was  hitting  in  his  home  area? 

Rs  He  didn't.  He  said  that  he  thought  the  worst  of  it  was  downtown.  He 
realized  it  as  soon  as  he  could  get  outside  and  start  home.  On  his  way 
it  was  light  enough  so  that  he  could  see  tbs  outlines  of  the  houses  and 
then  he  got  up  to  the  little  road  that  leads  up  to  our  house  and  he  could 
see  that  they  was  all  gone.  Then  he  ran  up  to  the  house  and  he  thought 
maybe  we  were  at  the  field  in  back  of  the  house  and  he  just  looked  every¬ 
where;  before  he  got  hose  one  of  the  neighbor  girls  that  liras  across  the 
street  from  us  got  up  out  of  the  ditch  there.  I  guess  it  must  have  blown 
her  there  because  ohe  did  not  know  haw  she  got  there.  She  Jumped  up  and. 
she  ran  to  ay  husband  and  she  was  trying  to  find  her  husband.  Bar  husband 
had  gone  fishing  and  had  not  been  haze  yet.  She  may  hare  started  looking 
for  him,  I  don't  knew.  But  nobody  knew  anything  hardly  about  anybody  else. 

It  How long  was  it  before  he  found  out  where  you  were? 

Rt  He  just  turned  back  downtown  and  found  somebody  to  take  him  to  the  hospi¬ 
tal  over  hors  and  I  guess  they  must  hare  told  him  that  they  had  taken  ua 
on  to  the  hospital.  Of  coarse,  he  couldn't  get  through  Judsonia,  the  next 
town  over,  and  he  bad  to  go  around  by  Providence  then,  eo  altogether  I 
guess  it  must  hare  been  a  half  an  hour  before  he  got  to  the  hospital. 

Is  How  long  was  it  from  the  time  he  went  up  there  and  saw  the  bouse  blown 
dwn  until  eotssoae  told  him  you  all  ware  alive?  And  in  the  hospital? 

Rt  I  think  that  there  were  still  some  people  up  there  and  they  were  still 

~  getting  them  out  of  there  and  they  bad  told  him  that  they  bad  probably 
took  ue  to  the  hoepital  up  there  because  afterwards  it  was  sort  of  over 
with  and  the  people  could  see  that  it  was  worse  up  there — they  all  started 
up  that  way  and  they  thought  they  could  help  the  people  up  there,  you  know. 

_I J  When  was  it  you  found  you  couldn't  walk? 

Rt  After  we  had  left  ny  mother  and  daddy  and  sister  and  her  husband  on  over 
to  the  Hawkins  Hoepital,  they  drove  over  as  far  as  the  armory.  When  I 
tried  to  gat  out  there  X  couldn't  stand  up  or  wrlk.  Then  they  drove  ms 
from  there  to  the  Rogers  Hospital  end  I  stayed  the  whole  time  until  I  was 
released  there.  They  took  ay  daddy  and  all  the  rest  of  them  on  down  to 
Little  Rook. 

Is  Tou  say  you  couldn't  re  oh  Fiber  it  raining? 

Rt  No,  I  didn't  even  know  that  it  bad  rained.  Of  course,  I  could  remember 
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that  I  couldn't  get  07  breath,  bat  I  thought  that  It  was  probably  the 
wind,  lad  some  could  remember  it  hailing,  but  I  couldn't  tell  if  it 
was  h*tHr>[r  or  That  was  hitting  me. 

Is  Vhsn  did  you  first  realise  that  it  was  going  to  be  a  bad  a  tore? 

Rs  When  the  lights  went  out,  I  think,  and  we  couldn't  see  anything-  and  the 

~  lightning  and  everything — it  made  an  realise  then  that  it  was  going  to 
be  bad.  My  sister  had  gone  to  the  window  and  she  had  remarked  that  it 
looked  bad  out  and  I  know  it  lightninged  once  real  big  and  she  said  it 
looked  like  it  went  clear  across  the  sky*  I  remember  that  she  said 
southing  about  the — the  lightning  how  it  went  across-— or  something  like 
that,  and  how  bad  it  looked. 

Is  How  did  yon  feel  when  you  realised  that  it  was  going  to  be  a  bad  storm? 

RJ  I  kept  thinking  that  maybe  it  would  blow  the  flames  of  the  oil  store  up 
*”  and  I  thought  it  was  going  to  catch  the  paper— the  wallpaper— a-fire, 
and  I  kept  thinking  not  that  it  would  blow  the  house  stray  but  that  it 
would  catch  fire,  Mostly  I  was  trying  to  put  the  fire  out.  After  I 
pot  it  oat  I  started  for  the  front  room  then  and  it  threw  as  to  the  floor 
and  it  seemed  like  it  all  around  happened  at  once  after  that.  We  barely 
had  time  to  look  up  and  see  the  walls  spinning.  All  I  thought  of  was 
trying  to  keep  the  things  from  hitting  mother  and  trying  to  get  her  under 
me  so  that  they  couldn't  hit  her  and  I  didn't  hare  time  to  be  scared  or 
think  shout  the  storm  because  I  was  trying  to  keep  the  things  off  of  her* 

Is  Did  you  see  anyone  that  did  get  scared  in  the  storm? 

R:  Wo,  one  of  our  neighbors,  she  is  still  at  the  hospital  at  Rogers,  now,  I 

”  beliavs.  Sho  said  that  oha  got  scared  and  real  cold,  you  know,  and  was 
just  rigid,  she  was  so  scared,  and  she  had  went  and  got  between  a  mat¬ 
tress  or  something  and  that  she  was  scared. 

It  Hare  yoa  wrar  been  in  a  bad  a  tons  before? 

Hr  Ho,  nothing  like  that. 

It  What  about  the  relief  work  in  the  town — how  waa  it  carried  on? 

Rs  Veil,  they  aet  up  the  Bed  Cross  buildings  in  the  school  buildings  in 
whatever  of  them  that  was  left.  They  set  up  their  headquarters  up  there 
and  lssoad  their  clothing  and  things  from  those  buildings. 

Is  Have  yoa  atsj  suggestions  or  anything  that  might  have  been  done  for  the 
people  that  hadn't  been  done? 

Rj  Well,  I  don't  know  if  they  just  go  ahead  and  go  through  with  what  they 
had  placed  to  do*  I  think  that  they  will  be  very  helpful.  There  was 
nothing  else  that  they  could  have  done. 

It  What  all  waa  done  for  the  people  that  were  in  the  storm? 
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Ri  Oh,  they  got  clothing  and  food  and  they're  seeing  about  their  hospital 

”  bills,  and  they  issued  tents  and  things  so  that  they  can  set  up  house¬ 
keeping.  They  are  giving  people  back  their  furniture,  I  think,  to  eat 
up  housekeeping.  That  sure  is  wmderful  for  all  of  the  people  that 
lost  everything  that  they  did  have.  Scat  of  then  have  set  up  their 
tents,  got  their  furniture  and  are  housekeeping.  There  were  several, 
that  didn't  have  a  lot  of  people  to  stay  with  and  that's  really  helped 
them  out  especially  because  they  didn't  have  any  place  to  go  and  seeing 
that  they  really  started  helping  fast  and  just  pitched  in,  you  know* 

That  was  right  after  it  happened  and  that  really  helped  out  a  lot  of 
'  people,  I  know* 

Ii  What  about  local  people.  Bid  the  local  leaders  direct— or  who  directed 

~  the  relief  work  in  the  town? 

Rt  I  know  that  the  local  people  worked  in  helping  then  issuing  things  but 
I  don't  know  if  they  had  someone  over  then  or  to  supervise  then,  sort 
of.  I  was  in  the  hospital  for  abont  two  weeks  and  I  just  don't  know 
exactly  how  it  went.  I  know  that  the  local  people  helped  to  issue  the 
things.  The  people  that  worked  there  helped  out  like  that* 

It  Did  you  hear  any  suggestions  ss  to  how  that  relief  oould  be  inproved  in 
a  similar  situation? 

fit  Ho,  I  really  didn't  hear  anybody  say  that.  They  all  think  that  if  they 
carry  out  the  plans  they  said  they  would  do— the  plans  they  have  already 
aad*.... 

It  Which  plans? 

Rt  They  are  going  to  have  the  people  build  back  their  houses,  those  who  have 
lost  their  houses  and  want  to  build  back,  and  help  then  to  get  their 
furniture  back  and  get  settled  back  like  they  were. 

It  Are  most  people  planning  to  build  back  that  you  have  beard? 

Rt  Well,  several  of  then  are  and  there  are  a  few  that  are  not*  We  want  to 
build  back  where  our  house  was.  There  are  a  few  of  then  that  are  scared 
or  a one thing  and  are  not  going  to  build  back* 

It  Did  yon  hear  of  any  people  doing  anything  that  they  shouldn't  have- 
going  through  torn,  or  looting,  or  anything  like  that,  after  the  stora? 

S>  They  said  that  they  did  quite  a  bit  an  it.  I  couldn't  say  for  sure  be¬ 
cause  I  don't  know,  but  they  said  that  there  was  people  that  went  around 
where  the  houses  were  blown  down  and  did  get  some  things  that  weren't 
damaged.  Uajrbe  they  thought  the  people  didn't  want  them  or  wouldn't  corns 
back  for  them,  but  they  said  that  they  ware  pretty  bad  about  picking  np 
things  that  weren't  daa&ged. 

Ii  Was  any  effort  made  to  guard  the  property? 
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1*  Well,  sot  that  night  or  I  don't  wren  know  if  they  aot  up  a  guard  or 
*"  sot* 

Is  Were  there  ■any'  people  fron  outside  that  cane  into  tarn— or  yoa  wouldn't 
~  know  except  what  you  sight  hare  heard? 

Rs  They  said  that  there  were  a  lot  of  people  in  here  that  Just  crowded  the 
town  and  there  were  so  many  they  had  to  keep  aone  of  the*  oat  and  sows 
of  then  couldn't  cone  through.  &  wasn't  so  bad  here  as  in  the  next  town*' 
They  wouldn't  1st  the*  cows  through  there  at  all  unless  they  lived  there* 
They  wouldn't  even  let  the*  go  into  the  vicinity  there  bat  they  did  let 
quite  a  few  people  in  through  here  and  this  town  wasn't  damaged  ea  badly 
as  the  next  one.  As  they  said,  there  were  people  fron  the  different 

states  and  Just  fro*  everywhere  to  came  in  to  see,  yoa  know*' 

* 

Is  Did  70a  bear  whether  they  got  In  v  e  way  of  tbs  relief  work  or  the  clean- 
~  Ang  up  work? 

Rs  Ho,  1  didn't  hear  that  they  got  into  the  way  of  any  of  the  relief  work* 

—  Maybe  they  had  to  have  somebody  standing  guard  on  the  roads  and  keep 
them  oat  of  town  and  keep  tban  from  sightseeing.  I  guess  in  the  next 
town  they  had  set  up  guard,  the  Rations'.  Guard,  to  kesp  than  fron  going 
downtown  unless  they  lived  there* 

_I*  After  the  tornado,  how  did  yoa  get  your  principal  information  on  how  big 
~  the  atom  was?  How  did  yoa  haar? 

Rs  Well,  fro*  the  people  that  came  to  the  hospital.  My  family  tried  to  tall 
me  about  the  damage  that  had  been  done*  I  really  didn't  realise  how  bad 
things  were  tom  up  end  bow  it  was  until  I  was  out  and  could  see  for  ny- 


Is  Did  yoa  have  any  other  relative  living  in  the  other  affected  areas — 
besides  Bald  Knob? 

Rs  Ho,  I  didn't* 

It  Did  70a  have  any  friends  in  any  of  the  other  sections? 

Rs  Oh,  yea,  in  the  next  town  it  struck  so  bard  and  a  lot  of  our  friends  lived 
there  and  In  a  small  town  Ilka  that  you  nearly  know  everybody* 

Is  that  do  you  understand  to  be  the  principal  pro  hies  that  the  tornado  raised 

~  for  the  community  as  a  whole — for  feald  anob? 

Rs  Well,  housing,  I  suppose,  would  be  the  largest  because  so  many  of  the 

“  pieces  were  tom  dom  and  there  wasn't  many  vacant  houses  around  in  the 

first  place*  Of  courts,  places  had  to  be  made  for  the  ones  that  their 

houses  were  blown  away  and  a  lot  of  them  had  set  up  tants  and  startsd 
housekeeping  in  them* 
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Is  An  they  working  any  on  the  rebuilding  construction! 

Ri  Well,  of  eooreet  they  here  a  lot  of  forms  and  things  to  go  through  he- 

~  fon  they  start  rebuilding  anything)  I  suppose,  toy  of  the  houses  and 
things  like  that  because  right  around  hen  they  haven't  built  book  any 
of  the  houses  as  yst* 

If  What  font  an-  Well)  what  do  you  naan? 

R*  Well)  of  count)  they  harm  to  ask  s  lot  of  Questions)  you  know* 

Is  Xou  naan  the  Rad  Cross! 

Rs  Tee.  They'n  gonna  help  'em  build  back— will  have  to  fill  out  a  lot 

—  of  forma  and  answer  s  lot  of  questions  end  so  they,  naturally)  they  all 

will  hare  to.  And  after  the  forne  an  filled  out  1  take  it  that  they 
will  hare  nee  tings  and  they  decide  on  what  to  do  about  each  one.  So 
far  I  don't  think  they  hare  held  the  nestings  yet  but  they  an  aqpposeA 
to  soon,  I  believe* 

It  As  far  as  yon  knee,  is  then  enough  Material  to  build?  Enough  leather 
“  available  to  do  the  nbuildisg?  Have  you  beard  anything? 

Rs  No,  I  haven't  heard  about  whet  they  have  said  about  that* 

Is  What  about  the  supply  of  workmen  to  do  this  rebuilding? 

Rs  They  hare  brought  in  quite  a  lot  of  workmen  from  other  states  hen,  but 
then  an  quite  a  few  people  around  hen  that  could  work  on  it* 

Is  After  the  stons,  wen  then  any  rumors  going  around  about  the  storm — 
did  you  nmeeber? 

Rs  Oh)  one  that  I  reeer.be r  was  that  during  the  atom  that  then  was  fin  ia 
the  storm,  that  there  waa  balls  of  fin  or  something*  The  family  across 
from  us  said  tw  r=c=bs*  •  bill  uf  fin  raising  In  and  they 
thought  that  it  would  catch  fin  around  them)  you  know,  and  that  the 
husband  put  it  out  both  times  and  the  said  that  it  didn’t  burn  him  but 
that  he  pat  it  out*  Biat  and  the  hailing — they  said  it  bailed  quite 
large.  I  can't  remember  that  but  stTeral  people  have  said  that  the 
was  quite  large. 

Is  Had  you  ewer  been  in  a  storm  like  this  befon? 

Rs  Ho,  not  anything  did  any  serious  damage  like  this  one  did.  Never  once* 

Is  Han  you  enr  been  in  any  sort  of  thing  that  was  as  bad  as  tills? 

Rs  No.  No,  I  haven't. 

Is  After  you  wen  in  the  hospital  besides  your  injuries)  did  it  make  yoa  sick 
in  any  way?  Rid  the  atom  asks  you  nauseated? 


Rs  Whan  I  first  want  into  tbs  hospital  I  'ass  terribly  sick  in  my  stomach, 

”  bat  I  don't  know  if  it  vis  Just  fron  1  gueaa  it  was  shock,  and  a  sort 
of  reaction  setting  in  and  probably  nade  that  because  they  X-rsysd  ns 
and  I  didn't  hare  any  internal  injuries  at  all*  I  guese  that's  what 
it  was  fron* 

It  Were  yon  able  to  sleep  after  the  storm? 

Rs  Ho,  they  would  hare  to  pot  ne  to  jleep  at  night  for  about  a  week  and 
then  I  would  start  going  to  sleep  myself  for  about  three  nights,  and 
the  third  night  they  had  an  electrical  atom  and  I  dosed  off  to  sleep 
and  the  lightning  had  struck  one  of  the  transformers  over  there  and 
pat  the  lights  oat  at  the  hospital*  I  was  Jast  about  half  awake,  yon 
know.  The  lights  went  oat  and  of  coarse,  without  wren  getting  awake, 
it  scared  ns  alaost  to— I  was  hysterical  and  they  bad  to  give  ne  a  hypo* 
Another  tine  while  I  was  there  I  was  awake  and  the  storm  cams  and  it 
didn't  scare  ms  so  bad* 

Is  Veil,  how  did  yru  feel  when  the  lights  went  oat? 

Rs  I  guess  I  thought  that  I  was  just  back  in  the  atom.  I  was  just  about 
half  awake  anyway  end  I  just  thought  I  was  back  in  the  store  and  of 
course,  they  were  trying  to  get  ms  to  wake  up  and  snap  out  of  it*  They 
brought  a  light  just  as  soon  as  they  could  get  a  light,  you  know,  after 
the  lights  went  you,  you  know,  the  ones  that  were  in  the  storm— they 
cane  to  their  rooms  with  flashlights  to  tall  then  that  it  wasn't  bad 
and  everything,  because  they  realised  that  we  would  probably  be  afraid* 

Is  Do  you  hare  any  trouble  sleeping  or  anything  now? 

Rs  If  tho  wind  blows  and  it  gets  cloudy  and  it  thunders  end  anything  like 
that  then  I  hare  trouble  sleeping. 

Is  Do  you  dream ? 

Rs  Ies,  I  dream  several  tines.  I  always  drean— I  aa  trying  to  gat  my 
mother  out  and  I  hare  had  several  dreams  about  it. 

Is  Did  you  bear  of  any  poople  in  town  who  did  an  especially  good  job  of 
helping  the  neighbors  out? 

Rs  Veil,  I  know  that  these  people  that  took  us  to  the  hospital,  this  man, 
ha  had  a  ne*  car  and  he  turned  the  keys  ever  to  hie  son  and  told  him  to 
take  the  car  and  use  it  in  any  way  that  it  should  be  heed*  When  be  took 
us  to  the  hospital  I  think  ha  must  hare  been  up  all  night  and  helped 
other  people,  taking  then  to  hospital  where  they  did  hare  injured  people 
and  it  seaned  like  everybody  helped  out  in  opening  their  homes  to  the 
once  that  their  homes  were  blown  away*  They  would  hare  them  in  to  spend 
the  night  and  so  they  could  get  straightened  cut* 

It  As  far  aa  you  know,  did  people  get  medical  ears  just  as  soon  aa  possible? 
Did  everybody  hare  medical  care? 


R*  I  think  they  got  to  that  pretty  fut.  Of  coarse,  they  couldn't  toll 

“  just  by  going  along  who  was  the  worst  and  who  wasn't.  I  know  that  ay 

sister  didn't  get  any  help  until  the  next  noraing  it  weened  like  or 
early  into  the  soxniag,  and  she  was  really  badly  injured,  but  they 
just  couldn't  tell,  I  think,  just  who  was  birt  the  wont,  because  they 
took  her  husband  and  treated  bis  before  they  did  her  and  his  injaxiae, 
you  know,  weren't  nearly  as  had  as  hen.  He  tried  to  tell  then,  but, 
of  coons,  they  thought  he  was  just  hysterical,  you  know.  Ho  triad  to 
tell  then  that  she  was  hurt  a  lot  wont  than  he  was  and  of  course  they 
thought  that  ha  was  hysterical  and  did  not  think  that  she  was  hurt 
wont.  I  think  they  were  really  good  and  got  around  to  us  just  ss 

soon  as  they  could,  then  doctors  ease  in  fros  oths?  towns  and  wanes, 

too.  lust  as  soon  as  th«y  c°cld  get  then,  you  know,  end  they  pitched 
in  and  helped  then  out  just  wonderful. 

If  Well,  just  how  soon  did  they  get  the  people  out  that  wen  hurt  in  their 
~  hones;  just  how  soon  did  they  get  the  people  out  into  can? 

Sf  Wall,  I  think  they  had  wade  arrangenents  to  take  all  of  then  to  the 
hospital  and  got  part  of  then  there  and  everything.  Of  course,  then 
wen  ease  placet  where  they  bad  to  dig  then  out  and  everything,  yon 
know,  and  they  did  find  in  the  next  town  eons  people  that  wen  buried 
and  wen  still  alive  but,  of  coarse,  it  was  the  next  day,  najbe* 

Is  Ion  say— what  about  the  people  that  wen  hart? 

_  0 

Rf  Well,  they  were  found  a  day  or  two  later.  Vaybe  it  took  than  that  long 
to  get  to  thea  because  t Iwy  didn't  know  about  then,  you  know,  and  they 
wen  just  getting  to  thea  as  fast  as  they  possibly  could. 

Is  What  about  the  local  leaden  hers  in  town?  Did  any  new  people  bacons 
local  leaden  as  a  result  of  the  atom  that  you  heard  about? 

Rs  Not  that  I  heard  about  especially  daring  the  tine  they  wen  needed.  A 
lot  of  people  worked,  I  guess  you  would  say,  as  leaden,  you  know,  super¬ 
vising  people  that  hadn't  done  anything  Ilka  that  before. 

It  What  kind  of  people  were  they? 

Ri  A  lot  of  the  woman  hen  in  torn  worked  with  the  Red  Cross  and  issued  the 
“  clothing  to  people  end  I  really  don't  know  how  also  they  did  help.  I 
don't  know  how  that  werked. 

If  Did  you  bear  of  any  people,  waybe  any  types  of  people,  that  oould  have  * 

”  dona  a  little  non  than  they  did  to  help  out? 

Rt  No,  I  haven't  heard  anything  like  theft* 

If  Generally,  do  you  feel  that  the  atom  changed  the  oonaunity  life  la  nay  wgr? 
Rt  It's  sade  people  friendly,  a  lot  aom  willing  to  help  each  other  became 
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it  seeme  like  it  has  brought  thea  closer  together,  700  know*  When  they 
saw  that  they  was  needed  they  pitched  in  and  helped,  yon  know.  It's 
Bade  thea  better  friends  because  when  they  seen  that  they  was  needed 
they  pitched  right  in  and  helped.  It  seens  like  that's  helped  a  lot. 

It  Can  lexl  ae  sons  more  about  that* 

Rs  Just  working  together  and  helping  each  other  and  helping  the  ones  that 
~  needed  help.  It  brought  thea  a  lot  closer,  aade  thea  better  friend. 

It  brought  a  lot  of  people  together  that  never  thought  aneh  about  it 
before.  Made  thea  more  aware  of  being  friends. 

Is  Has  it  changed  tha  community  in  any  other  way? 

Rs  I  really  don't  know  about  that.  It  makes  people  closer  and  acre  willing 
~  to  help.  They  worked  harder  and  figured  out  ways  to  help  other  people, 
where  maybe  before  they  weren't  even  concerned  with  other  people — it's 
made  a  lot  of  people  want  to  help. 

.  r 

Is  Hare  you  heard  any  suggestions  as  to  what  the  coancmlty  wight  do  to— 

”  in  the  event  of  another  storm? 

Rs  No,  I  really  haven't  heard  that  they  have  made  any  special  comment. 

Is  Any  special  plan? 

Rs  If  they  have,  I  don't  know  about  it  myself. 

Is  Have  you  any  suggestions — what  suggestions  do  you  na»«,  to  give  to  people 
~  who  find  themselves  in  a  bad  storm?  What  should  they  do? 

Rs  I  really  don't  know  what  would  be  the  best  thing  to  do.  I  just  couldn't 
toll  you,  like  if  they  were  home  like  we  wen  and  didn't  have  to  go 
anywhere.  I  don't  know  what  would  he  the  best  thing  to  do— they  just 
knew  they'd  have  to  stay  In  the  house. 

Is  What  would  you  do? 

Rs  I  think  it  would  have  been  better  if  we  had  gotten  close  to  some  solid 
heavy  object  even  if  it  bad  pushed  against  us — maybe  it  could  hare  kept 
a  lot  of  the  other  things  from  falling  on  us.  I  think  ay  brother-in-law 
was  closest — they  were  all  by  the  big  chair  and  I  think  that  must  hare 
protected  him  some  because  he  wasn't  hurt  as  badly  as  the  rest  of  us.  A 
thing  like  that  would  protect  him  from  behind  and  even  if  it  hit  him,  it 
could  shield  him  from  other  things  that  were  going  through  the  air  that 
might  hit  him. 

Is  Hare  you  any  other  suggestions  that  people  could  do? 

Rs  No,  I  guess  I  haven't*  I  haven't  thought  about  what  would  be  best. 

Is  Do  you  feel  that  the  storm  changed  you  in  any  way? 
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Rt  I  can't  aay  that  It  really  changed  a*  except  of  coarse  it'a  sad#  a* 

~  aware  of  being  grateful  for  what  you  hare  and  being  thankfal  for  it,  if 
you  have  all  your  people  well,  you  know,  and  with  you  and  all  Ilk*  that* 

Be  thankful  for  what  you  hare  and  not  envy  anyone  else  fo^  what  they 
hare*  'Cause  that  just  shows  you  how  easy  what  they  hare  or  anybody 
else  can  just  he  swept  any  la  just  a  little  bit.  Zou  can  say  it's 
made  me  more  humble*  1  can  see  where  I  Hr*  got  a  lot  to  be  thankful  for, 
you  knar.  2ven  though  mj  ham  and  everything  we  had  was  destroyed,  and 
I  lost  sy  mother,  I  can  realise  that  we  still  got  a  lot  to  be  thankful 
for  because  there  was  a  lot  of  us  in  the  family—**  could  have  lost 
more  than  just  one. 

It  2o  you  still  think  much  of  tbs  storm! 

Rt  So,  I  try  not  to  because  I  know  it's  not  good  for  me,  you  know,  especial- 

~  ly  in  my  condition.  I  try  not  to  think  about  it  at  all  but  sometimes 
in  spite  of  that  something  will  happen,  you  know,  and  I  find  myself 
thinking  about  it'  but  most  of  the  time  1  try  not  to  think  about  it, 
about  mother  getting  killed  in  it  and  about  cur  hone  getting  destroyed 
because  it  depresses  me  and  I  know  that's  not  good  for  ne  in  ay  condi¬ 
tion,  so  I  try  to  think  about  something  else  as  much  aa  I  can*  I  think 
about  other  people  and  what  they're  loet  so  1  don't  haws  tins  to  feel 
sorry  for  myself* 

It  Can  you  think  of  any  other  suggestions  that  might  help  anybody  in  a  stornf 

Rt  I  really  haven't  thought  about  it  enough  that  I  could  say,  hat  I  think 
it  could  be  worked  oat,  things  that  coaid  help  other  people.  Tou  knew, 
if  you  just  sat  down  and  thought  about  it  and  talked  the  thing  over  and 
what  they'd  need,  I  think  there  could  be  ways  figured  out  that  could 
help  them  more. 

It  Tou  don't  think  of  anything  else— that  might  help  them! 

Rt  No,  it's  just  everybody  working  togettw.  so  ww  can  try  to  get  b.wk  planes 
to  live,  you  know,  and  things  to  keep  house  with.  I  knar  then  's  the 
main  thing  berAuae  there  were  two  families  living  here  with  sy  a  la  ter  and 
there  were  two  living  here  before  we  cane  so  it'a  awfully  crowded  and 
it's  hard  on  everybody,  too,  but  they've  been  good  enough  to  keep  ue  * 
here  end  look  after  us  after  we  got  out  of  ths  hospital,  you  know,  and 
I  know  that  everybody  hasn't  got  people  like  that  so  some  thing  coaid  be 
set  up  where  people  coaid  take  people,  maybe  after  they  got  out  of  the 
hospital,  you  know,  and  take  care  of  them  to  they  could  be  — iirfwg 
round.  Because  someone  who  haa  been  discharged  fra  the  hospital  is 
•till  not  able  to  get  around  hardly  or  work.  Saw*  of  than  bavw  to  stay 
in  bed  and  thing!  Ilk*  that.  I  think  a  lot  eould  be  set  up  to  take  care 
of  people  like  that  when  they  didn't  have  any  people  to  take  care  of* 
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Tha  raapondant  li  *  71-7aar-61d  aani-lnralld 
who  vu  aide  is  bad  at  th»  host  of  bar  aon-la-lnr  dM 
tha  atom  atvndc*  Star*  aaa  a  faa  laonanta*  vamiag  and 
aba  and  bar  daqgfctar  vara  trying  to  got  bar  graadaon* 
vho  bad  baan  atandiag  baaida  tha  bad  jaat  baf  ora  it 
aoddanly  baosaa  dark,  to  lia  doaa  an  tha  bad  vlth  than 
than  ha  vaa  throagb  a  hala  la  tha  roof  and 

Although  dha  vaa  aot  aarioedj  lnjorad  aba  bad 
to  ba  eaniad  oat  of  tbo  vraokaga  tj  bar  aotrda-iaa* 

Sba  anffarad  a  aaa bar  of  payahoaonatia  aysptona  and 
triad  not  to  laam  about  tha  fata  of  friaoda  and  r&U- 
tlvaa  for  faar  that  tbajr  night  bora  baan  klllad*  M*nj 
frlando  and  ralativas  vara  kllltd  and  bar  bona  vaa 
deatroyad.  Sba  had  bad  a  pxvrioaa  azpariaaoa  vlth  a 
tornado  and  bopaa  that  aha  will  not  lira  to  aaa  aaotbar 
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la  Mxt,  Vm,  whet  I  * 
psnsd  in  the  storm. 


yon  to  do  would  be  to  just  vsll  we  what  hep- 


Hj  fall,  I’d  boon  la  bod  a  eoapla  weeks,  not  abla  to  ba  op.  Wall,  whan 
”  tha  atom  eaaa  ap  tha  littla  boy  had  got  hit  in  tba  faca  tha  day  be¬ 

fore  with  a  ball  and  aada  ona  of  his  eyes  doe  ad.  Ilia  mother  says, 

■Honey,  don't  rm  back  to  the  door— it's  going  to  rain  hard*"  Wall,  .  a 
she  eaaa  to  ay  bad  and  sit  by  aa  and  ha  sit  doss  in  ay  rooking  chair 
about  two  fast  tram  the  bad  and  I  said,  "Oh,  Kereyl  Let's  go  In  tha 
aiddla  roon— I  believe  it's  going  to  blow  the  windowa  in  on  ns/ and 
she  says,  "Qraateotbsr,  that's  Just  about  to  happen. a  I  said,  "Daugh¬ 
ter,  1  believe  tha  stun  is  going  to  blow  tha  house  down."  I  said, 

"Billy,  where  are  you?"  Ba  laid,  "Bight  hare,  Bother*"  Wall,  aha  said, 
■Beach  ay  hand,  darling,  and  gat  on  tha  bad  with  grandaothar,"  and  wa 
both  reached  as  far  ss  wa  could  for  hia  and  ha  could  have  easily  bean 
reached  if  ha  had  reached  out  his  hand,  but  he  didn't  answer*  Wa  found 
hia  about,  oh,  tsenty-five  steps  out  in  tha  yard*  Blew  na  and  ay  daugh¬ 
ter  up  to  tin  oelllng  nearly— took  tha  bedstead  out  iron  under  os  and 
let  us  back  on  tha  floor*  Threw  that  bedstead  into  tha  oornsr  spun  tin 
dresser  and  everything  left  in  the  zoon— down  to  tha  floor  where  wa  was 
at  with  the  rahMsh  what  had  eons  in  on  na*  But  wa  Just  got  a  few  buaps 
and  eorstehes  but  of  oourse  it  rained  all  our  stuff  but  wa  don't  wains 
that*  It's  tha  child's  Ufa*  k  sweat  lovely  boy*  Lived  right  with  hia 
and  by  hia  all  of  Ms  lift,  except  the  tiaa  I  want  to  California  to  visit 
ay  other  children.  Bs  always  cans  to  grantee  with  all  his  troubles*  Bar 
husband  was  out  at  tha  store,  blew  it  all  any  deem  to  tha  ceiling  and 
tha  front  glass  window— cut  his  band  bad  and  ha  ran  back  into  tha  baok 
roon  while  tha  rest  of  na  was  In  where  ha  bad  bad  a  oar  shop— just  lifted 
all  of  that  and  taken  it  away  and  noet  of  his  grooeriss  was  destroyed* 

He  had  a  grocery  store  and  filling  station* 

So  wa  soreaned  for  Billy,  tha  littla  boy,  and  quick  as  ha  could  gat  out 
ho  /the  80D-in-l«w7  ran  to  as*  Well,  everyone  alee  was  in  tha  asm  shape 
wa  ware— eeretedag  for  help*  They  lifted  as  up,  body  and  soul,  and  car¬ 
ried  m  out  and  put  m  in  tha  oar— ran  back  in  tha  house  and  got  a  mat¬ 
tress  and  put  it  out  to  tha  store  building  la  tha  wrack  there,  and  laid 
the  little  fallow  sat  on  the  counter  at  tha  store*  Pretty  soon  an  ambu¬ 
lance  drove  up  and  brought  ae  and  ay  daughter  to  tha  hospital*  We  have¬ 
n't  bean  in  tha  habit  of  being  in  hare  aueh*  Wa  didn't  know  where  to 
find  anything  and  I  was  framing  to  death*  I  was  Just  in  ay  gown  wrapped 
in  a  wet  blanket  for  three  hours*  But  we  ware  luckier  then  soae  rto  lost 
two  or  three  out  of  tha  awe  family— and  not  one  stitch  of  olotheo  left* 


Tha  littla  house  that  I  had  lived  in  with  ay  son-in-law  since  la*t  JAy.... 
I  Just  left  ay  things  there  and  Boat  of  ay  clothes  ware  over  there*  But 
it  didn't  blow— plead)  down— you  sea,  but  ruimd  everything  in  ay  kitchra 
except  wy  loe  boot*  My  son-in-law  don't  think  the  ice  box  was  hurt*  But 
that's  lanatarlal,  yoa  sea*  That  doesn't  Bake  a  difference*  I  had  a 
wonderful  lot  of  dishes— never  broke  a  one— they  tell  as.  I  haven't  been 
back  over  there.  I  didn't  realise  that  anything  had  happened  to  anybody, 
only  ne  la  the  stare  there.  I  said,  "Taka  as  over  to  ay  elate xb — *  lives 
right  next  door  and  aha  said,  "Qrantteot her,  we  can't  do  that— Aunt  Sara 


"I."  stands  for  the  reaarks  of  the  Interviewer* 
"k«*  stands  for  tha  reaarks  of  the  respondent* 


doiio't  bar*  •  bo—  any  sort  than  job  do*  It’*  Uon  flat*" 

So  of  course  ttqr  laid  —  oo  a  stretcher  and  pat  —  in  tha  —balance. 

1  couldn't  a—  anything  and  I  haran't  baan  back*  I  don't  vast  to  go 
back*  I  don't  want  to  aaa  it,  job  see*  It's  Just  too  horrible  to 
think  about*  I  don't  know  what  to  do*  I've  had  a  wonderful  bunch  of 
children*  They'll  half  That  they  can*  But  it  id  11  make  it  hard  on 
then  in  other  ways  but  I'a  not  worried*  Everybody  baa  baan  ao  wonder¬ 
ful  to  aa.  boat  of  than  that's  baan  over  bora*  Coaing  to  offer  to 
halp  us— anything  in  tha  world  if  they  could  to  help  oat*  So  we— all 
that's  base  do—  for  us*  Offered  us  bedroo—  In  ease  there  wasn't 
root— roc—  far  all  of  us  to  ala«p— and  things  like  that* 

Ta  bathed  and  had... Hr.  C.'a  sieteivin-laar***oa—  down  and  carried  dean 
. .  .aat trasses  add  staff,  you  know,  oat  in  tha  country  share  it  could  dry 
thaa*.*woal  blankets  that  1  had  wrapped  around  aa— of  course  it  was  wet 
bat  aunt  them  sear  to  tha  cleaners  and  ay  son-in-law  froa  Mazleo  paid  to 
bars  thaw  classed— and  my  coats  and  things— eo  I, would  here  ao— thing* 
Vhat  ha  had  eared  bad  to  bo  dawned  ao  wa'ra  awful  thankful  for  all  of  it* 
X  Just  wished  everybody  also  in  that  line  team  oat  of  it  as  alas  aa  — 
did— to  hare  a  change  of  clothes,  anyway*  I  don't  know  anythdag  alee  to 
say  since  I  hadn't  seen  any  of  It*  'Course  I  couldn't  a—  oat  of  tha 
unbalance.  Didn't  want  to,  either*  Stayed  in  the  hospital  about  three 
hours,  final!)  so—  in  contact  with  Sr*  A.  and  ha  asked  —  if  he  eould 
get  so  scaothLag— you  know— aa  a  bracer  and  we  said  "las,"  and  ha  fl— d 
ns  a  bottle  of  medicine  and  we  just  oo—  on  over  hare  and  giro  room  for 
the  people  that  was  wore  seriously  hurt*  dad  we  had  bin  out  the  hones 
a  couple  tin—  since  we're  been  bare*  I  don't  know— I  just  bean  all 
knocked  oat  with  all  tha  winter  as  far  a*  that's  concerned*  But  this 
hasn't  happened  because  of  the  stem  -I 're  been  so  aerrooe  owa't  be 
up  a  little  while  of  tine  not  to  anount  to  anything— upset  staunch 
c earns  gas,  you  ba,  ->nd  I  suffered  a  lot* 

Vo,  I  said  I.-N*9T,"t  nnrt  nowhere,  but  I  found  that  tha  top  of  ay  head 
was  jest  out  «ad  that's  the  reason  I  was  afraid  to  do  nach  with  it*  Jast 
a  little  jag  hoi*  froa  glees  and  staff  like  that*  And  I  had  —  awful 
bruise  on  ay  leg  and  a  thick  out  gash  on  my  heel*  X  didn't  realise  it 
was  going  to— that  place  on  my  heel  was  cut*  I  asked  the  doctor  to  look 
at  it  the  next  morning  when  he  cans  over  and  he  gars  —  so—  abote  to 
try  to  keep  —  froa  taking  oold— infections.  I  got  quite  a  bit  of 
braises.  Then  is  one  on  ay  hip  right  next  to  the  spin  that  rtlll 
giree  —  trouble— it  aches*  And  ay  (laughter  was  Just... her  lege  and 
hips  down  then,  they  black  as  dark*  I  just  knew  that  bar  shin  bone 
was  cracked.  3a  went  to  the  hospital  to  the  doctor  and  had  a  thorough 
checkup  and  he  said,  *2Jo,*— he  didn't  really  think  it  was,  but  gave  her 
ao—  aedieina  to  bathe  them  in  and  had  her  to  wrap  than  in  hot  pecks— 
a  hot  water  bottle— electric  pad — on  her  and  they  just  Bade  it  so  she 
wee  warm.  And  she's  so  steerable*  Of  oouree  she  can't  be  still*  She's 
laid  in  bed  whether  she  want  to  or  feel a  like  it  or  not.  Xbayara  — 
erasy*  tomy  both  — n  old  before  they  bed  a  baby  and  ha  was  jast  a 
little  aaa— that's  all*  A  real  scholar  in  school— pass  tha  seventh 
grade  if  he  had  lived*  But  that's  what  —  all  got  to  do— jast  give  op 
whan  the  good  lard  calls* 
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I  don't  know  of  anything  ties  I  ooold  toll  yon  that  would  be  of  any 
internet.  Va  are  just  hoping  and  praying  to  gat  wall*  To  gat  back 
on  our  faet  and  all  and  foaling  battar.  Physically,  why  than  wo  can 
stand  tha  bordan  battar*  I  don't  know  whether  I  can  go  back  owar 
tbara  and  stay  with  thea  or  not*  It  will  never  ba  tha  a  an,  I  just 
droad  baing  orar  there  by  uyeelf— how  narroos  I  as*  My  a  on  told  aa 
laat  night,  tha  first  ti jm  I  aakad  'caueo  I  didn't  want  to  know— 
that  glass  or  a  oca  thing  struck  tha  jugular  Tala  in  his  naok»  Ba  was 
daad  ainutss  af  tar  ha  hit  tha  ground,  I  guess*  Foil  in  tha  front  yard 
•way  orar  by  tho  shads  tree*  I  had  never  asked  what  kind  of  a  lick 
it  was,  you  know,  'cause  I  knew  it  wasn't  in  his  face  'causa  they  Lad 
bean  up  to  tha  undertaker  parlor  and  locked  at  hia*  Uj  son  said, 

"Maws,  ba  looks  just  as  natural— just  like  ha  was  gonna  say,  "Hallo, 

Mau."  I  was  too  sick*  I  had  to  stay  in  bad*  So  I  just  raasaber  hia 
Ilka  I  aaw  hia  last*  Whan  ha  stood  by  ay  bad,  eating  an  loa  oraaa  ocas* 
that's  tho  last  I  a aa<f  hia  when  ba  took  tha  laat  bits  of  tha  loa  oraaa 
eons  in  nis  south  then.  It  was  so  black  dazk  wa  couldn't  see  anything, 
of  course.  As  soon  as  it  turned  dark,  hia  Bother  hollared,  "Addle, 

Where  are  you?"  "Right  beta,  aether."  And  then  we  asked  hia  to  eoaa 
over  on  the  bed  with  us  and  ha  never  did*  I  faal  Ilka  ha  just  rose 
oat  of  the  chair  to  cats  in  tine  for  the  wind  to  suck  hia  right  out 
because  he  right  out  the  way  the  wind  wee  cowing  froa  you  know*  Back 
cast*  Tha  wind  was  cowing  froa  tha  asst*  Oh,  I'd  say,  twenty-fire 
thirty  a  tape*  Vail,  thara  was  one  aan  and  hia  wife  and  a  little  baby 
at  the  ators  in  their  ear  and  aa  soon  aa  tha  atom  was  on  they  got  in 
tha  car  and  drove  out,  passing  ay  house*  Didn't  dam  start  out,  you 
know,  and  tlWbere  warn  beginning  to  fly  and,  wall,  it  blew  tha  wind¬ 
shield  on  the  little  baby  and  aha  leaned  on  hia  with  tha  little  baby. 

MU,  they  just  protected  hia,  you  know,  kind  of  with  tha  ana  on 
account  of  laying  down  and  all,  and  none  of  than  hurt  and  they  kept 
screening  for  help.  Andrew  as  quick  as  ho  could,  why,  ba  oaae  and 
said,  "Pater,  oona  help  ae  get  than  out  of  hem,"  and  ha  started  and 
I  was  kind  of«.*I  saye,  "Find  Billy— I**  all  right,"  and  Peter  said, 
■Hem’s  somebody  out  hem  in  the  yard*"  ...cove  on  after  ae  then  and 
I  said,  "Andrew,  leave  wa  alone.  Go  ahead  and  find  little  Billy." 

I  said,  "I'a  all  right."  Ha  said,  "Grandnother,  our  poor  little  Billy's 
dead."  OhJ  Ton  don't  know  how  I  felt.  I  don't  think  them  ia  any* 
thing  alee  I  can  tall  you  of  internet.  But  I'a  glad  to  do  what  I  oen* 

Is  Vhat  warn  you  doing— how  aany  warn  them  in  tha  bouse  at  tha  tine  just 

~  before  tha  atom? 

Rs  them  waa  aa,  ay  daughter  and  her  little  boy.  Bar  husband  was  at  tha 
atom,  you  eea.  Bo  bad  a  little  store,  grocery  atom,  filling  atation. 

Is  lhat  warn  you  doing  at  tha  tlaa?  Ion  warn  ia  bad— 

R*  I  was  in  bad  and  had  tpen  for  two  weeks.  I  had  to  sat  every  bit  of 

~  nourishment  I  bad  takVh  sitting  on  the  side  of  the  bed,  you  know*  Hadn't 
oven  gotten  off  tha  bed  to  eat.  This  kidney  bothers  ae  bo  such  and  it 
baa  for  years.  My  last  baby  boy  was  bom  thirty-two  years  ago  this  coals* 
May.  And  I  waa  an  awful  attack  of  kidney  and  bladder.  I<ve  never  gotten 
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over  it*  lad  of  coots*  out  boa*  doctor  baa  attended  a*  over  tine*  "bo¬ 
ron*  than*  They  vu  injured.  Ha  wus  down  at  tha  drug  a  tor*  in  bit  office 
and  hie  wife  was  over  at  the  boose,  bad  a  big  8  or  10  rooa  rock  boose* 

Just  had  a  $7000  overhaul  Job*  Just  blew  it  to  shatters  escept  on*  bed¬ 
room  and  too  living  rooa  chairs*  And  the  brick  all  coae  in  on  bin  at 
the  drag  store,  bad  to  dig  hia  out.  Caae  out  with  a  broken  an  and  be 
thought  just  possibly  son*  braises,  you  knot,  at  the  tiae*  Of  oours*  they 
got  hia  over  here  to  the  hospital  as  soon  as  they  could  bat  they  said  it 
was  already  filled  op.  So  they  ran  hia  and  his  wife  on  to  Little  Bock 
and  they're  still  down  there  and  he'll  be  there  quit*  a  gcod  while  'cause 
he's  get  three  or  four  vertebras  busted  in  his  neck  as  well  as  a  broken 
an,  and  I  didn't  know  what  else*  1  think  his  wife  is  cosing  along  OK* 

This  is  more  painful  bat  not  fierce  like  the  doctor's.  I  don't  know  what 
in  the  world  people  would  do  over  there  without  hia*  He's  been  there  so 
lung*  ever  since  ‘before  World  far  I,  then  he  had  to  go  to  World  War  I, 
yea  Jam r,  and  caae  hack*  He's  been  there  since*  Too  know,  we  just  lock 
st  hia  in  our  daddy.  He's  a  wonderful  wan* 

Wat  about  your  daughter?  What  was  she  doing  shout  that  tiast 

She  ran  out  the  back  parch — w#  have  s  big  concrete  back  porch— screened 
in  with  this  sun-ray  glass  f raced  in  for  winter,  see,  to  keep  out  tbs 
odd  winter— screen  door  was  stock  open  and  I  said,  "Daughter,  shot  that 
screen  door  and  be  sore  the  back  door  is  shot*"  Because  the  wind  is  waking 
that  screen  slaw  and  I  think  it's  going  to  rale  real  hard,  maybe,  and  1 
didn't  think  anything  about  it  because  it  hadn't  lightning  ad  and  it  hadn't 
rained  such,  you  know— -it  hadn't  thundered  such  and  she  said,  "I  don't 
want  you  to  go  back  to  the  store  new— you'll  get  wet*"  "Z'w  not  going 
to,  wothar*"  Well,  he  set  down  at  the  kitchen  table  and  she  said,  "loo'rs 
darn  right,  son."  And  I  don't  know,  anyhow,  she  didn't  let  an  to  we  be¬ 
cause  I  was  so  frightened  anyway  of  a  store  that  she  knew  it  was  going  to 
be  s  s to na  and  she  said,  "Come  on  in  bare  with  a*  and  grandmother,"  she 
said,  "Cone  on  in  and  be  in  here  with  we,"  you  know.  And  she  Just  got  in 
there  and  said,  "Lay  etill,  wother,"  and  Z  said,  "Oh,  Z  can't  lay  hers 
tha  way  that  wind  la  blowing.”  Z  a  aid,  "Let's  get  in  the  middle  of  tbs 
rooe — of  the  bathroom  somewhere  there  waa  no  windows."  And  evan  put  on* 
foot  off  the  bed  and  scooped  up  one  house  shoe  that  way,  you  know*  I 
said,  "Let's  run  in  there,"  and  she  said,  "No,  Z  don't  want  you  to  get  up 
with  that  cold*”  She  aada  we  lay  right  acrosa  the  bed.  Wall,  Z  had  a 
mattress  on  top  of  the  spring  and  she  just  grabbed  that,  you  know,  and 
tacked  her  head  under  it  and  core  rad  me  over  with  it  and  aha  just  laid 
down  on  as.  That's  why  aha  got  so  many  wore  bangs  than  I  did*  Too  know, 
she  just  bent  over  me  to  protect  me* 

Amo  was  that? 

taring  the  storm.  And  Just  than  Z  beard  such  popping  and  erackUBi  I 
thought  it  was  blowing  against  the  window  and  Z  said,  "Lord  help  me  be¬ 
cause  it's  gonna  boat  these  wlnekwa  out*"  And  than  Z  tried  to  turn  Wf 
heed  sad  saw  the  windows  just  a-caving  in— coming  right  In  on  os.  lhat'm 
tha  last  Z  could  see*  Zt  was  so  dark  then*  Z  didn't  see  siqrtfaing  elec 
until  Z  got  out  in  the  oar* 
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It  Ho*  did  70a  first  know  about  th*  tornado? 

Rt  Vail,  I  really  didn't  kno*  it  m  a  tornado.  Ion  kno*  whan  It  just 

“  scooped  ns  op— that  is  what  I  thought.  'Til  I  got  over  hart  at  the 
hospital  and  Oh,  LordJ  —tbs  people,  they  were  lagring  on  the  floor 
all  around  yon*  I  novel  got  farther  than  in  the  hallway*  Vo  rooms* 

Xoa  never  heard  th*  like  of  the  screens  and  th*  noons  and  dying  and 
babies  crying— I  ^aid — I  well  I  can't  take  this*  I  said,  "th*  nois* 
in  going  to  kjn  ns*  I  said,  "let's  hare  the  aWbnlanc*  carry  as  over 
to  Alice's.  If  I  could  get  a  hot  bath  and  sens  hot  packs  and  settle 
deem—*"  Told  ns  to  get  ne  warned  op  and  I'd  fed.  like  I'd  feel  all 
right  and  Bayba  tomorrow  we  can  get  bold  of  son  of  the  doc  tore  to 
com  and  see  ne  if  I  can't  cone  oat*  So  that's  the  first  I  realised— 
it's  the  whole  town* 

I*  When  did  yon  first  notice  that  anything  was  wrong? 

R*  Wall,  yon  naan  before  the  a  tors? 

It  las,  I  Just — no,  what  were  yon  doing  before  the  stars? 

Rt  I  was  laying  there,  had  baen  listening  to  the  radio  bat  the  static  got 
so  bad  I  turned  it  off  not  were  than  10  ninataa  before,  and  I  said, 

"Stay  all  night.  Vary*"  She  lives  alone*  She  said,  "Vo*  I  gotta  go 
over  to  the  house*"  I  said,  "That's  going  to  bs  so  stony  looking  and 
rainy  all  night  end  if  yea  don't  slstp  you'll  be  so  lonssons*  She  said* 
"Ch,  I'll  try  to  sleep  before  any  atom  coses  up*"  So  I  know  it  Bust 
have  looked  bed  to  then  bat,  I  don't  know,  I  had  an  awful  dread  all 
evening.  It  seened  like  I  felt  Just  so  depressed  and  I  said  to  her 
whan  she  refused  to  stay— she  was  afraid  to  stay— afraid  It  would 
bother  ns.  I  said,  "I  Just  feel  like  I'll  die  if  I  have  to  stqr  in 
this  room  by  qyself  tonight*"  1  don't  know  why  I  fait  that  way*  I 
Just  don't  know*  Forewarning,  I  guess.  Seen  like  Just  before  the 
atom  everything  got  Just  so  still,  so  extra  still.  Just  elnost  suffo¬ 
cating  in  the  rooe.  Just  like  it  was  too  hot  to  think  about*  And  I 
Just  had  to  torn  off  ny  little  beater,  gas  heater,  Just  a  few  Minutes 
before*  But  there 'r  always,  they  tell  ne,  an  awful  lull  Just  before  a 
storm* 

Forty-nine  years  ago  tha  7th  of  tfala  nonth  I  had  to  dress  five  out  of 
seven  that  was  killed  in  one  bouse,  atom  bad  cone  within  half  a 
free  whane  we  lived* 

It  Mhen  was  that? 

Ri  Forty-nine  years  ago  tha  7th  day  of  this  nonth.  I  never  mill  forgot  it* 
It  was  all  of  ooa  family  but  two*  They  bed  ooe  little  bit  of  a  baby 
Just  *-<rawllnf— that  whole  house  -even  the  pilloee  we  had  a  wonderful 
boose  over  there— concrete  foundation,  rock  wool  insulated  throughout- - 
top  to  bottom— double  hardwood  floors,  should  have  been  strong*  If  it 
will  nove  things  Ilka  that,  wall,  Nat  about  those  buildings— big  stone 
buildings  dosn  there— our  oburch  is  Just  we  Just  begin  having  sendee 
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la  that  fro*  being  rebuildsd  two  years  the  end  of  this  month-  Jost 
raised  it-  They  say  they're  gonna  practically  hare  to  go  fro*  the 
floor-  It 'a  a  Baptist  church.  Every  one  of  the  churches  was  hurt 
hut  this  one  wasn't  so  had.  It's  tore  up— part  of  it— but  the  Bed 
Cross  worked  there. 


f 
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Is  I  wonder  wty  that  one  wasn't  hurt  as  badly  as  the  others- 

Hi  Wall,  that's  Just  what  I  don't  understand,  lhat  old  big  hotel  right 
straight  across  the  west  of  it  when  you  tom  around  cowing  to  67  in 
Judsonia— ' that  old  building's  been  there,  oh,  1*0  years,  and  I  felt,  yon 
know,  a  wood  building  would  have  been  easy  taken  out... How  that  little 
old  alax*  clock  in  ay  roc*  has  been  sitting  on  the  chest  of  drawers  and 
aiade  a  partition,  you  know,  next  to  the  living  roow.  They  said  next  day 
that  little  old  clock  was  just  sitting  up  there,  just  ticking  away-  Just 
like  nobody's  business.  It  hadn't  been  moved.  It  didn't  *ove  the  chest 
of  drawers  out.  Bat  it  blew  the  dresser  end  busted  it  all  up-  Blew  the 
glass  i&rror  pluab  across  the  room  and  on  ay  daughter's  back*  The  nails 
kept  a  ticking  bar  and  she  reached  back  with  one  hand  and  helped  *e  with 
the  other  and  got  it  off  as.  I  told  her  it  wasn't  even  broke,  not  even 
scratched.  Now  jest  such  things  as  that  would  happen.  Why  they  found 
pictures.  I  just  got  three  little  grandchildren.  My  son  who  got  here 
this  aorning  has  got  three  grown  children  and  they're  the  only  grand¬ 
children  I  nave.  There  is  three  older  ones  and  they're  grown  ^nd 
uarried  and  these  three  little  ones.  My  daughter  has  a  little  boy  who 
will  he  eleven  in  August — they  live  in  Mexico.  And  then  my  son  who 
lives  in  California  has  a  little  girl  and  they  have  three  little  ones 
and  I  always  said  I  would  sew  for  then  and  do  anything  as  1  had  to  have 
a  little  extra  atmey,  so  the  little  children  would  have  birthday  pre¬ 
sents  and  Christnas  presents  and  the  others  couldn't  understand.  But 
I  was  just  crazy  about  then  all- 

I've  been  awful  had  and  helpless  but  they  realise  that  us  being  jaaned 
up  and  living  like  this  'til  we  can  do  batter— get  back  hone-  They'd 
just  be  in  the  way,  you  know  what  I  man.  He  sent  the  children  to  church 
they  were  so  afraid  that  they— if  they  aiets  that  church — they  wouldn't 
be  able  to  get  on  later  00— and  they'd  have  vacation-  They  said  they 
felt  like  they'd  just  die  if  they  couldn't  coos  in  sumner-— they'd  sent 
it  back  in  time-. .build  it  up.-..  Now  we've  always  been  poor  folks— 
yes,  I've  raised  a  wonderful  set  of  children. 

Is  Before  the  atom,  what  was  your  daughter  doing? 

Hi  She  had  just  cons  from  die  store  a  little  while  before.  She  runs  out  and 
helps  her  husband  pat  up  the  groceries.  And  yes,  she  ran  and  fad  the 
chickens.  I  had  a  pea  of  chickens  and  she  did,  too,  you  know,  and  aha 
said,  "Mother,  It's  early  but  now  I 'a  going  to  feed  the*  chickens  'cease 
I  think  it's  going  to  rain.”  I  said,  "Well,  wait  now,  don't  go  around 
and  get  wet."  Toa  see,  it  hasn't  been  long  since  she  had  a  serious 
operation-  She  wasn't  fit  for  nothing  like  this,  besides  tbs  grief  of 
the  loss  of  the  child-  She  just  dashed  in  and  out  that  way  and  in  and 
out,  and  she  had  said,  when  the  little  boy  in,  "Billy,  why  don't 
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70a  Mice  daddy  cloaa  up  and  oome  on  In.*  She  said,  "It*  a  going  to  rain 
hard  and  I  don't  cars  if  it's  not  but  five-thirty.  It'll  not  oeasa  wham 
it  dots  sat  in  'til  it'll  ba  dark  and  they  close  about  six."  Ha  said, 

■Want  no  to  go  back  out  and  help  daddy?"  She  said,  "No,  it's  already 
sprinkling  and  I  don't  want  you  to  get  vet  with  that  eye  all  swelled 
like  that."  He  said,  "I  believe  I'll  go  help  him.”  I  didn't  say  any¬ 
thin?  but  I  just  thought  1  couldn't  stand  it  if  she  vant  oat  'cause  It 
looked  so  dark  and  all.  So  she  vent  and  shut  the  door — I  guess  she  saw 
vhat  the  sky  looked  like  so  she  didn't  go  and  Andrew  being  in  there  -with 
us — ha  probably  vould  hare  been  just  vhers  he  is  today,  yon  knar,  just 
wanting  to  bs  in  the  hospital — all  of  us  vould  hare  made  it — and  again 
he  might  have  drug  the  little  boy  off  into  sons  other  room  and  saved  him* 
You  just  can't  tell,  you  just  got  to  think  of  them  things.  Somebody  toll 
in  here  yesterday  that,  someone  said,  "Nell,  it's  too  bad  that  Billy  de¬ 
cided  to  run  back  to  his  daddy  at  the  store  because  he  was  scared."  Wall, 
that  wasn't  so*  He  didn't,  you  know.  They  just  imagine  that  you  see, 
because  he  was  outside. 

Well,  there  wasn't  no  vail  plumb  down  to  the  floor  on  all  east  and  the 
north  and  my  rocker  was,  veil.  I'll  tell  you — the  bed  sat  with  its  head 
to  the  north  like  that  and  the  sewing  machine  was  right  pulled  right 
against  the  side  of  vy  bed  so  I  could  hays  wy  radio  if  I  just  reached 
up  there,  and  then  I  had  a  big  rocker  right  next  to  the  sewing  machine. 

It  was  rocking,  but,  you  know,  that  rocking  chair  never  moved  one  Inch* 
There  sat  that  rocker  just  where  it  sat  all  the  time.  There  wasn't  a 
thing  the  matter  with  it  and  nothing  hadn't  hit  it  you  could  see,  or 
nothing.  Of  course  it  picked  up  stuff  like  that  and  trimmed  it  over  is 
the  little  old  front  room.  They  just  got  their  furniture— they  have  got 
a  little  of  it  together  and  vhat  I  bad  over  there  I  just  piled  op  is 
on*  rocm.  Of  course  the  roof  is  all  drifted  off  the  back  of  ay  house — 
that’s  why  it  banged  up  the  stove.  And  it  blew  two-by-fours  off  of  that 
building  somewhere  straight  through  my  wall,  the  front  room  wall,  eighteen 
inches  plumb  ou  through  a  double  wall  coiling.  Andrew,  picked  up  twenty- 
two  2x6' s,  I  believe  be  said,  twenty  feet  long,  from  the  high  school  over 
there  in  our  front  room  over  there.  Just  a  partition  or  something— and 
shuts  off  that  old  built  up  roofing— that  old  tar  stuff,  gobs  of  that* 

It  just  leaned  up  against  tha  foundation  of  that  house  and  where  the 
porch  vould  have  been  if  it  hadn't  done  blew  the  porch  away.  He  said  it 
taken  three  men  to  lift  it— he  guaranteed  any  one  of  them  pieces  nearly 
weighed  as  much  as  500  pounds.  He  said,  "Lord,  if  I  had  been  in  the  front 
room  there  wouldn't  have  been  a  ghoet  of  a  chance.  It  just  shook  them 
2x6' s  plumb  on  through  there."  And  still  she  bad  a  beautiful  dining  room 
set,  china  cabinet,  buffet,  and  she  had  two  of  these  little  night  lamps 
on  her  buffet.  One  of  them  blowed  over  and  the  other  one  didn't  even 
blow  over.  Not  a  dish  broke  in  her  cabinet,  her  china  cabinet,  sitting 
up  there  but  then  of  course  there  wen  things  and  stuff  hitting  the  side 
of  it  and  ruined  it,  I  guess,  with  the  water  and  all.  You  just  can't 
imagine,  see  things  and  just  know  for  a  fact  what  will  happen  and  how. 

Oh,  it's  dreadful. 

It  You  said  you  had  an  awful  dread  all  that  evening?  How  do  you  seen— an 
earful  dread? 
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S:  I  just  f«lt  mlsorable,  you  knar,  and  lonesome  or  boom  thing.  Just  like 

~  something  was  going  to  happen.  That's  the  way  I  felt  when  the  atom 
came  1*9  years  ago.  My  husband  was  f arsing  then  and  ay  sister  lived 
there  in  with  us  and  I  saw  the  heavy  black  cloud  laying  there  In  the 
southwest,  you  know,  and, for  a  tins  I  said,  "I  do  hope  Jin  wouldn't 
work  so  late,”  ’cause  he  want  way  down  to  the  botton  field — "and  cose 
on  hone."  It  Just  lodes  so  stonqjr  and  In  a  way  I  fee 1  just  so  niaerehle 
and  seen  like  the  air  just  pressed  you  dawn  all  evening.  Of  course  wn 
had  cows  to  silk  and  chickens  to  feed  and  I  got  around  and  did  all  +fca& 
and  he  cane  in.  'Course  he  was  tired  all  in— -it  was  the  spring  of  the 
year  and  was  tired.  He  went  to  bed  by  seven-thirty,  I  guess,  7*15,  maybe. 
It  wouldn't  have  been  more  than  dark  if  it  hadn't  have  been  cloudy*  will, 

I  went  and  looked  at  the  cloud  again.  I  wasn't  afraid  then  and  couUb't 
get  out  of  the  habit  that  my  father  was  always  crexy  about  stores  but  he 
didn't  encourage  it  so  I  just  stayed  in  bed  and  got  where  I  didn't  notice 
it  so  bad.  So  finally  my  sister  Roberta  said,  "Well,  let's  go  to  bed." 

And  ws  crawled  into  bed  and  George,  be  of  course  wasn't  sleepy.  It  wasn't 
bedtiws.  Roberta,  my  sister,  said,  "George,  cover  up— you  bear  that  Mg 
old  thundering."  — She’d  say,  you  know,  and  he  would  pretty  soon  say* 
"Well,  I  just... "and  Ur.  Dill's  brother  polled  up  to  the  gate  and  begin 
to  scream  and  I  knowed  it  was  something  wrong.  Of  course  ws  didn't  wake 
Jim  but  he  said,  "Come  on  and  get  down  here  as  soon  as  you  can.  Ur.  Ball's 
house  is  blowed  away  and  they  all  trapped  under  It — his  big  old  leg  house, 
and  Prince's  folks  blowed  sway  and  I  don't  know  who  all.  And  they  needed 
help." 

Of  coarse  I  got  Jim  up  and  he  got  dressed.  W- 11,  my  sister  was  so  ass^- 
vous  she  just  flew  into  a  nervous  fit.  I  never  saw  such  a  rain  and  ball 
fall  like  in  that  atom  in  the  world*  I  just  had  to  stay  with  her  to 
help  her.  By  the  time  I  got  her  quiet  boss  man  cose  to  the  door  sad  said, 
"Someone  here?"  and  I  said,  "Tea."  B$  said,  "Will  you  corns  over  to  my 
house,  my  wife's  sick— abo's  going  to  have  a  baby."  I  said,  "Tee,  111 
coma.  Well,  I  don't  know  what  to  do  with  Roberta.”  I  knew  better  than 
to  leave  her  there  with  the  baby— ehs  was  just  so  nervous.  He  said, 

"Well,  let  it  come  up  there  to  John  Tracy's  right  by  as  and  if  she  needs 
you  she  can  come  get  you."  X  want  up  there  tbs  rest  of  tbs  night  end  erne 
that  baby  born  just  after  such  a  storm.  They  mads  it  all  right.  The  next 
coming  I  went  home.  I  tried  to  hitch  me  a  little  ride  back  and  *et  down 
there  and  try  to  be  of  some  help.  About  a  mils  from  where  ww  lived.  Our 
flue  had  all  blosn  off  from  the  top  of  the  bouse  so  I  couldn't  wak-  a  firs 
to  cook  breakfast  so  I  went  on  down  to  use  mother's.  Then  I  went  qp  there 
and  worked.  I  worked  forty-eight  hours  and  I  never  closed  ay  eyas  and 
helped  them  wake  shrouds  and  things  to  bury  thaw  in,  these  poor  people, 
and  besides  everything  had  blowed  away,  you  understand,  and  thst'e  what 
his  parents  wanted  and  that's  what  we  did.  I  sewed  day  and  night  for 
forty-eight  hours.  Nobody  can  ever  do  too  much  for  a  person  in  Mad 
of  distress.  I  don't  think. 

It  What  does  that  do  to  you,  that  feeling  of  dread? 

Rt  Well,  it  just  ties  you r  nerves  all  to  places. 
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It  It  does?  In  what  mgrl 

Rt .  Idly  I  don't  know  how  to  explain.  It's  just  rnrgr  little  thing*  It 
~  wakes  70a  jusp  end  shake  and  quiver*  Just  a  nervous  wreak*  I  think 
that's  one  thing— I'm  not  fa  sling  any  better  now*  T  just  can't  quite 
get  over  that  yet*  If  the  weether  would  dear  up  and  stop  being  cloudy* 
About  It 30  one  nighty  thunder  woke  ue  up  and  try  as  1  could  I  Just 
couldn't  get  hack  to  sleep* 


It  Vbgr  do  you  think  that  was? 

Rt  Just  nerves f  that's  all*  I  didn't  feel  afraid  or  anything  but  I  was 
~  just  nervous*  Of  course  it  was  just  raining  and  raining  and  raining— 
kept  raining  until  yesterday  aorning  but  after  I  heard  it  thundery  that 
was  all  of  it.  Then  I  had  gotten  out  of  a  1st  of  that  in  the  last  year 
or  ao*  Hers  several  tines  this  spring  ay  children  was  fixing  breakfast— 
did  yon  aver  hear  each  claps  of  thunder  and  lightning?  And  I  remembered 
and  heard  ity  you  know*  I  fait  pretty  good.  Ry  nerves  wasn't  all  on 
edge  and  I  didn't  erven  wake  up  and  man .  It  Jast  jarred  the  floor  a  tlse 
or  two.  I  didn't  hear  it.  I  didn't  know  a  thing  about  it  so  I  guest 
it's  just  nerves.  I  don't  know  what  else*  The  doctor  said  the  other  day 
hare,  all  this  happening,  of  course,  is  against  as  getting— feeling 
better  because  just  got  «y  nerves  so  torn  op,  ay  food  didn't  digest* 
I  don't  want  nocung  any  tine*  I  just  have  to  force  myself  to  aat  but 
I've  bean  that  way  ever  sines  the  first  drop  ef  rain  fall* 


I*  That  waa  your  son-in-law  doing  about  that  tins?  Ton  said  ha  was  in  the 
~  store*  Had  you  seen  hin  at  all? 


Rt  Ho,  I  hadn't  seen  him  since  he  went  out  tram  as  at  noon*  Ho,  I  don't 
~  know  what  he  was  doing*  Ha  did  tell  us  that  he  was  at  the  desk  when  it 
knocked  out  the  south  front  window  putting  dean  a  list  of  stuffy  s 
charge  account.  Ha  said  all  at  once  It  just  blew  that  rain  on  the  con¬ 
crete  front  and  blew  it  up  against  the  window  and  said,  "I  just  stuck 
that  stuff  in  the  draws r  and  jumped  up  and  got  farther  back  Iron  the 
window,  but  not  in  tlse."  The  window  come  through  in  pieces  and  just 
split  his  hand  to  the  hone*  That's  the  only  hasp  he  got.  Ha  want  back 
and  got  in  the  archway  like  a  double  door— they  just  got  that  for  the 
groceries  and  another  little  ocopartnent  like  that,  it  was  just  tin, 
sealed  inside,  flour  and  things  like  that*  Said  it  just  got  right  in 
that  partition*  That's  what  he  told  as.  Be  jast  atood  there— there 
was  another  aan  in  the  store— it  was  his  bill  of  goods,  a  Hr*— I  don't 
know — I  can't  call  his  nans*  Hr.  Bonner,  wall,  Bonner— seen  this  big 
wind,  ran  behind  Andrew  and  went  behind  the  aeat  box  but  that's  plumb 
bade  in  the  next  pen.  Pretty  soon  it  jerked  every  hit  of  that  looea, 
aeat  box  flying,  neat,  and  ha  had  a  big  showcase  back  in  there  that  ha 
didn't  hare  rooa  for  in  the  front.  He  had  had  to  nova  froa  a  Mg  atora 
and  had  thread,  and  til  kinds  of  notions  and  things  like  that— it  was 
all  opsn  to  tha  rain  there* 


Ii  Then  did  you  next  see  your  a  on-in-law? 
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Ri  Whan  ha  coca  to  pick  me  oat  of  tha  rubbish  after  the  storm.  26a  ut, 

~  ha  sent  os  on  over  to  tha  hospital  before  the  ambalanct  came  for  Billy# 
the  little  boy#  you  knew.  Be  said#  "Grace,  you  ad  your  mother  go  on. 

I'm  not  hart.  And  he  said,  "Hare  something  dona.  We're  dona  all  me 
cm  ere  r  do  for  Billy.11  Bat  rather  than  wait  for  a  embalance  acme 
felloe  that  liras  hers  la  Searcy#  a  cookie  drummer  he  fixed  his  cookie 
wagon,  laid  that  child  in  it  and  brought  him  to  the  undertaker  parlor 
without  charge.  So  Andrew  got  in  his  ear  and  come  on  over  to  os  ad 
see  how  what  we  was  hart.  Bat  ay  sister  that  lived  right  next  door  to 
as#  she  crawled  oat  of  all  of  her  rubbish,  a  two-etory  boose#  her's  was, 
coma  down  on  her  and  the  ceiling  fall  on  tep  of  bar.  Chest  of  drawers— 
and  held  up  off  her  and  that's  the  only  place— and  all  tha  beds  and 
dressers  and  things  corns  down  on  it.  She  never  got  hart  or  a  scratch 
here  and  there.  Well,  she,  something  hasped  her  beck  bat  it  didn't  amount 
to  nothing.  She  had  on  a  smock  and  something  heavy  caught  and  aha  just 
palled  the  thing — she  was  just  like  me— she  was  so  stunned.  She  crawled 
up  in  the  car  by  me  and  acted  plumb  stunned  and  Andrew  said,  "Aunt  Sara# 
we'll  take  you  and  mother  to  the  hospital.11  And  Oe  said#  "Wo,  I'd 
rather  not  go.  There's  a  few  things  back  in  the  boose  I  want  to  try  to 
get;  ay  pocketbook's  in  there  end  have  about  $180.00  in  there  ad  I  don't 
know  who  will  prowl."  Well#  Andrew  said  after  we  left  she  got  oat  of  the 
car  ad  wat  back  over  to  her  boose  and  got  what  ah*  was  after#  end  after 
that  crawled  up  in  the  car  like  she  wu  going  to  spend  the  night#  ad 
that's  what  made  Andrew  so  late  getting  over  here  to  as.  He  said#  "I 
couldn't  go  off  and  leave  Amt  Cara  sitting  there.  She  wouldn't  1st  a 
bring  her  with  99?  She  said#  'Oh,  just  take  me  anywhere  near  this  house, '" 
Well,  they  like  to  not  found  a  house  any  place  in  town.  Had  two  nieces 
down  tha  street  and  she  stayed  there  until  the  next  day  and  her  son  cone 
got  her  ad  she's  still  over  there  with  them. 

It  How  did  your  sister  act  when  you  said  she  acted  e tanned.  What  did  she  do? 

Rt  Well,  just  unconcerned,  looking  around,  you  know.  I  said,  "Oh  Lordy." 

Wjr  sister-in-law  that  lived  in  the  two-story  boose  northeast  of  as — she's 
been  a  invalid  for  three  or  four  years— apetaira  in  bar  room,  never  been 
downstair*.  I  said,  "Gh,  Lord  help  a.  I  wonder  what  about  poor  Ella— 
if  the  top  of  the  house  blew  off  with  her  or  what  become  of  her."  I  said# 
"I'm  afraid  to  look."  Sara  said#  "I'm  not."  She  Jast  rolled  down  the 
blinds.  She  couldn't  see  because  Andrew's  window  glass  was  off  and  said# 
"No,  Ella's  room's  still  there."  I  said,  "Wall#  thank  God."  Bat  she 
kept— well  she  was  f reeling  ad  shaking,  from  nerves  and  "Someone#"  she 
said,  "I  don't  know  who  picked  it  up— ^ot  one  of  my  quilts  In  the  car." 

I  said,  "Hals a  up,  Sara,  and  put  the  quilt  down.  She  was  wet  as  a  dog 
because  the  window  was  basted  and  it  was  covered  with  glase— raised  up 
and  I  pat  that  dry  quilt  around  her.  Andrew  Just  •wrapped  bar  op  like  a 
baby  in  it  whan  he  come  to  her#  picked  her  up  body  and  soul  and  pat  her 
in  tha  front  seat  and  carried  her  down-. .She  didn't  know  where  she  wu, 
or  what  she  was  a-dting  or  nothing.  I  said#  "Sara,  aren't  you  hart 
worse  tha  you  think?"  She  said,  "Ho,  no#  I'p  not  hart.  I'm  Just  stunned." 
She  said,  "Just  look  what  cm  be  done  in  a  minute*-yoa  know  it  seemed  like 
it  wasn't  more  tha  a  minute  -v  two.  They  figured  the  time  at  three 
minutes  from  the  time  it  started  ad  ended. 
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Is  Were  than  times  daring  the  »tor*  that  you  didn't  know  what  was  happen- 
(  ~  ing  to  your  f  anily? 

i  Bs  fall,  at  tba  tlao  I  Just  blacked  oat,  la  a  -way.  1  didn't  know  whan 

**  Lilly-  left  ae  to  go  tall  Andrew  to  eowa  gat  Mary  to  bant  Billy.  I 
didn't  know  whan  that  happened  bat  I  was  a-calllng  Billy  weary  breath, 

I  knew  that.  Just  as  load  t *s  I  could  seresa,  why  X  was  a-ooreaaing, 
■Billy,  com  here!”  Bat  now  aha  tells  as  that  aha  want  and  a-got  a 
Mattress,  carried  oat  tbsru  to  lay  Billy  on,  and  her  and  Andrew 
ran  up  after  aw.  Andrew  said,  ■Leans  than  blankets  around  you  avail 
if  they  are  wet.*  Just  had  two  wool  blankets  on  ay  bad.  He  said, 

"Can  you  walk?*  Why,  I  couldn't  anymore  walk,  and  be  helped  ns  up  off 
that  bod,  as  if  I  didn't  have  say  lags*  Of  course  I'd  bean  there  two 
weeks  and  I  waa  just  weak  anyway.  I  waa  just  weak  anyway.  She  screened 
down  and  said,  "Andrew,  Vans  can't  walk,  you  know  she  can't,*  so  ha 
said,  "O.K."  and  ha  just  pushed  tba  blankets  a  little  further  around  nt 
and  picked  ae  up  like  I  had  hem  a  little  baby  and  carried  ne  oat,  over 
all  that  rubbish  and  stuff  and  I  don't  sea  how  in  the  world  he  carried 
i  ns  that  far.  Sara  don't* 

It  And  your  daughter— then  she— at  the  tins  of  the  atom— you  said  she 
bent  over  you? 

Hj  She  sit  dean  on  the  bedside  and  I  was  laying  down,  you  know,  and  you 

“  sat  drwn  an  the  edge  of  the  bed  this  way  and  I  juaped  up— I  couldn't 
lay  down  on  the  bed.  She  just  grabbed  the  feather  nattrsss  and  had  ms 
to  lay  right  on  the  bed,  ny  feet  was  banging  off  the  had,  I  was  cross¬ 
ways.  Just  pulled  that  feather  nattrwaa  and  she  Juat  kinds  lay  down 
on  me  with  her  elbows  and  held  it,  this  nattraaa.  She  got  one  bad 
^  place  on  bar  elbow,  of  course.  She  had  on  abort  sleeved  dress. 

I:  Why  did  she  do  that — lean  ovsr  you? 

Rj  Well,  that  waa  just  to  help  protect  ns,  you  know.  She  was  afraid  if  I 
got  a  wetting— I  had  pneumonia  and  she  was  trying  to  keep  am  from  getting 
wot. 

Was  that  before  she  knew  about  Billy? 

Rx  Oh,  yea.  She  thought  Billy  was— site  said,  "Mother,  quit  scraaaing  for 
Billy.  He's  here  somewhere.  He  was  right  in  that  chair  a  Minute  ago. 
He's  under  this  rubbish  maybe  sosawhere."  Well,  that  didn't  help— 
because  I  felt  like  if  be  was,  bs  waa  killed,  and  she  began,  she  said, 

I  didn't  know  aba  got  up  aray  fxon  ns.  She  began  to  call  and  lift  np 
things,  she  said,  and  she  couldn't  see  bin  and  she  screamed  oat  loud 
for  help  and  aba  saw  Andrew  naming  to  bar  and  this  Peter— end  Peter 
( “  stopped  when  be  saw  Billy  out  there  and  said,  ■Andrew,  there's  Billy 

or  somebody.*  Andrew  ran  and  fell  down  on  his  knees  he  and  seen 
be  was  dead. 


It  Than  what  did  Andrew  do? 


Hi  Cams  on  and  got  at  and  stack  as  in  tha  ear  and  then  want  back  and  got 
“  Billy.  Efjjd  hia  oat  on  tha  aattrasa  there  at  tha  store,  spread  a 
blanket  or  sobs  thing.  1  don't  know  what  they  got  a  hold  of. 

Is  How  long  was  it  before  yon  found  oat  what  was  happening  to  the  other 
~  neabers  of  your  family? 

Rt  Veil,  of  coarse  that  was  the  only  one  that  wasn't  right  there  with  as. 

“  I  would  say  about  five  minute  a  from  the  time— from  the  time  we  really 
decided  that  the  wind  wasn't  blowing  any  more,  ao  bard. 

Is  How  did  it  make  you  feel,  not  knowing  what  was  happening? 

R s  I  can't  describe  it,  1  don't  know.  I  Just  went  wild,  I  guess,  and  I 
“  screamed  every  breath  for  Billy. 

It  How  did  it  make  yon  feel  inside— did  yon  have  any... 

Rs  Sick. 

Is  Sick?  In  what  way? 

Hi  Oh,  it  fait  just  like  I  had  to  vomit.  Oh,  I  warn  just  deathly  sick. 

It  Any  other  way? 

Rt  I  was  choking  to  death  tram  water,  I  guess,  just  opening  my  mouth  and 
~  sc  reaming  for  him.  Ton  see,  the  house  was  well  insulated  and  then  it 
was  sealed  with  this  beaver  board — it's  got  that  chalky  stuff  in  it. 

I  guess  I  just  got  a  mouthful  of  that,  oh,  grit,  and  other  stuff.  I 
couldn't  swallow  to  save  ay  life.  I  said,  "Is  there  any  way  to  get  me 
a  drink  at  that  pump  there  la  front  of  the  station?11  So  Andrew  reached 
into  the  Cooler* tor  and  give  me  a  drink,  but  oh,  I  couldn't  swallow 
or  nothing,  it  just  wouldn't  go  down.  Just  kinds  washed  out  pjr  mouth, 
get  some  of  that  grit  out.  I  didn't  want  to  talk  or  nothing. 

Is  How  long  did  that  last,  that  feeling  that  yon  had?  Do  yon  remember  how 
long  that  lasted! 

Hs  Veil,  for  a  couple  three  hour*  or  more— because  we'd  done  got  me  over 
here  and  put  me  in  the  bed  in  dry  clothes— put  hot  water  bottles  and 
things  to  ay  back  and  ay  stoaacb  and  all— and  then  really  got  a  clean 
drink,  just  water,  rinsed  ay  mouth.  It  wore  off  pretty  soon. 

Is  Vhat  do  you  think  ceased  it  to  wear  off?  Or  relieved  yon? 

Rt  Heat,  hot  pads,  and  things.  Got  my  circulation  back.  That'*  all  I  can 
say.  Oh,  I  was  never  as  cold  in  my  life.  Zes,  I  just  bad  on  a  thin 
gown,  that's  all  I  had  on,  mot  even  stockings  or  anything.  Of  course 
those  blankets  kept  the  wind  eff  but  they  was  just  as  wet  as  my  gown* 

By  head  was  wet.  By  sister  got  in  the  ear.  I  said,  “Oh,  I've  just  got 


to  hsve  som thing  to  dry  wy  htlr  with**  Xt  *u  so  mt  and  cold  Aon 
the  wind  would  strike*  "Well,  I  don't  hare  a  thing*"  When  I  looked 
deem  she  had  on  a  little  old  apron.  I  said,  "Giro  ne  that  apron," 
and  she  said,  "It's  dirty,"  and  I  said,  "I  don't  care — I  want  some¬ 
thing  to  dry  ny  hair*"  And  I  wont  to  dry  it  and  I  had  on  a  not*  Oh, 
all  that  stuff  that  bad  blared  in  ay  hair*  So  I  got  ay  not  off,  dried 
a  little  bit  and  I  folded  the  little  old  apron  and  tied  it  an  ay  head* 
Ton'll  never  know  what  it  is  to  get. clean  again*  X  ain't  got  aneh  hair 
bat  it  was  pretty  bat  it  is  still  so  dry — washed  it  good  a  couple  tines 
bat  it's  not  at  all  right  yet* 

It  When  Billy  asked  yon  what  was  going  to  happen,  did  yon  have  any — bow 
"  did  he  seen? 

Rt  Wall,  not  frightened.  Said,  "Grandma,  what  is  happening?"  X  said, 

~  "Billy,  I'a  afraid  it's  a  atom  end  it's  going  to  blow  the  windows  in," 
and  Just  a  thought  I  said,  "Billy,  where  azw  yon?"  "Bight  here,  mother." 
Just  like  that*  He  was  sitting  the  chair*  He  done  just  like  she  told 
hia* 

Xt  Hor  else  was  your  daughter  injured?  She  had  all  these  braises? 

Rt  Bruises  and  eats  whin  the  bed  went  on  her  elbow.  She  still  has  to  wear 
band-aids  on  her — it's  running  pass* 

Xt  And  yoar  son-in-law — he  had  any  other  injuries? 

Rt  Rot  a  one.  It  jnst  laid  It  open  from  right  here  dr-n  bnt  he  pat  a  band- 

"  aid  on  it  end  cleaned  it  together,  and  we've  been  pitting  things  on  it 

to  pat  it  together.  It  was  a  lot  better  last  night,  just  so  it  don't 
swell* 

It  When  there  were  no  lights  and  before  the  ambulance  cams  do  yon  renehber 
”  what  you  did? 

Rt  I  first  thought  a-sittlng  in  the  car,  "Oh,  my  Lord,  an  I  blind?"  and  I 
put  ay  hands  ap.  I  had  ay  glasses  on,  and  I  still  had  then  on  just  like 
I  have  light  now  bat  they  was  four  tines  thicker  than  now.  That  old  junk 
blowed  into  then,  inside  and  oat*  I  had  to  scrape  it  off  with  ay  finger 

nails  and  Z  couldn't  see  a  thing  and  that's  why  X  thought  maybe  I  was 

blind. 

It  When  you  pat  your  hand— and  you  thought  you  wore  blind,  do  you  renenber 
bow  you  felt  then? 

Rt  Well,  X  just  had  that  thought*  "Oh,  Lord,  m  I  blind?"  and  X  pat  wy 
hands  up  to  ay  eyes* 

It  Do  you  renenber  bow  it  wads  you  feel? 

Rt  Well,  there  was  cold  shudders  running  over  ne,  of  coarse,  at  the  thoughts 
of  being  blind,  bat  X  was  greatly  relieved  when  X  felt  wy  glasses* 
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It  Whan  there  were  no  limits  and  ere  rything— wna  t  did  yon  do? 

Hi  It  wasn't  dark*  Wa  left  ont  of  there  in  an  ambulance  about  just  dark* 

~  Of  course*  the  street  lights  would  have  been  on  then  but  it  still  wasn't 
dark  when  we  left.  It  would  have  been  in  a  few  minutes—  They  didn't 
have  no  lights  over  here  or  over  there*  It  knocked  then  out  over  here, 
too*  fe  didn't  have  a  sign  of  lights  for  three  nights  after  r*  some 


It  low  said  you  felt  lucky*  in  one  way.  How  do  you  naan  you  felt  lucky? 

Bt  Hell,  1  just  feel  I  was  ouch  more  lucky  than  so  many  other  neighbors* 

One  family  there*  the  elderly  lady  was  killed*  a  younger  mother*  four 
little  children  with  back  broken  and  her  daddy-in~l*w  that  they  lived 
with— he's  still  in  a  serious  condition — and  they  didn't  have  many 
clothes  to  commence  with  and  nor  they  don't  hove  any  because  it  didn't 
seem  to  leave  one  splinter  of  their  house*  clothes  or  nothing*  I'll 
see  anything  before  a  mother  be  taken  away  from  little  children,  ty 
daughter  is  just  like  me.  She  said  it  might  sound  selfish*  well,  she 
has  a  cousin  over  there  has  six  children.  She  said  at  the  cemetery  the 
other  day*  "Lilly*  it's  hard  far  ms  to  say  this.  Now  I  love  wy  children 
dearly  but  if  it  had  to  ba  just  one  out  of  this  end  of  town*  why  couldn't 
it  have  been  one  of  mine  ar  1  I'd  had  some  left  and  you  don't  have  aqy*" 
She's  just  that  good. 

It  Why  don't  you  want  to  go  back  over  there*  do  you  know  why? 

Hi  Oh*  so  many  things.  All  ay  friends*  not  but  a  few  are  going  to  move 
hack  cut  there.  Lived  there  for  twenty-erven  years  and  lived  there 
before  for  a  long  Urns.  In  fact*  when  I  was  young— and  there  is  scarcely 
any  of  the  neighbors  that's  gonna  be  there.  I  lived  there  twenty-seven 
years  and  I  have  three  sisters*  never  did  have  but  the  three  sisters* 
lives  about  two  blocks  from  one  another.  Every  one  of  their  home* 
ruined*  you  see* 

Is  Tou  don't  think  some  of  then  are  going  to  go  back*  Why  do  you  think 

“  that  is? 

Rs  Wall*  they're  just  like  I  am.  They're  old  and  about  lived  their  life  and 
they  don't  want  to  have  to  look  at  the  wreck  nor  ruins  of  it  and  think 
it  over.  There's  Mr.  W.  over*  been  there  for  thirty-five  years,  I  guess* 
had  a  little  daughter  and  son.  Wall*  his  son  run  a  grocery  store  with 
him  and  last  two  yean  Mr.  W.  has  not  been  very  wall*  has  heart  condition* 
and  hia  sen  mid  wife  ran  the  store.  Well*  it  blew  this  son's  house  down* 
killed  Urn  and  his  little  girl*  left  his  wife  and  their  little  boy  but 
they're  still  in  the  hospital  hen  in  serious  condition— and  he  had  five 
other  dwelling  bouses  he  noted.  He's  not  going  to  build  his  own*  ha's 
not  going  to  build  none  of  the  renting  houses.  Well*  now*  then  there  old 
pile  of  wrecks  laying  then  in  your  face*  you  never  could  get  over  it, 
could  you?  All  moved  away*  you  know*  somebody  else  build  a  new  home* 
We'n  really  building  up  this  teem  like  that  tom  over  then  builds  up 


and  I  can  tell  70a  wiy.  Highway  67  cats  Jadscmim  off,  you  sea*  It 
runs  from  the  north  end  of  Judsonia.  It  cooes  right  straight  through 
to  this  little  station  you  coos  by  before  you  coos  hare*  It's  not 
Just  not  plausible  for  anybody  to  expect  anyone  to  put  anch  back  there 
'cause  it's  already  off  the  higbsay,  but  as  ay  son-in-law  said,  "What 
else  can  I  do?" 

It  Ton  said  a  while  back,  you  weren't  going  to  sorry*  I  just  wondered— 

*"  how  do  you  Man? 

R*  Well,  worry's  not  going  to  do  you  any  good*  Of  course  I  worry  sore  or 

~  less  but  the  biggest  worry  will  be  ns  now*  It's  a- try  to  stay  with 
Lilly  so  she  can  stand  it  herself  but  then  I'm  going  to  California  and 
I  don't  know  if  I'll  com  back  or  not*  They  don't  haws  stoma  out 
there  hut  they  haws  earthquakes  but  they  don't  scare  m  like  this  did* 
And  I've  got  children  out  there* 

It  Were  any  of  your  other  relatives  hurt! 

R>  Not  bad*  Vy  youngest  sister  got  a  right  snart  cut.  I  think  she  said 

”  they  took  three  stitches*  But  that's  all*  Ton  know  they  was  in  the 
kitchen  on  the  southeast  side  of  their  house  and  the  windows  begun  to 
com  in,  doors- glasses— began  to  cobs  in  and  into  the  little  hallway* 
Well,  it  had  blown  down  and— but  they  just  kind  of  held  together  with 
the  little  girl  in  tbs  Middle,  just  kind  of  fell  and  rolled  into  the 
next  bedroom,  end  down  com  ail  the  ceiling- top  went  off— and  the 
ceiling  split  and  just  com  down  on  each  side  of  them  three  there— 
and  her  hosband  was  in  the  next  bedroom — he  went  in  there  to  change 
shoes,  I  don't  know  for  why,  she  didn't  say— and  be  got  one  shoe  on 
and  everything  covered  him  right  up*  He's  hard  of  hearing  and  he 
didn't  really  catch  on  like  they  did.  Quick  as  they  seen  they  could 
speak,  she  said  she  tried  to  get  op  and  did  and  said,  "Jos,  where  are 
you?"  He  said,  "Here  I  asu"  He  had  one  shoe  on  and  just  jumped  over 
that,  rubbish  and  stuff  to  then.  That's  ins  only  lick  any  of  them  got* 

li  Why  do  you  suppose  a  thing  like  that  would  happen  and  som  loss  their 
lives? 

R*  I  don't  know— I  Just  can't  imagine— the  most  freaky  things  happen  in 
tornadoes  of  anything  in  the  world,  1  reckon,  you  can  Mention.  Nov 
there's  never  been— there's  ben  one,  that  hasn't  just  been  that  thing s 
happen,  you  know— just  things  that  you  wouldn't  imagine.  For  instance, 
like  that  little  old  clock  sitting  up  on  the  chest  of  (hewers,  it  want 
in  the  partition  wall* 

It  ihen  did  you  find  out  that  your  other  relatives  your  sister— was  hurt 
and  her  family? 

R*  Nell,  I  didn't  find  that  out  mtil  tbs  next  day*  I  knsw  about  th- 
sister  that  lived  next  door  to  m,  of  oourse— she  wasn't  hart  is- 
didn't  find  out  shout  qy  older  sister  and  the  younger  one,  eit. 
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th#  next  day.  I  don't  know,  I  Just  couldn't  pick  up  courage  to  ask 
about  nobody.  Because  tbsy's  all  neighbor*  and  friends. 

It  Why  couldn't  you  pick  up-* 

to  Oh,  I  just  dlcb't  really  want  to  Imoe  the  worst.  Zt  seeaed  Ilka.... 

If  Why  wouldn't  you? 

to  I  just  felt  that  I  bad  taken  about  all  I  could.  I  bad  all  the  grief  I 

**  could  stand  for  a  while.  There's  an  old  gentleaan  that  got  killed  that's 
been  neighbors  of  ours  for  fifty  years,  I  guess,  along  In  there,  ewer 
since  I  married — a  good  old  follow.  I  didn't  kr.cw  that  for  over  a  week 
until  someone  just  casually  said  it  In  here,  you  know,  but  I  hadn't 
really  asked  shout  bin.  I  just  didn't  want  to  know. 

I*  I  wonder  why  it  is.  1  suppose  that— did  you  yourself  see  anyone  elae 
get  hurt  or  anyone  get  hurt? 

is  Ho,  not  a  soul.  When  I  got  outside,  my  glasses  were  broken  up.  I 

~  couldn't  see  out  of  it,  you  know.  Couldn't  see  anything. 

1<  low  your  house,  your  om  bouse— bow  much  daaage  was  done  on  your  own 
house? 

to  It's  no  gcM  at  all  for  anything.  The  roofs  just  all  blew  off  to 
pieces  on  the  little  old  front  room,  but  the  bedrooa,  the  roof's  all 
gone  off  and  it's  wrecked  sc  you  wouldn't  be  able  to  build  again. 

If  How  did  you  find  out  about  it? 

to  When  they  put  ae  in  the  car,  Andrew  said,  "Horn,  your  little  bouse  is 

still  standing."  I  said,  "Is  it?1  but  had  a  huge  glass— big  as  all  that— 
in  the  front  rooa,  and  it  blew  that  into  my  divan.  I 'a  just  not  going 
to  let  things  like  that  worry  mo  if  I  can  get  a  little  s  one  thing  out  at 
it,  all  right.  12  somebody  else  oan  use  it  and  make  out,  they  can. 

It  Did  you  see  any  people  at  all? 

to  Tea,  I  sew  several  atm  trying  to  get  the  high  line  up  off  the  paveaants 
before  someone  got  electrocuted.  I  didn't  realise  that  it  was  awery- 
thing — ana  I  thought— "Why  won't  none  of  then  cone  and  help  ua?"  'Causa 
everybody  bed  his  job,  see. 

It  hot  did  you  feel  when  you  wanted  help  and  It  dita't  esns? 

to  I  felt  like  they  wasn't  listening. 

,1*  How  did  that  wire  you  feel? 

to  Hot  too  good*  but  after  I  wderstood  it,  well,  they  were  probably  taring 
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■or*  lira*  thaa  they  would  jut  cosing  over  thsre.  People  running  and 
ecraaning  vita  that  power  line  all  on  that  pavement  there*  Ho  tailing 
hoar  atq j  could  have  baan  electrocuted* 

Is  Too  said  that  whan  70a  hoard  tha  ambulances*  you  oouldn't  aaa  than,  and 

~  you.  didn't  want  to— why  didn't  you  want  to? 

Ha  Yell*  I  didn't  want  to  aaa  anything*  I  waa  Just  about  all  oat*  Being 

~  afraid  and  being  sick  to  boot  was  just  about  all  I  could  taka  and  '.illy 
kept  saying*  "Mother*  try  to  brace  up*  Don't  faint.  Don't  faint*" 

I  said*  "I'n  not  going  to*" 

Is  Then  they  took  you  d<arn— where  did  they  taka  yon  to? 

Hs  Down  to  Hawkins  Hospital*  But  wo  stayed  there  about  two  hours.  Bat 
there  were  so  sany  wore  in  auoh  a  condition  worse  than  to  no*  3o  I 
said  to  Lilly*  "If  we  can  just  run  Into  aqy  of  tha  doctors  that  will 
give  as  southing  to  settle  wy  nerves— a  sttanlant  or  bobs  thing — to 
sattle  ay  nerves  in  case  I  did  go  oat*  It  soon  like  if  I  eve/  did  get 
to  a  place  Aero  1  could  be  still  and  get  dry  and  -  ran  I  would  Just  go 
oat  with  it*  He  did  ocas  along  with  a  bottle  of  aediclne  end  ^va  shots 
for  expos  ore  end  all* 

Is  Did  yoa  yourself  see  any  people  that  aoeaed  to  lose  their  heeds  or  go 
to  pisoes? 

Hs  Mo*  the  only  thing  were  those  sen  palling  thosg  wires*  getting  then  off 
the  highway  so  traffic  would  get  through* 

Is  How  did  they  seen? 

Ks  Well*  everybody  going  like  nd,  grabbing  those  cables  end  tryuig  to  dreg 
tha  to  the  east  side  of  the  highway* 

I*  How  about  the  people  at  the  hospital.  How  did  they  sea? 

Bt  Screening,  groaning*  and  aoaning.  Too  never  beard  at^thing  like  it— 

Just  a  reel  bedlam*  that's  all* 

Is  And  how  were  the  other  people? 

Hs  the  nurses  were  swell.  Tnsy  run  jut  as  hard  as  they  could*  Along  cane  e 
nan  aod  raised  the  sheet  and  said,,  "Are  you  hart  bed?"  I  eeld  "No.  Go 
help  saaeone  that  is  hurt  worse  than  as.  I  jut  want  sow  aediclne."  He 
went  on*  I  saw  tbea  giving  one  or  two  artificial  respiration— they  were 
dying* 

Bight  than?  Vhat  thoughts  did  you  have  then? 

Veil*  I  Jut  thought  1  was  very  lucky* 

Is  Lucky  in  whet  way? 
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H*  To  be  m  nil  off  m  I  via.  I  wasn't  a  physical  wreck— beat  op— and 
**  wouldn't  ba  a  cripple  tha  rut  of  my  life* 

Is  Bow  could  being  lucky  naka  yon  feel,  do  yoa  naaborl 

B*  Wall,  I  m  thankfel  I  was  able  to  gat  oat  wlthoat  any  injuries  because 
~  it'a  all  been  ay  deeire  to  never  want  to  ba  a  harden  on  wp  children* 

As  long  ss  1%  able  to  gat  op  and  do  what's  required  of  ne— not  to  hare 
to  ba  waited  on*  I 'a  not  used  to  that* 

JCi  Shat  sort  of  problans  did  tbs  tornado  raise  for  yaw? 

Bs  Wall,  I  don't  know.  I  can  lira  awong  ay  children,  that's  the  only 
~  support  I 'vs  got  bsosass  I'n  not  able  to  work.  — If  there's  anything 
fittin'  to  tail  that  ay  daughter  don't  need — if  soae  of  her  stuff  is 
battered  up  wore*  than  nine  ar.l  aha  wants  wine*  she  can  haws  it.  But 
outside  or  that  I  Knc.  I'n  going  to  let  then  harm  ay  icebox  because 
thelr'a  and  ay  Icebox  sitting  blowed  up  into  a  thousand  places.  I 
don't  Kn-.w  what  I'n  going  to  do  about  tha  washer.  She's  not  able  to 
use  the  rub  board  and  I'n  not  alther.  Me  haven't  bad  to  do  without  a 
washing  machine.  If  we  could  have  the  washing  Machine  replaced.. •• 

Site  can  J-uve  my  icebox* 

.It  *diat  sort  of  problems  did  the  tornado  raise  for  the  town  as  a  whole? 

H*  Mall,  I  -:an't  answer  that.  I  just  wouldn't  know  how  to  say  it.  It'a 

had,  though,  because  there's  so  nany  of  then— I  would  eay  two-thirde—  r- 
wore  Just  working  people,  depending  upon  little  weekly  wages  and  all— 
you  itiewr  how  that  goes — then  the  nontA  is  up— well,  grocery  is  on 
credit  •  all  they  get  paid  the  next  tiae.  ><hat  will  they  do  is  wS^t 
I'n  wondering/  Of  course,  there's  lot  .of _ ikuLCiw*  sent 

In  throu,:h  tho  dist 1  just  wonder — people  with  little  old 
children  that  enough  to  eat  in  the  first  place.  I  Just 

wnder  wimt  a gonna  do?  But  I  guess  they'll  be  provided  for 
In  wny.y^'y*  never  known  e  thing  about  the  Bed  Cross,  Salvation 
.M-wy  -or*  *vy.  n^rer  had  an  occasion  to  need  thaw.  By  son-in-law  said 

last  nl<;l |/ium  san  helped  hin  while  he  was  trying  to  build  hie  house 

l.a-  k  yjj'^rday,  "At  lench  tiwe  I  said,  'A'ell,  I'll  go  out  and  get  soae 
r»iata  to  nake  soae  sandwiches.  Ho  said,  'Ko,  let's  go  set  on 
ijr  /«*«!  Cross. '  I  said,  'Sc,  that's  for  people  that  needs  it  worse 
wo  do.'"  But  there  were  People  hers  in  town  who  have  will  ions, 

/  '  bin >u Id  oay,  thousands,  who  a  a  every  weal  on  tbs  Hed  Cross,  but  they 
ib-ut  everythin/:  swept  away.  Thai  were  others  who  hadn't  lost  anything 
tn  Um  atom  and  had  everything  to  do  with,  but  they  jaat  didn't  want 
to  cook,  that'*  aill 

j.i  Vliy  Is  it  aoM  people  will  and  soae  won't? 

Ht  4i,  in  all  uomunitiea  tiers 'a  sows  my  father  used  to  call  it— I  just 
couldn't  answer  that.  I  used  to  tall  my  children  whan  they  would  go 
t"  a  » 'ener  roast  or  sc —  ‘"ling  that  they  shouldn't  grab  to  gat  things 
ever—.'  they  didn't  get  any— Just  don't  eay  anything.  Sonatinas  they 
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would  com  hoc*  and  807  that  thuy  didn't  gat  one  wiener — but  that  If 
they  had  to  make  a  hog  of  themas'.ves  to  get  one  Ilka  others  did— they 
didn't  care. 

It  Veil,  do  yon  think  everything  possible  was  done  that  could  have  bean 

~  done  for  all? 

Ei  X  think  so— everybody  says  it  >•"*  wonderful*  They  have  here  in  Saaroy 

~  offered  beds  or  bedrooms  for  us  to  come  and  sleep  end  one  lady  wae  aent 
a  big  bird,  a  nice  fryer,  over  here  yesterday  and  said,  "Is  there  any¬ 
body  over  there  that  can  drsss  t.iat  chicken?"  My  daughter-in-law  eays, 
"lea,  we  oan  dress  it."  We  just  don't  think  anything  about  jerkin'  the 
hide  off  no  chicken,  but  we  don't  want  to  do  things  like  that— there  are 
still  a  few  canned  goods  in  the  atore  there,  and  he  did  have  a  litila 
insurance— but  not  enough  to  build  back,  of  course* 

It  These  people  that  have  so  much  that  cone  down  and  eat— what  kind  *1  people 

“  are  they?  , 

Ft  I  haven't  seen  this  but  I've  koird  it,  and  I  know  it  to  be  tr%e  beoauoe 
ny  sister's  daughter  went  down  there  to  talk  the  principal  -J.  tho  high 
echool — she  teaches  there— abouvswkW  ««♦  iht  rtpsrts-  of  course  the 
school  had  to  doss — and  the  principal  was  down  there  helping  the*  cook* 

He  -as  helping  to  feed  then  ria  -hey  come  and  she  told  me  that  a  nan  and 
vife  and  his  wife's  yr (her  :iat  down  there  and  ate  like  mod,  and  they 
have  things  at  hows,  proves  and  everything  to  cook  with.  He'd  juat  add 
a  hardware  business  'for  a  big  p-ice,  run  a  big  cotton  gin,  etc.  to  I  know 
they  wasn't. brolri.  Just  he  and  his  wife,  I  just  don't  knew.  I  believe 
th*y  feel  they  doing  what  they  shouldn't.  They  probably  say,  "That's 
what  it'i  for.  Why  not  get  the  benefit  of  it?"  But  we  all  feel  different. 
If  bhe  ties  cooes  when  I  have  to  take  charity,  I  will,  but  it'e  gonna 
be  a  have-  .0  case* 

I.1  Why  do  you  f  -al  that  way? 

Rt  Well,  I  wae  raised  with  plenty  in  cooing  up.  Vy  father  was  a  good  man  and 
rnado  good  money.  We  dl  had  pretty  good  stuff,  you  see,  and  never  went 
in  dvbt  for  nothing*  That  was  one  of  hia  policies— debt  rune  into  poverty* 

Ii  Tou  don't  think  any  more  could  have  been  done? 

St  Wo,  I  don t think  so  from  what  I've  beard.  Tou  aee,  I've  not  been  over 
the:  i  and  I  haven't  seen  any  cj  th<m.  But  I've  heard  said,  I  don't  aee 
how  but  they  done  the  very  bee  c  they  could,  they  dug  their  stock  and 
stuff  out  of  that  atore  was  core  red  completely  up  with  a  broken  arm,  two 
or  three  bones  and  neek  broken.  As  I  said,  a  lady  and  her  grown  daughter 
and  little  boy  trm  out  in  tht  country  coca  in  with  tho  berry  plants* 

They  had  a  cold  drink— they  wae  resting  and  getting  a  cold  drink— and  that 
caved  in  and  covered  their  grown  daughter  up.  I  guess  everything  in  the 
world  was  done  in  as  little  tine  as  could  possibly  been  to* 

I*  lhat  else  did  you  see  of  relief  activities,  other  than  when  you  went  there? 
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You  said  you  were  at  tha  hospital  for  some  treatmant— was 
thing  also  that  you  saw  that  vaa  bsing  dona? 


Caaa  6-20 
that*  any- 


Rs  No,  nothing*  Just  tha  running  from  one  to  tha  oUier,  seeing  which 
needed  tha  woraa  and  doing  what  they  could,  come  a-giring  shots  and 
a  one  putting  an  bandages  and  some  being  rolled  into  the  operating  roan. 
That's  what  just  all  that  I  saw— -just  what  I  seen  laying  there  right 
flat  on  my  back  on  tha  stretchar  'causa  they  didn't  taka  no  off  my 
stretcher  and  wasn't  no  place  to  put  no  only  on  the  floor  and  1  didn't 
want  to  be  moved.  They  rolled  ns  in  here  to  tha  door  there  and  put  no 
on  the  bad.  Of  coarse,  1  get  right  back  up  as  soon  as  they  left  to 
get  off  that  wet  gown  and  gat  that  grit  and  stuff  off  we  and  get  waned 
op* 


Is  As  you  see  it,  why  did  it  cause  as  much  damage  as  it  did? 

Ri  Veil,  you  just  happen  to  be  in  the  strip  or  thick  of  the  tornado,  that 
~  is  all*  It  could  hare  gone  a  quarter  of  a  mile  north,  I'd  say  200  yards 
north  of  us  and  it  just  went  across  and  tore  down  soma  trees  maybe  la 
tha  ccs*tary  and  rait  right  down  the  creek  but  it  didn't  you  see.  It 
just  hit  there  and  just  want  right  down  Kala  street  and  sucked  la  then 
right  between  thaw  buildings,  looked  like* 


Is  Vhy  do  you  suppose  that  some  houses  wars  so  hard  hit,  and  other  hardly 
~  damaged? 

Rs  I  guess  that  is  a  mystery  to  all  of  os.  I  know  my  son-in-law  had  a 
~  wonderful  house  and  tha  littls  old  two-room  thing  that  I  lived  in  wae 
jest  slapped  up,  you  know,  but  now  it  was,  ch,  I'd  say  four  feet,  maybe 
i  five,  beteeon  ay  door  stop  apd  my  daughter's  door  step,  ay  north  steps 

end  bar  south  steps,  and  then  just  about  the  same  distance  between  my 
house  and  the  shop,  I  just  stuck  in  there  and  I  said  many  tima^"I'm 
afraid  to  be  in  this  little  ole  light  house,  if  it  ever  come  a  strong 
wind,  it'd  just  sucked  through  there  like  a  hallway  and  there  wouldn't 
be  a  piece  of  this  littls  old  thing  left,"  hut  there  it  was,  both  of  them 
sucked  sway  on  both  sides  and  of  course  the  back  part  of  it  was  crushed 
but  the  ceiling  hasn't  fallen  in*  But  the  gable  end  la  all  out  cm  tha 
west  end,  almost  joined  to  that  house,  so  there  you  are... to  many  freak 
things  that  happen*  I  just  couldn't  explain  it* 


Is  Whan  did  you  find  out  that  tbs  storm  was  as  big  as  It  was? 

Rs  (to,  Lord,  not  for  Saturday  night,  I  was  just  so,  you  know,  so  shocked 
sad  grieved  about  the  child,  I  never  dressed  about  tha  whole  (tamtam, 
we  was  in  the  very  north  end,  right  there  in  front  of  the  high  school 
and  that  high  school  building,  swept  off  like  that*  I  saw  that  iwb 
when  they  wae  puttin'  me  in  the  ambulance,  jut  slicked  off  like  a  floor, 
you  know* 

Is  Vbsn  did  you  find  out  that  other  towns  had  bwwn  hit? 

Rt  I  guess  it  was  Saturday  morning.  Pint  thing.  V#  began  to  bear  that  over 

*”  tha  radio* 


r 

£~< 


l 
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Ii  that  did  jo a  find  out? 

Rt  A  Idttl*  tom  they  call  Boldingrllle  batman  Bald  Knob  and  ns,  about 

“  tiro  and  mile  a — a  few  other  places,  skating  rink  aid  thinga  like 

that*  Sees  Juat  like  it  went  right  ap  that  highway  aad  there  via 
placet  on  each  aide  of  the  highway  aad  It  Jast  went  through,  all  western 
edge  of  Bald  Knob  like.*.all  it  danaged— 4he  school  betiding  som,  and 
a  fee  houses,  old  shacks  op  there  that  tored  dom  and  there  ms  a  fas 
people  killed  up  there,  1  don’t  knov,  I  read  several  asms  frcn  Bald 
Knob,  hot  I  don't  knov  then*  Ion  knov,  I  don't 

Is  How  did  yon  find  that  ontf 

Rs  0 rer  the  radio*  Part  of  it  by  papar  and  aoan,  Shat 

~  tall,  you  know  the  only  thinga  I  hadn't  read  la  the 

Is  Hoe  did  you  feel  when  yon  found  cot  aboot  this? 

Rs  Ch,  lord,  I  Juat  can't  say,  Juat  ao  voch  worse  than  I  thought*  That  I 

~  Juat  eay,  ve  are  batter  off  than  a  lot  of  than,  won  if  we  did  loss  BiUy 
because  they  Juat  lota  of  then  left  without,  a  Bother  or  a  hem  or  my 
thing  else*  And  that  has  always  been  the  pitiful  thing  to  us  of  anything, 
to  bo  left  without  a  Bother* 

Is  Why  la  that  the  mat  pitiful? 

Rs  Wsll,  I  tell  you  the  way  ww  feel  about  it*  be  have  seen  eo  many  of  it. 
Just  adrug  around  and  half  clothed  and  half  kept  clean,  half  sent  to 
school  and..* 

Is  Ihy  is  that  so  pitiful? 

Rs 


Veil,  that  Is  Just  not  brawn.  I'w  telling  right  here,  everybody  cm  do 
better  If— -I  was  left  with  a  bunch  of  little  children  and  couldn't  do 
any  better  than  I  have  men,  I  would  deliberately  take  thea  to  the  bom* 
I  think  they  have  a  better  chance  and  what  is  prcnlee  for  a  child  if  yoa 
don't  give  then  a  chance,  that  is  the  way  I  leek  at  it*  Chance  for  aa 
education  and  to  he  grew  up  right,  honest  and  honorable* 


Is  Did  yon  see  any  children  ai  all  during  the  a  torn-  did  yoa  e 
with  any  children? 


in  oontact 


Rs  Bo,  not  a 

Is  Oh,  in  the  hospital,  ware  yoa  in  contact  with  aqr  children? 
Rs 


Bot  any  wore  than  we'd  heard  their  tors  awe,  yoa  knew*  I  didn't  really 
oee  any  of  thea*  Com  two  or  three  babies,  wrapped  up  In  a  blanket  and 
carried  into  the  nurses  bat  I  really  didn't  am  the  babies.  They  was 
wrapped  up* 


m 


C^i  5.22 
b8alth?  ****- 

-  •Ml,  I  waa  eick  at  ay  etcaach.  Fop  a  -Mitl 
I*  laah,  you  told  at*  That,  and  any  other  way? 

1 g^osa  not*  X  don*t  mesa  X  _  .  . 

S  JLSlf  rjffSJEJfiLr  *• 

1 2".  *" ,lck  ** w  •*-* **  ■•—  *.*»-.  -w. 

**  after* 

I*  9mn  did  you  first  notice  that,  then? 

®*  After  I  got  In  the  car  and  after* 

i*  <**  that  waa  before-la  it  atill  bothering  you  at  all? 

®*  fc*  Wo,  it  doean't  bother  ae* 

I*  feen  did  it  atopT 

-  *"*?*■— ***.  xwt««.^.IUM1„MrTWi<> 

Ii  (k,  I  eee* 

5*  •  little  nourlskwat* 

f  *"  r>“  “  ■*'  OU"r  ^  ■«!«,  .!«.  th. 

£*  Ho* 

I*  IUe  any  nausea,  Toadting,  headaohea  n*^„. 

Q*ad*cbea,  nerrcoaneae,  loe.  of  appetite! 

-  J»«»  I'a  nervous,  I  vaa  n*»,n.  k»*  ^ 

'  ”*  n*rronjl,  but  not  now  so  bad* 

*  *  **  t",bl*  ^  ^  ^  °r  ^in*  1b  your  heart? 

J*  Any  dreams  or  nlghtwres? 

-*  Bo,  I  haven't  had  any  nightaarea  or 

■sr to  -a 

-  ta*^1**^*^ 
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Rt  Tes,  air,  be  to  go  to  tall  anything,  I  can't  think  half  tha  tiaa. 

It  lfagr  la  that  do  joa  think! 

Rs  Wall,  1  think  It  la  baeaaaa  ay  aind  is  ao  fall  of  so  a any  other  things* 
r*  las* 

Rt  Jnat  tMnfc  of  nsaaa,  Shan  I  try  to,  like  I  try  to  do  that— Crawford  that 
~  tu  In  the  store— I  know  the  child  all  his  Ufa  and  jnat  as  I  say,  it  just 
eaea  like  ay  brain  befndtHea  m.  Can't  think  quick  like  I  should* 

Ij  .Were  there  any  cnea  that  did  bold  a  lerel  head?  Think  and  went  ahead 
~  and  did  things! 

R:  I  heliawa  there  was. 

I*  Who,  for  instance? 

Rs  That  daughter  of  alns,  She  never  conplainted,  she  never  cried,  she  never 
~  done  anything  hat  she  got  ae  ahem  she  coaid  start  as,  she  said,  "Mother, 
get  in  there.  I've  done  all  X  can  for  Billy  and  now  we  are  going  to  try 
to  do  something  for  yoa."  And  she  never  flinched  a  tine*  And  the  next 
aorning,  the  daughter  earn  over  froa  Barnett,  a  neighbor  Cx  hers  earn 
with  her.  And  they  was  as  good  as  any  two  trained  nurses.  They  Just 
corn  in  ham  and  taka  and  went  and  cooked  and  got  ae  to  eat,  trying  to 
take  it  easy,  taking  cam  of  her  and  all,  and  wj  daughter  stayed  'til 
last  Saturday,  and  I  telling  you  that  has  been  a  life  saver  'cause  she 
is  a  real  good  cook,  good  name  and  all  over,  yoa  know* 

It  les* 

Rt  And  she  just  as  level  headed— she  got  scared  and  nervous  like  I  do,  bat 
yoa  don't  know,  'til  it  is  all  over,  you  know* 

It  When  it  is  all  over,  how  do  yoa  know  it? 

Rt  I  tell  yoa,  I  could  here  died,  or  yoa  got  better,  bat  her  got  scared  to 
death.  I  said  you  never  let  on  with  it  and— "yoa  are  not  supposed  to—" 

It  Why  were  they  better,  for  instance,  your  daughter — what  do  you  sappoee 
what  aakes  then.  •  .better! 

Rt  I  don't  knew  what  it  was,  Just  because  it  is  aim,  it  is  Just  their  say 
of  doing  and  it  was  easy  for  thaw  to  do  for  m* 

It  Well,  now  earn  people-  the  did— yoa  say  she  doesn't  lose  her  head?  —or 
she  does  things  and  that  afterwards... 

Rt  That  is  right* 

It  lhy  la  that,  do  yoa  think! 


Cm*  6 -2k 


is* 


Rs  I  just  don't  know. 

Is  lh«.t  ah*  1*  abl*  to  do  that?  I  mem ,  bow— why— ia — 

Rs  ¥«11,  I  don't  know  why  aha  la  abl*  hot  I  Just  couldn’t  answer  that  at 
"  all. 

Is  Which  ones  tamed  oat  to  he  the  heat  leaders  during  the  atom?  Do  you  know? 

R*  Ho,  I  don't  know,  about  that,  'cause  I'm  not  been  over  there.  I  juat 
~  don't— who  did  the  bossing  or  the  work  or  anything  about  ifc» 

Is  Do  you  know — you  said  your  eon-in-law  asked  you  If  you  could  walk  and  you 
~*  said,  "No.*  And  ha  juat  picked  you  qp  and  carried  you  and  you  wondered 
how  he  ewer  did  it? 

Rs  That  la  right. 

Is  Without  a  tumbling — why  did  yon  think  that  he  might  hare  stumbled? 

Rs  I  knew  he  bound  to  be  unnerved  when  he  juat  went  around  to  hia  baby  and 
“  he  was  dead,  and  he  was  just  as  wet  m  he  could  be,  all  that  nabbiau  was 
piled  up  over,  I  don't  know  haw  high,  he  just  tramped  through,  fell  through 
wish  one  foot  and  then  the  other  and  you  just  take  a  woman  With  two  heavy 
blankets  around  her,  that  la  quit*  a  load.  I  juat  thought  ha  wasn't  abl* 
to  do  it  'cause  he's  not  a  very  strong  nan. 

Is  But  he  did  it? 

Hi  He  did  it.  He  said,  "Oh,  Grandca,  I'm  not  going  to  1st  you  faU,"  and 
just  talked  like  that  there  hadn't  a  thing  happened. 

Is  And  then  he  put  you—? 

Rs  In  the  car. 

It  And  then  what  did  ho  do? 

Rs  He  ran  back  to  get  the  little  boy.  Laid  him  out  in  the  store  building 
there.  You  see  the  ceiling  didn't  fall  in  on  the  store  building  and  that 
was  a  little  protection. 

Is  And  than  what  did  he  do? 

Rt  In  the  meantime  he  waa  getting  the  little  hoy.  hy  daughter,  eh*  was 
dripping  wat,  and  her  hair,  mid  aha  waa  freezing,  and  aha  said,  "Kama, 

I'm  going  to  see  if  I  can  find  a  dry  drees  to  put  on,"  end  ah*  ran  beck 
in  her  closet  and  found  her  a  drew  back  in  there,  you  know,  that  waa 
dry,  and  got  her  old  coat  on,  long  coat,  and  jerked  that  wet  one  off 
and  put  her  drese  on  without  another  skirt  or  drawers  or  anything— she 
couldn't  find  no  drawers,  they  had  blows  away,  they  wasn't  in  the  bath¬ 
room,  end  aha  grabbed  for  scan  thing  and  ah*  got  a  pair  of  her  husband*  a 
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paJaaM  bottoas  and  she  deliberately  pat  thaw  on*  Own  An  pat  tar 
coat  an  and  battened  it  up  tight*  then  aha  couldn't  find  no  hand  wrap, 
bat  eba  grabbed  for  went  thing  and  it  was  a  big  whit*  cloth  ah*  bad  bad 
apnaad  orer  coats  and  things  whan  aha  hanged  than  up,  so  aha  jest  tied 
that  over  her  baad  and  that  in  what  aha  had  on  whan  aha  got  hara*  Than 
aha  did  that,  though, .  right  oat  tharo  when  I  was,  I  sold,  "Haney,  if 
jaa  got  any  sense,  yon  nost  ran  sod  get  you  on  sane  dry  elwthei  'T  find 
yon  a  pair  of  brltcbss  and  aone  heavy  underwear.  Of  eoorae  he  didn't 
pat  with  then,  be  won't  wear  then,  be  don't  like  then,  bat  he  felt  he 
say  kind  right  then*  So  he  ran  in  then,  in  the  back  roan,  the 
back  closet  didn't  completely  tear  op — had  a  partition  wall— and  he 
grabbed  a  shirt  and  britches  and  imderWear  and  jerked  than  on  and  cone 
on  oat  then  and  by  that  tine  the  aatalance  had  backed  op  for  to  take 
ns  so  be  said,  "Tell,  I'll  stay  ben  .with  1&21* til  the  ambulance  cones 
or  whatever  cones,"  and  didn't  say  any  non,  you  know*  Than  I  got  in 
the  old  cor  and  cane  on  over*  Bat  we  was  over  hen  at  the  hoaee  an 
hoar  and  half  before  we  ever  got  ben. 

Is  That  kind  of  parson  is  he? 

Rt  That  do  yba  naan? 

Is  Mall,  oh,  just  what  kind  of  a  person? 

Rt  Baild,  or  in  disposition? 

Is  les,  well,  build,  too? 

JU  Be  is  t»it  and  slender,  hollowed  cheeks,  poor,  and  one  of  the  beet 

~  things  you  ever  star.  I  went  and  tuned  on  ay  heels  and  do  anything 
for  fain,  sy  ora  boys — I  couldn't  do  non  for  them,  now  that  is  saying 
a  lot,  isn't  it? 

Is  It  certainly  Is* 

Rs  And— 

Is  Bsst  in  what  way? 

Rs  Tell,  he  Is  just  as  religious  as  ha  knows  how  to  be*  Be  tries  to  live 

~  tight,  tries  to  treat  everybody  right,  he  likes  to  be  treated  right* 
ill  the  tine  *y  baby  boy  woe  in  the  any  we  lived  in  part  of  a  big 
apartment  house  over  there  and  they  lived  in  the  rest  of  it.  He  always 
seen  to  it,  we  was  seen  after,  yoa  know*  Wasn't  any  of  the  other  children 
srocr'd,  cose  in  California,  eoae  one  place  end  another,  and  she  was  the 
only  one  over  here  loft  and  they  always  coea  over  bars.  Ha  has  always 
seen  after  as*  He's  jast  a  good  n,  that's  all*  Ho  has  hod  a  hard 
time.  His  Bother  was  killed  in  a  tornado,  right  out  north  at  town  there* 


Is  She 


Rt  S|»  ms,  whan  ha  was  twalra  jaars  old — Ilka  his  little  boy — that  is 
**  tte  story  of  that*  Oh,  I  forgot  how  long  ago  that  has  bean,  but— * 

It  Bov  has  te  sawed  since  the  stow? 

Rs  Dm  saaa — he  just  takas  it,  you  know,  and  tries  to,  oh,  long  as  I 
“  stayed  in  the  bed,  he  coma  in  over  there  where  I  was,  he  ccme  in  and 
sit  down  on  the  bed  chair  by  me  a  little  bit,  tell  as  things,  Wet  he 
ted  heard  about  how  Doe*  Janes  was,  and  bis  wife  or  e  one  thing  like  that, 
and  of  coarse  about  Billy,  and  wa'd  both  have  a  good  cry,  than  he'd  get 
qp  and  go  wash  and  dean  up  and  get  ready  for  his  supper  but  sines  I 're 
been  up  and  all  we  just  all  ait  and  talk  together*  I  think  it  is  better 
for  bin,  and  well  as  it  is  for  ns.  Then  I'd  get  all  riled  up  again* 

Be,  Andrew  is  a  good  boy,  everybody  things  lots  of  him. 

It  Do  you  find  it  harder  to  do  your  regular  work  or  the  work  that  yon  did 
~  then  yon  did? 

Rt  I  not  been  able  to  do  anything*.. no,  I'n  a-feeling  better  the  last  day 
**’  or  two— I  try  to  take  it  a  little  easy,  but  I  dried  the  dishes  in  the 
naming  and  last  night— don't  sake  beds  or  sweep  or  anything  like  that 


It  Do  you  still  think  about  the  stone? 

Rt  Oh,  Lord,  that  la  all  I  do  think  about,  unless  I'n  talking  to  sonebody 

”  about  something  else* 

It  Dart  comae  to  your  mind? 

Rt  I  can  just  sea  that  wall  cooing  apart  and  them  windows  coming  in,  every 
time  I  shut  my  eyes* 

It  Do  you  talk  about  it  much? 

Rt  No,  I  won't  if  I  can  help  it*  I  even  got  up  and  went  from  one  room  to 
tte  others  to  keep  from  hearing  them  talk  about  it*  Last  night  they  got 
to  talking  about  Billy  and  about  the  storm,  something,  after  sup per 
there,  and  I  told  sy  youngest  daughter,  she.  and  her  husband  gone  over 
in  Bald  Knob,  mid  his  father's  farm,  said  I  just  had  the  creeps,  and... 

It  lam  bad  the  what? 

Rt  Ite  o reaps.  My  hands  just  got  so  cold,  just  got  so  nervous*  I  just 
wmited  them  to  hush,  I  just  felt  like  screaming— don't  ever  mention 
that  atom  again— that's  the  way  I  felt* 

It  Xealu 

Rt  That  la  the  reason  I  didn't  sleep  any,  I  think,  I  just  got  my  nerves 
all  up* 
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It  Oh,  jtdh 

It  That  — before  I  mt  to  hod* 

It  What  was  the  vent  thing  about  fho  atom  for  you? 

*»  than  I  realised  that  Billy  vat  Wiled.  there  wasn't  anything  alto 
~  mitered  and  it  a  till  doesn't.  If  we  ootid  hero  Jest  fared  hia* 

It  Vhtn  did  you  first  begin  to  foal  that  the  worst  was  over? 

1 «  Wall,  1  didn't  realise— I  don't  know,— I  Jcvt  was  so  noar  oat  that  I 
"*  didn't  realise  anything  anoh  and  I  rained  a;  on  the  bed  end  hollering 
for  help— to  get  ae  oat  of  the  rain  and  to  find  Billy* 

It  Do  yoa  feel  that  yoa  were  changed  in  any  way  becanea  of  this? 

St  lo,  nothing  I  know  of,  can't— I  hare  always  tried  to  live  as. near  to 
the  Lord  as  I  knooad  how,  and  I  doing  the  best  1  coaid  and  I  Just  don't 
know— it  is  joat  hard  for  nt  to  andaratand  why  things  hare  to  happen, 
like  that  sonatinas* ..bat  they  do,  yon  mod,  yoa  fin  wty...? 

It  Do  yoa  fool  yoa  ham  changed  any  of  poor  ideas? 

Jb  Wall,  I  Just  got  an  Idas  that  I  night*** 

It  Do  what? 

Ks  An  idea— I  don't  want  to  lire  orer  thorn  nay  asm  and  see  all  that— 
rail  and  rouble— everybody  was  a-tearlng  down  and  rebuilding,  you  know* 

One  of  oar  neighbors  cane  back  in,  well,  okay,  well  and  good,  I'd  say 
yoa  can  take  it,  I  can  too,  bat  I'd  rather  be  them  as  any  place  in 
the  world,  it  has  been  hows  to  we— I'm  been  belonged  to  Judaonia, 
whether  I  lived  in  the  country  or  not,  since  I  was  a  child*  All  ny 
life,  I  know  those  people  them  and  of  oocrse  it  feels  like  hone  to  an* 

It  Do  ioo  think  thorn  la  anything  yoawoold  do  different  as  a  maolt  of 
this  'tom? 

Bt  If  I  had  sy  way,  JMddd 
It  What  would  yoa  do  different? 

Hi  If  I  lived  them  I'd  build  m  a  concrete  cellar  and  every  tins  it 

like  it  half-way  gonna  atom,  I'd  gat  In  it*  Bat  I  don't  want  to  gat  in 
•one  old  pole  pan  and  gat  bit  by  a  rattle  make. 

It  lo,  I  wouldn't  think  so  either***Do  yea  feel  year  tom  has  changed  any  way? 

Bt  Well,  I  couldn't  say,  I  haven't  bean  beck  them  yet*  It  will  be  a  radical 
ehmge*** 
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It  Za  whet  njt 

Bs  Wally  juft  be  ao  few  people  compared  to  what  than  m,  nod  so  few 

~  business  places  because  knowing,  that  is,  hearing  ao  aany  of  thaw  not 
going  to  ba  there,  it  will  Just  ba  like  a  broad  place  in  the  road, 
the  saying  is,  and  than  the  neighbors,  that  have  bean  neighbors  for 
at  least  forty  year  and  fifty  like,  they  will  scatter  out  to  other 
states.  Well,  yon  know,  it  couldn't  be  the  saws.  It  will  never  seen 
the  esse  to  older  people  who  has  lived  then  a  long  tiae.  .Would  yon 
think  it  would? 

Is  How  will  the  coaounity  life  be  changed  in  the  futon,  do  you  think? 

Hj  I  just  really  wonder  about  that.  We  had  a  wonderful  school  there'  and 

~  one  of  ay  nieces  teaches  then,  said  the  professors  said,  from  what 
be  had  learned,  bad  heard  about  nay  leaving  out  and  wasn't  going  to 
live  then  any  won,  but  that  than  would  be,  short  at  leaet  a  hundred 
and  fifty  pupils  by  the  tine  school  opened  again.  This  next  year, 
if  you  know,  if  they  didn't  change  back  and  change  their  wind  end  cows 
beck  then* 

It  Oh,  ywah... 

Rs  And,  oh,  goodness,  if  you  knew  the  aaount  of  thaw,  not  going  to  be  back 

~  and  any  aaount  of  them  would  like  to,  but  can't,  I  think. 

Is  Why  do  you  suppose  they  can't? 

Bs  Well,  I  don't  know.  They  couldn't  very  well  get  help  from  the  Bed  Cross, 
naybe. 

Is  Cfo,  financially.  Have  you  gotten  to  know  people  better  since  the  tornado, 
do  you  think? 

Bs  Well,  I  don't  know,  I  don't  know  about  that.  I  been  over  hen  ever 
since  it  happened,  I  already  knew  what  people  what  has  bean  in  here  and 
the  only  oneo  I  got  acquainted  with  was  when  17  husband,  when  ny  son's 
wife  lasted  so  long  before  she  died.  They  an  wonderful  people.  I  can 
tell  you  Searcy  is  a  wonderful  little  town. 

Is  In  what  way? 

H*  Oh,  so  congenial  and  willing  to  help-just  run  in,  and  visit,  and  just 
everything  they  have  got  is  at  your  disposal  if  you  wanted  to  use  it* 

Is  That  la  wonderful... 

Hj  How  that  is  wonderful — neighbors  like  that*.. 

Is  Surely  is. 


Hi  Ad£  they  really  are  good  here — *y  daughter-in-law  really  has  KM 
~  wonderful  friends  here  in  this  town* 

It  So  you  think  you  hare  learned  anything  that  would  he  helpful  to  you 
~  or  to  others  in  case  of  another  disaster?  Like  this..* 

Hi  Zap* 

It  that? 

Ri  Don't  get  in  the  corner  of  a  building  next  to  where  the  wind  is  coning 
“  f row... if  we  had  been  in  our  own  hallway  over  the  furnace  or  in  the 
bathroom  there  wouldn't  hare  been  a  hair  knocked  off  us*  But  we  didn't, 
you  see,  and  that  is  what  did  happen,  but  stage  gat  near  the  center  of 
the  building  as  you  can,  you  know? 

It  las* 

Hi  'Cause  it  generally  taken  the  wain  part  out  and  throws  It  this  way* 
fell,  if  the  wall  caved  in  a  little,  yeu'd  be  in  the  center,  well,  you 
are  not  apt  to  get  noch  of  it...or  you  wight  get  killed,  but  you  atend 
a  better  bet  than  that,  that  is  the  only  room  that  was  just,  every 
vestige  of  it,  torn  off  plush  to  the  floor* 

Ii  Was  there  anything  else  that  you  think  of  that  you  have  learned?  Out 
would  be  helpful? 

Rt  I  don't  knew  if  wg  bad  any  inclination,  if  she  would  hare  told  we, 

"Mother,  I  believe  there  is  cowing  a  cyclone..."  I'd  suggested  we  grab 
a  blanket  or  a  quilt,  roll  up  in  it  and  lay  flat  down  in  the  hallway  or 
bathroaa,  away  from  that  room  there  after  it  begin  to  buck  up  there— 

I  coaid  feel  the  windows  trying  to  cone  down  on  os,  but  she  didn't, 
she  didn't  think  it  would  blow  us  down  of  oourse*  Oh,  there  is  lots 
of  then  building  atom  cellars  and  I  don't  blase  nobody  over  there, 
they  tell  oe* 


The  respondent  la  a  nerrled  n  28  years  «f  age 
who  liras  with  his  wlf#  sad  daughter  la  8esxcy.  Ha  la  a 
lamdry  track  drlrar  cad  ns  on  hie  way  back  to  Saaroy 
when  the  atom  was  striking,  sod  the  lights  sect  cat  when 
he  arrived  at  hi*  hone*  After  it  stopped  raining  he  want 
to  "dean town"  Saaroy  where  ha  heard  that  the  tornado  had 
■blown  Jadsonia  away*" 

Ha  took  people  who  ware  ooooemed  about  relatives 
to  Jodaonia  In  his  lanodry  track  and  brought  hade  people 
who  ware  bootless.  Ha  learned  nosh  later  that  a  aeoond 
and  third  ooosin  had  been  hilled  and  a  first  ooasin  had 
been  injsred  sarioosly.  Sens  of  hi*  innsdlat*  fneriLly  waa 
in  danger.  Ha  worked  crsrtina  in  tbs  latadry  and  cleaning 
plant  which  was  giving  free  sarricee  to  the  viotlaca  of  the 
disaster. 
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Is  lot  m  Mt  to  know  1m  everything  that  jou  know  about  tha  atom* 

Ei  «an>  *  blj  noddy  cloud  is  about  all  I  can  sake  out  of  it*  A  lot  of 
*"  thunder  and  lightning.  I  really  didn't  think  than  was  inch  stora 
to  ito  Own  was  quite  a  bit  of  wind  around  bars  but  1  didn't  pay 
any  attastiau  to  that*  Tha  lights  want  out  around  5*30,  1  think* 

I  cam  in— 1  was  out  of  tosn  and  oana  on  in  as  soon  as  it  startad 
lightning  quite  a  bit*  I  went  bona  and  it  didn't  last  over  thirty 
sdautaa— I  asaa  tha  biggest  part  of  tha  atom;  so  I  want  uptown  af  tar 
it  quit  ruining — it  wasn't  quits  dark  yrt— and  heard  that  Judsonia 
was  biased  assy*  I  want  orsr  to  investigate  that  and  thsra  was  quits 
a  bit  of  donga*  I  aada  two  trips  back  and  forth  hauling  people  back* 
But  though  I  actually  know  there  was  a  stoma  going  on,  I  didn't  quite 
realise  here  that  there  was  a  atom*  There  wasn't  say  daange  except 
oar  television  had  gone  off* 

Ii  Veil,  can  you  tell  m  a  little  hit-  -shat  this  stora  looked  like? 

Hi  It  just  locked  like  a  noddy  river*  The  clouds  ware  real  yellowish 
~  looking*  They  just  looked  like  noddy  water  And  an  nrful  lot  of  light¬ 
ning.  Veil,  I'd  never  seen  clouds  like  then  but  I  still  didn't  give 
a  thought  about  a  tornado*  I  never  paid  too  such  attention  to  it* 

I*n  not  very  anch  skoered  of  clouds.  1 '*j  wife  got  soared  whan  I  got 
lay  outside  of  that  I  didn't  give  it  too  anch  thought  'til  it  was  all 
oisr. 

Xi  Veil,  who  told  you  that  there  had  bean  a  tornado? 

Hi  Bill  rabody.  I  don't  believe  I  reenaber  his  last  nans,  but  he  said 
~  ha  heard  that  Kansett  had  blowed  away  first  and  bis  dad  lived  there} 
be  ranted  to  go  over  end  see  about  it  and  I  took  bin  over.  Kansett 
wasn't  hurt  vary  bad,  but  then  wa  heard  Judsonia  had  blowwd  assy*  So 
we  went  over  to  Judsonia*  We  heard  that  Bald  Knob  had  blowwd  my, 
also.  I  brought  s  load  back  frae  Judsonia  and  Bald  Knob*  It  wasn't 
hurt  user  as  bad  as  Judsonia,  but  there  was  quite  a  bit  of  dosage 
there,  too*  I  worked  until  about  10*3C  that  night,  I  guess*  Cass 
beck— just  about  all  the  wounded  that  they  could  find  in  the  dark*  I 
didn't  have  a  light  of  any  kind,  any  flashlight* 

I«  After  the  stern  stopped  yon  went  into  the  city? 

Hi  Judsonia  again*  It  rained  pretty  hard  after  that*  It  rained  just  shout 
*"  all  night*  It  was  terrible  bad  again*  loo  couldn't  hardly  get  in  there 
at  all*  So  any  wires,  and  boles,  and  trees  and  stuff  across  the  road* 
It's  about  seven  riles  fro*  here  to  Judsoda  but  it  took  you  an  hour  and 
a  half  to  there  and  back.  I  don't  know  how  the  ambulances  ever  got 
the*  out  of  there  as  fast  as  they  did— eo  aany  going  over  to  see  about 
it*  Actually  you  couldn't  see  anything*  It  was  too  dark*  About  the 
only  say  they  found  the  people  that  was  wozaded  was  you  oould  just  hear 
the*  hollar  aad  the  aost  shocking  thing  I  believe  I  ever  ear.  It  fas 
worse  than  any  tine  I  ever  saw  a  bond*  Iou*vw  seen  ■ovies  of  toons 
that  wars  stricken*  It  coulda  dona  just  as  good  a  job* 


■I.*  stands  for  the  rewarks  of  the  Interviewer* 
*2-*  steads  for  the  reaarka  of  tha  Bespoodaurt* 


m 
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It  I'm  atm  a  little  confused  shoot  *hw»  vara  70a  whan  you  had  haard 

“  thare  had  been  a  tornado? 

Bs  PptoaP"  Searcy— I'd  gone  oat*  Qona  to  aaa  about  ay  track  I  had  in  tha 

""  garage  and  thare  wasn't  any  lights  anywhere*  I  stopped  in  tha  poblhall 
sod  they  was  all  binched  around  in  thare  standing  around  talking*  They'd 
beard  Jodsonla  had  bloired  away  and  we  heard  an  aaAxQane*  ooaa  through 
lost  a  few  minutes  before  that*  I  understood  that  there  was  a  wrack 
out  on  tha  highway*  So  we  thought  wa'd  drive  out  and  see  about  tha 
wrack  an  the  way  to  Kensett*  And  there  had  been  a  bad  storm  about  2} 
or  maybe  3  miles  oat  of  town*  It  just  barely  missed  Searcy*  Aboot 
ell  we  had  was  hearsay*  It  didn't  take  as  very  long  to  find  oat*  It 
had  come  so  does  to  hitting  os*  Just  a  little  too  close* 

Is  Who  were  you  with  whan  you  heard  aboat  the  tornado? 

Hi  I  believe  Bob  Paulson— but  I'm  not  ears— I  don't  remember  particularly— 

™  I'm  not  sore*  There  was  just  a  gang  standing  around  thare*  I  don't 
remeaber  particularly  who  all  was  damn  there* 

Is  How  did  yoa  feel  when  yoa  heard  that  there  had  been  a  tornado? 

Hi  Well,  I  Just  couldn't  hardly  realise  that  thene'd  been  too  meeh  damage* 
They  claimed  that  there  was  a  few  people  killed*  I  had  a  few  ooosins 
that  lived  around  Jadsonia,  so  X  thought  I'd  drive  over  end  see.  After 
I  saw  tbs  damage,  I  figured  everybody  In  Judsonia  was  killed  then.  Don't 
seen  possible  that  as  many  got  oat  of  it  alive  as  there  were*  I  never 
been  close  to  a  tornado  before  and  just  didn't  have  too  much  of  a  feel¬ 
ing  for  it.  I  thought  it  was  just  another  storm* 

Is  Shat  did  you  do  right  after  yoa  ware  told  that  there  was  a  tornado? 

Et  This  boy  wanted  to  go  over  and  see  it.  And  this  boy  spoke  up  and  said 

he  had  a  daddy  that  lived  in  Kensett  end  he'd  like  to  go  over  end  see 
him,  so  I  took  him  over* 

Is  And  then? 

* 

Bs  Well,  that's  when  we  went  on  to  Jodsonla  end  we  went  dean  in  town  where 
moat  of  tha  serious  damage  was*  One  family  had  their  been  Homed  any 
and  I  brought  then  back— there  wasn't  any  of  them  hurt*  I  believe  there 
was  eight  at  them  in  the  house  end  it  was  completely  destroyed*  They 
had  a  little  baby  and  all  of  them  were  jest  wringing  wet  and  no  clothes* 

I  brought  them  over  here  to  their  brother*  I  was  about  to  run  out  of 
gas  <md  I  got  soma  gas  in  an  emergency*  By  the  tins  that  I  got  back  to 
Bald  Snob  they  just  cbout  had  everybody  cleared  oat*  There  m  so  n my 
cere  end  eo  much  talking  going  on,  yoa  couldn't  straighten  anything  oat* 

Is  that  wm  the  talking  shout? 

Bi  Dcaage,  and  who  all  was  hurt  and  who  all  was  killed*  Everybody  was  being 
sorry  for  one  another,  and  doing  no  good,  either*  Things  like  that  get 


p*°pl«  so  oxcitad  they  don’t  know  hardly  ^  to  ^ 


Cut  7-3 


going  to  bo  * 

®t  to,  ay  wife  told  as  when  I  left— I  left  e—i  ,  „ 

nowx-^I  guess— she  said  it  start  thunderln^*^?  S? 111  tha  ****** 
like  it  was  gonna  store.  Well,  the^dSteTf  looked 

and  I  never  did  pay  w  attentions  th2!TL!  J?**  «»»Wood. 
was  a  little  bit^orTe,  so  I  m  on  bS !  v?itJast  *••■«*  Uke  it 
hard,  tell,  that  was  the  hardest — I  oum  in^eSsn??  ilorin*  P*»ttjr 
and  it  wes  blowing  at  its  hardest  +Mna  **  20  *dmt**  *°  fir* 

I*  Did  jo  or  wife  think  it  wo  old  he  a  wi.  _  ... 

Just  a  storaf  ^  'rotaa  *•  *  tornado  or  did  sh.  tWnk  it  would  be 

£*  She  thought  it  was  just  a  hard  wind.  Dixfa’t  eithe* _ - 

•as  a  tornado,  though.  Tm.  cion*  w  ■ .  ®  ^  ®s  dreaa  it 

It «.  tot  .  .t^^JSL010-  *»  T-  ».  -idmO,  tboggtt 

I*  Were  any  of  your  family  hurt  at 

R*  I  had  two  cousins  get  killed.  Distant  -  » 

a  first  who  was  seriously  hart  bat  I  believe  he’s  pj!  J^#^hlrd*  And 

-*  W*u*  "han  did  you  find  oat  about  that? 

-  SLSTJSrti^  i  S*S  StiTAlSl-  •*"*  «*  f 

ft.  atraats  TO  JTfgfS  : “j*  *?  «* 

like  that.  I  was  afraid  to  get  out  there  in  *“*  ,taff 

•ad  staff  and  eo  I  wait  until  the  next  dav  f^,..S®1*uajr  “dl* 
found  them.  An  they  had  was  enaiiSL  J  heard  soeebody 

tothe  hospital  the  next  eornlnTto^ee  if^o^*?*?'1'0^  1  w*nt 
hoys  ebott  then.  Ohs  of  themwL  hurt!  Ja  0at  txm  «*»• 

second  day  before  I  found  out  any  ^Tthee^r!*?,  !£?•*** 11  wtt  «■ 
cousins  that  lived  around  JudsoSeT  kiIUd-  *“* 

It  Did  you  have  any  friends  that  were  hart  by  the  tornado? 

It  Were  they  eloee  friends? 

S*  ®°»  not  to  speak  of. 

I*  tall,  did  you  saa  anyone  who  was  hart,  yownelff 

-  4rtw‘»V«»l— ettaldM.  I  <U*H  tu*  „  ^  J 
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cans  back  by  tha  Rational  Guard  Armory  building  and  I  saw  several  there* 

A  lot  of  then  in  awfal  bad  shape* 

Is  Were  you  in  the  building  then? 

R:  I  cane  in  at  10«15*  1  believe.  The  ambulances  had,  slam  up  quite  a  bit* 

“  Shay  wasn't  bringing  any  of  than  in  at  that  tins*  I  saw  several  of  than 
the  next  day* 

Is  Bow'd  you  feel  when  you  saw  these  people? 

R«  Of  course*  naturally*  you  can' t  keep  fron  feeling  sorry  for  then  and  a 

“  lot  of  then  laying  there  didn't  know  where  their  fawlly  was.  Even  soae 
of  the  fanilies  that  was  in  the  sane  house*  the  store  separated*  It 
was  two  days  before  soae  of  then  found  out  what  had  happened  to  thee* 
Speaking  of  folks'  friends*  I  do  reeanber  one  that  I've  known  all  ay 
life*  He  and  hie  wife  both  got  killed  and  they  had  a  little  baby— I 
believe  it  was  around  a  year  or  year  and  a  half  old— and  another  three 
or  for-  years  old— the  store  killed  both  of  thee*  but  both  kids  are 
alive* 

Is  What  we*e  the  people  in  Judsonia  and  Bald  Snob  doing  whan  you  went 
through? 

Rs  Wanting  to  know  where  their  folks  was*  Folks  that  were  hurt  seriously 
were  hollering  for  help*  wanting  to  get  out.  Several  were  deed* 

Naturally  all  of  thee  were  just  soared  to  death.  Sane  of  thee  that 
weren't  hurt  very  bad  Biased  part  of  their  family  and  was  screaming 
and  wanting  to  know  whore  they  was  and  if  anybody  had  saw  them.  Every¬ 
body  was  asking  one  another  if  they'd  seen  so-cnd-so*  There  was  an 
awful  lot  of  rumors  got  out  that  a  lot  of  people  got  killed  that  wasn't* 
Naturally*  when  they  was  Biasing  they  thought  they  was  dead* 

Is  Did  you  see  any  kids  there? 

Bt  No*  I  didn't  see  a  one.  Oh*  you  as  an  in  the  building— that  were  wounded? 
After  I  got  beck*  or  in  Judsonia? 

Is  Either  place* 

Rs  Teah*  I  saw  a  few  little  kids  in  the  armory  building.  They'd  already 
had  first  aid* 

Is  fac m  were  they  acting? 

Rs  Well,  I  saw  one  that  was  crying.  They  didn't  know  how  bad  they  was  hurt. 
'Course*  the  parents  were  nor#  worried  than  the  doctors.  They  was  soared 
to  death  about  the  kids.  Bowsver*  I  believe  if  they'da  been  hurt  very 
much,  if  they  wasn't  unconscious*  they'da  been  crying*  And  all  I  saw 
there  wasn't  but  three  or  four  and  all  that  I  aaw  was  just  laying  there 
taking  it  easy,  like  they  was  tired.  I  don't  believe  they  was  even 
scared  too  such.  I  did  eee  one  that  was  laughing* 


/■-  . 


Case  7-5 

It  How  about  year  own  llttla  daughter?  How  did  aha  feel  about  the  thunder 
”  and  lightaing? 

Rt  It  doesn’t  bother  bar  as  long  as  my  wife  doesn’t  act  up*  Whenever  she 
~  sees  that  anybody  else  is  scared,  then  it  makes  her  soared* 

It  When  you  were  in  all  these  places,  did  you  see  anybody  that  seemed  to 
~  lose  hie  bead,  or...? 

Rt  Ho,  I  don*'*'  believe  I  seen  a  one*  Since  the  atom  I’ve  seen  a  few* 

~  There  were  several  that  realised  what  had  happened  end  then  lost  their 
heads  due  to  the  severe  shock.  Seemed  like  it  didn't  last  too  long  at 
the  time*  Maybe  just  a  few  seconds.  Sons  of  then  goes  into  it  so  had 
you  can't  atop  than*  Hot  very  many  of  them,  though*  They  cent  most  of 
the  serious  cases  to  little  Rpck,  I  believe,  and  Memphis,  Tennessee* 

It  Hhy  do  you  think  some  people  lost  their  heeds  and  others  didn't,  with 
~  about  the  sane  damage  done? 

Rt  Veil,  some  people  has  better  control  than  others  have*  I  wouldn't 
~  know  how  to  word  it  out*  Some  people  can  take  more  than  others*  I 
don't  know  how  I'd  feel  but  I  believe  I'd  figure  it  was  just  one  of 
those  things.  Nothing  you  could  do  about  it.  Some  people  just  seen 
llk6  they  live  with  it,  and  they're  just  hard  to  handle*  I  believe 
that  those  that  goes  ell  to  pieces  that  way  are  a  little  weak-minded* 
It's  only  natural  that  it  would  hurt  anybody  who  lost  everything,  even 
though  they  didn't  get  wounded* 

It  Did  you  see  or  hear  of  anything  going  wrong  in  these  towns? 

Rt  Nothing — only  people  investigating  that  wasn't  trying  to  help  that 
shouldn't  even  be  there*  I,  myself,  didn't  even  know  they  needed  any 
help  when  I  was  going  in*  Vs  was  just  going  over,  just  cheeking*  He'd 
heard  that  there  was  a  lot  of  wind  out  there  and  we  were  going  to  see* 
And  that  was  everybody  else  'e  idee*  I  figure  $0%  of  the  people  in 
Searcy  went  over  for  that  reason,  when  they  should  have  been  home*  Of 
course,  they  couldn't  put  out  an  alarm*  The  radio  station  was  out  of 
commission,  we  didn't  have  any  electric!;/,  couldn't  cell  anybody  and 
the  National  Guard  was  out  our  way  blocking  the  highway*  'Course  they 
never  got  the  highway  blocked  until  all  the  victims  were  out*  But  a 
lot  of  people  went  in  like  I  did  and  seen  what  they  needed  end  started 
hauling  out  trucks,  cere,  end  everything  else* 

I*  °id  you  hear  later  of  any  stealing  going  on,  or  anything  like  that? 

Rt  I  heard  somebody  say  the  cash  register  was  stolen  out  of  s  oafs*  I  be¬ 
lieve  it  was  the  bus  station  over  there*  Who  said  it,  I  don't  remember* 
Just  heard  it*  Although  there  was  a  lot  of  people  over  there  the  next 
day  that  owned  that  property  that  was  around  and  they  had  a  lot  of 
National  Guards  and  the  state  troopers  in  there  guarding  it — people 
that  had  valuable  stuff  li  their  home  were  found  ell  over  the  place*  I 
don't  imagine  it  was  all  turned  in*  'Course,  you  don't  know*  That's 
just  my  opinion* 
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I*  That  Had  of  people  do  yon  thlnlc  would  do  things  llk«  that? 

R*  I  don’t  know  shoot  that*  People  that  didn't  bar*  wnch  feeling  for 

~  people  that's  hart*  They'd  be  dirty — anybody  that  done  anything 
like  that*  Especially  after  they’d  lost  everything,  bat  you'll  find 
that  In  every  creed*  I  don't  care  how  bad  anybody'#  hart  why  there *d 
be  semebodr'd  steal  off  of  thaw* 

Is  Hare  there  been  many  ooteiders  In  ton? 

R*  Toa  naan  to  investigate  the  area? 

It  Tell,  for  any  reason* 

Ri  Well,  there  was  an  awful  lot  of  people  from  oat  of  state.  Even  as  far 
as  California  and  Hsw  York,  staff  like  that*  Tne>y  all  tried  to  get 
through.  Of  coarse,  they  started  blocking  the  highways  at  the  state 
line,  telling  people  not  to  go  in  that  area,  that  they  were  trying  to 
clean  it  up*  It's  surprising  hew  nany  there  were*  An  awful  lot  of 
then*  Offhand  I'd  say  there  oust  have  been  two  thousand  people  that 
lived  way  off  from  here*  And  I  think  the  people  just  run  the  telephone 
operators  crasy  trying  to  get  calls  through.  Sons  of  the  people  cone 
on  through,  anyhow.  The  state  trooper  told  then  not  to*  They  said 
they  was  gonna  cons  in  here,  that  they  had  does  relatives*  Bat  they 
Just  had  to  know  soon  thing.  They  let  a  few  of  then  through*  And  we 
still  hove  people  here  right  now* 

It  What  about  any  other  people? 

Rt  Just  curious  onlookers?  We  had  a  lot  of  those.  The  next  day  I  drove 

"*  hack  through,  warning  people  not  to  go  through  there*  And  you  wasn't 
allowed  any  tine  without  a  pass.  I  went  and  got  a  pass.  'Course,  I 
was  Just  carious  to  look.  I  shouldn't  have  gone  In.  I  got  a  pass  end 
went  in.  They  were  trying  to  get  things  picked  up  so  you  could  drive 
through  hut  there  was  so  nany  people  over  there  you  couldn't  hardly  do 
anything.  And  it  was  really  dnngerona  to  be  around,  'cause  you  wight 
get  hit.  There  are  pieces  of  buildings  still  hanging  up,  yoa  know,  that 
are  falling*  Every  tine  that  stuff  falls,  it  would  really  be  dangerous. 

I  believe  there  was  one  worker  that  was  killed  while  he  was  cleaning  up, 
too.  They  were  tearing  down  a  f  rase  that  was  alnost  tore  down,  and 
that  man  got  to  hssaering,  be  was  killed.  I  don't  know  where  all  the 
heavy  equipment  case  from,  but  they  moved  it  right  in  yet.  I'd  say  there 
was  people  from  all  over  the  state  that  cone  in*  It  seen  to  be  the 
worst  storm  we've  had  is  ages.  I  guess  it's  on r  worst  is  Arkansas, 

It  Did  you  all  have  «iough  of  everything  after  the  tornado? 

Rt  that  do  you  mean? 

It  Food,  water,  clothing* 

Rt  On  Sunday... on  Saturday,  I  think  it  wu,  we  had  electricity  but  they  told 
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the  townspeople  not  to  use  it  because  they  only  bad  one  lias  through 
and  they  wouldn't  have  enough  to  bring  in  town.  They  had  to  a  hat  one 
nan  down.  Be  was  gonna  run  anyhow.  I  believe  it  teas  a  BLrd'eeye  plant 
here.  I  mat  down  and  tamed  bin  off. 

I*  How  did  the  people  feel  about  this  one  nan  wanting  to  run  anyway? 

Hi  Well,  they  thought  he  was.. .it  was  kinds  dirty  of  bln.  liter  all,  the 
hoepital  did  need  the  light.  He's  not  an  Arkansas  nan,  anyhow* 

I*  Well,  did  he  hare  a  plant— was  that  it?  Or  a  hone? 

Ri  1  plant.  Ha  was  renting  a  building  and  be  was  >»-»nn<nc  spinach,  I  be~ 

"  lieve.  They  can  strawberries  and  just  about  anything  you  want  to  nenticn. 
It's  a  big  outfit.  They  set  out  spinach  seed,  then  can  spinach}  then 
they  set  out  strawberry  seed,  and  can  strawberries.  That's  the  only 
two  things  thqr  can. 

Is  What  about  your  telephone?  How  long  was  that  out? 

Rt  I  really  don't  know.  I  didn't  try  to  sake  any  telephone  calls.  They'd 

”  just  bring  nan  to  ns  here.  I  believe  it  was  three  or  four  days,  though. 
Ton  wasn't  allowed  to  put  in  no  long  distance  call,  though,  unless  it 
was  an  emergency.  If  you  could  prove  to  thea  it  was  an  eaergmcy,  why 
you'd  get  your  call  through.  And  I  don't  reasnber  trying  to  cull  ay 
self  for  three  or  four  days.  Business  firms  who  bad  phone  service  had 
it  on  Monday  after  the  storm.  At  our  business,  you  sse,  we  have  calls 
every  fifteen  uinutea  all  day  long  and  ws  couldn't  get  ours  fixed.  Mow 
whether  they  had  local  calls  for  stores  and  than,  I  don't  know. 

It  Well,  was  this  not  having  electricity  or  phone  much  of  a  problem  for  you? 

Ri  Not  having  say  lights  wasn't.  Ws  had  lights  bars  Sunday  night,  Z  believe, 
but  they  was  still  telling  people  not  to  use  it.  Everybody  else  had  then 
on  but  we  went  down  and  bought  sons  candles.  We  didn't  sit  up  pretty 
late  anyhow,  so  we  didn't  need  any  electricity  at 

It  Did  this  bother  you  very  such? 

Rt  No.  I  didn't  have  anything  in  particular  to  look  at  anyhow. 

I*  What  about  your  refrigerator? 

Rt  Well,  fortunately,  we  didn't  have  anything  in  them  that  would  spoil. 
'Course  it  was  cff...X  believe  it  was  off  about  two  days.  It  just  so 
happened  we  didn't  have  anything  in  there. ..we  didn't  have  anything 
froze.  Milk  ess  'bout  the  only  thing  we  had  in  it— was  boiled  -end  we 
oonsuned  that  fast  enough. 

It  What  sort  of  problem  has  the  tornado  raised  for  you,  any  at  all? 

Rt  No,  I  don't  believe  it's  caused  ns  any  at  all,  except  this.  I  feel  sorry 
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tor  tile  people .  Of  courss,  tbs  first  week,  there  was  an  awful  lot  of  traf¬ 
fic  im  town,  hat  that's  about  the  only  way  it  bothered  as*  Around  there  on 
Mala  Street  we  still  haws  the  Salvation  A xmy  there  and  the  Bed  Cross  and 
they  take  up  quite  a  bit  of  parking  space* 

It  that  about  the  town  as  a  whole 7  Do  joa  think  they  had  any  probleast 

Rj  1  don't  think  so*  In  a  way  it's  helped  the  businessmen,  because  they  bars 

“  done  their  trading  here*  But  Bald  Knob's  business  district  was  hurt  pretty 
bad,  too,  and  aost  all  the  trading's  dons  in  Searcy*  They  did  hare  three 
Bed  Cross  buildings  here  where  they  threw  their  clothes,  bed  clothing,  etc* 
And  they  was  just... people  in  town  all  day.  The  cafe,  they're  big 

money  out  of  that.  I  say  big  money— they're  filling  their  tables  every 
weal*  Whether  they  get  any  storn  victims  at  that  rata  on  their  lunches,  1 
don't  know* 

Is  What  also  was  dona  in  Searcy  to  hslp  the  people  who  were  hit  by  the  tornado? 

R:  Dearly  every  nan  and  his  wife  in  town  worked  at  the  Bed  Cross  building.  Most 
everybody  has  donated  clothes,  money,  or  something.  They  had  several  ways 
of  donating  money  here*  Some  people  collected  for  it.  The  people  of  Searoy  ‘ 
has  dams  as  much  for  its  slzs  as  any  town  Ground  bars,  or  more,  outside  of 
Little  Rook.  They've  done  an  awful  lot  down  there,  according  to  the  papers* 

Is  Do  yaa  think  that  everything  that  could  have  been  done  was  done  for  these 

—  people? 

Rs  Well,  there  can  always  be  a  littls  mors  done.  As  far  as  naming  a  lot  of  it, 

I  don't  believe  I  could.  I  think  their  system  is  kinds  poor,  in  a  way* 

It  seams  like  our  Red  Cross  people  are  not  doing  what  they  ought  to*  Wy 
mother  was  in  the  hospital  and  there  was  a  storm  victim  in  the  room  with  her* 
They  visited  her  and  asked  her  a  few  questions  and  said  they  was  gonna  do  a 
whole  lot  that  they're  not  gonna  do*  They're  expecting  the  people  of  the 
town  to  take  over  the  Bed  Cross  and  run  it  theirselves.  Wsll,  the  people 
in  tom,  they  go  down  there  and  they  don't  have  even  nobody  In  charge* 

They  «v:  have  a  coupls  women  all  the  time  fighting  down  there— arguing 
who's  in  charge  of  the  place*  Some  storm  victims  came  in  and  they  didn't 
have  my  system  of  going  through  and  picking  out  what  they  needed  and  just 
let  tbn  roam  all  over  the  building  and  pick  out  what  they  needed*  They 
took  It*  I've  heard  there  was  some  people  wbo've  gone  through  who  weren't 
even  in  the  storm  and  they'd  got  clothes.  I  don't  doubt  it  a  bit* 

Is  Can  you  think  of  anything  else  that  could  have  been  done  to  help  the  people? 

Rt  Well,  offhand,  I  can't  think  of  anything*  There  was  a  lot  of  ways  they  could 
have  helped  them  more*  As  it  is,  they've  got  clothes  laying  up  there  that 
have  never  been  used*  But  if  the  people  that  donated  it  would  have  done 
better  to  take  it  to  people  in  the  storm  themselves*  If  they’d  take  it  and 
give  It  to  people,  I  believe  they'd  get  more  good  out  of  it  than  they  would 
by  speeding  money  for  them,  'cause  they  know  they  ne.d  more  than  the 
Bed  Cross.  After  all,  the  Rad  Cross  is  a  good  thing,  but  'course  any  big 
organisation  costs  plenty* 


ft  Do  70a  lotto*  of  any  of  the  problems  that  were  handled  particularly 
"  well? 

Rs  Ho,  I  don't*  Just  here... we  11,  I  didn't  talk  to  any  of  then  long 
~  enough  to  pay  too  much  attention  to  it*  I  was  just  in  the  roam  with 
them,  end  ail  of  it's  a  pretty  big  ness*  The  field  kitchens  are  still 
here.  There's  a  lotta.  people  that's  living  out  of  that  that  has  home* 
It's  Just  hearsay,  now*  I  couldn't  swear  to  anything  like  that* 

There's  hoboes  around  here  go  in  to  get  a  meal  off  of  them*  'Course 
that's  the  way  they  make  a  living  anyway* 

Is  Can  yon  think  of  anything  else  that  wasn't  handled  too  well? 

Rs  Vo,  I  guess  not* 

Is  Bell,  could  you  find  out  pretty  much  everything  you  wanted  to  know? 

Rs  Is  ah,  I  guess  I  did.  I've  heard  everything  in  the  books,  I  guess,  just 
“  like  everybody  else  has* 

Is  Vere  most  of  theee  stories  true,  do  you  thlhkT 

Rs  All  of  them  had  a  little  truth  in  them.  'Course,  I  believe  there  was  a 
“  lot  of  it  stretched.  Every  time  it  changes  hands  a  little  bit  is  added 
on* 

Is  Vhat  were  some  at  the  stories  going  around? 

Rs  I  don't  know.  That  it's  two  tornadoes,  I  believe,  from  there  this  side’ 
of  Jniioonia*  They  claim  they  run  in  together — they  did  change  courses 
out  there — and  then  they  went  together  then.  That's  how  cone  we  have 
such  •  adds  stretch.  I  don't  know  who  thought  the  idea  up,  but  it's  a 
little  wider  from  the  river  on  in  to  Jodaonla.  Some  of  them  say  it's 
over  a  quarter  of  a  mile  wide.  Some  say  it'e  a  mile  wide.  'Course,  I 
don't  believe  it's  a  mile  wide.  I  didn't  step  it  off  or  anything  like 
that.  But  I  heard  one  men  eay  it  was  actually  a  mile  wide.  But  actu¬ 
ally,  I  don't  believe  it  was  over  a  half  or  quarter  at  any  place*  It's 
only  natural  that  there  'e  gonna  be  something  b lowed  dcwn  within  a  two- 
mile  radius— it  has  such  a  suction  to  it.  It's  bound  to  do  damage  in 
that  wide  an  area* 

ft  Did  jam  believe  moat  of  the  storiee  that  vere  going  around? 

Rs  Xm*  Didn't  hare  any  r*«*on  sot  to* 

Is  Did  yoa  hoar  any  storiee  about  bow  much  damage  was  dons  by  the  storm? 

Rs  Of  course,  I  read  a  lot  in  the  paper*  The  paper  says. ..I  don't  reaawber 
what  it  said,  but  Judsonia,  Bald  Knob,  and  the  whole  state,  $25,000,000, 
I  think.  I  don't  knar  whether  that  was  for  Judsonia  or  the  whole  state 
bat  I  believe  it  said  Judsonia  and  Bald  Knob  damage*  Vhite  County 
damage  was  $25,000,000.  'Course,  there's  a  lot  of  people  don't  know 
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how  much  damage  they  have  got,  own  in  town* 

I*  Hare  yon  any  other  stories  about  bow  the  relief  work  was  being  handled? 

H*  Yell,  the  radio  station,  as  soon  as  they  started  operating— they 

~  started  advertising  for  money*  They  said  they  were  gonna  hand  their 
aonsy  oat  to  the  people  individually.  Yell,  they  were  doing  fine* 

People  liked  that  better  than  being  handed  oat  through  the  Bed  Cross 
or  any  other  organisation*  In  the  first  twenty-four  boors  they  took 
in  $2,000  just  from  right  in  town  here*  Then  I  heard  later  on  they 
didn't  cars  how  much  they  got  in  full;  but  now  they  don't  know  what 
to  do  with  the  money.  They  haven't  got  any  way  of  distributing  the 
money*  They  don't  know  who  all  was  in  it*  They  don't  know  when  they 
give  somebody  some  money  whether  he  was  in  the  storm  or  not*  they  got 
all  that  money  and  it  looks  like  they  gonna  have  to  give  some  of  it  to 
the  Bed  Cross  to  diatrltite  it  after  all,  'cause  that'd  be  quite  a 
problem  for  one  man  to  take  no  more  than  that  la  and  distribute  it 
equally  among  the  people* 

Is  Who  Is  in  charge  of  that? 

Bs  I  don't  know  for  sure,  but  Mr.  Jones  and  Mr.  Smith  own  the  station* 

I'm  sure  they  thought  of  it  or  had  a  littl  help  on  the  side  in  thlnk- 
of  it*  They  had  damage  to  the  station  theirs  elves.  How  they  might 
have  already  got  rid  of  the  money  somewhere,  but  I  just  beard  that  they 
had  been  talking  about  not  knowing  what  to  do  with  it  after  they  got 
it,  and  I  believe  they  had  that  set  up  to  take  anything  anybody  wanted 
to  donate  at  the  station* 

It  Yell,  as  you  see  it,  why  do  you  think  the  storm  caused  so  much  damage? 

Bt  That's  a  hard  question  to  answer.  It  was  jout— I  don't  know*  But  I'd 

”  never  been  in  a  stone.  I'd  never  seen  a  tornado— a  lot  of  people  say 
they  sew  this  one  but  hew  it  done  so  much  damage,  I  can't  see  that  or 
understand  it  xqrself*  It's  just  one  of  those  things*  Mother  Mature* 

It  Have  you  any  idea  why  tome  houses  were  hit  so  badly  and  others  weren't? 

Bt  Yell,  that's  what's  hard  to  understand  about  it*  See,  theme  was  booses 
standing  right  in  the  path  of  it  and  it  didn't  do  more  than  break  a 
window  out,  whore  all  around,  everything  el^e  was  ruined*  There's  no 
explanation  for  it,  I  don't  believe*  It's  just  too  hard  to*  ••  the  re's 
nobody  can  figure  it  out.  It  can  clean  out  of  the  path  just  as  straight 
as  a  string  and  two  feet  from  it  it'll  leave  everything  standing*  That's 
what  1  don't  understand  about  it*  Take  more  than  me  to  explain  it — a 
business  like  that* 

Is  While  we're  on  the  subject,  did  you  hear  any  stories  as  to  why  it  missed 
Searcy? 

Rs  Mo,  they  said  they  couldn't  see  how  it  Biased  it,  the  way  it  traveled 

through  J ads onia  and  Bald  Inob*  Ton  see,  the  oouxse  it  took  from  Jadscnla 
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wwt  of  S  Xt  •tfrt#d  «*  •outb¬ 

id  it  got  to  the  river  oat  h.r»  «, *  ^8  and  a  half , 

dno  north.  Then  it  w«t  abort"  S2  thrt^^0^8  “*  went  •3j,08t 
wmt  northeast,  than.  It  aig-sagged.  than/t  ch*ng®d  and 

coop*.  Than  frag  Jad-nia  sTit^.?L^wJ  f  °**  -traight 
•ast  of  Bald  Knob,  tw  4.  “  *  'traveled  abrut  tea  or  fifteen  ail— 

tte  one  that  went  into  Tennessee.  I  donH^^  *?*  t*etber  that  waa 
they  had  one  in  T - rn.  **  4  «ow.  Later  on  that  night. 


"  Ibout  «W1  Old  jm,  ftaa  a,  torMdo  mut|(||lt 

-  *“*V  fwr  it  n,  «*«.,  ^  ^ 

-  ^  did  yon  find  oat? 

-  isra sraistasi^i — ^ 

I  really  didn't  iwaiixw  bow  bigit  waT^ii *°^^s^ding,  hardly. 
J”  ^*7  °f  the  residential  diafrictl^WiSV***4  ***?* 
figured  it  took  a  path  through  thj  business^  f8  C0B^»tely  gone.  I 
^deoaia,  there'a  not  a  bniSing^taSST^ elS^00*  1  w#nt  to 

*"  *  €°°d  quarter  of  a  ^de  theru  *  *xaB*t  ^  out.  And  it 

¥#U'  wh*“  dld  I°u  fiad  out  that  all  the  other  .  .  . 

•AA  wa  otilor  towns  had  been  hit? 

-  ®dld  Knob  and  Jodied.  *v.  , 

fdoM0^004  McCaU  “»  a^pSwiyd^Jo^dnd  22  f*4  nl5ht-  Nert 

I  don't  believe  it  was  fart.  KaneiJT  «troyad.  But  it  waa  a  ruaor. 
notidag  to  coopare  with  what  vent  around  f«"h°*sea  damaged,  but 
oarage  at  Augusta,  too  hut  4*  mj  t,11?**  x  believe  they  >nd  a  little 

*&*££  ££ '»  £*“?«*;  wT.^?* 

seven  or  eight  killed  thesw.  ***  lc^*®d'  I  believe  there  waa 

Ii  Bow  did  you  l’eel  rh'n  .v.* 

'  ■—  it  wee  ae  big  as  it  was? 

Sport  Sn<te^v3“  •"* 01  clow» 

«-  about  fifteen  or  S  blowd  ^atrfl.  S* 

Uenty  planes  wt  wt  Jf  toon.  &ey  had  fif f 14 

Oils  strong  wind  just  jacks? then  ^*5  ffStroyif?  wr®*7  one  of  then. 
Pe°Pja  were  driving  mice*  the  road  at^h*4*?7  0fflad  throil«h  the  air. 

£*  h?ft  13  tbs  cars.  2j*  planes  wore  14  *aa  IwrrP°ainfi  that 

SStSr  ™  •  *“ bi^  ^2-*?e4sj 

I*  Did  you  have  any  idea  wiwt  *k-  . 

—v  *«■*  wuat  the  tergn^o  would  be  like? 

Ri  I'd  beard  a  lot  of  *.iv  «»*_*  .  * 

I'»e  never  seen  one.  *  J®*t  *or*  or  1#8a>  *  large  whirlwind. 
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I*  Ho»'d  70a  feel  after  the  atom  was  orer? 

tiag* uflt  SSht^Sj.*0?  Sw  1008  boar*  «*  m- 

•«-*  1 s&svss  *• 

tbosa  1*0  lost  fSlcs.  I  i2gS?t£!?i  ««»Pt  *2  of 

can  think  of,  a  toal  •  "Cut  the  only  thing  they 

I*  Bw  y»„  „.r  b.„  ^  b>for<i 

Hi  So. 

I*  -Anything  similar?  Like  «  r,^. 

»  0r  flood'  or  «V  other  kind  of  ^ 

-  «°,  I'w  WirbMl,  Hi.  ttat,  fortomw,. 

-  r”  *”»**,  >»*  w«ld  ,o»  p,opl.  h.„  ^  MW„ 

fit  I  thought  they  all  did  fii»  Hm.rLi-  .i_  . 

t«ok  in  people  they  did^^eTS^J^u^.^  *ofO« 

S?ep  that  night-  They  eren  t^^es^Tt^T dJf?  *  Fi«c«tb 
£*«  £  l«n  'cause  they  didnThS!  r^f^.J081*1**1  that 
?J?n  the  nurses  cone  out  there  and  treated  2?Lth#?  8t  **“  ho*P1tal, 

Z  r* "  -u  “  w  LZ&'trzr 

you  kroo^f?0*  *0rt8  °f  Pe0pl*  wfao  did  *  P«*ticularly  good  Job  that 

*e  that  goes.  I’guew^lJt^of 1 haJThld1  d0n*  8004  WDI*  ** 
«mjn»t  Juap  right  in  them  njSuSj  iSTj*4  *^,ri®nc«  la  miming 
A  lot  of  *$•“»• timrm 

one  aa  nach  credit  as  I  would  anot^J^  3kT£U.I,d  ^ 

-  of  any  aorta  of  people  that  didn't  do  aa  nuch  aa  they  oould 

S7»l  that  di4,.t  area 

Sand  ^.^d^r^e^  S  ^  ^^Sw^St 
people  that  had  Uae  s*. tZrzzz!;*?*  “*»*»*  in? 

f  ■* d;  *"  "ppom  *«■  ^  « 

Mi  mr  bflj  triea??>  «  «Mtfcb«.  If 

the  fact  that  they  night  need  heln .  f  £Q*88  they  night  wake  up  te 

““ of  -W«t5«sy  Jfi3  5 
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and  just  gotta  bar*  help*  A,  lot  of  ptopl*  don't  think  about  that  until 
it's  too  lata* 

It  Did  anyone  sort  of  taka  over  particularly  and  aort  of  laadf 

Rj  I  don’t  know*  I'n  aura  that  aonebody  bad  to*  lb*  National  Guard  pretty 

”*  wall  took  care  of  all  that*  See,  they  vara  on  duty  bar*  about  tan  or 
twelve  days*  And  I  believe  they  had  the  Rad  Croes.».I'w  not  aura  bat 
I  believe  they  did,  and  they're  taken  car*  of  tbs  guard  systaa*  'Coarea, 
there  was  state  police  in  there  and  they  stayed  a  week.  Vs  didn't  hers 
bat  a  very  few  Red  Croes  woaen  in  here  for  a  while,  bat  they're  got 
several  in  hers  nov*  They're  directing  it,  bat  the  townspeople  art 
doing  the  work* 

It  Do  you  think  they're  doing  a  good  job  of  directing? 

Rj  Well,  actually,  I  don't  know  what  they're  doing*  They're  doing  an 

~  awful  lot  of  paper  work.  I  gueea  they  ought  to  got  sow* thing  dona* 

It  Did  you  help  with  the  relief  work  at  all} 

Rj  No,  I  didn't*  Drove  a  truck*  the  only  way  I  could  help  by  working  In 
the  laundry  and  keep  things  going.  I  did  work  on  Sunday  without  any 
extra  pay  for  it.  And  I  helped  that  night  in  bringing  paopOLe  back  and 
finding  places  for  then  to  stay*  V*  donated  clothes  to  than  to  the  Rad 
Cross.  Well,  I  took  sons  to  sows  friends  that  I  knew.  They  had  a 
little  baby  that  didn't  hart  any  silk  or  any  bottles,  or  any  plot  bee 
left.  I  took  then  sons  baby  clothes,  some  baby  bottles,  and  we  dldi't 
her*  e  can  of  nlUc.  That  tine  of  night  the  drug  stores  were  all  dosed, 
and  I  went  clear  down  and  got  the  ailk  and  took  it  to  thaw* 

I_J  Ear#  you  aver  dona  any  other  kind  of  relief  work  before? 

Rj  No,  I  haven't.  I  don't  know  whether  I  could  hare  stood  under  it, 
seeing  those  people  all... before  they  were  aver  sent  to  the  hospital* 

I  never  was  narh  of  a  hand  to  fact  blood.  I  don't  know  how  I 'da  acted 
if  I'da  seen  anybody  out  all  to  pieces.  I  never  picked  up  say  wounded 
at  all.  I  would  have  if  I  could  have  gotten  down  there  but  they  had 
everything  blocked  off  and  aessed  up— they  didn't  wren  know  what*  spy 
body  w»a  at  hardly. 

It  Well,  when  things  sort  of  calned  down,  did  you  find  it  harder  to  do  your 
regular  work  than  usual? 

Rj  No.  It's  nor*  hard,  is  all.  Just  wore  work.  Outside  of  that  it's  all 
right.  We  have  slot  of  strange  people  in  toen.  We  have  a  lot  of  clothes 
dona  there  and  we  don't  know  who  they  go  to*  A  lot  of  people  braght 
then  in  and  forgot  to  leave  any  name  or  anything  lit*  that  and  we  still 
got  than,  and  probably  nobody  will  aver  call  for  thaw.  If  they  don't 
call  for  then  within  a  reasonable  length  of  tine,  we'll  turn  thaw  over 
to  the  Red  Cros-s.  Most  of  the  people  that  were  cut  up  to  awount  to 
anything  at  all— they  stripped  their  clothes  off  of  then  thaw  put 


pajamas  or  something  on  thorn.  They  piled  then  op  and  sent  than  la 
to  the  cleaners  and  charged  it  to  the  Red  Cross*  or  something  like 
that.  The  Baptist  Church*  I  believe*  sent  in  one  big  order  of  dry 
cleaning.  Some  nice  clothes*  too.  Expensive  clothes*  and  we  don’t 
know  who's  they  are  or  anything,  ill  we  can  do  is  turn  them  over 
to  the  Red  Cross  if  somebody  don't  claim  them. 

1*  Veil*  do  you  still  think  much  about  the  storaf 

8s  Vo*  hardly.  Well*  I  do  think  about  it  quite  a  bit*  too*  but  1  don't 

~  give  it  too  much  thought*  'cause  they've  got  enough  help  in  here  now* 
if  it's  handled  right*  they  can  get  relief*  Salvation  Arwy  and  Red 
Crow  have  everything  under  control.  There  was  a  rumor  got  out  that 
the  Red  Cross  was  gonna  build  for  all  the  people  that  had  their  homes 
destroyed  but  I  think  that's  all  rumors.  They  got  a  lotta  hopes 
built  up  on  it;  One  man  told  them  he  was  a  storm  victim.  They  told 
him  to  go  borrow  all  the  money  he  could*  then  they'd  help  him  the  rest 
of  the  way.  Ain't  a  lot  of  people  able  to  do  it— ones  that  can't 
borrow  enough  money  to  build  a  how*  so  the  Bed  Cross  ain't  helping 
them  out  there*  that  1  can  see.  If  the  Red  Cross  is  gonna  finance* 
they  ought  to  loan  the  money  themselves.  I  believe  they're  trying 
not  to  get  tied  up  with  anything  more  than  they  have  to. 

J*  Why  do  you  suppose  that  1st 

Sj  I  really  don't  know.  Ever  since  I've  known  the  Red  Cross  they've  been 
that  way.  Even  in  service.  A  soldier  had  to  go  through  so  many  channels 
to  barrow  money  from  the  Red  Cross  and  if  ha  aissed  one  payment  on  it* 
he'd  get  court  martialled,  or  something  like  that.  That's  one  reason 
I've  never  had  too  each  use  for  the  Red  Cross.  Outside  of  an  amergenoy* 
—they're  good  in  an  emergency— but-  there 'a  so  much  rad  tape  to  it— I 
have  to  be  desperate  before  I'd  call  on  them* 

I*  What  about  the  Salvation  Army? 

8*  As  far  as  I  know*  they're  cooking  food  for  people  that  don't  have  a  how. 
They  feed  a  lot  of  people  at  that  field  kitchen  put  there  every  day* 

They  serve  them  three  meals  a  day  and  I've  never  seen  their  set-up*  I’ve 
seen  them  passing  through  town.  That's  about  all  I  know  about  that.  As 
far  as  I  know*  the  Bad  Cross  is  taking  ears  of  everything  else* 

It  What  about  Harding  College— do  you  know  what  they  dldf 

8s  They  did  a  wonderful  job.  They  had  two  empty  dormitories  and  they  filled 
thw  ap  with  patients*  Then  they  kept  them  right  there  until  they  oould 
find  hospitals  for  them  to  pat  them  in.  They'd  transfer  them  out  of  there 
to  any  hospital  they  could  find  in  tbs  state*  I  guess.  They  sent  a  lot 
to  Bafceeville.  Sene  to  Little  Rock  end  sow  they  got  here.  And  as  far 
as  the  doctors  and  nurses*  I  don't  knew  where  they  got  them.  They  ware 
short  m  doctors  for  a  while  but  I  understand  there  was  quits  a  few— 
rat  every  empty  building  they  had*  they  turned  it  over  to  the  atom 
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victim.  I  believe  there’s  saw  living  oat  there,  yet.  I  don't  knew 
how  long  they’re  going  to  allow  than  to  live  there.  I  don’t  know  Aether 
they  even  charge  then  rent  or  not.  I  know  one  lady  I  wee  talking  to  In 
particular— she's  pretty  well  up  in  eociety— end  she’s  living  oat  there 
in  a  one-rocm  apartment.  ’Course  her  pride  scene  to  be  hart  a  little 
bit. 

It  Is  that  tbs  ons  from  JadsonUJ 

Hi  Oh,  hah. 

It  What  did  you  think  was  about  the  wont  thing  about  the  atom? 

Hi  Well,  I  guess  people  being  killed  was  about  the  worst  thing  that  could  be. 

**  I  don't  know  whether  it'a  worse  for  those  that  got  killed  accidentally  or 
those  who  lost  about  all  their  fasily  and  will  lose  themselves  but  they 
have  to  lay  there  and  suffer  first.  Either  way  would  be  pretty  hard,  I 
think.  Then  there  were  sons  that  had  their  ham  txLowed  away  am d  were 
wounded,  but  didn't  lose  any  fandly.  they  been  taking  it  awful  hard.  It 
would  be  hard.  I  know  it  really  would.  1  lot  of  peopls  said,  *W»  didn't 
have  much;  but  what  we  had  was  worth  a  lot.* 

Is  Well,  what  do  you  think  kept  yon  going  through  the  whole  thin^V 

Hi  Just  had  to.  I  generally  work  When  there's  a  atom  or  anything  like  that. 

I  didn't  hare  to.  I  could  jest  set  bade  like  sows  of  then  do,  not  doing 
anything— but  ay  boas— the  aan  I  work  for— he  chipped  in  and  did  an  awful 
lot  and  I  worked  for  him.  Sometimes  I  was  under  orders  but  I  never  give 
it  a  thought.  It  didn't  make  any  difference.. ’cause  I  had  to— somebody 
had  to. 

Is  What  did  your  boss  dot 

Rs  Well,  he  took  in  almost  everybody  in  town  that  wee  a  storm  victim  that 
sent  their  cleaning  and  didn't  charge  then  a  thing  for  it.  And  he  donated 
son*  money.  I  don't  know  how  aoch.  He's  well  able  to.  He's  a  pretty  hard 
■an,  eons  people  think;  hut  he  has  got  a  heart.  And  he's  donated  a  lot 
of  clothes— unclaimed  clothes— 'cause  he  didn't  have  any  use  for  then  any* 


Is  You  said  you  worked  Sundays.  Sid  you  work  overtime?  —besides  that— on  your 
regular  weekdays? 

Rs  Only  maybe  thirty  minutes.  A  lot  of  people  said  they  didn't  have  any  clothes 
before  they  got  enough  clothes  down  in  the  Rad  Cross.  We  bed  to  have  clothes 
out  and  have  them  out  fast.  Well,  every  cleaning  and  pressing  shop  in  town 
was  overloaded,  and  we  ns  all  running  late  to  get  then  out  so  they'd  have 
something  to  wear.  There  was  only  about  a  couple  or  three  days  that  we 
worked  real  hard  like  th*t.  After  that,  why,  everything  sort  of  calmed 
down  to  normal. 

Is  Do  you  feel  that  the  whole  thing  has  changed  yon  in  any  way? 
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Rs  I  believe  I’m  a  little  wore  seared  of  blonde  than  1  was*  1  oarer  was 
”  hardly  aver  scared  of  thunder,  lightning,  or  anything  like  that*  Hart 
tins  one  cows  up  I’ll  investigate  and  see  if  I  can  see  a  funnel  in  it* 

I*  Do  yon  think  there's  anything  yon  would  do  differently  as  a  result  of 
”  the  store! 

Rt  Veil,  if  I  heard  of  a  store,  I  think  I’d  try  to  get  in  quick  and  help 
~  s embody  oat*  See,  there's  a  lot  of  then-  -three  people  that  died — that 
probably  night  have  lived  if  they  coolda  got  to  them  first#  See,  it 
wouldn’t  have  been  so  bad,  bat  they  lost  too  nach  blood#  I  never  give 
it  a  thought  that  there  were  so  cany  being  hart  as  there  were.  See, 
they  went  'way  on  up  there,  the  people  that  were  hurt,  and  that  night, 
too,  all  I  could  see  was  the  business  district#  I  never  dreawd  of  the 
whole  town  just  being  wiped  out#  And  actually,  we  figured  about  the  only 
people  that  were  hurt  was  the  ones  tbat  was  actually  right  downtown* 

Is  Do  you  think  the  town  at  Searcy  has  changed  In  any  way  because  of  the 
~  stara? 

Rs  Actually,  I  think  there  will  be.  Right  now,  though,  I  can't  tell  because 
”  there  are  a  lot  of  people  working  for  the  Rad  Cross.  I  believe  a  lot  of 

people  have  changed  right  nor  in  the  way  they  feel#  More  seared  of  cloads* 
I've  heard  a  lot  of  people  say  they  wasn't  scared  of  clouds,  but  who  say 
they  are  now* 

Is  What  shout  their  feelings?  Do  you  think  they'll  feel  any  differently  about 
things? 

Rs  In  what  way? 

Is  Oh,  I  don't  know-— It'?  up  to  you— 

Rs  Veil,  I  think  so,  in  helping  people.  I  believe  they  feel  norw  like  they 
should  have  if  anything  ever  struck  again  'cause  they  figure  they  wight 
be  in  it  the  next  tine.  I  think  they  leel  tbat  way.  If  they  don't,  they 
should.  People  ought  to  be  a  little  nor*  generous,  although  I  think  ererj- 
body’s  been  pretty  good  around  hare  about  donating. 

Is  Can  you  think  of  any  way  in  which  the  relief  aid  could  have  been  improved? 

Rs  Offhand,  I  can't.  Donations  of  clothes— -they  ought  to  have  acme  kind  of  a 
production  line.  Have  •  one  body  issue  each  gament,  Instead  of  letting  then 
go  through  there  and  just  pick  out  what  they  need.  'Course,  the  way  the 
stuff  was  brought  in,  it  was  just  piled  up  and  they  didn't  know  one  gament 
frc«  another.  There’s  so  "^iuy  people  who  coae  in  and  do  get  stuff  that 
would  have  to  try  on  baok  hoes#  If  they  didn't  like  it  they  bring  the 
clothes  back  over  and  call  her.  They  could  try  to  keep  it  straightened 
out  as  such  as  possible,  I  Mean-each  gament  was  separated  -each  as  coats, 
pants,  shirts,  etc.  But  they  let  thaw  crawl  through  it.  Tbat  was  another 
bad  thing,  I  think.  All  they  done  was  let  them  take  it  as  they  coae#  I 
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imagine  part  of  the  clothes  were  destroyed  by  being  handled  so  much— 
roughly,  and  torn* 

It  Sara  yon  gotten  to  know  anybody  better  since  the  tornado? 

St  Ho,  I  don't  believe  so*  I  haven't  talked  to  anybody,  outside  of  my 
cousins,  to  amount  to  anything.  People  I  always  knew.  I  have  met  a 
few  new  people,  but  aa  far  as  getting  acquainted,  I  haven't  done  that* 

I  haven't  hardly  got  time  to  get  acquainted  with  anybody. 

Is  Do  yon  think  you've  learned  anything  from  this  that  sight  be  helpful  to 
others  in  a  similar  situation? 

St  I  think  everybody  ought  to  taka  heed  to  an  electric  storm,  or  a  rainclood, 

”  when  it  gets  dark  like  that  and  it  should  be  daylight.  Everybody  that'll 
investigate  in  the  case  of  storm's  tracks,  they  ought  to  go  through  it, 
not  be  ashamed  of  it.  If  they  have  any  high  or  heavy  objects  in  the  bouse, 
they  ought  to  get  down  by  it  cause  it  might  hold  the  stuff  up  off  of  them 
in  ease  the  bouse  falls  in.  There's  several  lives  saved  that  way.  I  know 
two  or  three  said  they  didn't  know  what  to  do  and  they  said  they  Just 
squatted  down  beside  a  chair— something— platform  rocker,  or  anything  like 
that,  and  it  helped  knock  stuff  off  of  them.  Anything  higher  than  you  bam 
a  chance  to  save  you* 

I*  Do  yon  think  some  people  are  ashamed  to  go  down  under  something? 

R*  I  think  so.  I've  seen  people  laugh  at  people  for  going  into  cellars.  And 
maybe  those  that  really  would  have  liked  t  >  go,  it  embarrassed  them  and 
they  didn't  go.  I  admit,  myself,  when  I  was  a  kid  growing  up,  fifteen 
year  old,  maybe,  there  was  one  family  I  could  remember.  Every  time  it 
starssd  they'd  go  to  the  storm  cellar.  Well,  everybody  In  the  conscnity 
used  to  laugh  at  them,  and  make  fun  of  them  'cause  they  was  so  scared  of 
stores.  I  don't  think  anybody  should  do  that.  After  all,  if  they  are 
scared  and  nervous,  why  the  best  thing  to  do  is  go  in  end  do  what  they 
want  to  do  about  it.  I  do  know  there's  a  lot  of  people  building  storm 
cellars  that  haven't  bad  them.  Out  in  the  country,  especially,  where  ey 
folks  live,  nearly  everybody  out  there  is  building  storm  cellars.  I  think 
It's  put  a  lot  at  warning  in  people.  I  think  people  are  being  more  pre¬ 
pared  now  for  it  than  they  were.  'Course  those  things  happen  so  fast,  yen 
haven't  got  time  to  do  nothing.  There  was  a  lot  of  people  that  were  saved 
by  going  out  and  getting  in  the  car,  yet  their  bouses  were  completely  de¬ 
molished.  That's  what  I've  always  thought  I'd  do— get  in  the  car.  There 
were  a  lot  of  cars  that  were  completely  demolished  that  people  were  la, 
too,  but  they're  still  alive. 

It  Do  they  just  sit  in  their  care? 

Rt  Oh,  huh.  A  few  heard— «  few  say  they  got  in  their  care  and  parked  then 
where  they'd  be  feeing  the  wind.  I  talked  to  one  man  that  cams  two  hours 
after  the  storm— he  was  driving  a  big  tractor  truck— sleeper-cab— « and  he 
was  going  to  Bald  Xhob  and  Judaosia,  and  he  ran  right  into  the  storm  mo 
he  stopped  the  track.  It  was  empty  and  he  had  no  more  than  got  stopped 
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than  ha  felt  it  saving*  Be  locked  hie  brake  to  keep  it  fro®  rolling*  He 
felt  the  track  saving  dam  the  highway  sideways.  He  says  it  turned  his 
over  right  in  the  siddle  of  the  highway*  There  was  several  that  way*  All 
along  the  highway  you  could  see  ears  turned  over*  Bat  it  seemed  like  after 
they  tamed  then  over,  that  was  the  end  of  it*  Haver  did  turn  them  over 
any  more*  Got  thee  back  ap  on  their  side  and  that  was  the  end  of  it* 

Is  them  anything  else  that  might  help  somebody  in  case  of  an  emergency? 

Not  that  I  know  of*  If  they're  in  an  old  building  I'd  advise  them  to  get 
away  from  it  'cause  it'll  go  dam*  It  seen**.'  like  the  wood  buildings— 
frame  buildings — etood  better  than  brick  or  rock  hoasee.  I  don't  know 
why,  but  in  Judsonia  an  awful  lot  of  then  etood  up,  or  maybe  it'd  just 
tear  one  side  of  the  house  out  and  leave  the  rest  of  it  standing*  I 
believe  I  know  why,  too;  'cause  rock  or  brick  won't  give  or  bend  but 
wood  will  bend.  I  think  I'd  rather  be  in  a  frame  building  than  rook  or 
bzick  if  a  storm  cams* 
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It  Will  70a  tall  m  about  your  story? 

Rx  Wall,  I  didn’t  really  knew  the  storm  was  on  till  after  it  was  done  and 

~  over  with.  It  done  happen  so  quick  that  I  didn't  realise  that  was  hap¬ 
pening  Myself.  I  was  cooking  supper  and  I  just  didn't  pay  it  no  wind. 

I  didn't  get  scared  till  after  my  husband  went  out  in  the  country  W 
his  folks  and  addle  he  was  gone  in  the  Meantime  I  heard  shoot  the  stone. 

It  Has  did  you  hoar  about  it? 

St  there  was  a  lady— is  gonna  keep  ay  little  girl— with  we.  Uy  little  girl 
end  she  ease  s/ter  the  storm,  say  it  blared  Judsonia  away  over  there. 

And  that's  the  first  news  we  had— I  don't  know  how  she  heard  it — but 
that's  first  news  we  had  of  it. 

Is  Who  was  barns  when  you  heard  about  it? 

Rx  Who  all  was  hows?  Well,  I  don't  know  was  they  anyone  on  tbs  other  side 
or  not  but  wy  husband's  sister  was  hers  with  me,  and  ay  two  children,  and 
then  later  a  neighbor  girl  came  over  here— lives  next  door  to  me — she 
came  over  and  stayed  a  while.  Then  when  my  husband  got  hona,  was  hla  ad 
his  brother-in-law  was  here.  We  mads  a  hide  out  just  soon  as  he  got 
hone,  sell,  we  tried  to  get  into  Judacda  and  naturally  we  couldn't  ad 
we  got  over  there  ad  got  blocked.  We  shouldn't  even  a-trled  to  go  over 
there  bat  we  felt  it  would  be  of  some  help  and  so  we  tried  to  get  in  there 
—we  got  almost  up  in  town  ad  the  road  was  blocked  and  we  couldn't  get 
in  there.  So  we  just  turn  around  and  case  on  back  hone. 

It  Where  was  your  husband? 

Rt  He  was  bora.  He  was  here  walking  the  floor  back  and  forth.  Ha  was  trying 
— kinds  watching  the  clouds,  you  knew.  But  he  didn't — he  said  he  thoaght 
it  was  a  storm  but  ha  caver  dreamed  of  it  being  here— anywheres  close  here. 
It  was  lightning  so  bad  I  pulled  the  shades.  I  thought— that  was  the  only 
way— I  got  scared,  you  knew.  The  lightning  looked  like  it  was  almost  la 
the  house  and  I  thought  I'd  pull  the  shades  but  I  never  dressed  there *d 
be  a  storm.  I  had  no  idea. 

It  Ion  were  scared  by  the  lightning? 

Rt  That's  it.  Ton  know,  that's  how  I  got  seared  about  the  lightning  but  I 

~  didn't  knpw  it  was  storming  or  anything.  I  don't  know  what' I'd  e-dona 
if  it  had  been-  sure  of  it.  'Cause  I'm  sure  I  baa  nervous  since  every 
tine  a  cloud  cones  up— I  get  so  scared  I  don't  know  what  to  do* 

It  Vbat  did  you  thick  when  your  neighbor  told  you  there  was  a  storm? 

Rt  Well,  I  just  couldn't  believe  it.  I  just  couldn't  believe  that  it  was  so. 


"I."  stands  for  the  remarks  of  the  Interviewer* 
stands  for  tbs  remarks  of  the  Respondent* 
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My  husband  cans  in — whan  be  cans  in,  Ay,  we  told  him  'boat  how  much  it 
lad  blown  a ray  on  the  road  toward  bis  father's  oat  herej  before  I  really 
(  i  believed  that  any  of  it  eoold  be  so* 

I*  When  was  it  your  husband  went  out? 

Rj  Be  went  oat  just  after  it  was  over.  By  brother-in-law  came  by  after  he 

~  heard  about  it  over  there*  Before  be  left  borne,  a  nan  eaae  by  his  boose' 

and  told  bin  that  they  bad  been  a  atom*  Out  is,  he  overheard  this  nan 
tell  there  had  been  a  atom  and  he's  supposed  to  have  a  nan  In  the  oar 
with  him  then  that  had  been  killed*  Ha  was  taking  hia  to  the  hospital 
and  so  he  knew  where  this  place  was  at  and  he  case  by  hers  and  left  his 
wife  and  taken  ny  husband  on  oat  there  and  didn't  tell  ay  husband— and 
be  wouldn't  tell  ns  for  fear  it'd  worry  as  wanes— until  he'd  done  got 
oat  of  town  with  him,  and  so  we  didn't  know  a  thing  more  about  it*  Like 

I  say,  this  lady  cane  and  got  this  little  girl,  told  as  about  it — what'd 

happened* 

^  -  It  What  did  you  think  whan  your  brother-in-law  took  your  husband  avoy? 

Hr  Well,  I  couldn't  have  any  idea  because  he  had  asked  him  to  go  with  him* 

I  thought,  "He's  just  going  up  to  town — ■  and  ny  husband  said,  "Well, 
where  you  going?"  —and  he  never  would  tall  hia  where  he's  going*  He's 
kidding,  laughing  with  him,  says,  "Oh,  we  won't  be  gone  ten-fifteen 
minutes."  I  guess  they's  gone  three  hours  before  they  got  back*  Got 
out  here  in  this  road,  you  know,  everything  was  blown  out'n  the  road  and 
they  like  to  never  got  to  his  father's*  I  tell  you  I  was  so  upset  over 
the  whole  thing.  I  worked  with  the  Bed  Cross  for  a  while  with  those  . 
clothes  and  things  and  we  carried  food  in  to  Judsonia  a  couple  of  tinea 
and  1  don't  know— I  was  just  a  nervous  wreck  from  the  tine  I  heard  'boat 
i  it — well,  every  tine  I  go  back  there,  why,  I  can't  hardly  stand  it  to 

'  save  my  life.  I'm  so  nervous  any  way  all  the  time.  I  wanted  to  cry 

every  time  I  went  on  through  there— made  ne  so  nervous. 

It  What'd  you  do  then  when  you  heard  about  it? 

R:  Well,  like  I  said,  we  tried  to  get  into  Judsonia  and  couldn't  go  over 
there.  Everywhere  I  wont  they  said  they  wasn't  anything  could  be  done 
so  early.  Well,  on  Sunday  evening  when  we  came  on  back  town  and  I  saw 
they's  working  In  the  clothes  up  there  and  I  asked  them  then  if  I  could 
help.  &  lot  of — you  know — worked  in  there  and  I  never  did  give  anything 
in  the  way  of  clothes  'cause  they  went  to  advertise  on  the  radio  not  to 
bring  any  more  clothes  so  I  just  never  did  send  any  clothes  in  but  we 
took  food  over  to  Judsonia  a  couple  tines. 

It  What  did  you  see  over  at  Judsonia? 

(  Rx  What  did  I  see?  Well,  I  couldn't  tell  you— saw  a  blown-away  town,  about 

all  I  can  say. 

It  How  far  did  you  get  the  first  time? 

Rt  We  got  within  half  a  block  of  Main  Street.  There  had  been  trees— nad 
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fallen  across  the  road,  too,  and  everything*  We  got  in  such  a  traffic 
jane  jest  as  we  got  into  town,  and  torn  around  and  come  back*  I  was  so 
scared— ere  left  the  kids  here  with  ay  husband's  sister  and  her  husband 
and  we  went  by  ourselves  up  there  and  1  was  so  scared  to  death  up  bare 
—wanted  to  get  back  to  them,  too*  So  we  just  came  on  back* 

It  Did  you  have  any  idea  that  there  might  be  a  tornado? 

Rt  No,  I  didn't  think.  I  didn't  hare  any  idea  they'd  was  one  until  it  was 

“  all  over,  —till  I  found  that  there  was.  Was  like  I  say,  I's  cooking 
sapper  back  there.  I  never  even  did  go  outside* 

It  Khat  did  yon  think  was  going  to  happen  when  yon  heard  there  was  a  tornado? 

Rt  I  didn't  have  any  idea* 

It  Were  you  yourself  in  danger? 

Rt  No,  m'am. 

It  Did  yon  ever  feel  as  if  yon  were  in  any  danger? 

Rt  Well,  yes.  I  was  afraid  we  might  be— I  was  specially  about  three  o'clock 

~  in  the  morning  that  was— Saturday  morning — when  it  came— they  said  it  was 
-  another  one  cams  through  that'd  taken  England  and  some  of  these  other 
places  out  through  hern*  I  was  really  afraid  of  that  one* 

It  When  did  yon  hear  that? 

Rt  Didn't  hear  that  till  Sunday  when  we  went  oat  to  By  husband's  mother's* 

It  Did  you  hear  anything  that  morning? 

Rt  No,  not  that  I  know  of*  I  didn't  bear  anything  about  the  storm— this  was 
the  storm  that  came  at  three  o'clock— till  we  went  out- there* 

It  Did  any  of  your  family  get  hurt? 

Rt  No,  m'am* 

It  Did  any  of  yoar  other  relatives? 

Rt  Wd  didn't  have  anyone  in  there.  Not  even  anyone  that  we  knew*  We  didn't 
knew  a  soul  that's  over  there. 

It  Were  you  at  any  time  worried  about  what  might  happen  to  your  home? 

Rt  Nell,  I  was  worried  for  fear  that  wa  could  be  blown  away.  It  got  so  close, 
naturally  it'd  make  anyone  wonder  and  worry.  It's  Just  a  miracle  that  it 
didn't  pick  Searcy  up* 

It  How  did  you  feel  whan  you  beard  about  it? 
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I  Es  I  don’t  knar  hardly  bar  I  did  feel*  I  was  ao  upset*  'Cease  I  just 

{  ^  couldn't  believe  that  It  happened  until  I'd  seen  some  of  it  myself,  really* 

i  {'  Just  didn’t  seen  poeeible  that  it  could  be*  Because  we  didn't  have  natch 

;  x'  aign  here,  we  didn't  have  anything  that  it  was  a  a  torn  right  around  the 

house  here*  It  didn't  blow  any  trees — it  just  blow  a  chimney  top  off 
’  over  here,  Mjr  slater  live  over  on  other  aide  of  this  block  and  it  blow 

a  couple  of  trees  dona  over  in  her  yard,  I  think*  'Coarse  I  didn't  know 
\  *  they'a  down  until  it  was  Sunday — Monday — 1  fore  1  see  then  and  they  told 

ns  about  it.  I  didn't  realize  it  was  that  close* 

•  t 

Is  Ton  a  aid  yon  ware  opeetT 
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Ex  Hell,  no.  Just  for  ay  nerves— I'm  just  highly  nervous  and  can't  help  it, 

~  and  of  coarse,  naturally,  when  I  get  the  least  bit  scared  or  excited,  why, 

I  just— well  when  I  relax  it  makes  me  sick*  lou  might  say,  once  I  relax 
I'm  just  aide  awful*  It's  one  reason  I  quit  working.  I  work  two  days 
and  a  half  and  then  I  worked  till  9:1$  one  night*  I  Bays  "I1  s  gonna  have 
to  quit  'cause  the  more  I  work  the  sore  I  see  those  people,  the  sore  ner¬ 
vous  I  was*" 

Is  Shat  about  hearing  about  it— did  that  upset  you? 

Bs  Veil,  just  that  I  was  afraid.  I  was  scared.  I  was  excited,  too*  It  was 
~  just— enough  to  worry  anybody— that's  normal — so  many  does  get  killed  and 
left  homeless  and  everything  else* 

Ton  said  when  you  got  up  to  Judsonla  you  got  upset — would  you  tell  ms  more 
~  about  that? 

Bs  Veil,  everything's  just  blown — from  the  radio  station — we  began  seeing 
~  signs  of  it— and  then  as  soon  as  we  turned  off  the  main  highway  on  the 

Judsonla  road  nearly  everything  was  swept  off  cross  there— just  practically 
everything.  There  wasn't  but  a  mighty  few  buildings  left  in  there.  I 
just  can't  hardly  tell  you  how  I  did  feel  when  I  saw  those  laying  flat 
and  laying  cross  the  road.  It  was  raining  so  hard,  too,  that  you  couldn't 
see  hardly  what  you  was  doing  or  where  you  was  going.  After  the  storm's 
over,  why,  it  lightened  up  some.  And  then  it  started  raining  again,  too* 
The  traffic  there  was  so  heavy  I  wa a  afraid  we  was  gonna  get  in  there, 
either  be  sent  back  out  or  have  a  wreck  or  something  'fore  we  could  get 
out  -there.  Save  cur  souls  I  was  relieved  when  we  got  out  there.  Person 
shouldn't  never  do  that,  I  don't  think— but  that's  the  first  thing  you'll 
do— is  to  try  to  get  into  a  place  like  that — like  going  to  a  fire.  Soma 
people  helped  out  enough,  but  the  people — thay's  a  lot  of  them  went  on 
up  in  there  that  couldn't  get  in,  just  like  we  did,  and  they's  more  of  a 
hinder  than  they  were  azy  good*  Because  they  just  had  to  keep  watching 
the  traffic  and  bad  to  keep  road  open  all  the  time,  too,  for  ambulances 
and  people  to  get  in  and  out  of  there  that  was  carrying  people  out  of 
there*  If  I'd  a  been  in  any— I  don't  know  what  I  would  a  done— same  as 
they  done— the  beat  yow  could.  Something  terrible,  I'm  telling  you. 

It  Abat'd  you  do  with  the  children? 

Bs  Hat'd  I  do  with  them?  Veil,  see,  they  wars  out — it  happened  Friday  night 
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tad  their  school  was  oat— Friday  evening,  lad  they  ire  re — wall,  they  ge 
to  school  all  the  tine  tad  well,  work,  what  work  I  done,  I  done  the  hoars 
they  was  in  school,  see?  Then  of  coarse  they's  with  ns  over  Saturday 
and  Sunday.  We  went  hack  in  that  Saturday  morning*  'Coarse  we  couldn't 
get  in  there  in  the  car  we  hadda  walk  from  the  highway  on  into  town. 

We  didn't  know  until  Saturday  morning  that  Jodsonia  really  was  tom  op. 
Could  tell  from  the  outskirts  of  it  along  the  highway  that  it  was  damaged 
awful  badly.  You  didn't  realise  it  was  damaged  so  badly  till  yoa  got  an 
in  then.  So  we  walked  down  in  there  on  Saturday  morning  and  then  ay 
husband's  folks  came  down  from  Walnut  Ridge  and  we  all  walked  hack  in 
there  Saturday  afternoon— to  show  them— let  them  see.  They'a  still 
searching  then  for  bodies  when  we  got  in  on  Saturday  morning,  lfy  haabaad, 
he  thought  he'd  tried  to  help  acme  of  them— try  to  help  some  of  thma 
throw  back  some  of  the  rubbish  but  they'a  so  many  of  them  up  there  that 
he  couldn't  do  any  good  ao  we  just  looked  'round  and  cane  on  hems. 


Is  They  were  still  digging  there  on  Saturday? 

Rt  Oh-hah,  Saturday  morning— they  thought— I  believe  it's  three  or  five 

”  beauty  operators  in  the  beauty  shop  they  were  digging  for  Saturday  aonv- 
lng  that  we  knew  of,  now  we  don't  know  whether  they'a  anybody  else  or  not. 

Is  Sid  you  'talk  to  any  of  the  people  over  there? 

R:  Ho,  I  did  not,  anybody  to  speak  of.  tee  man  came  by,  asked  us  if  they  had 
found  anybody  or  if  we  knew  anything  'bout  his  daughter.  She  worked  in 
that  beauty  shop  and  he  hadn't  learned  where  she  was  at.  He  talked  like 
ha  was  out  of  town  and  heard  about  it  and  came  in  here  to  see  about  her. 

I  still  don't  know  anything  about  if  s he  was  ever  found.  They  claim 
though  that  they  weren't  in  the  beauty  shop — they  never  did  find  them  in 
there.  Easy  had  run — soeaone  had  said  they  had  left  the  beauty  shop  end 
run  sonswber&a  else. 


It  What  were  the  people  saying  about  it? 

Hi  Well,  I  don't  know— it's  first  one  thing  and  then  another.  Didn't  pay  a 
lot  of  attention.  We  was  with  some  more  people  and  we  were  talking,  you 
know,  and  I  didn't  pay  any  attention— except  this  man  came  by  and  asked.. •• 

It  Who  were  the  other  people  yon  were  with? 

Hi  This  girl  and  her  father  over  here  went  with  us  over  there  Saturday  morn¬ 
ing.  Then  we  had  the  children— kept  me  busy  holding  on  to  them,  trying 
to  keep  them  from  moving  around.  They  were  ao  many  people— they  wee  as 
calm  as  they  could  be— they  didn't  look  like  they  was  scared.  AH  that 
night  after  they  heard  about  that  storm  they  just  screamed  and  cried  here, 
well,  I  Dover  got  the  little  girl— she  just  never  hushed.  She  thought 
her  daddy  was  out  in  it,  though,  'cause  I  was  so  worried,  'cause  he  wasn't 
coming  homo.  And  I  couldn't  imagine  what  was  holding  him  and  I  was  afraid 
maybe  he  get  up  there  anu  maybe  was  in  it.  I  didn't  know  how  long  the 
storm  lasted.  I  didn't  know  anything  about  it.  They  were  pretty  upset 
about  it  that  night  but  they  haven't— they  didn't  seem  to  be  very  soared. 


7e  want  bade  op  Saturday  morning — they  didn't  want  to— got  bade  op  there 
Saturday  noon*  They  just  stayed  here  with  ay  husband's  sister* 

It  What  did  they  say? 

Rt  Oh,  they  just  wanted  to  know  what  caused  it  and  what  happened  and  after  - 

~  that  they  was  feeling  so  sorry.  They  was  so  synthetic,  both  of  tbea 
are,  about  anything  like  that,  ari  they  were  just  thinking  about  how  bad  - 
it  was  and  everybody's  things — how  many  of  them  were  blown  any.  Almost 
every  tine  they'd  eee  something,  why,  they  have  something  to  say  aboet  it* 
Every  time  we'd  pass  a  car  or  house  was  blown  away,  or  anything.  Wanted 
to  know  if  it'd  kill  anybody  and  what  did  they  do  with  them  and  tbs  people 
that  was  left  there,  or  that  didn't  get  killed,  where' d  they  go  tot 

It  Bow'd  they  seem  to  take  it? 

R*  Well,  very  well.  You  know,  that  night  they  cried  about  it,  bat  It  warn 

~  nerves. 

Is  How  were  they  after  that? 

R:  Well,  they  wouldn't  want  us  to  leave  them,  they  just  kinds  scared  they 

**  didn't  want  ns  to  leave  out  of  the  room  with  them* 

Is  Do  they  have  any  trouble  eating? 

R:  Well,  I  wouldn't  think  that's  affected  them.  They's  not  the  type  that 
eats  very  much  in  the  first  place.  They  never  fail  to  sleep  »n-  la 
fact,  when  we  got  back  they  were  asleep  that  night  we  came  back  from  ovar  . 
there — that  Friday  night  that  it  happened.  When  we  got  baok  horn,  wtgr, 
they  were  already  in  bed  asleep. 

Is  Have  any  nightmares,  do  you  know? 

Rt  Ho. 

It  What  were  some  of  the  things  that  your  neighbors  have  been  saying? 

Rt  Oh,  well,  I  don't  know.  It  was  just  so  much  gossip  going  on  mrtll  you 
don't  even  recall  any  of  it  hardly. ' 

Is  Did  you,  yourself,  see  any  people  who  lost  their  head?  Bid  yon  hear  of  may? 

Rt  No.  Oh,  I  heard  this  lady  in  hers  told  ms  about  sons  of  them  np  at  the 
cafe,  I  believe  she  said  cafe — up  here  where  she  works  at  tbs  Royal.  It 
seemed  to  be  in  such  a  dens — some  of  the  people  that  cane  in  there— they 
didn't  know — you  ask  them  what  they  wanted,  they  didn't  sees  to  understand. 
Some  of  them— Tou'd  just  make  them  take— just  force  to  coffee- 
put  it  to  their  mouth  or  something.  Bow,  when  you  hear  anything,  yon  just 
heard  it,  that's  all— I  don't  know  how  true  it'd  be.  I  guess  the  ones 
didn’t  get  hurt  probably  came  in  there  to  eat  and  I  heard,  too,  that  after 
it  was  all  over  with,  that  people  were  shocked  so  bad  that  they  didn’t 
realise  just  how  bad  they  was— those  that  lost  their  homes  over  them. 
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— Until  after  it  was  all  over  Kith  and  they  ware  able  to  go  back  over 
there* 

It  Then  what  happened  to  th am? 

Ri  Well,  I  never  did  understand.  Sows  of  then  just  sick  froa  shock*  I 

~  don't  knew  a  soul  that  was  in  the  storm.  I  talked  to  one  lady*  She  mas 
telling  me  abswt  what  kind  of  shape  they  mare  in— what— hor  they  mere 
left,  yon  know,  and  everything,  but  she 's  the  only  one  that  told  me  too 
much  about  it*  Tiro  or  three  toon  £5  froa  Doniphan  about  hear  they  mere- 
how  they  oil  escaped  and  didn't  get  hurt  or  nothing*  This  one  lady, 
though,  almost  lost  her  little  child  though — got  blomed  away  from  them 
in  the  store  and  when  they  found  it,  why,  it  had  skull  fractured— aisr** 
lost  it* 

It  Did  you  see  anything  wrong  going  on? 

Ri  No*  I've  heard  of  it  but  didn't  see  any  of  it*  Pick  up  anything  over 

~  there— I  don't  think  they  had  much  chance  to— had  it  guarded  so  well* 

They  have  guards  stand  everywhere  about  every  block* 

It  What  have  you  heard  about  the  way  the  relief  was  handled? 

Ht  Well,  I  haven't  heard  anything  about  that— haven't  had  a  chance  to 

~  anything.  Only  thing,  I've  heard  people  that  wasn't  la  the  a  tore  area 
cone  and  taken  clothes,  now  that  what  I  heard.  And  they  claim— the  anas 
that  told  me — said  they  knew  them  but  I  didn't  knar  them.  I  didn't  know 
too  many  people  here.  And  they  said  they  was  some  Searcy  people,  or 
people  in  around  here,  that  cote  in  and  took  clothes  out  of  there  that 
wasn't  even  in  the  store  at  all.  Probably  have  so  many  I  don't  think  it 
would  hurt  if  they  had  took  out  a  few*  Tou  know,  they  just  didn't  take 
what  they  needed.  They  just  take  what  they  could  get  by  with  and  that  a 
lot  of  people  couldn't  get  to  come  hare  and  gat  them-  they  just  take  them 
and  truck  clothes  to  them— lots  of  them  never  did  come  over  after  them* 

Is  Why  was  that? 

Hs  Well,  one  thing,  I  think  their  pride  helps— has  a  lot  to  do  with  it*  I'm 
sorry  for  them.  Tou  know,  they  just  act  Ilka  they  hate  it  so  bad— you 
ask  them  if  they  could  use  this— they  say,  "Oh,  I  got  enough.  I  don't 
need  any  more.  I  can  make  out  without  it,*— thing  like  that  and  soma  of 
them  understood  that  they  would  have  to  pay  for  these  clothes. 

Is  What  about  your  everyday  lift?  Was  it  upset  much  by  tha  store? 

Sr  Wall,  no.  Wall,  no— not  so  much.  I'm  beginning  kind  of  get  over  It  nor* 
I  mean  since  I'm  not  around  any  of  it  any  more,  ffhen  we  go  through  over 
there,  I  can't  get  it  off  of  my  mind  and  of  course  you  still  meet  people 
yet,  the  ones  that  we  haven't  seen— that's  tha  first  thiig  you  start 
thinking  about  is  the  store. 


Is  In  what  way  baa  your  lift  been  upset  by  it? 
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St  Sell}  it  isn't,  I  say.  'Course  while  it  first  happened,  why,  I  couldn't 

”  get  nysalf  together  here  far  wanting  to  help,  to  do  sene thing,  yon  know* 

1  just  forgot  my  house  like  I 're  done  the  last  two  days.  1  wanted  to 
keep  soae  one  and  yet  I  didn't— they  claimed  they'd  be  better  off  all  of 
then  in  one  place.  Then  they  would  be  in  individual  hoses  unless  we  found 
sonebody  or  knew  seasons  that  would  rather  ccae,  so  we  just  newer  did  find 
anybody  that  wanted  to  cose  and  stay.  They  have  ao  such  zoos  oyer  at 
Harding  College  and  places  like  that— was  equipped  to  taka  care  of  people 
that  in  that  kind  of  shape* 

Is  Tell,  yon  were  without  electricity? 

Bt  Oh,  yea.  That  didn't  bother  aa,  though.  Qneas  I  was  so  thankful  that  we 

~  was  s till  alive,  that  we  just— I  didn't  let  the  lights  worry  so  too  such. 
Although  I  was  kind  of  worried  a  bit  over  ay  ice  box.  When  sons  thing  like 
that  happens,  why  you're  so  thankful  that  you  don't  worry  about  things 
like  that* 

Is  Was  there  anything  else  you  were  without? 

Bs  No,  just  the  lights.  And  they  weren't  off  for  any  length  of  tlae*  They 

~  done  an  awful  good  job  of  getting  thea  back  as  quick  as  they  did,  I  think* 

Is  What  sort  of  problems  did  the  tornado  raise  for  you? 

Bs  Well,  nothing,  only  just  wanting  to  help  soneone — trying  to  help  and  won¬ 
dering  what  I  could  do  to  help. 

Is  What  did  you  see  being  done  for  people? 

Bs  Well,  people  was  trying  to  get  clothing  for  then— I  Bean,  give  then  cloth- 
ing  and  food  and  'course  thay's  broadcasting  every  day  for  noney  for  thea, 
well,  Saturday  morning  whan  we  was  over  them  people  were  just  milling 
around  store  or  less  other's  those  we  saw  in  there  trying  to  find  those 
people* 

Is  Was  everything  possible  done  for  thea  or  could  store  hare  been  done? 

Bt  I'a  not  out  enough  to  find  out  anything  like  that,  but  to  wj  opinion  there 
has  been.  But  I  know  that  there  wasn't  anything  lacking  on  the  clothes 
situation.  Whan  I  was  working  up  there  that  tine  they  was  still  short 
on  bedding  and  food  and  cash,  but  they  were  all  right  on  clothes.  To  mj 
opinion  I  just  say  second-hand  clothing  just  don't  go  so  well.  Ton  know, 

I  think  that's  one  reason  that  the  people  refused  to  cone  in  here  after 
these  things.  I  worked  in  soae  stuff  up  there  tyself  and  I  just  not 
rather  not  pick  up— they  was  so  dirty— and  I  think  anyone  that  eends 
things  like  that  ought  to  hare  to  wear  thea  thecn elves.  But  I  thought 
it  res  a  shams  that  sons  of  then  was  so  ragged  the  things  that  thjy  sent 
in  there  were.  A  lot  of  people  had  the  attitude — just  thought  they'd  toe 
glad  to  get  it.  I  don't  feel  that  way  about  it.  I  said— we  were  talking 
to  a  disaster  worker  fron  St.  Louis  up  at  the  fled  Cross  in  Jodsooia,  and 
ha  said  up  there  in  St.  Louis  th*y  didn't  have  any  luck  with  used  clothiiy. 


v*a«  0-9 
*r*xything  new.  It 

new  as  to  have  what  they  codd  *  I?JE^\]Wd  »«»r  hare  southing 
y>t  of  good  things  upthere  rifL^n^f*  ^  ®et’  'Coarse  there's  a** 
■Jew.  But  t£rL2  °f  real  ««*  ^ths» 

who  they  cans  off  of  and  ft^^ngiflth93r  don't  ^ 

80  •  1°*  °f  the*  were  left  wlthortS  ***  ?**  80rt  of  stuff 

JOU  knar,  washing  it  theeaelreslr  « l* “0rthill8  clean, 

^aned*  I  just  think  there  could  w?  1  aM*  *°  b*T*  it  dry 
noting  else,  to  hare  mM  a^t  ^thi^M  St  *rr^g!“nt8  *«*•»  if 
»  going  to  send  in  osed  (iSttiag^ikf U  waahed*  » 
*«i«  thing,  though,  at  that— that~but  1  P»»s  it's  a 
if  that  isn't  wS  caused  *Q*  1  J«“*  wonder 

•fter  then.  Because  the  food  was  taken  hesitate  about  coning 

like  the  first  few  dS»ri|£i  keep  food- 

erening  they  kept  bxx,adStin*fo^  Slo'^°!S7  Tbara~ 

ihurady  erening  and  worked.  But  thsr's  «nd  ao  I  went  up 

control.  Didn't  hare  any  systan  tMag*  *****  well  voider 

a*  jrm  sot  *°  b**ta  rtth.  %!£ 

to  so  •<~irt»ra<  «* «  11  ftod  op  Art? 

•  trade  ud  haul  It  to  tto  “d  •d‘dl  14  toto 

there  and  sort  it  again.  The/jert^Ln^.!!!  **  ^  *#t  it  down 

I  Just  got  kind  of  d£^Sdn Jtwh!?  ?***  **“*•  x*'» 
stand— Just  look  like  they  —  -*7. .  ****»  I  way  I  can't  tnder- 

“•  **  **W  ~Uj  sM  toto  . 

I*  Who  else  was  nade  about  that? 

of  than  sSd’to^gSSfSfc  ^TbSluS^ey'diS^r  S*  <a°th88* 

to*  get 

U*e  that,  that  you  ought  to  bf  1  * t  ,r ?  *  1  dfc't  «**  at  a  tinT^ 
f® a  °^t  be  thinkingabout  S*  hooor'  "Brwwlf  •  'Course 

instead  of  trying  to  figger  onStEfhot^J^  ®*?  P*1®®  to  8«t  it  done 
I  ten  you  a  tine  like  Sit  is  a'S^ia*  tiH  gOPn*  E*t  P*1*1  for  it. 

Pooj^e  that  were  in  it,  that  *°d  tho8» 

'“*~a*ac«a  really— knows  what  is. 


I*  Which  problems  do  you  think  wsxw  hwdled  wall? 


SI  STcLs  W°^t  kn°W*  *"*T- 

&  is  bz;  ss:  sl“v. 

Bed  Cross  loaned  us  sons  noner  and  fcP.If5P*!!0d  we  lost  °°r  b«hy  and  the 
•od  sooe  of  tho  paoDirheinL^ti!L  fida  **  *e  had  to  pay  it  back, 

hf  b4?*  'course  they  annotneed  orer  thl^SdP0^  baTa  to  PV  all 
hare  to,  They  had  heard  it  and  thr*  s.  f  ^  rad*°  that  they  wouldn't 
th*t  they  wouldn't  ha^to  plf U  °™r  *»  ®Uo 
*nry  cent  of  it  back.  £  ffi  to.^d  ^  that  w.  paid 

i?*6-.**™  really  against  then— they  M ld  tbe”  people  orer  here., 

the  i*d  Cross.  Urs.  P.  •«  fathS^-T^fr^7  WOal<in  t  <*«  anything  for 
to  rarbo^  it'd  to  th.  ^to  ^TS 

^  "“1*  1  40  bww  that  the  Salration 
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Arqr  dcn’t — they’re  not  oat  to — taking  op  their  tine  advertising  end  pat¬ 
ting  their  signs  up  like  the  lied  Cross  dene.  They  got  their  signs  end 
flags  on  everything.  And  then  there  was  sons  confusion  at  Harding  College* 
they  said,  ify  husband  heard  that  on  his  work,  I  believe.  Tbs  Bed  Cross 
went  over  and  pat  their  flags  op  there*  you  know.  And  the  Harding  College 
president  or  sons  thing  over  there*  why*  be  case  oat  and  told  thaathsy 
wasn't  gonna  pat  then  op  there.  The  Bed  Cross  asked  then  who  was  running 
the  thing*  then  or  Harding  College. 

It  then  what  happened? 

Ri  I  don't  know— we  never  did  find  oat  whether  they  did  pat  the  flags  up  or 

~  not.  7s  Just  wondered.  We  wondered  since  we  never  did  drive  over  there 
and  see  if  they  had  than  op.  I  said  we  ought  to  just  drive  by  and  see 
but  we  just  never  did.  Bat  1  don't  know  just  from  what  little  I've  heard 
about  them  I  think  I'd  lean  more  toward  Salvation  Any  more  than  I  would 
the  Red  Cross— I  night  he  wrong  'cause  truly  I  don't  know. 

It  Daring  the  atom*  Where  did  you  get  most  of  your  information  About  whet 

~  was  going  an? 

Bt  Well*  we  heard  a  lot  over  the  radio  most  of  what  we  got*  other  than  jost 

~  hear  people  talk*  hear  what  they  would  say  to  os*  hot  all  we  paid  more 
attention  to  was  the  paper  and  the  radio— unless  we  knew  somebody  that  we 
Imovsd  that  they  did  know  what  they' a  talking  about.  Too  hear  anything 
hat  the  truth*  I  said*  In  a  time  like  that*  yon  really  can.  Ion  hear 
everything  hat  the  truth. 

If  Could  you  find  oat  everything  you  wanted  to  know? 

Rt  Vail*  as  far  as  I  know  I  did.  But  I'd  still  like  to  know  wbat  happened 
to  those  beauty  operators.  I'd  really  like  to  know  if  they'd  found  than. 

It  Was  it  hard  to  find  oat  anything? 

B:  Ho. 

It  Was  tha  information  you  got  usually  true  or— 

Bt  Well*  I  think  it  was  true,  more  or  less.  After  all*  everything  was  right 
there  for  you  to  see.  They  couldn't  have  ids  represented  it  by  any  means. 
Because  it's  like  a  lot  of  those  folks  cams  dotm  from  Walnut  Bldgs— ones 
like  ourselves— ere  couldn't  believe  it  till  we  west  in  tterw  and  seen  it 
for  your  ora  eyes.  Just  how  had  that  really  is.  But  after  they  got  In 
there*  when  they  coca  out  they— well*  words  just  couldn't  express  how  bad 
that  really  wee.  I  know  that's  the  way  ws  ware— we  just  couldn't  realise 
it  nor  understand  it,  till  after  we  had  Been — till  after  you  eee  it.  It 
looks  unbelievable  almost  after  you  see  anything  nv+  that— how  it  took 
it  in  soch  a  little  time  and  dona  so  much  damage. 

It  Bhat  were  some  of  the  stories  that  were  going  aroead? 

R;  Thay  were  jost  talk  of  the  storm  sad  of  the  Bed  Cross  end  t as  Salvation 


Army.  I  know  a  lot  of  people  said,  too,  that  they  would  coat  near  given 
If  they  knew  none  individual  that  was  in  it  theme  lives.  Knowing  that 
they  would  get  it  instead  of— well,  I  think  we'd  all  feel  aore  like  that* 
If  we  knew  that  someone  was  a-getting  what  we  give.  Ton  know,  we'd  be  a 
lot  prouder  we  gave  it  because  if  you  gave  it  to  sonebody  that  yon  know 
would  get  the  benefit  of  it,  instead  of  taking  it  eone  of  these  organ¬ 
isations  and  letting  then— maybe  these  people  get  it  and  maybe  they  don't* 
'Course,  to  ay  opinion,  in  lot  of  cases,  a  lot  of  that— especially  money— 
there's  not  as  much  of  tbs  cash  as  is  donated  as  is  gone  for  the  benefit 
of  the  people  as  there  should  be*  They  nay  be  but— maybe  there's  a  lot 
of  crooked  people  in  this  world— do  anything  to  make  a  dollar* 

Is  Did  yon  hear  any  stories  about  bow  much  damage  there  was? 

Rx  Oh,  I've  heard  of  several  but  I  don't  remeeber  the  estimations  they  gave 

”  on  how  much  damage  there  was*  .  I  know  it  was  pitiful* 

Is  What  did  yon  hear? 

Bs  It  came  out  over  the  radio  and  in  the  paper — it  was  in  the  night  papep— 
all  the  time  telling  about  how  amch  damage  done  and  then  they  tell  it 
over  in  the  ness,  too,  how  much  damage  there  was  done  but  I  don't  member 
ary  of  the  estimates  they  made* 

Is  Did  they  sound  reasonable  to  you? 

Rs  Well,  no.  It  really  didn't  seem  like  it  could  have  boen  that  much,  but 

“  'course  anything  like  that,  I  guess,  they  go  according  to  what'd  cost  to 
put  that  back.  It's  probably  the  way  they  estimate  that  but  they's  soma 
of  it  didn't  sound  like  they'd  lost— I  mean  from  the  looks  of  their  place* 
I  know  they  claim  this  Jackson's  property  out  here  was  damaged  awful  bad — 
got  worse 'n  any  of  them,  but  I  can't  see  where  he  was  hurt— told  how  many 
hundred  dollars  damage— a  thousand— was  done  to  that  house  and  you  can't 
tell  there  was  too  much  dons  to  that  house.  I  wouldn't  complain  if  I 
hadn't  had  anything  if  it  didn't  hurt  me  any  worse  than  it  hurt  some  of 
these  people  that  does  lot  of  this  complaining. 

I*  Was  the  storm  much  wane  than  you  expected  it  would  be? 

Rx  Oh,  yes.  I  never  dreamed  it  could  do  anything  like  that.  We  lived— onoe 
when  I  was  a  girl— at  boos  a  tornado  came  bat  this  was  the  second  one  I 
ever  been  dose  by,  you  rr.  'Course  that  one  came  within  about  a  mile 
of  our  place  then.  KiL  t  lot  of  people  and  everything,  but  Ob,  I  just 
never— they  just  wasn't  a.  ing — 'course  it  was  seme  thing  to  Caspars  with 

this  bat  there  just  wasn't  as  much  of  it— it  didn't  take  as  big  a  strip 
as  this  one  took.  I  just  never  dressed  of  it  being— doing  the  damage  it 
done  and  how  it  dene  it*  'Course,  someone  said  it  only  lasted— memsons 
said  four  and  some  said  five  minutes  all  it  really  lasted— the  tearing 
down  part,  but  the  wind  blew  real  hard  for  fifteen  minutes,  they  said, 
but  this  here  only  lasted  about  four-five  minutes.  Tou  think,  hardly— 
it  just  looks  impossible  when  you  see  what  it  done— to  trrinV  it  could  take 
down  in  that  little  time*  I  got  scared  again  just  last  Friday— I  didn't 
know  who  I  was.  The  clouds  looked  so  bad  that  day— ths  wind  blows d  so 


It 

Hs 
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oat  I  nerer  heard  of  ana  *v-  .  . 

*«*  -  it  was  op  a.  «•  took-M 

striP~but  sooe  guessed  this  tobe  at*laast  it,S  * 

w  *»  «  l«ast  a  aile  and  a  half  wide. 

a#  -  ■  ■  _  a_  •> 


Tom 


ere— none  of  yoor  faaily  hart? 


S^SsSsS'"  *' 1 


JE*  *•»  job  worried  about  then? 


Hs 


oataSe«WiIhaddnoIi2atheBias  JJi  W>riled  ^“t  “»•  *hen  he  was  Koine 

^r^  co**  °*»r  hare  and  told  me— see!  it  W  iJif*Judaonia*  *h«n  this 
did  ******  b«t  then  I  was  so  *  wgi*ter  that  it 

~I  did  hear  about  it  and  all  that-?w£dTrt0,lt  7  huaband  after  he  left 
5*  gone  so  long  there,  he  was  in  it!  1. 

Ufa  S.  w1*4 «’*•'  *“*  mSL 

vOQTM 

fiat 


- - — «iVUQ 

-  t”r  “*  •*  Ml.  -1th  ,» 


*  *lth  «?r  health?  Hot  anj  sore  than  ntui. 


I*  Did  job  bare  any  npeet  stomach  or- 


so^rdJlm^^*8 ^^~but °I *haveWthat as t^ore ' **  ’T  kjl0,r“H,hat  caused  it- 
ao  it  doesn't  «ak.  any  differs/*  * *  "*  com.  al^ 

Rsm  1. _ • 


I*  Hew  long  hare  you  had  it? 


£*  I  dwi't  know,  bat  I'we  had  it  t 

eSSH.I.ir?a,t  beon  as  nerroua^as  I  “P0*1  111  *  long  while 

gestian  awful  lot  orer  there.  *“  099  *  there.  I  did  have  lndi- 


I*  1*  it  still  bothering  yoaT 


wconcUed,  I  wokS.0***11'  not  “  bad  as  it  was-I'm  getting  wore  or  lei 


I*  Any  headaches? 


8*  go. 


1*  Aw  yo«  sleeping  all  right? 


-  1  •*  *°  «~p.  It  M-  - 


so  long  to  go  to  Sleep 
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Is  Did  you  hare  a  lot  of  trouble  with  that  after  the  a  tors? 

Bs  I  didn’t  sleep  too  much  while  that  was  going  on,  I  really  didn’t*  The 
~  one  day  vs  just — yoa  know,  I  couldn’t  go  to  Bleep— just  laying  there 
thinking  about  it* 

Ii  Boa  long  did  that  last? 

Rx  Oh,  X  guess  about  a  seek*  SaoeSring  like  that— until  after  1  quit  working 
~  at  the  Bed  Cross— 'cause  after  1  quit  working  down  there  with  the  clothes- 
being  away  fm  it,  I  was  all  right. 

Is  So  yoa  bare  any  aches  and  pains? 

Bs  Vo,  nothing  else  but  just  ay  nerres,  that  was  all.  And  then  not  sleeping 
~  well,  1  cause  I  was  a  week,  any  way,  I  guess,  before  I  got  to. 

Is  Did  you  dream? 

Bs  I  don’t  remenber  a-dreaoing*  If  I  bad  a  dreaa,  don't  reaeniber  anything 
~  about  it.  They  usually  do— they  claim  you  dnam  about  whatevo.  you  go  to 
bed  with  on  your  ndnd,  but  that  isn't  true — not  in  every  case. 

Is  Veil,  hare  you  found  it  harder  to  keep  your  wlpd  on  things? 

Bs  lo,  not  caused  from  that— I  can’t  tall. 

Is  lh  general,  how  would  you  say  people  bare  in  toen  behaved? 

Bs  Veil,  far  as  I  know,  they  was  all  rl|jbrl.  I  didn't  sea  anything  going  on 
or  in  fact  I  didn't  hear  of  anything  like  that? 

Is  How  did  they  act? 

Bs  Veil,  everybody  eeewed  to  be  very  calm  about  it,  you  know.  'Course,  every¬ 
body  was  just  a-going  to  and  from,  working  like  everything.  But  whun  the 
storm  happened,  everybody  aver  then  was  just  as  as  they  could  be. 

I  don't  knew— I  can't  think  hew  they  could  be  but  I  guess  they  was  just 
shocked  so  they  said  they  wasn't  any  screaming,  any  crying  a-going  on  over 
there.  It  doesn't  sound  reasonable— to  think— you'd  think  th't  they'd 
really  be  a  lot  of  it  going  on.  They  worked  all  night  over  then  fro® 
what  I  understood.  I'm  pretty  sun  that  they  did,  but  they  said  they 
worked  until  they— I  mean  they  didn't  quit,  didn't  stop  till  they  got 
everybody  out  that  they  could  hear,  you  know.  They  didn't  bear  any  non 
woanlng  or  anything,  *y,  they  took  every**  out  that  night  that  they 
.  could  hear  and  get  a  hold  of. 

(  Is  lhat  sort  of  people  do  you  think  did  an  especially  good  job? 

Hi  Veil,  I  tell  you,  I  just  don’t  correctly  know.  'Course,  just  about  every¬ 
body  dona  the  beet  they  could.  'Course  everyone  likes  to  feel  that  they 
did,  anyway.  Try  to  feel  like  that  maybe  they  could  done  the  beet  they 
could.  I  was  through  different  buildings  ben  la  tom  when  I  worked  at 


and  they  nwd  to  bar*  plenty  of  hdp>  It  was  advertised,  bat  no*  I 
wouldn't  know  it  myself  if  I  hadn't  jut  passed  by  and  seen  it,  that 
they  wore  working  up  there  on  the  Sunday. 

Is  Which  ones  do  you  think  turned  oat  to  be  the  best  people  to  haws  around? 

Rs  Ho,  1  wouldn't  know.  My  husband's  soalng— he  can  tell  yoa  wore  about  it 

”  than  I  can— he's  with  the  people  and  I'n  not  oat  Mach. 

It  Well,  bow'd  yoa  get  started  on  this  relief  work? 

Bs  Well,  we  just  drove  by— let's  see,  Saturday  night— I  went  oat  and  asked, 

~  went  oat  to  the  Legion  Hat  and  to  the  Armory,  to  see  if  we  could  see  any¬ 
body  we  knew  op  there,  and  they  told  ns  that  they  didn't  hare  anything 
right  at  the  Legion  Hat  bat  that  they  had  Just  lots  of  clothes  over  at 
the  Waitldn  Motor  Company  there  and  they  were  unloading.  We  did  drive 
on  by  there.  We  saw  a  big  truck  there  unloading  the  clothes.  And  Sunday 
evening  we  case  back  into  town,  why,  we  stopped  by  there  to  see  they  needed 
any  help,  you  know,  and  they  told  ae  they  sure  they  could  use  me  bo  I  went 
in  Monday  Morning. 

Is  Ton  said  you  took  food  up  to  Jodsonia? 

R s  We  took  it  in  a  couple  of  tines.  My  husband's  folks  sent  out  some  stuff. 

We  went  out  there  one  night  and  they  sent  in  soma  eggs,  nsat  and  butter 
and  we  taken  that  over  there  for  then.  And  we'd  taken  in  what  cooking 
vessels  I  could  end  dishes  1  had  to  snare  and  food'  I  had  to  spare. 

Is  Did  you  do  any  other  work  out  there  in  Judsonia? 

fi:  Ho. 

Is  How  long  did  you  work  at  the  Bed  Cross? 

Rs  Wall,  I's  work  Monday  and  Tuesday  and  then  Tuesday  night  at  9:15,  oh,  a 
couple  hours,  and  I  worked  Thursday  afternoon.  My  husband  worked  in  the 
company  he's  in,  they  helped  clean  up  over  there,  I  think,  Monday,  at 
Bald  Knob  aid  Judsonia,  Monday  and  Tuesday. 

Is  When  things  calmed  down,  did  you  find  it  any  harder  to  do  your  regular  work? 

Rs  No. 

Is  Do  you  still  think  about  the  storm? 

Rs  lah.  Can't  help  but  think  about  it. 

Is  What  do  yoa  think? 

Rs  Well,  Just,  yoa  know,  just  wondering.  I  feel  sc  sorry  for  those  people 
that  are  in  it,  you  know,  that  were  losing  their  tam a  and  everything. 

Is  Tou  said  you  couldn't  sleep  for  thinking  about  it.  What  were  you  thinking 
then? 


Rj  Wall,  yea  knew,  I  just  had  wj  Hind  on  the  atom  and  on  all  the  people 
~  that  were  in  over  there.  Hoe  awful  it  really  was. 

It  Still  talk  about  it  pretty  each? 

Hi  Well,  you  know,  not  near  aa  each  as  we  did  for  a  while*  Because  not  any 
~  of  it  in  the  papers  any  wore,  just  not  in  the  news,  so  just  don't  think 
about  it  as  much  any  wore* 

It  What  do  you  say  about  it  now? 

Rt  What  do  I  say?  I  just  ask,  you  know,  the  ones  I  haven't  seen*  I  just  ask 
~  them  wbmt,  you  know,  just  ask  them  if  they  heard  about  the  stars* 

It  What  was  the  worst  thing  about  the  storm  for  you? 

Rt  No,  I  couldn't  tell  you— I  really  don't  know* 

It  Does  anything  stand  out  in  your  mind  at  all? 

Rt  No— just,  you  know — other  than  the  people  that  are  left — I  said  the  people 
~  that  axe  left  worse  off  than  the  ones  that  it  really  took  on,  I  guess, 

because  lot  of  them  are  left  homeless  and  a  lot  of  their  families  are  broken 
up  and  I  always  wish  they's  something  I  could  do  but  just  seem  like  I  can't 
do  for  nysalf  the  way  I'd  like  to  much  less  anybody  else— seem  like  little 
that  we  can  do* 

It  Do  you  feel  as  if  you're  changed  in  any  way  on  account  of  all  this? 

R:  Wall,  I  should  be... all  such  a  lesson  for  everybody — everybody  ought  to 
“  change  for  the  best. 

It  What  do  you  mean — Lesson? 

Rt  Well,  you  know,  that  is  an  experience  everybody  had  to  face*  It  really 
ought  to  make  them  change  and  want  to  do  right  'stead  of  living  like  lot 
of  them  lives. 

It  Have  you  changed  any  of  your  ideas? 

Rt  Well,  not  that  I  know  of— 

It  Do  you  think  there’s  anything  you  would  do  different  as  a  result  of  this? 

Rt  I  don't  know  what  it  would  be* 

It  Do  you  think  that  the  town  has  changed? 

Rt  Well,  I  jest  couldn't  tell  you— I  just  don't  know* 

It  Have  you  got  to  know  anybody  better? 
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Ej  Ho,  just  talk  to  thoa  just  a  few  *inntes — I  stay  horns  pretty  aoeb — I 

~  don't  meet  too  many  people*— only  Just  yon  aeet  aoze  at  a  tin*  Ilka  that 
when  you're  out  working  with  then. 

It  Do  you  think  you  learned  anything  as  a  result  of  thlst 

Rs  Veil,  I  really  don't  know*  I  think  I  can  be  no  re  thankful  than  I  was 

—  before  this*  You  know,  I 'a  satisfied  with  sy  surroundings  than  1  was* 

Other  than  that  I  can't  tell*  Everytine  I  started  to  gripe  about  sou¬ 
thing,  wty,  I — I  think  of  those  people  that  are  less  fortunate  than  1  an* 

I:  You  said  that  there  were  people — stories- — about  the  Bed  Cross? 

Ej  I  just  don't  know  any  of  the  Bed  Cross  workers  myself,  just  what  I  have 

—  heard— just  heard  than  talk  about.  'Course  the  people  I  worked  with  up 
there,  I  didn't  know  then  either.  But  they' a  a  lot  of  people— I  think 
they  would  a  give  if  they'd  know,  you  know,  that  it  was  for  an  individual — 
someone  that  they  knew  that  they  could  help  that  would  get  the  benefit 

of  it*  Talked  to  two  or  three,  you  know,  that  said  that  they  hadn't  give 
anything — if  they  just  knew  it'd  be  going,  they'd  get  the  benefit  of  it, 
they'd  give*  They  asked  if  I  knew  of  anyone— not  knowing  anybody,  I 
didn't  know  who  were  the  storm  victims  and  who  weren't* 

I:  I  wasn't  sure  that  I  understood  your  reasons  for  stopping  working  at  the 
Bed  Cross. 

St  I  just  bad  so  much  to  do  here  at  the  house  with  the  kids  and  my  husband 
working,  and  I  was  almost  sick  over  working  down  there— then  I  had  to 
quit  or  else  I  could  bo — so  I  just  quit.  I  wasn't  getting  anywhere  up 
there.  I  said — shoot,  if  I  wasn’t  going  to  accomplish  anything— people 
wasn't  a-cosaing  in,  why,  you  know,  that  I  could  help  take  care  of— to 
try  to  get  them  fixed  up  with  any  clothes  or  anything — so  I  just— just 
seem  like  I  wasn't  accomplishing  anything— being  away  from  home  all  day, 
as  much  as  I  had  to  do  at  home — housework  that  had  to  be  done  there* 

I'm  just  not  well,  anyway,  so  I  just  have  to  do  what  I  can  do  at  home, 
you  know  what  I  mean.  I  don't  feel  like  doing  my  own  work  and  as  sure 
as  I  try  to  do  something  like  that,  why,  I  just  can't  soke  a  go  of  it* 

I  don't  try  to  work  out  at  all,  you  know— that's  the  first  work  I  done 
outside  «y  home  work  here* 

I:  How  many  times  did  you  go  to  Judsonia? 

R:  We  went  over  Saturday  morning,  Saturday  afternoon*  'Course  they— we 

”  went  over  Monday  evening,  I  believe,  after  ay  husband  got  in  from  work, 
and  then  I  went  over  again  Friday  evening— then  we  drove  over  the  week¬ 
end  on  way  out  to  Walnut  Ridge.  There's  so  much  work  here  to  be  done 
that  there'll  be  signs  of  this  tornado  for  years  to  come.  People  that 
are  able  to  build  back,  naturally  are  going  to  build  right  back.  That 
what' e  heartbreaking— are  those  people  that  are  not  able  to  build  their 
hones  back*  And  these  real  estate  men  are  gonna  do  their  best  to  try 
to  buy  their  place  'cause  they  feel  in  time  like  this  that  people  gonna 
give  their  property  away  over  there*  I  know  they's  a  lady  telling  ms 
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Asat  cos  mb.  Ha  bad  HU  the  next  day  at  noon  to  sake  op  bis  sdad  to 
sell  Ids  property  or  whether  be  would  try  to  m  the  risk  of  sobs  tins 
bring  able  to  back.  'Course  they  lot  of  these  people  that  were 
Mt  didn't  one  any  property  sad  was  in  bad  shape  to  begin  with  before 
all  tola  6MB  along. 


Is  Bid  real  estate  asn  try  and  bay  up* 

fis  Hat's  what  ene  lady  told  ne — forget  who  that  was.  That  nan  was  thought 
~  he  could  get  it  just  dirt  cheap  'cause  he  knew  they  couldn't  build  it 
bade.  They'd  jest  be  glad  to  get  it  order  to  hare  the  nooay  out  of  it. 
That's  just  note  or  lose  taking  advantage  of  the  people,  I  think.  Seas 
like  it  was  ay  aunt  telling  ne  a  he  heard,  I'm  not  for  sure.  I's  over  to 
her  bouse  last  night.  1  dsa't  know  whether  I  heard  it  over  there  or 
whether  I  read  it  in  the  paper— believe  she  told  ne.  But  that's  the 
first  I  bed  heard  of  that,  you  know.  But  it  goes  to  reason— sounds 
reasonable  that  they  would,  lad  they' a  probably  people  over  there  that 
don't  want  to  build  back  there — maybe  for  fear  of  another  store  or  maybe 
they  just  not  able  to  build  back  there  or  if  they  need  to  sell  tb?ir 
place  to  have  the  cash  to  live  on. 


Is  Toe  really  ear  quite  a  hit  of  it,  didn't  yon? 

Bs  Xah.  Seen  all  I  wanted  to  see  batseen  here  and  far's  it  went  other  side 
Jinlewil a,  and  Iron  here  out  to  hie  dad's.  I  think  I  noticed  in  paper 
wherw  they  were  advertising  tornado-proof  building  material.  I  think 
that's  ao  silly.  There'll  be  a  lot  of  people  that  will  fall  for  that, 
specially  these  people  that  were  hit  by  the  storm,  1  think.  And  the 
way  1  see  it— there's  just  not  any  tornado-proof  building  material— 
just  go  over  Jmdsonia  and  look  for  your  own  eyes.  There's  not  anything 
yon  can  put  vp  against  that.  When  the  Higher  Power  gets  ready  to  take 
things  like  that,  to  ay  opinion,  they're  gone— don't  care  what  it's  made 
out  of.  Bat  people  will  do  that  and  that's  another  way  of  making  money 
'cause  they  know  these  people  are  scared  and  frightened  over  this  tornado 
and  knowing  that  it  could  happen  again,  and  they'll  go  on  selling  this 
staff  bare,  making  a  big  lot  of  money  off  of  it  and  klnda  break  the 
people  that  cam  afford  to  build.  Said  they  would  last  200  years.  Why, 
that's  jnt — they*  a  a  lot  of  people  thought  these  hers  brick  hones— 
these  cobblestone  homes— well,  they  were  just  the  stuff.  Well,  they  were 
as  many  of  then  just  about  took  darn  over  there,  looks  like— the  brick 
buUdbigs,  cobblestones,  and  all,  went  down  over.  Ton  know,  they  went 
deem  jest  the  same's  the  frame  houses,  and  there  is  a  lot  more  danger  in 
them  than  in  the  frsae  houses,  'causa  once  a  bunch  of  brick  falls  on  you 
w by,  they's  not  gcama  be  much  chance  getting  out  from  under  it,  to  ly 
opinion.  There  was  probably  more  hurt  in  the  buildings  like  that  than 
they  wears  in  the  frame  ones — I  wouldn't  doubt  what  they  was.  However, 
they’s  people  escaped  over  there  that  just— you  wonder  how  an  earth  they 
done  it,  but  they  did.  Hot  that  anybody  that  wasn't— that  doesn't  be¬ 
lieve  1m  uod  that  really  ought  to— they  ought  to  know  that  human  hands 
had  ns  band  in  this,  when  they  see  something  like  that.  We  have  got 
people  that  don't  believe  in  God,  you  know.  They  just  swear  there  isn't 
any  etch  thing.  Bren  a  sinner,  myself, — I  realise  that  this  makes  you 
realise  even  mote  that  just  bow  dargeroos  anything  like  that  is  and  they's 
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bound  to  bo  southing  Higher  haring  a  hard  In  tills  than  jut  people. 

Makes  you  realise  hoe  quick  it  could  happen  to  you,  too*  'Coaxes,  I  Mrs 
always — never  hare  got  to  the  place  where  I  didn't  think  vhat  southing 
couldn't  happen  to  you,  but  se  got  lot  of  people  get  so  high  up  In  the 
world  think  they  am  it  and  everything  that's  in  it  and  everything  else, 
and  it  takes  something  like  this  bring  then  dam  equal  with  standard  of 
living  again*  Jut  fulfilled  the  Bible— don't  see  shy  aqybody'd want 
to  put  up  a  story  of  building  against  thus  things* 

Is  Do  you  think  there  is  anything  people  can  do? 

Es  Veil,  I  guess  there  is*  I  don't  knar  hat  I  still  don't  believe  putting 

—  up  any  kind  of  a  building  like  that  to  keep  it  frcw— well,  I'm  not  any 
hand  to  go  to  storm  cellars,  myself,  jut— I  don't  know  shat  yoa'd  call 
it— s<ms  people  call  it  hard-shelled  Baptist— you  knar.  I'm  not  a  Baptist 
or  anything,  hut  I  jut  believe  vhat  is  to  he  sill  he  if  it's  year  tine 
to  go,  you  gonna  go,  I  don't  care  where  you're  at  'cause  it  just  been 
proved  that  people  have  gone.  They've  jut  been  taken  out  of  stars 
cellars  and  everything  else,  so  that's  ihy  I  say  tfaey's  not  nay  leave  in 
running*  . 

1  don't  knar — it 1  s  really  sows  thing  when  you  really 'get  about  it. 

I  'speet  if  I  was  close  to  one  and  seen  one  coning  that  I'd  hide  out  for 
it.  I  tell  you,  I  know  we  did  with  the  first  one,  I  know  that*  I  remem¬ 
ber  before — 'course  everybody— I  mean  in  that  neighborhood— they  build 
stone  cellars  jut  coming  and  going,  which  they'll  probably  do  after  this, 
too.  las  so  scared.  Ton  know  how  panicked  we  waa — we  jut  couldn't— 
well,  it  was  that  way  for  a  long  time,  too,  1  tell  yon.  Seems  like  jut 
never  got  over  that.  And  that  was  jut  a  small  strip  of  it  that  it  took 
in  there,  to  compare  with  this* 
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It  is  understood  that  both  tha  — 

■ethods  and  tbs  questionnaire  bar* in  pro¬ 
posed  will  ba  adapted  to  tha  type  of  coat- 
•unity  and  type  of  disaster  Involved.  Da 
this  adaption  fell  consideration  will  ho 
given  to  tha  suggestions  oad a  by  Dr.  Herbert 
Goldhaaer  and  by  others  at  the  conference 
held  at  Medical  Division,  10  Jenaary  1950. 


Studies  of  disasters  have  been  both  sparse  and  unsystematic.  As  an 
exanln&tion  of  tha  oxicting  literature  will  indicate,  they  consist  priaarily 
of  Isolated  descriptions  of  a  variety  of  natural  disasters— floods,  explosions, 
fires,  mass  hysterias,  etc. — t.d  of  warttae  observations. 

list,  there  appear  to  be  constant  elements  in  the  great  variety  of 
situations  usually  referred  to  aa  "disasters."  The  eoesaon  factor  in  all  of 
then  is  the  presence  of  actual  or  potential  danger,  loss  and  deprivation  for 
the  residents  of  the  affected  area,  and  the  story  of  disaster  control  wy  be 
suaaed  op  as  attempts  to  preserve  usual  functioning  at  as  efficient  a  level  aa 
possible,  while  oodbattlng  the  danger  and  miniaiaing  lose  and  deprivation. 


It  would  appear  fro*  the  literature  bearing  on  many  disaster  situation* 
that  the  ainiaua  eleaents  in  efficient  disaster  control  ares 

1*  The  redaction  end  control  of  panic  reactions.  ahile  people 
are  EaUy  f  rightenea  and  oat  of  control/  the  emergency  is  at  its 
worst.  Once  people  can  be  brought  to  subordinate  their  fears  to 
disciplined  countermeasures,  reconstruction  is  under  way* 

2.  Orgaisation  and  effective  leadership.  It  la  apparent  that 
one  of  the  ways  in  which  panic  ia  brought  under  control  la  through, 
tiia  emergence  of  effective  leadership  which  organises  the  activities 
of  people  and  direots  tbea  toward  pzaotioal  ends.  Mi  —inn,  of 
course*  that  the  specific  objectives  of  oontrol  in  a  particular  dis¬ 
aster  east  be  formulated  by  or  for  the  leadership. 

3.  The  elimination  of  eonfuaion.  Cbe  of  the  objects  which  organ- 
isation  and  good  leadership  achieves  ia  reducing  the  situation  to 
order  by* 


a.  Directions  to  the  public  as  to  how  to  prooeed. 

The  coeaunication  of  the  specific  objectives  of  control  to* 
the  publio  along  with  specific  Instructions  aa  to  how  to 
iapleasnt  these  helps  to  reduce  the  public's  feelings  of 
helplessness  and  makes  for  efficiency  of  effort. 

b.  Adequate  and  authoritative  information.  A  realistic  view 
of  tha  situation*  widely  disseminated  to  the  public,  will  dis¬ 
courage  the  spread  of  disruptive  rumors,  and  will  combat  uaear- 
ranted  reactions  of  either  defeatism  or  exaggerated  optimism. 

A  central  authority  would  seam  to  produce  order  most  rapidly) 
in  every  instance  examined  in  which  several  autonomous  groups  entered 
the  relief  work,  there  were  conflicting  definitions  of  objectives,  con¬ 
tradictory  instructions  to  tha  public,  and  competition  beteeeo  author¬ 
ities,  all  of  which  impeded  both  the  emergency  and  tbs  reconstruction 
work. 

It*  The  securing  of  conformity  to  emergency  remlations.  It  la  essen¬ 
tial  that  tha  people  of  the  cceunaiity  cccply  with  necessary  regulations) 
carry  oat  special  tasks  to  which  they  are  assigned,  and  refrain  from 
disruptive  and  lawless  behavior  daring  tbs  emergency. 

$•  The  rntnlaigstlcn  of  dlscogfort.  brsry  effort  should  be  to 
dnisise  physical  di&coEfort,  to  provide  relief,  food  and  shelter  to 
the  victims  of  the  disaster* 

6.  The  maintenance  of  publio  morale.  Morale,  of  course,  is  tbs  key 
to  disaster  ooanroi)  without  it  the  cooperation,  and  conformity  needed 
from  the  publio  will  not  be  forthcoming.  Major  morals  problems  which 
nead  to  be  met  arei 


a.  Soeing  that  energies  vrt  dtlreoted  toward  "the  oomaon  enegr*< 
the  disaster  ‘find  not  diverted  into  resentments  and  aggressions 
within  tha  population* 


b*  Bquallxstlua  af  sacrifices  —  far  as  possible*  Invidious 
resentments  mtf  b*  SnSdsed  in  this  way* 


e*  Attention  ts  the  problem  of  public  mdsistendlBg*  Adequate 
explanation  3»  a— dad  to  help  the  public  accept  the  necessity 
of  anaraidabls  sacrifices  and  to  understand  the  need  for  various 
apaclal  regal  >tim 

7«  Rapid  reconstruction.  Perhaps  tba  greatest  element  in  maintaining 
morale  is  visible  eviosnee  of  progress  being  aade  toward  noimLity.  For 
this  reason,  rapid  reiEStitgtion  at  ordinary  services — gas,  electricity, 
transportation,  etc,  say  hearten  people  disproportionately’* 

Because  of  these  constant  si— ants  in  disasters  and  in  disaster  control, 
it  is  felt  that  onpirlcal  stody  of  peace-tine  disasters  sill  yield  knowledge 
applicable  to  the  understanding  sad  control  not  only  of  psace-tiae  disasters  bat 
also  of  those  which  way  be  anticipated  in  the  event  of  another  war*  It  is  recog- 
nisad,  of  coarse,  that  there  are  sextain  differences  between  war  disasters  sad 
peace-tins  disasters.  Just  as  thane  sue  differences  between  various  types  of 
peace-tine  disasters  and  even  between  two  psace-tiae  disasters  of  the  seas  type* 

Broadly  speaking,  there  are  three  general  kinds  of  disasters  t  natural, 
industrial,  and  war-associated*  the  natural  disasters  are  amplified  by  such 
things  as  earthquakes,  floods  sad  hurricanes*  For  the  aost  part,  natural  dis¬ 
asters  are  characterised  by  being  wprvrentable,  though,  often,  there  la  advance 
warning  of  then  and  aeasures  say  he  taken  to  reduce  their  affects.  They  usually 
constitute  a  threat  to  all  tbs  xacidants  of  the  affected  area* 

Industrial  accidents,  on  the  other  hand,  oone  without  specif io  warning; 
such  things  as  explosions,  wins  nan  1m  and  fires  suy  have  bean  predictable  from 
violation  of  safety  regulations,  ate*,  tat  their  ooeomnoe  is  sodden*  They  vary 
in  the  extent  of  their  threat;  ttay  way  directly  affect  only  the  families  of  the 
few  sen  trapped  in  the  wine  or  they  way  threaten  th.i  entire  city  as  in  the  Texas 
City  explosion.  Industrial  accidents  are,  of  coarse,  maa-s&d*,  and  therefore 
avoidable* 

The  major  war  disasters  is  he  anticipated  are  saturation  boobing,  atonic 
bombing,  and  biological  and  chard  cal  attack.  Like  industrial  disasters,  these 
war  disasters  are  likely  to  be  soddan;  there  will  be  advance  general  knowledge 
that  such  things  may  occur,  tat  the  advance  warning  of  any  particular  disaster 
my  not  be  given  until  a  few  arwewU  before  the  disaster  strikes*  Lika  indus¬ 
trial  accidents r  too,  war  disasters  axw  avoidable;  they  become  possible  beoause 
of  the  war,  end  even  then  wight  be  prevented  by  adequate  defense*  Var  disasters, 
of  course,  threaten  the  entire  population  of  the  attacked  area* 

Katural,  industrial  and  war  disasters,  then,  are  all  cxasples  of  extrews 
threat  to  a  population,  but  vtay  sy  differ  in  inevitability,  scene.  and  prior 
warning  end  preparation*  Careful  selection  of  the  natural  or  industrial  disasters 
to  be  attxJLod  can  furnish  an  approximation  of  tbs  conditions  to  be  expected  in  a 
war  disaster,  and,  therefore,  permit  generalisations  applicable  to  war  disasters 
as  wall  as  to  the  situation  startled**  however,  the  err  ovulation  of  a  n  saber  of 


*  It  should  be  noted  that  ess  faster  lu  war  disasters,  namely,  people's 
adherence  to  the  cause  for  which  tea  war  Is  being  fought  and  their  willingness 
to  oaks  sacrifices  on  its  behalf,  coast  be  duplicated  io  any  peace-time  disaster* 
Generalisations  frea  peace- time  rfl— stars  to  war  disasters  aost  be  made  with  tM« 
limitation  in  mind. 
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complete  protocol*  of  each  interview  will  bo  available.  As  tbs  questioo- 
nalr*  now  stands*  it  is  estimated  that  more  than  three  hoars  would  be 
required  to  complete  an  interview,  bat  with  the  redaction  in  length  to 
be  expected  fro*  the  elimination  of  Inapplicable  questions  and  of  topics 
of  leaser  importance  in  the  particular  situation*  the  average  interview 
time  should  not  exceed  taro  hoars*  It  is  felt  that  the  subject  will  be 
of  sufficient  interest  to  respondents  to  sustain  attention  for  a  taro- 
hoar  period*  bat  that  interviews  of  greater  length  would  create  diffi¬ 
culties  in  getting  a  coaplete  interview  in  one  session*  thus  lengthening 
the  study  bine  end  increasing  administrative  problems* 

It*  Background  exploration*  In  addition  to  this  systematic  Interviewing 
of  the  general  population*  less  formal  interviews*  covering  much  the 
same  topics*  will  be  conducted  with  oomunity  leaders  and  others  in  a 
position  to  have  greater  knowledge  of  the  disaster  and  the  disaster  con¬ 
trol  efforts.  These  interviews  will  famish  more  expert  and  informed 
accounts  of  the  disaster*  and  description  and  analysis  of  public  reac¬ 
tions  to  it  and  of  the  adequacy  of  control  measures*  ell  of  which 
information  will  be  of  great  value  in  interpreting  And  evaluating  the 
popular  reactions  uncovered  by  the  systematic  Interviewing.  Informal 
interviewing  of  casualities  of  the  disaster*  people  who  had  harrowing 
experiences*  or  who  performed  feats  of  valor*  etc.*  will  also  be  under¬ 
taken  in  the  early  days  of  field  work,  before  their  emotional  reaction* 
become  dimmed* 

5*  Time  schedule*  A  mobile  field  teem  of  five— field  director*  two 
assistant  directors  and  two  chief  interviewers-- will  leave  for  the  study 
point  within  2k  hours  of  official  notification  to  proceed  with  the  study* 
These  people  will  be  exceptionally  c  crape  tent  research  workers*  who  to¬ 
gether  will  have  all  the  skills  necessary  for  tha  conduct  of  the  study 
from  writing  new  questionnaires  as  needed  to  designing  the  sample  and 
conducting  difficult  Interviewing  assignments*  Three  weeks  will  be 
needed  for  couple tica  of  the  field  works  Informal  background  and  ex¬ 
ploratory  interviewing,  pre-testing,  corpletion  of  sampling  arrangements* 
and  recruitment  and  training  of  supplementary  interviewers*  will  take 
9  days*  The  bulk  of  the  interviewing  will  be  completed  between  the  10th 
end  16th  days,  leaving  the  16th  to  the  21st  days  for  cleaning  up  diffi¬ 
cult  interviews  and  for  completion  of  background  interviewing.  The  field 
diary  la  shown  in  the  accompanying  chart. 

It  is  recognised  that  time  forms  the  major  obstacle  to  disaster 
research*  It  has  been  suggested*  on  tbs  one  hand*  that  unless  inter¬ 
viewing  begins  within  5-lB  hours  of  tha  disaster*  many  of  the  psycholo¬ 
gical  reactions  will  be  lost*  panic  forgotten  and  behavior  rationalised* 
On  the  other  hand*  it  is  also  suggested  that  interviewers  are  likely  to 
encounter  hostility  and  a  good  deal  of  resistance  if  they  are  in  a  dis¬ 
aster  area  during  the  crisis  phase  but  arc  not  participating  in  the 


tion  to  the  mobile  teem  of  five.  Sosa  of  these  will  be  recruited  in 
ad»ance  of  tha  survey*  if  financial  arrangements  can  be  made  for  their 
recruitment  and  maintenance  while  tha  study  is  pending*  but  some  of  tM* 
number*  at  least*  will  be  reoruited  locally* 
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disaster  work.  As  the  tiae  schedule  indicates,  however,  there  is  no 
practical  way  in  which  systematic  interviewing  could  be  launched  this 
soon,  even  if  interviewers  could  be  persuaded  to  accept  the  personal 
risks  entailed* 

It  is  oar  conviction  that  a  great  deal  of  useful  information 
can  be  gained  from  a  disaster  study,  even  though  the  interviewing  is 
two  weeks  removed  from  the  crisis.  The  strategic  boobing  surveys  of 
Germany  and  Japan,  conducted  many  months  after  the  actual  boobing,  still 
yielded  many  insights  into  reactions  and  behavior  under  these  emergency 
conditions,  and  there  is  every  reason  to  feel  that  a  disaster  study  con¬ 
ducted  in  a  natter  of  days  after  the  acute  phase  would  yield  still  more* 

let  it  would  certainly  be  highly  desirable  if  the  systematic 
research  could  be  supplemented  by  observation  of  and  participation  in 
the  crisis  stage  of  the  disaster.  It  is  with  this  thought  in  mind  that 
the  two  chief  interviewers  are  assigned  to  exploratory  interviewing 
during  their  first  three  days  in  tbs  field.  However,  it  is  felt  that 
this  arrangement  doss  not  sufficiently  mast  the  need  for  early  observa¬ 
tion.  In  our  judgment,  a  team  cf  observers,  consisting  of  personnel 
trained  in  anthropology,  sociology,  psychology,  sad  psychiatry,  should 
be  sent  into  the  disaster  area  imadlately.  These  observers  would  be 
free  to  take  part  in  disaster  control  activities,  talk  informally  with 
victims  and  gather  all  the  first  hand  impressions  they  can.  Their 
observations  would,  then,  supplement  the  formal  research  end  would  be 
available  for  the  guidance  of  the  research  team  In  adapting  the  question¬ 
naire  for  use  in  this  disaster* 

If  desired,  the  National  Opinion  Research  Center  would  organise 
such  a  team  by  contractual  arrangements  with  staff  naacbers  of  the 
University  of  Chicago. 
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I&tlOtUL  QPUtlCH  EESEiRCH  CENSE 
University  of  Chicago 

Survey  308  FS— PROCEDUHSS  FOR  SEXECTINQ  BESFCMDEHTS  1 

These  prooedune  an  to  be  followed  rigorously  in  interviewing  coacunlty  cnwt- 
eeetions. 

1.  00  TO  THE  SPECIFIED  DWELLING  OMIT 

Ton  will  be  gives  a  supply  of  fores  called  "Face  Sheets**  On  each  of  these 
fonts  then  is  a  complete  description  of  a  dwelling  unit  aal  ita  location. 

(A  dwelling  unit  is  a  room  or  series  of  rooms  under  a  common  roof  pmeaneunj 
occupied  as  living  quarters  by  a  person  or  a  group  of  persons  who  an  regarded 
as  living  together.  Thus,  it  nay  be  an  entire  house,  half  of  a  two-fawiiy 
house,  an  apartment,  a  single  room  In  a  residential  hotel,  a  roan  over  a 
stable  or  garage,  a  trailer ;  etc.)  The  dwelling  unite  assigned  to  you  will 
he  spotted  on  maps  in  the  office  and  yon  will  also  have  a  cap  of  your  can  an 
which  you  csa  copy  the  locations  of  your  du's. 

Once  you  knew  the  specific  locations  of  your  du's,  visit  each  cne.  lake  sure 
to  call  at  the  exact  da  assigned.  In  no  event  an  you  ever  permitted  to  arice 
any  substitution  for  a  prescribed  dwelling  unit.  Be  absolutely  sun  that  you 
have  the  cornet  duelling  unit,  and,  in  case  of  any  doubt,  CONSULT  JOUB 
VISOR. 

Ton  nay  find,  when  you  gat  then,  that  the  dwelling  unit  has  been  destroyed  or 
rendered  unoccupiable  by  the  tornado.  In  casee  like  these,  proceed  according 
to  the  instructions  in  7  below. 

2.  HTBODOCB  YOURSELF  AS  BHIEFLT  AS  POSSIBLE 

As  an  opening,  you  might  say,  "Good  evening,  I  am  -working  on  a  study  of  the 
tornado  for  the  Rational  Opinion  Research  Center.  Would  you  kindly  tell  m 
hem  many  adults,  18  yean  or  older,  lire  in  thie  household?" 

Rost  people  will  be  eat' of  led  with  this  explanation,  but  if  an  occasional 
person  should  vender  why  you  want  this  information,  you  can  explain  that  it 
ie  needed  in  order  to  do  an  accurate  study.  7ou  might  say,  "For  this  study, 
we  have  selected  300  hones  in  the  ana  hit  by  the  tornado.  Frcn  the  people 
living  in  these  home  we  pick  certain  once  just  by  chance.  So,  in  you r  bona. 
I'll  piok  one  person  from  all  the  people  over  18,  and  then  I'll  want  to 
to  that  person  about  what  happened  to  him  during  the  tornado. * 

3.  list  ALL  ADULTS  LIVING  IH  THE  WELLING  UNIT  ON  THE  MI  BEFORE  THE  TOBKIDO  . 


Mike  clear  to  the  penon  giving  you  the  listing  (enumeration  of  hocaehold) 
that  all  adulte  who  regularly  lived  in  the  dwelling  unit,  up  to  the 
tions  caused  by  the  tornado,  an  to  be  Included.  Ion  will,'  therefore,  indnJa 
maids,  hind  hands,  and  other  employees  who  sleep  in  the  same  dwelling  unit, 
as  well  as  roomers  and  boarders.  Exclude  guests  who  maintain  bonea  elauwban 
or  those  who  have  joined  the  household  since  the  tornado.  Do  not  list  a  family 
member  who  ie  and  has  been  away  at  school,  in  the  Any  or  on  a  long  trip  that 


is  not  related  to  the  tornado.  Be  sore  not  to  overlook  the  person  you  are 
talking  to,  if  he  or  she  is  an  adnlt. 

SOB  U3HHO  SHOULD  IKCLQDE  ILL  ADULTS  WHO  ABB  BOV  EVACGAT3)  ELSESTHEES,  H 
XSP1TILS,  OB  DEAD  BECAUSE  OF  THE  TOBHADO,  IF  THSI  IEEE  LI7IHQ  IK  THAI 
aSUJHS  OBIT  JUST  BEFOES  THE  TOBHADO. 

After  70a  have  detendned  hoe  many  adults  lived  here  jest  before  the  tornado, 
job.  most  ask  the  age,  sex  and  relation  to  the  head  of  the  family — usually  the 
aele  sain  earner— of  each  one.  This  is  done  to  avoid  identifying  people  by 
sans.  Be  sore  to  specify  the  relation  to  head  in  unequivocal  fashion j  for 
Instance,  never  list  "Father,  nother,  daughter;”  instead,  list  "Head,  H'a 
wife,  H's  daughter,"  or  "Head,  H's  nother,  H’a  brother."  Ton  east  use  a 
Used  point  of  reference  in  specifying  kinship,  and  this  1s  the  head. 

list  the  adults  and  the  required  infomatian  about  then  in  the  specs  provided 
In  the  top  left  half  of  your  Fees  Sheets.  Xou  can  list  then  in  the  order 
sectioned  or  in  any  order  you  want. 

%nee  is  provided  to  list  six  adults  In  the  household.  Xou  will  rarely  find 
leaseholds  with  non  adult  me  risers  than  teds,  but,  if  you  do,  list  the  first 
Ac  nentiooed  to  yon  and  onlt  tbs  rest. 

h.  I33T  ALL  SUB-ADULTS  U7TSG  TS  THE  DBELUKG  CHIT  OK  THE  DAI  BEFORE  THE  TORNADO 

Hat  the  sub-adults  in  the  table  in  the  upper  right  of  the  Face  Sheet,  follow- 
its  exactly  the  saae  rules  as  those  just  given  for  adults. 

5.  «  AIL  ADULTS  IK  QUEER  OF  AGE.  FROM  OLDEST  TO  TOPHCBST 

After  you  have  listed  all  adults  by  age  and  sex,  assign  a  rank  to  each  adult 
Hated,  even  if  they  an  now  absent  fron  the  hone — temporarily  housed  else¬ 
where,  hospitalised  or  dead.  In  the  column  labeled  "Bark  Order  place  a 
lea  the  line  on  which  the  oldest  adult  is  listed,  a  2  on  the  line  for  the 
nett  oldest,  and  so  on  down  to  the  youngest  adult  listed. 

IF  you  find  that  you  have  accidentally  listed  a  person  under  18  with  the 
*Mti,  be  sure  to  wore  this  listing  to  the  sub-adult  table,  and  not  rank 
fate  as  an  adult. 

6.  SjggCT  THE  PERSON  TO  BE  IMTEHTXEBED 

httee  the  chart  In  the  Middle  of  the  Face  Sheet.  La  the  top  row  of  this 
dart  then  an  printed  nenbers  fron  1  to  6  for  each  size  of  family  up  to 
etc  adults. 

Fted  the  nueber  in  the  top  row  which  corresponds  to  the  n usher  of  adults  you 
listed  in  the  dwelling  unit— that  is,  the  last  or  highest  order  number  you 
ansi.  (For  this  purpose,  than,  the  number  of  adults  includes  the  evacuated, 
bnpitalised  and  dead.)  The  corresponding  handwritten  needier  in  the  bottoa 
rue  is  the  rank  order  noaber  of  the  individual  you  should  interview. 

Os  back  to  your  listing  and  pick  out  tee  one  adult  who  has  this  rank  order 
zuwter.  Circle  this  rank  order  number  in  the  column  wberw  you  nade  your 
original  ranking,  to  designate  tbs  person  you  are  to  interview. 


Ibis  procedure  provide*  a  scientific  way  of  selecting  the  one  individual 
whoa  you  will  interview.  Zoa  will  note  that  the  handwritten  makers  are 
different  fraa  sheet  to  sheet*  They  are  deliberately  Taxied  in  a  ran  doe 
way  to  aaka  sore  that  indirldnala  axe  8  el  acted  purely  by  chance* 

CGUXTAB  PERSON  SELECTED  ZH  THIS  MANNER  IS  IQ  EE  HTBR7IEDD.  VO  SUBSTI¬ 
TUTIONS  CAN  BE  HADE,  KICEPT  WHERE  THIS  PERSON  IS  BOV  BEAD.  SEE  8  BELOV 
ON  PROCEDURES  IK  THESE  INSTANCES. 

Here  ia  an  example  ‘of  an  enane ration  for  a  dwelling  unity  with  the  chart 
from  which  to  select  the  person  to  be  interviewed* 


Relation  to  Head 

Sex 

M  or  F  ' 

Igs 

Rank  Order  # 

Head 

V 

44 

3 

Head's  wife 

F 

4? 

-  ® 

Wife's  sister 

F 

50 

1 

Head's  son 

H 

21 

U 

No.  of  adults  in 

Household 

1 

2 

y 

4 

5 

6  or  wont 

Interview  person 
with  Rank  Order  # 

1 

1 

3 

JL 

_i_i 

Four  parsons  are  listed,  so  yon  find  the  printed  maiber  "It"  in  the  top 
row  of  tha  teble*  The  written  nadber  below  it  happens  to  be  a  2*  This 
naans  you  are  to  interview  the  person  with  rank  sober  2,  so  the  nosber 
2  is  circled  above  to  indicate  that  the  wife  of  the  head  of  the  family 
is  the  designated  respondent* 

7*  TRACE  Ktsnr-ITS  OF  D?fFILING  UNITS  UNOCCUPIED  BECAUSE  OF  THE  TORNADO  TO 

- - 

If  a  dwelling  unit  assigned  to  jrou  is  destroyed  or  otherwise  uninhabited 
because  of  tha  tornado,  trace  at  least  one  at  the  adult  forner  oocupante 
of  this  dwelling  unit  to  his  present  (terporary)  place  of  residence* 

There  will  be  a  noaber  of  ways  of  tracking  these  people  down— neighbors 
and  aailnan  ny  be  able  to  tell  you)  r*U.ef  agencies  say  have  issued 
lists  of  the  displaced  and  where  they  arts  to  be  found,  etc.  IF  YOU  KSED 
ANY  HELP  IN  TRACING  A  HOUSEHOLD,  REFER  TO  YOUR  SUFERFISO.^ 

Once  you  have  found  an  adult,  who  lived  in  this  dwelling  tnit  before  the 
tornado,  proceed  exactly  as  ebove  to  get&oa  bin  the  couplet*  listing  of 
the  meohars  of  the  household  prior  to  the  tornado.  BE  SURE  THAT  1 03  DO 
NOT  GET  THE  LISTING  OF  THE  EflELLING  UNIT  WBSHB  THIS  PERSON  IS  TEkPOSABUI 
LIVING I  YOU  WANT  THE  LISTING  FOR  HIS  PBB-TOHiADO  HONE  (YOUR  ASSIGNS) 
DWELLING  UNIT). 


2Q7 


After  you  complete  etepe  2-6  above,  yam  will  knew  whom  your  deeignsted- 
respondant  for  this  mnoccupied  dwelling  unit  is,  end.  If  this  person  is 
not  temporally  quartered  with  tbs  person  famishing  you  the  household 
enumeration,  yon  can  learn  from  him  where  your  designated  respondent  is 
to  he  found.  Proceed  to  thie  designated  respondent  and  axraige  an  inter¬ 
view,  as  in  8. 

IF  AT  INI  FOOT  H  THE  TRACIHG  PH3CED03S  TOO  FUG)  THAT  CCNTDiUUfG  10  YOK 
ON  THAT  ASSIGNED  CASE  WOULD  TAKE  TOO  OUTSIDE  OF  THE  ABBA  HI  WHICH  TOO  ARE 
OTEHnEKNO,  TUBE  THE  CASS  RACE  TO  THE  S0P3E7IS0R  FOR  SSA3SI<aSHEST  10 
SOMEONE  WHO  CAM  MORS  C0H7ENIENTLI  H&KS  THE  CALL.  (In  general,  although 
you,  personally,  will  not  be  expected  to  make  all  the  follow-ape,  as  loiv 
as  the  persons  being  sought  are  still  within  the  borders  of  White  County 
or  anywhere  directly  between  White  County  and  little  Rock  they  will  he 
followed.  Decision  on  whether  to  follow  up  cases  that  are  mors  far-lyii* 
than  thie  will  he  postponed  pending  determination  of  how  many  of  them 
there  are  and  how  scattered  they  are.) 


AHS&NGE  AN 


WMmilZA 


DESIGNATED 


After  yon  hare  date  rained  whom  you  are  to  interview  in  the  household  (your 
designated  respondent),  it  is  your  job  to  locate  that  person  and  conduct 
an  interview  with  him.  Procedures  will  waxy  somewhat,  depending  on  the 
statue  of  the  dwelling  unit. 

1.  Toor  designated  respondent  is  still  living  in  the  assigned  AreUixg  units 

a.  If  the  person  in  the  dwelling  unit  who  famished  yon  with  the  enu¬ 
meration  is  your  designated  respondent,  there  is  no  problem.  Merely 
start  right  in  with  the  interview.  In  a  few  cases,  you  may  bars  to 
arrange  an  appointment  for  a  later  time. 

b.  If  the  person  who  gave  you  the  enumeration  is  not  tho  designated 
respondent,  ask  the  person  yon  are  speaking  to  whether  the  designated 
respondent  is  at  home. 

(1)  If  the  designated  respondent  is  at  boas,  you  can  interview  Mm, 
immediately,  or,  if  necessary,  arrange  an  appointment. 

(2)  If  the  designated  respondent  is  not  at  boas,  find  out  from  the 
person  yon  ere  speaking  to  when  he  is  most  likely  to  he  found 
at  boss}  if  at  all  possible,  arrange  a  definite  appointment 
through  the  person  you  are  talking  to  for  a  time  that  will  he 
convenient  for  both  you  and  tho  intended  respondent. 

2.  Tour  designated  respondent  is  not  living  In  tbs  assigned  dwelling  unit* 

a.  If  the  designated  respondent  is  temporarily  living  elsewhere,  traoe 
him  to  hie  c orient  place  of  residence  (with  the  limitation  outlined 
in  7)  end  arrange  an  interview,  as  shove. 

b.  If  the  designated  respondent  is  hospitalised,  turn  the  east  over  to 
your  supervisor  to  arrange  permission  to  litorriew  him  in  the  hospital. 
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c.  If  the  designated  respondent  is  dead,  record  this  information  m 
the  onto  one  of  the  call  on  which  yon  learned  this  fact*  (See 
10  below  for  reporting  calls*)  THEN,  SUBSTITUTE  AS  THE  DESIGNATED 
RESPONDENT,  another  household  washer,  as  follows* 

(1)  If  the  dead  designated  household  renber  had  an  even  rank  order 
#  (2,  U,  6),  substitute  the  adolt  with  the  next  lower  rank 
order  mofcer  (1  for  2.,  3  for  h>  5  for  6)» 

(2)  If  the  dead  designated  household  washer  had  an  odd  rank  # 

(l,  3,  $)f  substitute  the  adult  with  ths  next  higher  rank 
order  nusber  (2  for  1,  1*  for  3*  6  for  $)•  It  thlsSead 
person  with  an  odd  rank  order  #  also  has  the  highest  rank 
order  #  used  for  the  dwelling  tnit,  unif ormly  substitute 
the  person  with  rank  order  #1* 

Then  proceed  with  whichever  preceding  instructions  apply  to  the  near 
designated  respondent* 

If  the  person  yon  are  talking  to  wants  to  know  Shy  you  can’t  Interview  Ida, 
you  can  explain  that  only  certain  people  are  to  be  interviewed  and  in  tide 
particular  household  you  auet  interview  an  older  woman  or  the  yooogaet  warn, 
filling  in  ths  proper  words  to  describe  the  person  you  need* 

9.  PERSIST  UNTO  IQU  OBTAIN  INTEHTCEE3  WITH  All,  0?  TOUR  DESIGNATED  gESPCHDBTO 


Until  or  unless  yon  are  told  otherwise  by  your  supervisor,  you  are  to  con¬ 
tinue  working  on  the  oases  assigned  to  you  until  you  have  obtained  an  inter¬ 
view  in  every  case*  This  naans,  primarily,  that  you  say  haws  to  wake  a 
number  of  calls  or  visits  to  one  or  more  dwelling  units  in  March  of  an 
elusive  respondent.  REMEMBER  THAT  TOUR  SUPERVISOR  GAM  (ffWKRATJ.T  ASSIST 
YOU  IF  THE  PROBLEM  IS  ONE  OF  TRACING  A  RESPONDENT  NO  L0H(3R  AT  HIS  F0&B8 
L7EXU1J3  CHIT*  Calls  should,  in  general,  be  wade  at  times  when  you  can 
expect  to  find  ths  respondent  available  on  the  basis  of  information  yon 
have  gathered  from  people  who  told  you  of  his  whereabouts* 

Do  not  give  up  a  single  interview  without  a  genuine  effort  to  find  and 
interview  the  intended  respondent.  If  a  person  is  reluctant  to  be  inter¬ 
viewed,  remember  that  he  cannot  be  substituted  for,  and  each  such  person 
1 jat  makes  ths  sample  less  representative.  Therefore,  use  every  bit  of 
ingenuity  you  possess  to  gst  ths  interview* 

For  instance  t  If  be  gives  an  alibi,  try  to  wniwai  it* 

If  hs  is  suspicious,  explain  our  purposes.  (Ths  Field 
Director  will  brief  you  on  ths  bast  and  clearest  explana¬ 
tions  to  wake*) 

Don't  permit  one  person  in  a  family  to  refuse  for  another 
one*  Go  back  to  the  right  person* 

Persistence  will  enable  yon  to  get  interviews  with  those  whs 
are  difficult  to  find  at  home*  Raaesber  that  rtng  with 
the  neighbors  about  the  hours  they  keep  oan  save  you  waste 
calls* 


Most  people  are  oooptntb*^  and  the  proportion  who  will  ref  bn  to  be 
interviewed  will  be  very  law  if  yoa  persist* 

Ton  book  to  yoor  supervisor  for  ftarthsr  action  the  following  exception* 
to  the  role  that  job  keep  weiricing  on  your  cases  i 

1*  The  designated  respondeat  is  now  located  oatside  the  district  in  which 
you  personally  are  Interviewing.  The  supervisor  will  reassign  the  case 
to  seasons  who  can  ranch  hia  nore  conveniently,  or  hold  op  the  case, 
depending  on  how  far  sway  the  person  is  now  located* 

2*  The  designated  rsapontent  is  now  hospitalised.  The  supervisor  will 
reassign  the  case  to  an  Interviewer  specialising  in  hospital  clearances 
and  interviews* 

3*  The  designated  respondent  has  ones  refused  to  give  yon  the  interview* 

The  snpervisor  will  disease  the  problaw  with  yon  and  reassign  it  to  wean 
interviewer  who  soess  likely  to  be  non  adapted  to  the  particular  situa¬ 
tion.  (For  Instance,  sees  wale  respondents  any  be  tinid  about 
to  young  wonan  and  vice  venaj  by  reassigning  to  another  interviewer, 
the  refusal  nay  be  converted  to  an  interview.) 

U*  Yon  here  been  ecwpletely  enable  to  find  any  trace  of  the  designated 
respondent's  present  location*  The  supervisor  will  reassign  the  oaae 
to  a  trouble-shooter  for  farther  detective  work* 

As  the  work  progresses,  the  snpervisor  nay  add  farther  types  of  oases  to 
this  list* 

1°.  ENTER  THE  RESULTS  OF  10PH  GUIS  OB  THB  FACE  SHEET 

There  is  a  chart  on  the  bottoe  of  the  first  page  of  the  Face  Sheet  with  epees 
for  recording  year  first  six  cells*  (As  this  specs  is  exhausted,  use  the 
back  of  the  first  page  for  recording  additional  calls. ) 

For  each  call  yon  wake,  too  ara  to  wake  four  entries  t  date,  boar,  yoar  nose, 
and  the  results  (oateone)  of  the  call*  Except  for  a  re  Binder  that,  in  enter* 
Ing  the  hour  of  the  e&ll,  yon  she  old  record  both  the  hour  and  the  letters 
"AM*  or  ■»,■  the  first  thaws  need  no  explanation. 

In  the  final  space,  aBesalts  end  Beaarks*,  enters 

1*  The  oateone  of  the  call,  aeing  these  standard  abbreviations* 

TT**.*  .Dwelling  nit  is.  ear  uninhabited  because  of  the  tornado 

Or... ..Dwelling  nit  is  saw  and  was  vacant  (minhabited)  prior  to  the 
tornado.  (Such  oases  should  be  turned  beck  to  year  supervisor 
as  closed.) 

MAR.... So  one  is  hone 
is  TF  or  V 


i,  other  then  TT  or  T,  or  you  don't  know  whether  it 
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*1 


} 

i 

5  c 


< 


J*.....Iow  her*  learned  that,  although  sameons  lives  in  this  da,  tho 

designated  respondeat  hu  hew  evacuated  to  sane  other  place  of 
residence  the  place  at  which  you  are  calling 

DH**.**Tbe  designated  respondent  is  hospitalised 

2F*...*The  designated  respondent  was  a  fatality  of  the  tornado  (nota¬ 
tions  on  all  sneeeediag  calls  will  be  interpreted  se  applying 
to  the  newly-designated  reepondent) 

BOS.ttSM  designated  reepondent  liras  at  the  place  at  which  yon  are 
calling  hot  ha  is  not  at  horns  at  the  ties  of  your  call 

DB.....Xom  are  talking  to  the  designated  respondent,  bat  he  refesed  to 
gim  the  Interview  « 

T*TT  ilnairma  other  than  the  designated  respondent  refuses  yon  access 

to  the  respondent  or  information  neoessa ry  to  trace  the  respondent 

ZNT. • . .Interview  obtained  with  designated  respondent 

For  any  osteons  not  cowered  by  this  list,  write  It  oat  In  fall* 

2.  Except  Share  an  interview  wee  obtained,  all  information  that  will  ha 
helpful  to  yon  or  to  aona  one  else  in  asking  later  oalls  should  ha 
recorded  seder  "Basalts*"  These  will  include  information  about  where 
the  respondent  may  be  found,  times  when  he  is  generally  available, 
exactly  why  the  respondent  refused  the  lnterrlew,  who  other  people  Who 
blocked  access  to  the  respondent  were  and  why  they  created  difficulties, 
appointment  times  and  so  forth*  Tou  will  not  always  be  making  the 
succeeding  calls,  so  record  this  information  fully  in  order  to  assist 
the  interviewer  who  follows  up  the  ease* 


11*  IF  TOO  DgCOTEB  gBBQBS  IH  THE  OHJGIHAL  LISTDP 

The  person  who  did  the  original  listing  of  dwelling  units  nay  occasionally 
have  made  an  error  in  listing* 

■here  you  can  find  no  dwelling  unit  or  remains  of  a  dwelling  unit  which 
matches  the  description  and  location  on  the  Face  Sheet,  notify  your  super¬ 
visor  for  further  instructions. 

The  lister  a ay  also  hare  listed  e  certain  place  as  one  dwelling  unit,  which 
turns  oat  to  contain  more  than  one  dwelling  unit  that  answers  to  the  descrip¬ 
tion  given*  For  instance',  a  structure  that  looks  like  a  on# -family  house  may 
turn  oat,  when  you  visit  it,  to  be  permanently  divided  into  two  or  more  dwell¬ 
ing  unite*  Or  a  farm  listed  as  one  dwelling  unit  nay  here  additional  trailing 
unite  covered  by  it,  as,  for  instance,  small  shacks  for  share-croppers,  or 
living  quarters  in  the  hen* 

If  you  find  each  additional  dwelling  unite  I 


/  / 
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1*  Sdwt  any  one  of  the*  for  the  dwelling  unit  assigned  to  yon.  Bodily 
the  daacription  on  ths  face  Sheet  referring  to  this  dwelling  wit,  so 
that  it  describee  only  one  of  the  dwelling  aits  (e.g»,  lower  hat*  odf 
taoeee  at  that  location)  sain  farmhouse)  ate*)  This  cast  is  assigned 
to  you  and  you  proceed  as  usual. 

2*  Bsport  to  the  sop  arris  or  ths  nsnber  and  exset  description  of  all  of 
the  additional  dwelling  units  not  cowered  by  the  Fee#  Sheet  you  have. 
The  supervisor  will  prepare  Face  Sheets  for  eseh  of  these  addittnnat 
unite,  assigning  case  nunbers  to  then,  and  they  will  then  be  assigned 
to  an  interviewer  (probably  you,  since  they  are  in  your  territory)  to 
begin  work  on  then. 

12.  TAKE  CAB8  OF  IQTO  FACE  SHKEB 

Keep  ytmr  original  Face  Sheets  in  good  condition.  They  constitute  a  per¬ 
manent  record  of  the  sample,  and  are  essential  to  the  analysis  of  the 
results  of  the  survey.  lou  are  responsible  far  all  Face  Sheets  you  have 
received. 

lots,  too,  that  the  second  page  of  the  Face  Sheet  «■«*«<<»■  the  factual 
items  to  he  obtained  tram  your  respondent  after  ym  harm  interviewed 


m 
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Disaster  Frojact 


i  C 


UCMRiHS  FOR 


1.  Till  you  tell  kb  all  about  what  happened  to  row  la  the  a  tors?  (TUI  as 
your  story  of  what  happened  in  the  atom.)  (Tall  m  everything  yon  knot 


your  story  of  what  happened  in  the  atom* 
about  the  atom*) 


A*  How  did  yon  first  know  about  the  tnmarint 

B.  Where  wars  yon? 

C.  What  were  yon  doing? 

D.  Who  was  with  yon? 

2.  Tare  there  tines  daring  the  atom  when  yon  didn't  know  what  was  hfpmiwg 
to  your  family? 


IF  TBSi  A.  How  long  was  it  before  yon  found  out  what  was  happening  to  then? 

B.  How  did  this  Bake  you  feel — not  knowing  what  was  happening? 

3*  Did  you  hare  any  idea  that  there  was  (going  to  be)  a  tornado? 

IF  IBS  i  A.  How  did  yon  knew  that  tlt/re  waa  going  to  be  one? 

B.  That  did  yon  (see)  (bear)?  Then  waw  that? 

C.  That  did  yon  do  then? 

lu  That  did  you  think  was  going  to  happen  whan  yon  first  knew  that  there  waa 
(going  to  be)  a  tornado? 

A.  That  did  yon  think  would  happen  to  jii? 

B.  ■  *  ■  ■  ■  "to  yoor  family  end  friends? 

C.  ■■■'*  ■  "to  base  and  things  yon  own? 

D»  ■  ■  ■  ■  ■  "to  the  neighborhood? 

8  ■  *  ■  *  "to  tbs  team  as  a  whole? 


$•  That  did  yon  do  whan  you  realised  a  owe  thing  was  eortang? 

6.  Ware  yon*  yourself,  in  any  daagar? 

IF  YES i  A.  That  kind  of  danger  were  you  in? 

7*  Did  you,  yourself,  get  hart  in  any  way? 

IPJCESi  A.  Then  did  you  find  out  about  this? 

B.  How  wore  you  hart?  (Kind,  Extant  and  Cause) 

C.  When  did  this  happen? 

8*  Did  any  of  your  fasily  get  hnrt?  (or  lose  their  Ufa?)  . 

IF  TE3i  A.  Who? 

B.  How  were  they  hnrt? 

C.  Then  did  this  happen? 

D.  Then  did  you  find  out  about  thin? 


9*  Wsrs  any  of  your  other  relatives  or  dost  frltods  hart?  (or  lost  their 
lift?) 

IF  TESt  A.  Who  vert  they? 

B.  How  veto  thty  hart? 

ASK  FOE  BfcCHl 

6.  When  did  this  happen? 

D.  When  did  you.  find  oat  shoot  this! 

10*  Did  you,  yourself,  set  anyone  (tlst)  get  hurt? 

IF  TESt  A*  Who  vert  they? 

B.  How  vert  thty  hart? 

C.  How  did  you  feel  when  you  sew  this? 

IX.  Did  the  stone  do  anything  to  your  hove?  How  about  your  other  belongings? 

IF  TESt  A.  How  was  it  damaged? 

B.  Whan  did  it  happen? 

C.  When  did  you  find  oat  about  it? 

D.  How  did  you  feel? 

12.  ASK  IF  HESFCHDJ5NT  WAS  AWAT  FBOM  HQHS 

A.  Were  you  worried  about  what  might  happen  to  your  home  and  the 
things  you  owned?  Hnr  did  this  make  you  feel — not  knowing  what 
was  happening? 

13*  When  the  storm  (tornado)  struck,  what  did  yoa  do? 

A.  Why  do  yoa  suppose  yoa  did  that? 

lit.  How  did  you  fool  when  the  storm  struck? 

A.  How  did  you  feel  when  happened? 

PROBE  EPISODES  CITED  ST  BBRSGSHT 

15.  What  were  other  people  doing?  Saying? 

A.  Who  were  they?  PROBE  FOR  KIND  OR  TIPS  OF  PEOPLE 

B.  What  about  your  family?  Tour  neighbors?  Others? 

C.  Hew  did  that  make  you  feel? 

16.  Bov  did  the  children  act? 

A.  What  did  they  do? 

B.  What  did  they  say? 

C.  How  did  they  take  it?  PROBE  TOLLI 
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17*  Old  yva,  yourself,  am  aajr  people  who  sewed  to  Iom  their  beads  (go  to 
places)  and  nsad  to  bo  taken  care  off 

7*  TES:  A.  How  did  tl wj  act? 

B.  Which  parol*  »r»  Hlfe  this? 

C.  What  would  you  say  art  sons  of  the  reasons  why  thoy  vent  to 
pieces  whae  other  people  didn't? 

If  HO*  L,  Vail,  did  you  bear  ef  any  people  who  lost  their  heads  and 
seeded  to  be  taken  care  off 
JFJffiS* 

f£  Skit  ldr.i  e£r people  were  Ilka  thief 
?•  Vhy  do  yoe  think  they  went  to  pieces? 

18.  Did  you,  yourself,  sea  anything  wrong  going  os— like  people  going  Into 
houses  and  taking  things?  (filings  that  didn't  belong  to  then?) 

XFIESt  L  Vhat  did  yoe  see?  Vhen  did  yutt  see  thief 
B*  Who  was  it  that  did  this? 

C.  Why  do  you  think  they  did  this? 

D*  Did  you  saa  anything  elaa  like  this  at  any  tine? 

If  BO:  B*  Did  you  htar  of  any  looting  or  stealing  and  things  like  that 
going  as? 

IT  TS3*  F*  Whet  kind  ef  people  did  things  like  that? 

19*  Have  there  been  aeay  outsiders  in  the  (tom)  (neighborhood)? 

L  Who? 

B.  What  wars  they  doing? 

C.  How  do  you  feel  about  this? 

20.  Wow  what  about  the  things  you  d;  every  day-how  were  they  oost  upset  by  the 


21*  After  the  tornados 


A.  Did  you  get  enough  to  eat? 

B«  Did  you  have  a  sough  good  drinking  waU.f 

C.  Did  you  have  enough  water  for  bathing  and  washing?  For  livestook? 

D.  Did  you  hanro  a  piece  to  sleep? 

E.  Did  yoa  have  enough  clothes? 

F.  Did  your  telephone  work? 

0.  Did  your  gas  work? 

H.  Did  your  lights  work? 

I.  Were  you  able  to  get  necessary  nodical  care? 

J.  Did  you  have  a  way  of  getting  around  (transportation)  whan  you 
needed  it? 


IF  NO.  ASK  FOB  EtCHs 


K.  Wes  this  a 


problem  or  didn't  it  bother  you 


22.  nut  sort  of  problem  (troubles)  did  the  tornado  niu  tor  you? 

A.  For  the  town  as  a  whole! 

B.  For  tha  neighborhood? 

D*  ^  b*i“t  '*°M  for  wopi*  *»o  wr,  Mttr  a.  . — dot 

g  MORE  COPLP  HITS  BBBK  DQSBt 
w  could  have  bean  dona  that  wmsn*t  done? 

‘  •  Who  should  bars  tetn  that  this  was  dona? 

Q.  What  do  you  suppose  kapt  than  froa  doing  this? 

23.  *hich  of  tbs  problems  (difficulties)  were  handled  particularly  wwll? 

A.  Who  deserras  credit  for  this? 

2l|.  Which  problems  ware  not  handled  so  wall? 

A.  Why  was  this? 

B.  Who  is  to  (blame)  for  this? 


25‘  £££  «T  dM  J°a  get  »o.t  of  j™.  lnfo™uo.  tow  tot to 

A.  Could  you  find  out  everything  you  wanted  to  know? 

0.  Z  *■*  -  S5  «•  <£* 

you  got  usually  true  or  not?  . 

did  you  find  it  was  vntql 
26.  What  were  soaa  of  tha  stories  going  arouni? 

A*  How  did  you  hear  then? 

B.  Who  told  you? 

C.  Which  ones  did  you  believe? 

D.  Did  you  tall  than  to  anyone  else? 

8.  Who  did  you  tall  this  to? 

I".  S&u E  2W—  *"» *-  -”*4ssa~  to,  *  .to., 


H.  How  about  the  way  the 

I.  What  did  you  bear? 


vas  being  handled? 


27.  As  far  aa  you  know,  how  auoh  damage  was  caused  by  the  .tore? 

a*  wSJe^  ,M  it*  ****  did  14  CM##  u  w»b  damage  as  it  did? 

Z&  saw ~  £K»mJ?£L  — 

otori  wiSPS)  d‘>  IKHIM,  m  bit  to 


28*  When  did 


yw»  find  oat  that  the  — 

{*  ™  ^  Too  find  oat  that  other  ^ 

J.  Ifaat  did  you  tiaA  oat?  %amm  **  +**  hit? 

C.  How  did  you  find  oat? 

“*  *4' 

.?  DIFFBHaiTi 

{*",»*•  it  different? 

?*  fitter  or  worse? 

ffki^a&sr  w  u  *«■*  Cor  .0*0? 

^  W  did  yor  know  what  to  expect? 

i^Me*  of  acykiS?  T°ar  ^lLLth"iy 

thing  happen  to  you  ia«ida?J  X  Bl  alck  **  *0y  >«y?j 


•2~2S:  A.  What  waa  wrong? 

B.  When  did  you  first  notice  that? 

c-  &VKS5*0"* 
a®  ,  £.d. 

thTatro*1 ihStj2^  w  )»>itk  hoc 

VoBiting?  Headache  7^N*irvr,  ****  J*111**  Clanaae? 

**  IMS.  ESS°l£Jr"  «  •*■*«.» 

dJIL?°°  4,4  mr  **™  ®  aisMaaraa*  Chat  *U  pa 

£a**S“ ' *  *“»  brf°™»  (fc«  w  TO 

■5!  JBB1  A.  When  was  that? 

:  5  as^^»*,sr 

g»0.  5:  «  that  S£t 

car  aMbtont,  “*•*«",  flood, 

P 


IF  WOi 


**  14  ,",OTl*  h»  <Ud  ptopU  ban  is  ton  (tha  -.i.iUmii  n 

*•  «hat  eort  of  woU  di„7  .  I«le»ortood)  art* 

c  sr.1*  “*?*  «^»TCUUj  «“d  •>■« 

„•  sssESr**  *2s--»  *>-~h„TO 

kT  that,  do  yoa  euppoee? 

r.  ^  “**•  *“  «» 

O-  VL.a 


Who  were  they? - ““  ™  *»  ■**? 

•tat  klada  of  paopla  aada  It  hart  to  gat  thljus 
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)).  Bar  about  tha  way  different  individuals  (parsons)  as  tad  during  tba  at enu«. 

A.  Which  omi  tumad  out  to  ha  tha  "good  people  to  ha*a  around"  In  an 
enargency? 

B.  What  ara  they  like? 

C.  Why  vara  they  batter,  do  you  auppoae? 

D.  What  did  they  do  that  helped? 

X.  Which  onea  turned  out  to  be  tha  beat  leaders? 

F.  What  are  they  like? 

O*  What  nado  then  good  leaders? 
nf  What  did  they  do  that  helped? 

I*  Could  you  tall  no  a  little  non  about  t  IA1IE  OB  TUB  OF 

PEBSCH  MKHOHBD  '  • 

3U*  Bid  you  happen  to  taka  part  in  any  reacua  or  relief  work? 

A.  What  did  you  do? 

B.  How  did  you  happen  to  got  into  that? 

C.  Have  you  ever  done  anything  like  this  before?  What?  When? 

0*  How  such  tine  did  you  a  pend  in  thie? 

B.  When  did  you  atop? 

P.  What  were  your  reaaona  for  a  topping? 

35*  Whan  things  quieted  down,  did  you  find  it  harder  to  do  your  regular  work  than 
usual? 

A.  What  vade  it  harder? 

B.  Did  you  taka  any  tine  off  froa  work  than? 

C.  Harwich  tine  did  you  take  off? 

D.  What  were  your  reasons  for  taking  tlae  off? 

36.  Do  you  still  think  about  the  store?  What  coast  to  wind?  What  do  you  think? 

A.  Do  you  still  talk  about  it? 

B.  Who  do  you  talk  to? 

C.  What  do  you  talk  about? 

37*  *hat  was  tba  worst  thing  about  the  atom  for  yon? 

A.  Why  was  that? 

B.  {That  other  things  were  bad?  Anything  else? 

38*  During  the  etora  what  (frightened)  (scared)  (upset)  you  wort?  USB  HESPCKDJHT'S 
WORDS 

A*  Anything  alee? 

39*  Whan  did  you  first  begin  to  fool  that  tha  "worst  wsa  over?" 

A*  What  gave  you  that  feeling? 

1(0.  What,  do  you  suppose,  kept  you  going  through  tha  whole  thity?  P BOPB  mil 


lit*  Do  jo*  feel  yam  sere  changed  In  way  way  because  of  all  this?  In  what  ways? 
i ay  other  ways? 

A*  Do  you  feel  that  you  yourself  hare  changed  In  any  way?  that  way*? 

B.  Do  you  feel  yon  hare  changed  any  of  your  ideas?  Vhat? 

C.  Do  yoa  think  there  is  anything  yon  would  do  different  as  a  result 
of  the  storm?  Vhat  would  you  do  different? 

D.  Do  you  feel  the  town  (coaaonity  life)  has  changed  la  any  way?  Bos? 
In  the  fataxe? 

J b2»  Here  you  gotten  to  know  anybody  (some  people)  better  since  the  tornado? 

IP  IBS*  A.  Vho? 

B.  How  did  this  happen? 

Ii3.  Do  you  know  tiiat  you  axe  going  to  do  now?  Vhat? 

A.  Vhat  have  yoa  dcaa? 

B.  Bare  you  thought  shout  what  you  are  going  to  do? 

]&.  Do  you  think  you  learned  anything  that  would  be  helpful  to  you  or  to  others 
in  ease  of  another  disaster  like  this  one? 


Dm  varsity  of  Chicago 

Servegr  308  FS-Am  Sbssts 

mi  dMcripiioo  and  Isettioo  ot  Hi  CMS  §t 


tapis  GUast  Toss......... 

Opsn  Oosttar, 


ttocOd  700  please  tsll  m  hem  asm 
adalte,  18  years  of  age  or  onr, 
live  la  this  household?  (XJ3T 

ice,  ssi  m  belaud*  *> lasza 

EACH 


Ars  there  angr  children  or 
parsoBS  under  sight  mo  years 
of  age  living  hors  with  post 
(LIST  sea  BAH  KB  EACH 


Balboa  to  Head  l  H  or  F 


■Sr~7~1  — | 

Baa  EH 


III*  Bnik  Sll  adnlte  froa  oldest  to  yoaapat  in  last  colmn  of  Table  I* 
Seleet  oorrsot  parson  for  istarvior  tap  reference  to  following  totals* 
Circle,  in  the  last  odaaa  of  Wale  I,  tbs  Bank  Order  #  of  person 
selected  for  lntorvisv* 


OtMirWMH  .  I  fftVRTUI* 


15. 
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Mcki  i or  wi  tti  mpoBtet'i  boas  had  BACH  of  ttt  following  liana 
SmIUUIj  preceding  the  tornado.  (loo  nsod  not  ask  about  l'w  tbs  ro» 
spoodODt*s  posassdoo  of  which  Is  obvioos  to  you,  bat  BO  BOTTOflMT  to  drdU 
tbs  proper  oodo  for  sscb  of  tho  it«M  mj  bos*  Ask  tbs  respondent  diroctlj 
Obnovor  thoro  is  any  doribt* 


Hechmical  (electrical) 
refrigeration 

Bad... . l 

Bid  not  bars... »••••*.•  .2 


I*  XUetrie  lights 

Bad.... . .....Ji2.1 

Bid  not  ham*.........*.....*  *2 


Bad . .37-1 

Bid  not  bam...*......*  -2 


Oas  (for  atom  or  refrigerator) 

Bad . *.**Jb3-l 

Bid  not  havo........ •••••••••  -2 


ladlo 

Bad. . .38-1 

Bid  not  bars . .  «2 


Banning  water  la  tho  booaso 

Bad . Otk-l 

Bid  not  ham....... . ...*  .2 


Indoor  tollot 

Bad..-, . ..94 

Bid  not  ham...........  *2 


17*  Bo  70a  01m  a  ear  or  track) 

Too . ..J 

lo . 

18*  bttanlmr't  satinets  of  1 


destruction 


If  tbs  interviewer  has  seteally  sssn  tbs  rospondant's  boos#  and  tho 
general  area,  bo  sboald  xska  tbs  rating  Massif.  If  tbs  interviewer  has 
not  sssn  tbs  huoae,  bs  sboald  ask  tbs  respondent  to  help  with  tho  ratine* 
drdo  oas  (and  only  000)  cods  tor  each  of  tho  two  ratine  scalss.  Refer 


A*  B8SF0HCSST*3  BESingQI 
Coaplstely 

totrojod. . ..Jd4 

BsKAgtdt  Bnlimblo 
bat  repairable....,  -2 
Banageds  IlTtble 
without  repairs  ••••  -3 
lo  daaago.*.. •••••••*  4 


BeSDIAg  ABBA  (j  block  on  all 


All  or  moot  a  true  twee 
ooKplstdj  deetreyed......  J<5-1 

Sou,  but  fswor  than  half, 
ocepletely  destroyed. ••••••  -t 

Miner  daaago  to  orsr  half  bat 
noos  ocepletely  destroyed..  -3 
Minor*  dosage  to  looo  than 

half  tho  a  tractor  so.. . * 

Be  daaago  la  area............ 

Bo  other  s  tractor es  la  aroa** 


SorrqrJOl 


mSTBR 


■  ra  spsgial  aronmras 


Project 


mtmwLMmcm 

joafU  job  did?  (IWlmwhathTOMdt) 

2«  Bor  did  jroo  first  bur  shut  m 

»  *,w 
*•  *bat  nn  jron  doing? 

3*  '"“t  IW  JO«  tUak  ^  th«  ^  lt| 

h»  Hut  did  jon  do  than? 

5.  Hut  did  you  do  next  (KUO?  SBJGHCS) 
fc 

t  ^  10  *i“ 

®*  Hjy  couldn't  jnoa  xwsch  thud? 


— Hr  «u  u  «,  „  „ 

IF  DlfTSEEHTi  *.  Bar  vu  it 

b  ?•.!*  *4tBr  *  WOT*»  ««  **  upootedT 
C.  In  «faat  iv>  m  it  totter  or  woZSt 

nr  rc  ^  sr—  “•  “■  *-•»* 

B.  Hut  bsppuwd  tba? 

c.  Bern  did  tut  «,«!«.  ^  ^ 


It  dlifoTOt 


ojRGdNizATnaiii,  plus 

?.  »h,t 

10*  Sd^ur  or8«I*«ticu  hart  in  d**  for  do^in*  _<»>  . 

IF  E3*  A.  Hut  <u»  theory  *lth  40  «■”»«*  liia  tld. 

®*  ^bo  javpund  theoo  jOuut 

(•uppoJo*)1^1  ***  ***"  wozUd  «*t  tho  way  ttuj  «in  («p*ot 

^  (^‘S^5gi^Xmtlon  diff*r  «u  p W 

*■  <XS£>  &2M  «•*«■«***  — 


11*  Bad  thb  plans  been  used  Mont 
37  ISSi  A.  Whan  was  that? 

B,  Bov  did  thij  vnk  oat  tian? 

C.  Bov  did  they  work  oat  this  time?  (HIVE  BBSPGHDBB  GUIFUB 

mconoH  or  thb  tubs  a  the  two  ob  iobb  vans) 

12*  Do  70a  hero  any  formal  working  arrangement*  ( agnomen ts)  with  other  ageo- 
cies  or  organisational 
km  lhatvere  tiugri  ■ 

B.  Hear  did  they  work  oat? 

33*  Old  you  here  any  Informal  working  arrangements  (understandings)  with  oths 
agencies  or  organisations? 

A.  What  were  they? 

B.  Bov  did  they  work  out? 

Hi.  Bas  your  organisation  ever  had  any  experience  like  this  'before? 

A.  When  was  that? 

B.  Can  you  tell  me  what  happened  then? 


IKHBGNKELj  FACILITIES,  TRiUtUB 

15*  What  facilities  did  you  hare  available  for  dealing  vith  the  emergency? 

A.  Personnels  (l)  Bov  many,  (2)  What  kind? 

B.  Equipnenti  (l)  How  aneh,  (2)  that  type? 

16*  here  your  facilities  adeqostv  for  handling  the  problems  that  arose? 

A.  Which  ones  were  adequate? 

B.  Which  ones  verm  inadequate? 

C.  FOR  THOSE  THAI  VERB  INADE33ATZ1  Da  what  way  verm  they  inadequate? 

17.  Sid  you  hare  any  volunteers  wcaklng  for  you? 

A.  How  did  you  got  them? 

B.  Where,  did  you  got  then? 

C.  What  did  you  hart  them  do? 

D.  Bow  did  It  work  oat? 

B.  Did  you  have  any  problem*  in  using  thorn? 

IF  173 «  F.  What  vers  the  problems? 


18.  Bare  (you)  (your  organisation)  ever  had  any  special  training  for  this  Had 
of  work? 

IF  IE3t  A.  What  waa  this  training?  (GST  DETAILS) 

B.  Whan  waa  this  training  given? 

C.  Do  you  think  thin  training  helped? 

IF  XESt  D.  In  vtet  ways? 

IF  WO*  X.  Why  didn't  It  help? 

IF  WO*  F.  What  kind  of  training  do  yom  think  weald  have  helped?  (Why?) 


IF  MOt 


7?ort.B4or  problw?  (a.g.,  lack  of  ccmalotttflM,  lack  f 
8UEpli#8<  •i«ht*8er,r8*  «*w,  wigwntaT 

iSK  FOE  EACH:  A.  Sow  1m «  dLd  it  last? 

B.  What  was  dona  about  it? 

C.  Who  did  this? 

D.  Bow  was  this  dseidsd? 

*•  How  sffaetira  was  tMy  actice? 

20*  (liSJ  Pr0M8"  *rU#  10  d**Ua*  *lth  Tarious  kinds  of  pooplo?  (What?) 

a*  kind?)*1*™  901  klada  °f  P*^1*  th*t  w»»  difficult  to  dsal  with?  (that 

22.  What  would  you  say  was  your  worst  problaaf 

A.  Why  was  it  ths  worst? 

23.  Jar.  any  of  your  buildings  or  squipwsst  dsstroysd  or  flnMiiTT 

A.  What  was  dawagad? 

B.  How  was  it  daagsd? 

C.  Did  this  amiss  any  problsiw  for  you?  iWhat?) 

2li.  Jar.  any  of  your  psopls  killsd  or  lqjursd* 

*•  What  position  did  thsy  hold? 

B.  How  did  this  affsot  your  organisation? 

What  things  hinds  rod  your  work? 

A.  Why  was  that? 

27  *  ?®  thJnk  y®«  l^n»d  anything  that  would  bs  hslnful  to  von  or  to 
in  oass  of  anothsr  disastsr  lika  this  oos?  (What?)  700  U 
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natere  and  degree  of  lnrolTveantj  olio  list  eagr  nco-officiel  non 
pertLelpeticn*) 


11*  Basra  FOB  ismsmtim  BEKKCOT  (Exaepless  high  larolTiwt 
respondent  or  bio  egenoy,  «to.,  or  both  in  disaster  operation* j 
infoaal  rsfsrrals.  For  informal  rtftmiij  list  she  and  hen  ■ 
referrals.  mad  content  of  referrals* 


The  following  article  ns  published  in  the  Searcy  Daily  Cltlsen  on  April  7, 
1952,  and  in  tin  White  County  Cltlsen  on  April  9,  1952 


DISASTER  BE3BABCH  TEAM  INTSB7IEVIBQ  WHITS  COUNTIABS  ABOUT  TOBKADO 

The  National  Opinion  Research  Center  has  sent  its  specially-trained  Disaster 
Research  Team  to  White  County  to  interview  persons  and  learn  about  their 
experiences  in  the  tornado*  The  team,  coaposed  of  26  ambers,  sill  be  inter* 
Tiewing  several  hundred  residents  in  and  around  co— unities  of  Searcy,  Bald 
Knob,  Judsonis,  Xensatt,  and  Doniphan  daring  the  next  two  or  three  seeks* 

The  purpose  of  these  interviews  is  to  Is  am  from  tbs  people  who  sent  through 
the  tornado  hoar  to  plan  sore  effectively  for  aseting  the  problem  which  dis¬ 
asters  or  other  emergencies  bring*  The  knowledge  obtained  froa  the  residents 
of  White  County  trill  be  of  great  help  to  other  people  and  cowinni  ties  who  nay 
have  to  face  similar  emergencies  in  the  fntare* 

The  study  is  being  conducted  by  tbs  Hationsl  Opinion  Besesrcb  Center  under 
contract  with  the  Department  of  Defense  end  the  National  Research  Council* 

The  findings  will  be  used  by  all  government  agencies  charged  with  planning 
to  meet  the  problems  posed  by  either  s  peacetime  or  wartime  disaster* 

The  National  Opinion  Research  Center,  with  offices  in  Chicago  and  New  Toxic, 
is  a  non-profit  research  organisation  which  specialises  in  studies  of  atti¬ 
tudes  and  human  behavior.  It  makes  these  studies  at  coet  as  s  public  service 
for  various  government  agencies  and  other  non-profit  organisations .  Among 
recent  or  current  clients  for  resaaroh  are  the  United  States  Office  of 
Education,  the  United  States  Public  Health  Service,  the  United  States  Air 
Fores  Medical  Corps,  the  National  Council  of  Churches  of  Christ  in  America, 
the  American  Library  Association,  the  American  Cancer  Society,  the  National 
Tuberculosis  Association,  the  National  Collegiate  Athletic  Association* 

The  study  nor  being  conducted  in  White  County  will  be  the  largest  disaster 
study  ever  conducted  in  the  United  States*  The  Disaster  Research  Team,  es¬ 
tablished  in  1950,  has  previously  mads  emaller-scale  studies  of  several  dis¬ 
asters  throughout  the  country.  Several  of  the  more  recent  disaster  studies 
include  the  West  Frankfort,  HI*,  mins  disaster}  the  three  airplane  crashes 
in  Elisabeth,  H.  J. ;  a  series  of  house  explosions  in  Brighton,  N.  T.)  and  an 
airplane  crash  at  an  airshow  in  Flagler,  Colo* 

The  field  director  for  the  Disaster  Research  Team  is  Charles  S.  Frits  of  Chi¬ 
cago.  The  assistant  directors  are  Jack  J.  Feldman,  Raymond  L*  Qorden,  and 
Kiss  Margaret  L.  McDonald.  Other  Berbers  of  the  team  are  advanced  university 
students,  housewives,  and  teachers  froa  Chicago  and  nearby  communities  who 
had  special  training  in  interviewing* 

Over  one  hundred  residents  of  Whits  County  have  already  been  interviewed  by 
■embers  of  the  team,  "be  are  sincerely  grateful  for  all  the  help  which  tbs 
people  of  White  County  are  giving  us  in  our  study,”  Mr.  Frits  said.  "In  all 
of  our  experience  in  interviewing  people  throughout  the  oountry,  we  have  never 
wet  so  aany  friendly  and  hospitable  people.  Everyone  we  have  to  sees* 

to  realise  the  great  importance  of  this  study  for  our  national  welfare*  I 
would  like  to  thank  everyone  for  thair  great  kindness  and  cooperation  in 
this  study  possible** 


THANK  YOU  FOR  YOUR  H£LF! 


We  of  the  National  Opinion  Rea  earth  Center  and  your  lntenrlewer  both  want  to  that  ym  far 
the  help  you  have  given  us.  The  knowledge  which  we  have  gained  in  talking  with  you  about  yocr 
experience*  in  the  tornado  will  be  of  great  value  to  other  people  who  may  have  to  face  afanUar  aaato 
grade*  in  the  future. 

Perhapa  you  would  like  to  have  a  written  statement  concerning  tone  of  (he  qpesOoas  that 
people  often  aak  about  the  (tudy  we  are  doing. 

WHY  IS  THIS  STUDY  BEING  MADE? 

The  purpoae  of  this  study  la  to  get  a  true  picture  at  what  happens  to  people  In  a  disaster 
ao  that  more  effective  plana  can  be  made  for  meeting  the  problem*  which  emergendea  bring  Re 
knowledge  obtained  from  you  and  other  resident*  of  White  County  will  be  m*i  In  naHng  plana  te 
disaster  control  throughout  the  United  Statea. 

WHO  IS  SPONSORING  THIS  STUDY  OF  THE  TORNADO? 

The  National  Opinion  Research  Center  la  anldng  this  atudy  under  contract  with  the  depart¬ 
ment  of  Defenae  and  the  National  Research  CouncO.  The  findings  will  ha  uaed  by  an  eovenuneat 
agencies  charged  with  planning  to  meet  the  pmhfcen  posed  by  either  a  peacetime  or  \  ..tint*  dis¬ 
aster. 


WHAT  IS  THE  NATIONAL  OPINION  RESEARCH  CENTER? 

The  National  Opinion  Research  Center  la  anomproftt  organization  that  makes  surrey*  «f 
public  opinion  and  attitudes.  We  have  offices  In  Chicago  and  New  York,  and  maintain  a  staff  of  kOg 
interviewer*  throughout  the  United  State*.  Them  scathes  are  made  at  cost  aa  a  public  service  te 
various  government  agencies  and  other  non-profit  organization*.  We  have  conducted  research  te 
the  United  States  Pub.ic  Health  Service,  the  United  Slates  Air  Fore*  Medical  Corps,  the  National 
Council  of  Churches  of  Christ  in  America,  the  United  States  Office  of  Education,  the  American 
Cancer  Society,  the  National  Tuberculosis  Association,  the  American  Library  Association,  and  da 
National  Collegiate  Athletic  Association. 

WHO  ARE  THE  INTERVIEWERS? 

The  Interviewers  working  on  this  study  ar*  professional  research  people  who  have  had  spedal 
training  In  Interviewing  They  are  selected  for  the  Job  because  they  are  easy  to  talk  to.  The  state¬ 
ment*  you  make  will  not  be  revealed  to  anyone  by  the  interviewer  or  by  the  organization.  Each 
Interviewer  carries  **<  Identification  card  signed  by  «bt  Director  of  ths  Center 

HOW  WILL  IHE  THINGS  I  SAY  BE  REPORTED? 

Your  answers  and  itatements  wtU  be  strictly  confidential  Your  name  or  other  Identificadcs  h 
never  used.  Only  summaries  of  statements  will  be  pobtished — such  as,  "one  person  out  of  ten  re¬ 
ported  that  . .  .  "  We  are  using  tape  recorders  because  wa  want  to  have  a  complete  and  «»w*^ 
record  of  what  you  and  other  residents  have  to  say. 

HOW  CAN  I  FIND  OUT  MORE  ABOUT  THIS  STUDY? 

If  you  have  any  other  questions,  w«  will  be  glad  to  answer  them  for  you.  Pleas*  call  Mr. 
Charles  E.  Frits,  the  field  director,  or  Mr.  Raymond  L.  Garden,  the  assistant  field  director,  telephone 
43d  in  Searcy.  If  you  wish  to  talk  to  ua  la  person,  we  have  our  offioa  In  Room  Id  at  the  Music  BtdK 
lag  of  Harding  College  In  Searcy. 


TORNADO  mrofflgfflH*  DISSEOTATHi  BT  THE  AMERICAN  RED  CROSS 


Tornadoes  aGLaoat  always  travel  from  southwest  toward  the  northeast, 
the  strongest  winds  and  the  greatest  dmage  usually  occurring  In  the  eastern, 
sector  of  the  stare.  Becaeee  of  unequal  sir  pressure  associated  with  these 
atoms,  all  hot  the  west  substantially  built  buildings  tend  to  explode  and 
tbs  terrific  wind  valodly  whirls  the  debris  up  and  away  to  tha  northeast, 
ths  debris  beconing  deadly  missies  contributing  to  the  destructive  impact  of 
the  store. 

The  principal  danger  in  s  basaeent  or  cellar  is  free  falling  debris. 
This  hasard  can  be  wlnleleed  by  taking  refuge  in  the  southwest  comer.  The 
only  absolute  safely  la  offered  In  a  stem  cellar  with  s  substantial  roof. 

In  rural  areas  many  people  rue  a  special  cellar  that  serves  the 
double  purpose  of  affording  shelter  anl  protecting  stored  foods.  Ths  cellar 
should  be  built  iwnedlatsly  to  the  aoutterest  of  the  house  and  easy  access  is 
of  paramount  importance. 

briefly  smmrised  below  are  the  prim  considerations  In  selecting  e 
site  and  constructing  a  cellar. 

LOCATICH — Thin  is  ertrewely  Important.  It  should  be  near  the  southwest  comer 
of  the  house,  but  net  so  close  that  falling  walls  would  block  the 
entrance  or  the  ocapants  be  roasted  should  fire  break  out  following 
the  destruction  of  ths  adjacent  buildings.  Entrance  to  tbs  cellar 
should  face  the  northeast. 

MATERIAIS — Reinforced  concrete  has  advantages  to  conpensate  for  ths  additional 
cost,  but  split  logs  or  two  Inch  planks  treated  with  creosote  and 
covered  with  tar  paper  will  be  satisfactory  for  walls  and  roof.  Co&- 
crete  block,  hollow  tils  cr  brick  may  be  used  for  walls.  Ths  roof 
should  be  covered  with  at  least  three  feet  of  dirt,  packed  and  sloped 
to  divert  surface  water. 

SIZE— This  depends  on  ths  amber  of  persons  to  be  accomodated.  Tram  a  safety 
standpoint,  a  cellar  8'xlO'  and  7*  high  will  accomodate  most  faadllea 
far  the  short  duration  of  the  etonu 

DRAINAGE — The  floor  should  slope  to  a  drainage  outlet.  Use  a  tile  drain  to 
ths  outside  in  case  of  sloping  ground,  IX  not,  to  a  dry  wsll. 

VOiTHATICH— There  should  be  a  vertical  ventilating  shaft  and  there  should  he 
a  chute  two  feet  aqwe  which  will  serve  as  an  escape  hatch.  This 
chute  should  be  equipped  with  an  Insulated  sliding  door.  The  floor 
my  he  paved  or  s  heavy  wood  grating  from  heavy  slats  installed  to 
facilitate  circulation  of  air. 


DOQHS— These  Awfld  be  of  heavy  -wood  «»a  traction,  hinged  to  cpen  inward  and 
bald  dosed  by  a  heavy  pivoted  wood  bar* 

STORED  BjUIrtflfllt  teergency  equipment  such  as  a  shovel,  flashlight,  lantern* 
crowbar,  h— ter,  saw*  axe,  screwdriver  and  pliers  should  be  stored 
permanently  In  the  cellar*  These  tools  will  more  than  pay  for  than  ' 
selves  if  all  escapes  becaae  blocked*  They  can  be  grass  Hi  to  prevent 
rusting. 

C1DTICS — Tornado  cellars  should- not  be  ecameetad  in  say  way  with  bouse  drains, 
cesspools,  or  eewer  or  gas  pipes.  This  could  become  extremely  dangerous 
If  gas,  eaoke  or  large  mount  of  water  are  present. 

"WHERE  TC0UDCE5  CAN  OCCOR— Any  place  in  the  United  States  at  tine  of  year* 
They  stzite  met  frequently  in  nlteestorn,  southern,  tad  central  states 
from  JUrch  through  September. 

Wi  OPTHI  DO  THE!  OCCUR— Records  show  the  average  number  at  days  with  tornadoes 
varies  from  seven  a  year  (Kansas)  to  ens  in  70  years  (lands).  The 
national  average  is  lhZ  tornadoes  a  year* 

HOW  TO  RECOGNIZE  A  TORNADO—' Usually  seen  as  funnel-shaped  cloud,  spinning 

rapidly,  extending  earthward  tram  a  thundercloud.  Close  by,  it  sounds 
like  the  roar  of  nary  airplanes. 

TORNADO  LEATHER" — Sot,  sticky  days,  southerly  winds,  and  nmlanma  sly.  However, 
■any  such  days  occur  without  tornadoes. 

CLOUDS — Familiar  thunderstorm  clouds  are  present.  An  hoar  or  tm  before  a  tor¬ 
nado,  topsy-turvy  clouds  appear,  bulging  down  instead  at  ap.  They 
often  have  a  greenish-black  color. 

frequently  hail,  preceding  the  tornado,  with  a  heavy  down¬ 
pour  after  it  has  passed. 

TIME  CP  DAI— Koetly  between  3  and  6  P.H.,  but  they  have  occurred  at  all  hours. 

DIRECTION  CP  THATEL— Nearly  always  from  southwest  to  northeast. 

SPEED  CP  TR1V2X— Average  la  25  to  UO  miles  per  hour,  but  they  hast  varied  from 
5  to  139  miles  per  hour. 

IfHOTfi  OP  PATH— Usually  ID  to  ljO  ailee,  but  It  my  extend  300  milm. 

"WIDTH  GP  PAS— 300  to  ifX)  yarda,  but  tornadoes  have  cut  swatlj  over  a  mils  in 
width* 

V3XD  STEED  ISSUE  COO— Estimated  as  high  as  500  miles  par  hour* 
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CAUSES  CP  nssraucn®— Ylolmt  winds  that  create  a  serious  hasard  from  objects 
blown  through  the  air*  Differences  In  air  pressure  that  can  life 
automobiles  and  cause  buildings  to  collapse* 


TOHNADO  SAFER  RUIZS 

Knowing  what  to  do  in  case  of  a  tornado  may  mean  the  difference  between 

life  sod  death* 

When  «— >  permits,  go  to  a  storm  cellar,  cave  or  underground  execration,  which 
should  have  an  air  outlet  to  help  equalize  the  air  pressure* 

IN  OPEN  COOH TCI — Move  at  right  angles  to  the  tornado 's  path*  Go  to  the  vest  if 
possible*  An  automobile  can  often  outrun  a  tornado*  If  there  is  not 
tine  to  escape,  lie  flat  in  the  nearest  depression  of  the  road,  field 
or  street*  If  on  a  river  bluff,  the  side  of  the  bill  facing  the  tornado 

is  often  safer  than  that  away  from  the  tornado* 

♦ 

IN  CITT  OR  TCKN — Seek  inside  shelter,  preferably  in  a  structural  steel  building* 

DO  NOT  APPROACH  WINDOWS— In  bones,  the  southwest  basement  corner  offers  greater 
safety  in  a  frame  house  than  in  a  brick  or  stone  house*  If  tine  permits, 
electricity  and  fuH  lines  should  be  shut  off*  Windows  on  the  north  and 
east  sides  of  the  house  may  also  be  opened  to  help  reduce  damage  to  the 
building*  Standing  against  the  inside  wall  on  a  lower  floor  of  an 
office  building  offers  some  protection* 

IH  SCHOOLS— In  congested  city  areas,  follow  procedure  for  office  building*  In 
rural  districts,  remove  children  and  teachers  to  a  ravine  or  ditch, 
which  will  offer  more  protection  than  a  school  building* 

IN  PAD  TORIES  AND  INDUSTRIAL  PLANTS — On  receiving  a  tornado  warning,  post  a  look- 
out  to  warn  of  the  tornado's  approach*  Advance  preparation  should  be 
made  for  shutting  off  electrical  circuits  and  fuel  lines  if  the  tornado 
approaches  the  plant*  Workers  should  bs  moved  to  sections  of  the  plant 
offering  the  greatest  protection* 

GENERAL— Bo  not  become  excited.  People  have  been  killed  by  running  Into 
streets  and  by  turning  back  into  the  path  of  a  tornado* 


The  preceding  information  was  published  in  the  White  County  (Arkansas) 
Citizen.  April  2,  1952.  ' 


B-  1  Report  on  an  Airshov  Plane  Crash  in  Flagler,  Colorado* 
September  15,  1951 . . 

B*  2  Report  on  a  Series  of  Bouse  Reload  ana  in  Britton, 

Heir  York,  Septaaber  21,  1951  . . 

B-  3  Report  on  the  Vest  frankfort,  lUinola  Mine  Explosion, 
December  21,  1951 . . 

B-  b  Report  on  the  ELiiabeth,  Hew  Jersey,  Flans  Creaheet 

A  Study  in  Plane  •••••••••••••••••• 

B-  5  A  Preliminary  Report  on  the  BakarsfULd,  California, 
Earthquake,  August  22,  1952  *•*.•••••••• 

B-  6  Report  on  a  Plant  Explosion,  St*  Rwl,  Minnesota, 

February  8,  1951 . . . 

B-  7  Report  on  a  Perch  Collapse  Occurring  in  Chicago, 

nunois,  June  17,  1951 . 

B-  8  Raport  on  a  Kook  Air  Attack  in  Chicago,  Illinois  .  .  . 

B-  9  Report  on  a  Carbon  Honoxids  Asphyxiation  Incident, 

Chicago,  Illinois,  Decenbar  8,  1952  ••*••••• 
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FLAOUB,  OCLOHADO,  SEPTEMBER  1 5,  1S51 


IMTBP1WCTIUB 

At  approximately  2sb0  P*  K.  on  September  15,  19&,  *  stunting  . 

crashed  Into  a  croud  of  spectators  at  an  sirshow  la  the  nail  oonnmity  of 
Flagler,  Colorado*  The  eraeh  killed  20  persoao-  -lneladlac  13  ehUdrm  nd 
serea  ednlte  (three  moan  end  four  wen)— end  Injured  spproodBatsly  30  others* 
Most  of  the  victim  were  killed  instantly  or  died  within  a  few  hours  aftar  the 
accident*  The  pilot  of  the  airplane  was  aaong  those  who  were  hilled*  A  Civil 
Aeronautic*  Board  report  on  the  accident,  released  thraa  and  one  half  — tfie 
later,  binned  "pilot  error*  for  the  accident** 

The  following  report  la  eonoarnad  with  the  social  end  payoholeglaal 
effects  of  the  airplane  crash  on  the  residents  of  the  eomusdty*  Sues  minis 
of  the  National  Opinion  Base  arch  Cantor's  Disaster  Reaearoh  Teen  arrived  In  the 
comnslty  three  days  following  the  crash  and  conducted  interviews  with  the 
residents  during  the  five  succeeding  days*  Bering  this  tine,  a  total  af  k2 
tape- recorded  interviews,  sveregin*  spproxisetely  two  Haora  in  length,  ware 
obtained*  fixe  respondents  who  vers  interviewed  included  persons  with  sU  degrees 
of  inrolveneat  in  the  disaster— e.g.,  persons  who  were  seriously  injured,  per  sens 
who  lost  f tally  weavers,  spectators  who  had  relatives  in  the  crash  area*  spec¬ 
tators  who  had  fri«~Aj  in  the  crash  area,  and  outsiders  who  witneesad  the  event 
and  had  wl?dt?>al  identification  with  the  coerirrlty  residsats*  Is  addition,  a 
special  effort  waa  wade  to  Interview  persons  who  took  a  leadership  role  sr  who 
were  in  e  position  to  give  apodal  information  ©one arising  the  relief  week  and 
the  behavior  of  the  popolaoa* 

The  material  which  follows  is  based  upon  an  analysis  af  the  interview 
data,  the  reports  of  the  team  washers  who  conducted  the  investigation,  and 
extensive  newspaper  aooouats* 


The  Comonity  Affected 

Flagler  is  e  mall,  isolated  faming  omemmlty,  located  in  the  south, 
eastern  part  of  Colorado,  nsar  the  Kansae-Colo^&do  boundary*  In  1950,  the  total 
populstic*  was  793  pareous*  At  the  tine  of  the  crash,  the  population  of  the  city 
was  approximately  &3«*  Inclusion  of  the  persona  living  on  surrounding  fame 
would  bring  the  total  population  to  about  2,CCC*  Tee  nearest  large  city  is 
Denver,  which  la  located  about  120  wiles  east  of  Flagler* 

Agriculture  and  stock  raising  are  the  principal  lndestriss  of  the  arse* 
The  town  itself  is  a  collection  and  distribution  center  for  wheat  and  barley 
crops  produoed  in  the  arse  and  for  the  cattle  sod  sheep  which  are  sent  to  narks*. 


*  Associated  Prose  news  release,  January  3*  1952* 
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Sine*  1939  or  191*0  tha  cn—mlty  bn  baont  qalta  proaporooay  sharing  la  tho 
general  agrlealtarel  beat  «f  thinr  and  peotasr  years* 

Moat  of  tho  people  who  Hot  la  tin  ooamaslty  «ro  oaployid  la  tho  oorrloo 
Industries  or  aro  retired  forma go  tad  bnsiseesaea*  Cm  boo  laoosoa  isolate 
aorcral  dry  goods  stores*  an  lmplmamt  a  tore,  a  hardware  store*  a  dragsters* 
a  baildiag  sod  oonatractieo  ages toy,  a  restasrast*  a  bank,  a  cull  aorio  tfasstar* 
a  newspaper*  a  Chevrolet  cad  Ford  so  to  agency*  aad  a  tmn«  Pm  anil  for  a  team 
of  this  else  la  a  anally  bat  fairly  veil- equipped  boapital  of  12  bate*  It  la 
staffed  by  tho  tao  physicians  la  tho  ocawanlty  aad  tares  regularly- employed 

&a  popolatlcn  la  exposed  prodoalnaBtly  of  old-genera tice,  Protestant* 
whites*  There  are  no  Segroos  or  other  rtcial  nlaoritlos  Is  tho  ccemaaity* 

Tao  religions  ooaposdtioa  of  tho  ocaasaliy  lo  ororwholatagly  Protestant* 

Tbara  aro  three  Protestant  dbarchoa  aad  th*tr  ateberahip  rosily  foUaaa  tin 
aoclo*sooacsio  diatlnetioaa  mods  in  tho  eerasnlty*  Tho  Cmagregatlonallat  ehmroh 
ooataica  asst  of  tho  higher  inccss  fontlioa  asd  Boat  of  tho  formal  looters  of 
tho  eaesssity*  There  is  a  Qarssa  Zotberea  Chare*  which  has  a  mixed  ooogrogotl—y 
bat  is  profoxinci.iy  eosposod  of  middlo  class  persona*  nd  a  BeptLst  Qrarch  eon* 
poaod  of  laser  tidCLe  cod  eons  lover  class  families*  There  is  a  tell  Beams 
CatLolic  Blocioa  ehsreh  oerpoaed  of  about  20  fsdlles*  teish  is  aAdnlatered  by 
a  priest  who  liras  is  another  town  sheet  30  sdloo  assy*  Tbs  Catholie  Char  ah 
la  maioly  cepprlacd  of  lower  laocae  faoHiaa  la  tho  ocmameitj* 

Although  soolo-oeoacado  dlstlnatioas  arm  sate  la  tha  oownanlty,  thare 
appear  to  bs  no  real  class  dsars^aa*  T*a  people  aro  boead  together  closely 
by  tiir.hip  id  friwsislilp  ties*  Eo«rfy  orerybe Cy  la  toe  oaexaulty  knows  all 
tha  other  reeidsata,  erd  t hsj  goosrclly  refer  to  oa a  another  by  their  first 
nines*  Thera  era  no  a&resses  os  uy  of  tha  houses*  bat  the  i&rcstigsters 
fecad  tht  nearly  all  tha  residents  oould  direct  i&sm  to  nearly  every  fawlly 
is  the  town* 

Exlf.fcc  cap?  r  /dl  ror*l  omrmities,  Flagler  has  a  large  Berber  of  ytnag 
aiato  (iierf  .-'T'J  in  th-*  ego  P  years)*  The  prosperity  of  tho  ocawtnity 
hrj)  currently  influenced  of  the  yocag  rea  to  at'jj  ia  tho  ecrssudty  and  taka 
oaer  iloir  father*  Jus*  A  eonsidcrihlo  ncLber  off  others  here  retested  to  tho 
oecssnit 7  efter  tett  “  ’  rrcfcciicaiL  trsinisg  cr  sorties  la  other  dtloa#  Bast 
ef  tho  p7C?u"icu'-l  pc;,  do  (o«c«»  a  lorycr*  a  doctor*  aarersl  ncraea,  asd  school 
taaehcroy  ecd  a  ci'vzLiab)  gr-rj  up  In  the  cesuzdty  asd  retsraol  after  getting 
thsir  trclnic^*  LiuJLarly,  ecij  ef  the  boffinuseos  ia  tho  eocraaity  era  operated 
by  jroahj  asa  vi* o  Lara  th^jt  error  from  their  fathers  • 

The  jxcc3  pwpla  fcsra  taheu  an  aoti-ra  role  la  politics  asd  la  tbs  informal 

life  off  tha  er  His  t^xr  c^i  aurcril  ^-J>rs3  off  tho  tesn  council  aro  Is 

thd?  or'ly  <.ic3«  A  lercs  fcr^ricca  I<;.ian  t  ^1  bca  bom  bdlt  rcccatlyy  and 
tLa  Lc,;,‘.ca  crfisitacica  is  cciposed  ercixc^rzvJy  off  Krrld  Vhr  IX  rateraaa*  Tha 

local  Head  Cub  alco  ocntclas  a  tieh  proportion  off  yoosg  aaa* 


The  Kscfral  pietcro  that  the  totem  presents  ia  that  of  a  man'll*  wortarn 
ecBV’rltj  with  ttisj  frcop  relaticacbipe  cad  a  etroeg  osaaa  ef  eeamx&ity 

idttitily.  It  has  oa  cxtrts*c_7  aativa  frerp  of  young  adults  mho  play  as  amargatla 
role  ia  tha  formal  aad  lBicaul  llfa  of  tha  nominal tj 
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Thu*  it  only  on  group  vhich  la  alnost  eoaplotaly  outside  the  Ilf*  «f 
the  ooauonity*  This  1 <  a  groc?  ef  about  10  aelsao9ru&  era*  ratinra  ssd  tholr 
,,  fasdliej  vho  lira  la  trailer*  at  tha  edge  of  t cun*  siqployed  by  aa  ail  ocepaay 

l  .  to  psoapeot  far  oil  la  tha  area,  they  had  boon  la  tho  ecaaoslty  about  eight 

vaofca  at  tho  tine  of  tho  crash*  Prior  to  tho  dictator,  their  only  eontaot 
with  ac&ters  of  tho  ecmndtgr  vaa  la  tho  roatauraat  and  ateraa  la  tho  toon* 
Although  they  vie  had  to  bo  aooepted,  they  vara  largely  outeicW  tho  aooial  Ufa 
of  tho  ooamnlty* 


THS  OODSSS  or  srota 


fto  Pro.Qrlgia  Period 

Tho  alrahov  at  vhich  tho  piano  eraah  oooarrod  vaa  ono  of  tho  orate 
oehodalod  darirs  "ilaslcr  Ssy,*— < a  sort  of  harvest  festival  telch  lo  held  «wm»»v»y 
to  odohrato  tho  hervurt  of  tea  fell  crept*  Za  aarkad  contrast  to  later  orate, 
gay  festivities  preoedsd  tho  sir  chaw,  Tho  first  iten  on  tha  dsy'o  prograa  vao  a 
{  breakfaat  at  tha  Asssrieoa  Lexica  ball  for  150  guests*  East  ceso  a  kite  ooatest 

at  tea  klgh  school  footed!  field,  vlth  about  i>3  children  participating*  Aftcr- 
varda,  tear®  vaa  a  parade  ef  flea  to  end  horeabaek  rldcro*  It  noonttne,  there 
vne  a  eessmity  bsrbooca,  rite  a  largo  crowd  attending*  fide  tu  hold  la  a 
asall  park  located  near  tho  teslnsso  district,  and  the  eroed  lingered  la  tha 
park  eftsr  tho  berteruo,  visiting  vlth  fTiesdo  asd  Baiting  for  tho  tlae  for  tho 
air  ehnr,  v.’dch  vaa  ooh&dsled  at  tha  local  airport  for  2x00  P.  M*  The  air  ahov 
vaa  to  1»to  boon  followed  by  a  baseball  gsaa  later  la  tha  afternoon  aad  a  daaee 
la  tha  evening* 

In  previous  year*,  tho  vein  event  for  ■Flaylar  Say*  bad  boon  a  rodeo* 
fida  yesr,  b evotar,  a  ir^'xr  ef  tha  yccEcer  Barbara  ef  tfce.c«?smlty  wrged  that 
(  the  air  show  bo  caVstitated,  tni  exx yisz&e  v^-o  cuds  to  biro  ths  Bodly  Ksustata 

fir  £-t"s  is  oirro  tea  event*  ita  ?,cciy  Horr.tdn  Air  Ehova  ms  ccepceed  of  a 
erocp  ef  p.urUtlso  flyers,  ucry  of  thea  oj>Jbcy  flyer®  and  cam  Air  Patrol 
*«s-'cro»  vlj  gem  tha  ahem  in  order  to  Rake  extra  isecty  for  thsaxclver*  They 
bad  prwionsly  ateped  31  rS filar  shore  tt  feira  In  esesandtieo  tinvacteut  Color* 
Sk>  Plcslce  Lio-ia  Club  epccsercd  the  air  ahev  eai  ths  tosai  eocndLl  approved  It* 
Saae  local  Oycra  vere  ccheddod  to  participate  In  tho  air  ahov. 

Tha  show  vaa  bald  at  tho  local  airport,  which  la  located  eboet  a  alia  trm 
tho  edc*»  of  the  ooar?rdt,y«  as  rirport  lo  cersrlly  tssd  priarrlly  by  crop-dusting 
planss  (tea  airport  nana^cy  rt.~i  a  erep-dss tiag  a^rvlco)  cad  eleo  by  a  nwflber  ef 
flyins  enihujiiata*  It  Lao  fr«  •  rcsKays,  a  seall  eorrugctsd  astel  hangar,  aa 
adjcinlsg  office,  asd  a  g*s  pop, 

Ey  2*00  P,  K.,  vhea  tha  air  ulvo w  vaa  scheduled  to  ctert,  about  1,^00-2,000 
peraons  bad  arrived*  E early  orcryt>ua  fresa  Fleglcr  aad  necy  etevr  pcracoa  fxm 
tha  otzrrcuidk^j  Lzztj*  end  nxull  toxsa  bed  cc:*,  Pivo  bss dr«d  or  *»ro  oaro  ware 
parhed  four  roirs  desp  on  both  aides  of  tea  bsa^ora  aed  ce  tea  road  loading  to 
tha  airport*  Enry  of  tba  pKnJU  vtro  aittixe  or  etaedisg  ia  front  of  tba  firat 
row  of  cars)  eihero  vero  olttieg  on  tho  roofs ,  booda,  axd  fandero  of  thadr  cars 
to  gat  a  tetter  ri  m. 

The  ahov  vaa  a  Uttla  late  in  getting  started*  According  to  a  Sutra  nauo- 
pspsr  reporter,  vbo  vaa  pnaant  at  tbo  tine  of  tho  crash,  the  erwd  van  a  little 
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inpatient*  tet  good  natwred*  A  nobtr  of  tha  people  war#  honking  ths  homo 
of  their  antes  to  indicata  thair  lnpatlanoe* 

A  leudspeakan-eqwipped  track  bad  bean  act  wp  next  to  tba  hangar*  «ad 
tha  announcer,  a  local  alrean  who  bad  boon  aa  Air  Faroe  flight  las  tractor 
daring  World  War  XX*  m  giving  a  a  tailing  type  of  speech  about  tba  arrant* 
that  were  to  take  place*  Cte  first  avast  was  to  be  a  sail  plana  (glider) 
exhibition)  and  tba  eeeccd  waa  to  be  a  nock  divw-bea&ijag  attack  «a  a  ahaok 
which  was  rigged  wp  in  the  center  of  tbs  field*  lbs  aeianogrcpb  crew  aeabert 
had  fitted  a  charge  af  djocaite  in  the  shack*  and*  whan  tha  plana  dived  over 
it*  thay  wore  to  oet  off  the  charge*  the  head  of  tba  air  shew*  a  aolcnal  in 
tba  Civil  Aly  Patrol*  bad  received  word  from  Bearer  that  one  of  the  please 
which  was  to  take  part  in  the  air  show  bad  an  ail  leek  and  that  it  woold  be 
«  delayed  briefly*  This  waa  tha  plana  that  later  crashed  into  tha  crowd*  It 
waa  piloted  by  Mr  Force  lieutenant  who  served  as  a  photo  instructor  at  Lcwxy 
Mr  Base  in  Denver*  who  flew  for  the  air  show  in  hie  spare  tine* 

About  2tl5  P*  K**  the  sail  plana  cshibltiett  took  plaoe*  lbs  towing  air¬ 
plane  cut  the  sail  plane  loose  over  the  field*  end  it  glided  around  over  the 
airfield  for  r-bcat  20  wisates  before  it  lasdsd  on  the  field*  The  crowd  waa 
apparently  Impressed  cod  pleased  with  this  exhibition.  After  it  landed*  a 
naber  of  the  wax  and  boys  vent  oat  to  inspect  the  sail  plane  acre  closely* 


Ba  Crisis  Period!  1*  Xtenaot  of  the  deastar 

it  this  wasvat*  tha  pleas  which  was  schsdxlcd  to  arrive  2km  liwavw 
approach**;  tLa  field*  Bio  anasoaccr  reported  that  be  saw  the  piers  at  that 
tine  bit  tksecht  it  was  a  transient  ship  not  erhe deled  for  the  air  show*  It 
flew  eejaa  dioicaee  peat  tha  airport  and  thca  mate  a  tern  and  headed  southeast 
directly  tswerd  tie  creed.  It  cate  in  at  aa  altitude  of  approMsately  150-200 
feat  tr  ,  as  it  flew  mror  the  center  of  the  field,  it  started  to  do  a  barrel 
roll,  i.vvfrer,  It  ;\ccv?  cc-^lotod  the  veil*  I*  foil  cat  of  the  roll*  eoe 
cir^tip  stvacic  ti*o  (-roeai  about  20  or  30  foot  in  front  of  the  crow d*  and  the 
crashed  i&bo  tie  croc!  and  the  parked  ears* 

Witnesses  ccrpsred  the  effect  of  the  orach  to  that  of  n  scythe*  It 
dceollekid  tie  cere  in  the  front  retro*  izv'lcdln”  the  tesn'i  only  se&olanoo* 
and  cat  a  ewath  tirouja  the  people  etfssdlrg  in  the  isasdiate  pathway*  tfreekage* 
oil  and  gasclira  fixe  tLe  plena  were  ecctt&rcd  over  a  1$Q  ymfl  area*  Bee  plena* 
fcr."7vcr,  did  uet  erjilrdj  er  kvra#  Later  irvrstipation  revealed  that  when  tha 
piece  Cidatocratod  the  gas  teak  was  thrown  ci-iir  ef  the  wreckage  end*  hoses* 
there  was  a  claim  cl  va^le^ire  aaterid  in  toe  lxsMdiate  crash  area*  Bowwvnr* 
this  foot  was  not  at  the  accent  af  tha  ank* 

East  ef  ths  persons  In  the  diroot  path  ef  the  plane  were  killed  alaoet  in- 
etcsily*  Ec±r  bodies  were  badly  r.anjled)  ares  ed  legs  ware  oat  off*  and  sane 
hid  their  faces  end  clzJle  esepietcly  ri shod*  Parts  ef  bodies  end  blood  ware 
scattered  over  a  ccird.u  treble  die  tea  co.  Ltf  cri&s  resulted  prinarily  fren 
e track  by  flying  decria  fren  the  lUelrtagrcT^ng  airplane* 
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A  non  who  tsaght  lm  tha  1—1  high  school  sdds 

1  in  »  dead  of  Awt  tad  debris  fill  the  air  at  tho  pdane 
craa had  into  n  npant  of  tha  crowd  and  sat— tdlaa  C— log 
the  first  rear  of  spectators*  A  brief  —nt  of  oil —no 
followed  tad  thm  the  cries  of  tbs  injured  and  th*  acnadaf 
of  other*  lm  tho  erred  could  ho  hoard  at  Z  nabtd  at  dntt 
to  th*  econo* 

Zha  s— or  at  -tho  asmd  trade  described  tho  Imntdltto  roaotltoo  at  fallf  i 

Iftrythfan  mao  odat  than  for  jmrfc  a  —31  anoout  of  tin* 

(Blow  long?)  A  natter,  njr,  of  too  or  throe  nsoaads*  It 
«u  just  o  hash,  everything  maa  qelst,  than  people  bags* 
to  aort  toward  tha  accident*  It  earned  first  that  tiny 
mere  be^Lmdag  ta  nrrt  elealy  aad  tian,  a ham  thagr  raallni 
what  took  plaoo,  why  th«y  began  to  rwu 

A  Daorar  aavepepar  reporter,  mho  vaa  standing  on  tho  airfield  atoat  kOO  foot 
from  tho  erred,  gave  tha  feaisalag  description! 

It  vta  2tb0  or  2«k$  P.  K.  Hr  visa  at  this  poimt  ms  tbo— A 
by  tbo  corner  of  tho  hangar*  All  of  a  sodden  I  heard  a  pi— 

-vary  loo  onr  wy  heed  and  star  tho  piano  taking  a  north— 1 
direction  doing  a  barrel  oil  cod  onittdeg  o  faint  «djp  of 
«£>&»•  At  tho  a— at,  I  thoasht  I  ss&t  bo 
that  this  ves  the  plane  that  was  to  co  tha  becking.  fi—  I 
realised  twnftlataly  that  tha  other  piano  that  mas  odnMioA 
to  do  tha  beebiag  bed  set  yet  taken  off*  I  hoard  a  fodst 
noise;  I  threat  tint  they  had  dona  n  poor  £*£»  of  banting 
tha  erred*  Iszedl&tely  £ ollouing,  hoearver,  I  hoard  n 
eoyaS— a  kind  of  moea— than,  nary  voices,  llttla  arias,  bat 
little  talk;  end  I  fcjjsn  to  m  in  tact  direction*  Paoplo 
ea  tiis  soata  dda  of  tin  hangar  also  ram  to  tho  seeao*  Share 
was  a  great  daal  of  novaneat  toward  that  direction. 

A  moan  naldt 

It  oooaad  like  for  a  —cod  or  too  there  mas  perfect  filat, 
then  everyone  jraped  act  of  their  oars  aad  a  creased* 

Although  a  uaxbar  at  area  reports  described  tha  behavior  of  tho  and 
m  panic,  there  maa  no  panic  after  tha  crash*  Eatker,  there  —  a  e— ax g— n 
toward  tha  seem  of  tho  eraah  by  highly  t&oticeeUy  involved  rtlatl—  aad 
friends*  There  mas  acne  chert-lived  polo  se cc.z  tie  pwnla  in  tho  dixott t  path 
of  tha  plena  jest  before  it  crashed,  bat  tho  btxaricr  vhich  foil— d  the  eraah 
■u  not  flight  behevlcr  bat  no— ant  toward  the  crash  area* 

the  action  of  the  owd  can  beat  be  dsoeribed  as  cqaroaaivo  bafcaadar* 

Tha  ocrassn  and  tha  eosrrergmee  of  tha  crowd  cm  tha  disaster  alto  maa  aaxraaaivo 
of  tha  great  aactional  asnksty  mhieh  people  had  over  tha  feta  of  tho  par*— 
in  th*  area*  Kugr  cf  tha  f silica  had  bacons  separated  daring  th*  air  shorn 
and  vara  scattered  threoghoat  tha  field*  Banes,  man  tha  crash  seemed  may 


did  sot  know  where  tb«&r  relatives  were,  1m  the  first  fair  viaatae  following 
the  crash  there  na  «  great  deal  of  confueieo,  excitement,  and  aUlUg  about 
os  the  part  of  persona  frantically  searching  for  their  spooaee,  cBUre% 
other  relatives,  and  friavdse 

A  few  woven  were  reported  to  hare  bscove  soweehat  hysterical  whoa 
they  discovered  noebera  of  their  fasilj  dead  or  Injured*  In  general,  however, 
the  people  who  discovered  deaiti  or  injured  ware  acre  "dased"  or  *ehc«Jced"  than 
hysterical,  The  following  personal  aoooenta  present  a  nore  detailed  pietare 
of  the  crowd  behavior! 

The  renounce?  at  the  sound  track  gave  the  f  dUowing  deecriptloat 

Vail,  tha  crowd  did  ran,  er  quite  a  few  did  run  into  the  area, 
bat  it  wasn't  a  pexdo-eiridoan  crowd)  it  waa  aisply  a  not  that 
indicated  anxiety,  It  errideatly  indicated  that  the  person  had 
eras  friend  er  relative  in  that  area)  end  he  wanted  to  got  dean 
there  and  see  if  that  friend  er  relative  wee  hart, 

lhe  Beaver  newspaper  reporter  gave  the  following  aooountt 

Vhsn  I  got  there  end  saw  the  soeao,  it  looked  like  what  bed 
happened  had  the  effect  of  e  scythe,  Cars  in  the  front  rev 
wore  dasdLlcbed,  There  was  confusion  among  the  crowd,  bet 
the  rnieo  factor  was  very  little.  Sea*  people  appeared 
eturraiiv—  they  were  standing  or  soring  eislesely)  no  one  was 
weepiag)  there  were  e  few  hysterical  cries— entoal-lihe, 

Otoiild  yen  till  sa  a  little  sere  about  those  reactions?)  1*4 
e«y  that  tha  p<>cple  were  stunned.  They  were  just  looking  at 
the  deal)  epeal&ug  only  osctrioosHy,  (tfns.t  wore  they  scying?) 

Ton  would  hear  wassJa!  life?,  father  is  dsod,"  Others  wo 
aejlng  aer-cthirg  llkss  *1?  yeitc  little  bsy  hvirc?B,  end  the 
rep^v?  ‘  *-^‘2  «kdl,u  Viifjr®  was  eoaea  intsraperaed  sewaing.  It 
wee  definitely  a  shock  reaction*  Tha  Killing  about  waa  net  m 
discredit- sd  ca  you  ti^bt  think*  They  were  not  estivated 
except  to  find  friends  er  loved  onse*  They  ware  going  ease 
place— trying  to  find  istleiivoc  er  friende,  For  the  xoet 
part  people  wtre  just  Inalias,  crying  verj  little,  Vlthiw 
a  15  adnata  period,  weeding  becsse  gcr^rsl*  Friends  were 
atendinc)  the  bereaved  ancoling  over  their  injured  or  deed. 

That  wea  a  typical  pattern* 

The  local  mortician  recalled  the  behavior  of  a  wail  carrier  whose  wife  was 
killed! 


Be  had  picked  up  his  wife  and  saw  thet  ehs  was  beyond  all  hope, 
and  he  laid  her  dewn  end  kneeled  tJiere  looking  up  at  we*  Be 
jest  bad  a  blank  look  ca  hia  foes— sort  of  a  question  mark, 

Ee  seated  to  say,  that  Co  I  Co  new?"  I  said,  *B  ,  cone  do 
this*"  Ee  wan— 1  aouecne  to  toll  hia  whet  to  do*  t  have  kneav 
Ma  for  e  long  tins,  e&l  I  kzsa  tent  ordinarily  be  would  have 
bean  able  to  do  ecssetiiifcg  without  directions,  bat  his  wife  wsw 
killed*  Bat  since  be  knew  it,  cad  knew  that  no  thing  could  be 
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dons,  ht  Just  wanted  to  knew  what  ha  should  de.  1*31  newer 
forget  the  look  in  Me  face  when  be  ear  nothing  eould  be 
done  for  his  wife*  So  when  I  told  bin  to  help,  he  did* 

A  vonaa  described  the  action*  of  a  nan  who  had  found  his  daughter  seriously 
injured* 


On*  nan  picked  up  a  little  girl)  ahe  v&s  oat,  and  died 
la  a  few  ninates*  Oh,  he  was  Just  crying}  he  looked  terri¬ 
ble.  He  said,  *S$r  little  girl's  dead** 

The  evidence  suggests  that  Interest  in  the  safety  of  others  tsmded  to 
follow  this  pattern*  fathers  ware  eoac«msd  first  with  their  children,  then 
their  kssbsasisj  hasbends  were  first  concerned  with  their  wives,  then  their 
children*  After  locating  their  epoa&ee  or  children,  husband*  aad  wives  were 
next  ocsesrasd  with  dose  relatives,  then  with  isiissate  friends  and  usighbcrsj 
and  finally  with  xe&ts  casual  acquaintances  or  persons  whoa  they  did  not  know* 

Is  indication  of  the  strong  prinary  grosp  raLaticnahips  of  the  eoa- 
sanity  was  th*  slsoat  complete  ignoring  of  the  pilot's  bo <£r*  3ie  pilot,  a 
resldsot  of  Denver,  vo  unbaovn  in  the  ccssaardty.  At  the  tine  of  the  crush, 
the  pilot  was  cateprlted  fro*  the  plena  and  thrown  into  an  open  apnea  between 
two  rows  of  cars*  Later  ezcaJisation  shewed  that  he  had  no  outward  signs  of 
injury,  and  it  is  possible  that  ho  n&y  hero  lived  for  a  brief  tine  after  the 
accident*  Despite  the  fact  that  his  body  was  In  plain  sight,  he  was  oeplete- 
ly  ignored  usidl  ell  tho  other  injured  end  deed  had  ba«a  removed  fron  this 
field.  &217  rcspon&rats  in  tha  ixEiciiata  ere  a  reported  that  they  did  not 
reBSLbtr  seeing  tin  boty.  Although  a  f vi  persons  reported  that  thny  saw  the 
boiy  of  4 he  pilot,  t?par®r,tiy  no  ervs  asda  ary  exsadoetioa  to  doterrica  whether 
ha  was  dead  or  alive,  until  his  body  van  picked  up  sa  ho@r  or  bo re  after  the 
crash* 


Re  Crlrfjj  Pc-ieda  3*  Srarrcncc  of  Zufcvc-sl  LoefearaMn  acd  (teytaaisatlcn 

respite  tbs  Initial  oosCpsicn  and  social  disorganisation,  isfoxsal 
orcenisation  eaerged  qnicKLy*  Yna  isnoiiate  lead  in  orgenideg  the  re® one 
ecd  rilief  werk  at  the  airfield  c«zc  frea  the  crrouticor  at  the  sound  trade* 
Vithin  cascade  aftrr  the  erech,  ha  mj  Issuing  eosBasnde  and  caDOcncesiKats  te 
the  crowd  over  tba  lcud?peakar.  Ee  indicated  that  hie  initial  reaction  was 
to  drop  tho  oierephoas  and  ran  over  to  the  crash  ere  a,  but  the  fact  that  he 
hsd  the  wlereplicaa  is  his  hind  probably  prevented  hi*.  As  be  recalled,  the 
first  thing  that  La  add  ever  the  lo?.d??eak<:¥  vao  for  the  crowd  not  to  enter 
th«  troth  txco.  be  s sx  that  this  bed  no  offset  in  controlling  tbs  anxious 

rush  of  the  erewi,  be  called  cn  the  n:a  in  the  area  to  organise  end  beep  people 
out*  Be  aleo  kept  ssrwsjsSja*  that  people  ehculd  not  snoloe  la  tho  area  and  that 
persons  in  the  vicinity  cf  tbs  crash  aLould  cot  etiessi  to  start  their  ears. 

At  the  sea#  tiaa,  tha  ennonne er  kept  calling  for  doctors  end  nurses  sod  persons 
who  wars  skilled  in  first  aid  to  go  to  the  disaster  scene. 

For  the  first  Minute  or  two  aftsr  tho  cr**h,  his  snnouncawsnts  epp arent* 
ly  were  ineffective  in  controlling  the  crcvd.  £*  said  that  be  realised  shortly 
that  no  cos  ormld  have  stopped  the  anxious  rash  of  relatives  into  the  area* 


Jjr  repetition  of  the  mm  aaooaaonNnt,  howw,  peroooo  et»  nfi  oely  carious 
iMgn  noving  oat  of  tho  ores.  la  the  fallowing  quotation,  tho  tBUMVSCff  giro* 
a  dstollod  ocoouat  of  the  roactAcoo  to  kts  snnounoanmto  tad  evelnateo  tho 
effectiveness  of  tho  loedspoaktrs 

After  a  short  interval  /after  tho  crash/,  pooplo  bogaa  to  walk  tod 
then  run  toward  tho  ocsns  of  tho  accident.  Shortly  aftor  it  took 
place,  I  bogaa  to  oak  pooplo  sot  to  tacr-i  into  tho  laaediate  area. 

(Hew  long  was  this  aftor  tho  crook})  Maybe  fits  or  six  aeooade. 
Shortly  after  that  I  asked  tho  boo  In  tho  area  to  toko  it  upon, 
thessalvee  to  keep  pooplo  oat  of  tho  area.  By  that  tlao  I 
couldn't  see  into  tho  crowd  very  vsllj  1  could  see  tho  hocks  of 
tb»  crowd,  bat  I  oooldta't  ooo  tho  area  itself.  I  did  hart  a 
gllsspso  at  torn  bodieo  oa  tho  grand,  bat  tho  crowd  oloood  ia 
asd  Z  could  no  longer  see.  I  was  looking  for  a  cm  vantags  point 
to  dizb  to  ia  arcar  to  ris*  tho  ocooo  better,  boeooao  I  could 
hare  given  bettor  orders. 

Z  vas  anased  at  how  veil  tho  ercad  did  respond.  At  first  those 
«a  practically  no  response  to  Vtet  Z  said  over  tho  speakers. 

Zt  was  jest  for  o  short  tlio- nayho  a  natter  of  a  sdnato  or  tie. 

Z  kept  repeating  tho  sons  things,  and  gradually  it  began  to  sink 
in.  Z  osar  pooplo  back  cat  of  tho  area.  Z  kept  tolling  than  to 
eons  to  the  header  if  they  hod  bo  hoainess  in  that  vicinity— if 
they  couldn't  render  any  cesiotaneej  if  they  weren't  skilled  1a 
first  ddj  if  thry  weren't  a  scree  or  a  doctor— to  coses  to  tho 
heagsrj  to  novo  cet  of  tho  creaj  If  thsy  couldn't  give  aqy  assist¬ 
ant  and  vented  to  help  cat  tho  victims  to  please  novo  out  of  tho 
area*  Z  Jaat  ksp t  oeyi ng  those  things]  and  "no  srsokinj,"  and 
"don't  start  year  avtcnbbiles  if  yea  are  in  tho  vicinity  of  tho 
accident." 

Zt  didn't  daun  ea  no  until  aa  wtj&  os  four  or  five  sdxatoo  later 
that  tic  fact  th't  after  tho  irdlirl  elock  tkoro  those  who  had 
or  rdalivba  ia  tho  area  wald  fo  down  there  regardless 
of  vtr~t  arycco  ceid.  It  voald  cake  no  cdfforoaeo  if  tho  President 
hlrtalf  bad  boon  stosdisg  up  there  at  ths  public  address  oyatosu 
if  it  had  been  Otstrrcl  tisosiaarer  sr  Ocsarol  KarshcH,  if  it  had 
bosa  a  polic^naa— it  cculd  have  baaa  aaycas.  If  they  know  that 
tiuy  li&d  a  child  or  close  friend  or  dose  relative,  ho  mr.  going 
6oi'u  regardless  of  vh&t  any«ss  said.  Ike  pooplo  Z  vat  addressing 
were  those  win  erase  going  dsaa  to  12m  area  cut  of  carioia  y  to 
ooo  that  hfippenod. 

Tho  public  address  oystsn  is  a  great  help  in  a  oaoo  Ilka  that. 

For  Cju.  plo,  a  litile  later  on  tb*y  wasted  to  got  scdo  of  tho 
iatfurcl  to  town*  A  felloe  ctssa  up  end  colds  *¥e  nood  sons 
pioixps  /wucL  7  doan  there."  So  I  lioediatcly  ached*  "Any. 
e co  tdt'i  piclTJ/j  report  to  tka  accidtst  cron."  And  a  oocple 
of  fellers  steadi!*-;  nearby— these  vare  two  care  in  tho  vsy 
bloclir^  tlia  Izr.'y  uLic'a  th sj  oculd  use  to  got  thros^w* and 
I  a&bcd  those  tsx>  idlers  to  hero  thews  cars  cored  so  vs  oculd 
get  tbs  pich^iB  threw .  £»  t acre.  Asd  they  really  respeoded.  I 
couldn’t  gases  the  Ecebor  of  pickqe,  bat  vs  bad  far  acre  pi  dope 
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gum  mors  required*  Va  had  enough  pietapa  there  to  ears? 

100  people,  aad  la  jmat  a  short  time*  limy  Just  pourod 

through  there*  fiat  abowed  the  veins  of  the  PA  system*  - 

fta  effectiveness  of  gw  nanoanoe— its  ever  the  loudspeaker  was  veri- 
fled  by  a  number  of  respondents*  Bmeroua  person*  reported  that  they  did 
wb&t  they  vara  told  to  do  by  the  anacnnosr*  Seme  stated  that  they  did  net 
remazber  hearing  the  loudspeaker,  yet  they  acted  la  aeeordanee  with  the 
commands  and  tnnouneefie&ts*  Eat  the  loadepeejar  played  a  part  la  prevwntlmf 
a  poaaible  fire  was  ladloated  by  one  respondent  who  said  he  was  going  to  light 
a  cigarette  bat  e topped  besenee  the  anno oncer  ranted  against  it*  A  Cetholle 
priest  who  took  a  leadership  role  la  the  lamediato  relief  work  indicated  that 
the  annonnoeaiopta  were  effective  in  guiding  hie  owe  behavior* 

la  general,  the  persons  who  tended  to  aot  first  with  ref erases  to  a&» 
mini* tearing  aid  and  assistance  to  others  vara  people  whoso  social  roles  or 
special  skills  fitted  them  for  the  types  of  prbtiLeme  which  arose*  Those 
"disaster  role  persons"  Imeladed  the  announcer  himself,  who  was  a  flyer  during 
World  War  Q  and  bud  experienced  many  airplane  crashes*  By  virtue  of  his 
knowledge  of  aviation,  he  was  able  to  anticipate  the  crash  scam  seconds  before 
it  happened,  end  he  was  wall  aware  of  the  danger  of  explosion  or  fire*  Hcaos, 
ho  was  already  partially  prepared  to  aot  by  the  time  the  plana  had  crashed* 

The  Catholic  priest,  by  virtue  of  bis  training  and  indoctrination,  was  sl»> 
ilerly  prepared  to  aot  In  much  s  situation*  He  moved  quickly  to  the  sosaa, 
started  &iuini*tering  last  rite*  to  the  Catholics,  gave  aid  and  oomfert  to 
the  injured  and  bereaved,  and  gave  instructions  to  others*  A  doctor,  the 
head  of  the  local  haepltel,  lsaediatoly  left  the  area  to  get  his  medical 
kit,  but  tha  injured  began  arriving  at  the  hospital  before  he  could  leave, 
wo  he  oterted  organising  nodical  aid  at  tha  hospital*  Similarly,  several 
nurses  rb*  were  at  the  airport  west  to  the  crash  area  imadintely  to  assist 
the  injured*  A  telephone  operator,  who  was  watching  the  air  show  from  her 
hoaa  in  Firmer,  vent  to  the  telephone  axchsnsa  issKidiatoly  end  started  ««vn«g 
all  the  aurrowndlng  ccrsunj idea  to  *sk  for  doctor*,  ambulances,  nurses,  and 
nodical  supplies*  The  locsl  esortlden,  whose  wife  sad  child  were  seriously 
injured  when  the  plena  struck  the  cacslanoe  on  which  they  were  sitting, 
checked  the  condition  of  his  wife  end  child  end  then  began  to  direct  the 
removal  of  tha  injured  end  dead* 

It  should  bo  noted,  however,  that  these  "disaster  role  persons"  so  ted 
in  a  leadership  capacity  only  when  they  knew  they  bed  no  does  kin  involved 
or  after  they  had  encored  tbsmsolvcs  of  the  relative  safety  of  their  own  family 
aecbers*  Tba  crm.~xr-r.cr,  the  widest,  the  doctor,  tha  curses,  end  the  telephone 
operator  already  lam  that  tk:ir  own  isaediato  fexily  group  men bare  were  not 
in  the  aeaidsst  ares  or  quickly  ascertained  this  after  the  accident,  the 
mortician,  cn  tbs  other  hand,  experienced  a  strong  conflict  between  his  role 
as  husband  and  father  and  his  role  as  mortician*  After  the  crash  occurred, 
he  went  to  the  evlileuce  where  hie  wife  and  child  had  been  sitting*  Be 
covered  his  snail  der^htcr  first  and  thought  she  was  dead  /Ee  later  discovered 
that  chs  v»9  badly  injure^/,  so  be  then  looked  far  his  wife  end  found  her  on 
the  ground  seriously  injured*  Ee  asked  another  men  to  go  to  the  mortuary 
to  get  the  hearse  end,  wall*  fee  wee  watting  for  the  hearse  to  return,  he  **» 
asdnsd  his  wife*  So  decided  that  if  the  remained  quiet  she  would  not  need 
attention  for  about  t so  or  throe  boors*  Eie  wife  told  him  that  a  be  would  bo 
all  right  and  that  ha  should  try  to  help  tha  other  people*  Be  then  tried  to 
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cala  *  amber  of  tbo  eMldran  vhco  bo  food  in  tbo  area  tad  assisted  mam 
of  tbo  injured*  Hot  tbo  boaroo  arrived,  ho  took  bio  wife  nod  child  to 
tbo  nortuery  «®di  than  aads  four  or  five  warm  trips  to  pick  op  other  parsons 
who  wore  injured  or  deed* 

the  roollootlon  that  other  people  expected  him  to  play  Ms  role 
ao  ncrUeian  and  Ma  feelings  of  datj  to  Mo  vife  and  child  posed  e  dll— 
at  first,  which  ho  reeolvod  lirl Holly  In  furor  of  attention  to  Mo  wife  end 
child*  Vhen  ho  was  essorod  that  they  wore  given  the  necessary  cars,  ha  was 
able  to  assune  Ms  rola  In  tbs  crarmi  tyi 

1  was  in  a  dUaoa  at  first  boeaoao  I  know  people  worfld 
expect  a  lot  of  wo*  It  isn't  like  in  the  eity  where 
they  wouldn't  know  yon*  Bat  everyone  here  knows  ne* 

It  first  I  wont  to  see  my  wife  end  child  before  trying 
to  help  otbare.  Kbca  I  found  ay  daughter,  oho  tamed 
to  bo  deed,  eo  I  loft  bar  end  fensad  ay  wife*  She  woa 
eonadoas,  and  X  know  oho  was  injured  internally.  Bat 
oho  talked  to  nef  and  X  told  her  to  lay  still.  X  knew 
she  could  take  care  of  herself  and  would  be  okiy  for  a 
couple  of  boors  neybe.»  . 

Since  there  was  nothing  X  could  do  for  ny  wife,  end  X 
thought  ay  little  girl  was  gone,  X  tried  to  keep  nyaelf 
busy*  And  people  figured  I'd  help  in  ary  situation  that 
eases  up  arm  though  it  isn't  death*  In  a  snail  town  like 
this,  people  expect  the  undertaker  to  be  human  sod  do  ell 
kinds  of  good  deeds*  For  axasplo,  there's  a  little  crippled 
girl  in  town  hare  and  I  step  by  sod  take  her  for  a  ride  to 
sheer  people  I*n  not  a  cold-blooded  undertaker,  bat  interested 
in  the  living* 

However,  the  conflict  between  Ms  concern  for  wife  end  child  end  Ids 
feeling  of  duty  as  a  ucrtici-sn  continaed  at  the  torts  ary*  He  describee  this 
conflict  and  the  effect  of  the  tension  in  tbs  following  quotation  from  the 
interviews 

It  was  hard  on  ns  to  work  with  aj  attention  divided  between 
the  hospital,  the  nortuary,  and  ny  f  tally*  I  would  go  up  end 
look  at  ny  wife  aid  child  in  the  operating  roan,  end  then 
dnm  to  the  surges,  end  then  ever  to  the  hospital,  and  then 
back  to  the  nortuery*  First  I  world  go  upstairs  snd  look  at 
ny  felly  and  then  downstairs  to  the  norgue*  (How  were  yen 
feeling  at  this  tiar?)  It  didn't  get  ne  until  about  it>U5 
Afternoon  of  the  use  d cfj  whan  try  were  giving  ny  wife  and 
child  plnsrsa*  X  was  over  at  the  hospital,  and  I  broke  down 
caslstdy*  (Broke  down?)  las,  X  was  crying  end  eobblng  fren 
nervous  tension,  A  voesa  walked  wp  to  as  around  behind  the 
hospital  end  adds  *Toa  esa't  do  thda  now,  you've  got  a  lot 
to  do  yst.*  me  1^  ted  until  $tl5*  Swan  X  was  all  right  end 
could  worts  again  sntdl  the  plans  fjU c*,  the  nedieal  rescue  pl*»e 
£roa  Denver/*  case*  And  then  we  mUl  vent  /!•••»  Massif,  Ms 
wife,  end  callffi  to  Soever  os  the  plane*  we  had  three  mbalaers 
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working  her*  ao  they  didn't  need  M«  We  arrived  at  the 
hospital  in  Deirrer  at  6x30,  I  was  in  Denver  until  sidsight 
when  they  were  given  hypos  and  pletma,  and  there  was  nothing 
I  could  do  ahont  it*  So  X  one  back  hers  about  3t00  A*  X* 

Sunday....* I  knew  that  everything  had  been  dons  for  ay  wifs 
and  child* 

Although  ths  initial  leadership  waa  undertaken  by  persons  shoes  wstuQL 
social  roles  fitted  the*  for  ths  disaster,  there  was  also  s  great  deal  of 
spontaneous  assistance  frcei  other  persona  in  the  crowd*  Much  of  ths  rsllef 
work  was  carried  out  by  persons  who  saw  certain  snail  acts  which  they  could 
perform;  end  they  performed  these  on  their  own  initiative,  without  direction* 
Thus,  nary  persons  who  had  blankets  in  their  cars  pulled  them  out  and  oovsrsd 
the  dead  and  injured,  and  tried  to  comfort  the  injured  and  the  bereaved;  a 
number  of  men  went  to  ths  announcer  at  ths  sound  truck  and  volunteered  Inform¬ 
ation  or  suggested  certain  announcements  j  men  in  ths  area  of  ths  crash  started 
roping  off  ths  area  and  pulling  out  ears  which  wars  blocking  the  paths  of 
others;  several  men  went  to  ths  highway  Junction  and  directed  traffic  to 
and  from  the  airport* 

The  great  amount  of  spontaneous  mutual  aid  wsa  due  in  large  pert  to 
ths  high  degree  of  social  solidarity  and  doss  personal  identification  of  the 
people.  Almost  everyone  knew  each  ether,  end  it  was  primarily  a  matter  of 
helping  cue's  relatives,  friends,  sad  neighbors*  Moreover,  despite  some  de* 
gree  of  social  differentiation  in  normal  times,  the  basic  value  structure  of 
the  community  esphasisod  the  norm  of  nslghborliness  and  mutual  aid  la  times 
of  need.  Ths  assistance  offered  after  the  crash  was  essentially  an  intensi¬ 
fication  of  the  pre-erLnting  sense  of  social  solidarity  and  comamnlty  identity* 
The  norms  which  ordinarily  operated  to  differentiate  cue  group  from  another 
religion  and  socio-economic  status^  were  quickly  abandoned  in  favor  of 
mutual  support*  This  was  demonstrated  in  the  indiscriminate  use  of  private 
property  after  the  crash.  People  participating  in  the  transportation  of  the 
injured  and  dead,  took  pickup  trucks  and  autos,  regardleas  of  their  ownership* 
Property  rights  seemed  to  be  of  little  importance*  As  an  older  man  saidi 
"Tou  Just  took  any  oar  you  could  get  bold  of  and  Just  started  drlvin*** 

The  spontaneous  organisation  for  relief  was  continued  long  after  the 
crowd  dispersed  from  the  airfield*  A  group  of  women  set  up  a  canteen  in  a 
garage  across  the  street  from  ths  hospital  sad  served  food  and  coffee  to  the 
bereaved  end  to  the  persons  participating  in  the  rescue  end  relief  work* 

Food  was  prepared  and  brought  to  the  canteen  by  housewives  in  the  conmrdty* 
When  it  been#  known  that  the  hospital  needed  additional  blankets,  the  boos*, 
wives  responded  immediately.  As  one  woman  saidt 

they  called  for. blankets,  and  X  don't  think  it  was  but 
ten  minutes  they  had  so  many  they  didn't  know  where  to 
put  them  all*  Someone  came  out  of  the  hospital  aad  said 
they  needad  them*  Jir  the  time  I  got  there,  they  didn't 
need  them  anysore,  they  were  piled  ao  high* 

A  local  high  school  teacher  took  it  upon  himself  to  oompile  a  list  of 
the  dead  and  injured*  Within  one  and  a  half  hours  after  tbs  crash,  ha  had  am 
accurate  list  posted  in  the  newspaper  office  Just  one  door  from  ths  hospital* 
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daym  following  the  a  rent  teased  to  forget  nor*  telephone  lumbers  than  usual* 
So— time  they  would  pick  up  the  phoos  end  say  they  had  forgot  who  they  were 
going  to  esll*  The  right  following  the  accident,  virtually  none  of  the  re- 
ftpfflafaats  interviewed  were  able  to  dtap.  Host  reported  that  the  imagery 
of  the  plane  coning  toward  them  or  the  eight  of  the  mangled  bodies  kept 
recanrlng* 


The  wife  of  the  local  doctor  reported  that  nearly  everybody  that  sba 
net  aeemad  dated  and  oonfused*  She  said  that  several  clerks  in  the  atoren 
kept  mistakes  and  that  people  would  cone  into  the  store  and  forget 

what  they  wanted*  One  of  her  neighbors  reported  that  she  went  into  the 
groom/  store  and  ordered  $5*00  worth  of  grooerieej  when  she  returned  hone, 
bowser,  she  found  that  aha  had  not  gotten  anything  she  needed* 


The  Poet-Crlaia  Period*  2*  ffeyejclogical  and  Psychosomatic  Reactions 

Every  person  interviewed — from  those  who  were  thews  elves  injured 
sad  had  members  of  their  family  killed  to  those  who  were  only  minimally  In¬ 
volved— suffered  sene  type  of  acute  physiological  or  psychosomatic  reactions. 
Inability  to  sleep  and  lose  of  sppetlta  were  the  most  common  reactions*  Many 
others,  however,  complained  of  headaches,  nausea,  vomiting,  chills,  and  general 


The  head  of  the  local  hospital  said  that  ha  had  treated  about  a  dozen 
persons  for  various  psychosomatic  aysytona*  He  reported  that  among  these  in¬ 
ability  to  sleep  and  loss  of  appetite  were  moat  ooneon,  followed  by  nsnaea, 
vomiting,  headaches,  and  diarrhea.  One  man  waa  admitted  to  tha  hospital  for 
treatment  of  a  re-activated  coronary  difficulty*  The  physician  pointed  out, 
however,  that  thg  psychosomatic  reactions  ware  much  more  widespread  than  these 
12  cases  indicated,  because  residents  ware  voluntarily  staying  away  from  the 
hospital  so  that  tha  more  seriously  injured  persons  could  be  adequately  treated* 

Ora  mother  who  wsa  interviewed  had  lost  a  child  and  remembered  vividly 
tha  picture  of  her  six  year  old  girl  with  her  arm  torn  away  and  part  of  her 
bead  cat  off*  She  exhibited  extreme  psycho  somatic  symptoms.  For  about  three 
days  after  the  crash  she  "could  hardly  breathe"  and  felt  an  extreme  "tightness" 
in  her  chest*  She  could  eat  very  little,  end  when  she  was  able  to  fall  asleep, 
she  weld  awaken  shortly  with  a  start  and  screen*  She  would  either  dream  or 
lie  amake  and  rellvs  the  occurrence,  seeing  vividly  her  dismembered  aMld, 

On  the  third  day,  she  reported,  she  eat  up  suddenly  end  exclaimed  that  eha 
had  seen  a  vision  in  which  her  child  was  in  heaven  and  In  Jesus'  arms*  From 
that  point  on  the  extreme  psychosomatic  symptoms  disappeared  and  she  waa  able 
to  eat  and  sleep  acre  end  help  car#  for  the  family.  However,  she  uas  still  in 
a  very  listless  and  nervous  state  on  the  fifth  day  /who  cried  freely  during 
the  interview/,  and  she  vac  still  occasionally  reliving  the  experience* 

She  priest  who  took  a  lead  in  the  initial  relief  work  reported  that 
be  had  lost  seven  pounds  in  weight  during  the  time  ha  was  assisting  at  tha 
air  field  and  ha  also  complained  of  neurodermAtltte— saying  that  his  skin 
was  gxtrewaly  dry  and  his  hair  was  falling  out*  Be  also  reported  being  un¬ 
usually  thirsty* 


Two  — ibera  of  the  seismograph  crew  who  were  interviewed  reported 
chlllB  and  general  nerve tumass.  One  had  developed  a  — acalar  spasm  in  hla 
back  which  ha  attributed  to  hie  experience  at  the  air  show* 

Kauy  of  thaaa  syeptems  ware  still  present  five  or  six  days  following 
•the  accident)  althou  h  most  of  the  aeuto  physiological  symptoms  like  naoaea 
and  vardtiag  had  diaappaared  by  that  tins*  Up  to  a  weak  afterwards,  however, 
•any  persons  ware  having  recurrent  catastrophic  dreams,  sleeplessness,  and 
general  nervousness* 


The  Post-Crisie  Period!  3*  famora  and  the  Assessment  of  Bis 


Although  there  was  an  exchange  of  information  as  to  tha  particular 
people  who  vara  dead  or  Injured,  there  vara  vary  few  ruaors  among  tha  crowd 
who  witnessed  the  crash*  Tha  lmedlate  causa  of  tha  accident  was  clearly 
perceivable,  so  tha  rumors  which  circulated  wars  mainly  concerned  with  tha 
identity  of  tha  persona  killed  or  injured.  Moreover,  tha  announcement  of 
casualties  over  the  loudspeaker  and  tha  preen  t  posting  of  casualty  lists  la 
town  appear  to  have  kept  down  tha  eoops  of  rumor  circalatloa  with  regard  to 
these  subjects* 

Later  rumors  wars  mainly  concerned  with  the  condition  of  various 
persona  affected  by  the  disaster  and  the  reasons  far  the  crash*  In  general, 
the  pilot  vas  blamed  for  the  crash,  but  tha  respondents  voiced  little  ve- 
hemence  against  him.  Statements  in  which  they  voiced  tha  opinion  that  he  waa 
to  blame  vara  usually  tempered  with  statements  which  excused  him.  Many  people 
pointed  out  that  he  oould  not  have  crashed  intentionally  and  that  he  may  have 
had  a  heart  attack  or  the  plane  may  have  had  some  type  of  mechanical  failure* 
Some  people  expressed  sorrow  for  his  wife  and  children*  The  following  state¬ 
ment  by  a  woman  was  somewhat  typical  of  the  statements  o.v  erring  the  pilot! 

I  think  it's  his  fault*  I  don't  think  ha  did  it  intentionally, 

because  ho  vut  billed*  He  came  In  late  and  wanted  to  start  with 

a  bang.  But  ha  vas  a  married  man  with  two  children* 

A  husband  and  wife  who  had  their  'laughter  killed  in  the  crash  showed 
great  hostility  toward  the  town  leaders  *  Tha  pilot  was  exonerated,  but  the 
town  leaders  were  blamed,  for  bringing  In  the  air  shew*  The  husband  said  that 
for  three  days  after  hla  child  was  killed  his  wife  vas  in  such  a  state  of  shock 
thAt  he  thought  she  was  going  to  die*  He  said  that  he  felt  that  if  she  did 
die,  he  vas  going  to  kill  aoooone  among  the  town  leaders*  However,  this  waa 
the  only  case  of  strong  faellngs  of  aggression  that  was  encountered* 

A  number  of  older  people  who  were  Interviewed  expressed  seme  resent¬ 
ment  towards  the  younger  people  in  the  oomnxnity*  In  one  ease  reference  waa 
made  to  "those  Legion  boys  who  brought  in  the  show**  Seme  people  resented 
airplanes  in  general* 

At  the  tins  of  the  field  Investigation,  however,  there  waa  no  general 
consensus  on  who  vas  responsible  for  the  crash*  People  were  still  actively 
talking  about  tha  reasons  for  the  crash,  but  had  not  arrived  at  a  general 
definition  concerning  blame.  Later  investigation  might  have  shown  a  greater 
tendency  for  fooaliaation  of  blame* 
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The  Foet-Crisls  Psrlodt  h*  Attitudes  toward  Rdlaf  Effort 

■early  wwrycM  too  «u  interviewed  praised  the  way  the  reseme  sad 
relief  work  vu  carried  eat*  They  felt  that  everything  uu  done  that  coaid 
hare  been  done  to  help  those  who  had  suffered  In  the  disaster*  Most  people 
were  reticent  about  singling  out  individuals  or  groups  who  were  especially 
helpful,  saying  that  everybody  "pulled  together"  and  acted  Ilka  one  "big 
f  tally.*  Host  persona  felt  that  the  cmwmrtty  vaa  drawn  closer  together  by 
virtue  of  the  mutual  support  end  coaaon  Buffering  /nearly  every  f tally  In  the 
community  had  sot*  relative  or  doss  friend  or  Injured  in  the  erash^V 

The  disaster  also  appears  to  have  resulted  in  a  partial  breakdown  in 
the  usual  social  isolation  of  the  oomnity*  A  mater  of  peraona  rawarked 
that  previous  to  the  crash  they  had  fait  that  the  coaaunity  was  completely 
self-sufficient  and  independent,  having  no  need  for  outside  aid*  Aa  a  result 
of  the  quick  response  and  large  aaount  of  aid  furnished  or  offered  by  outside 
agencies,  however,  they  reported  a  failing  of  greater  interdependence  with 
other  areas* 


The  Poat-Crlsie  Period i  $*  Changes  in  Status  of  Individuals  and  Groups 

Despite  the  general  reticence  to  dn^.e  out  specific  individuals  or 
groups  for  praise,  it  vaa  dear  that  a  number  of  individuals  and  groups  had 
achieved  a  new  status  in  the  eyes  of  the  c canard ty.  Particularly  striking 
was  the  general  rlsa  in  the  status  of  tbs  Catholics  In  the  community.  Frier 
to  the  crash,  the  Catholic*-- a  minority  within  the  community — had  been  bald 
in  fairly  low  esteem.  By  virtue  of  the  fact  that  the  Catholic  priest  was  one 
of  the  first  and  moat  active  leaders  In  the  relief  work  and  also  because  of 
the  exemplary  behavior  of  several  Catholic  families  who  suffered  the  greatest 
loss  in  the  die  as  ter,  there  appeared  to  be  a  general  rise  in  the  status  of 
the  Catholics*  A  number  of  persons  referred  to  this  new  attitude  toward  the 
Catholio  priest,  and  the  priest  hinself  was  conscious  of  his  new  status,  indi¬ 
cating  that  ho  had  received  praise  frost  nany  of  the  townspeople  far  hie  role 
in  the  disaster.  The  Sunday  following  the  crash,  a  Protestant  presented  U»> 
self  to  the  priest  for  conversion  to  Catholicism— a  fact  which  appears  to  be 
related  to  the  changed  status  of  the  Catholics* 

The  mortician  and  the  newspaper  editor  also  appeared  to  have  risen 
in  status  as  a  result  of  their  action  in  the  disaster*  Both  were  fairly  recant 
residents  In  the  community  and,  according  to  several  respondents,  ware  still 
not  fully  accepted  by  the  older  residents*  The  long  hours  of  work  which  they 
spent  in  behalf  of  other  residents,  however,  appears  to  have  gained  than  full 
acceptance  and  high  sateen  in  the  community.  Other  persons  who  received  com* 
aider  able  praiee  were  the  announcer,  the  head  of  the  local  hospital,  and  his 
wife  /a  registered  nuraa^* 

There  is  some  evidence  to  suggest  that  certain  groups,  such  as  the 
lions  dub  and  the  American  Legion,  declined  in  status  a»  a  result  of  the 
disaster— particularly  in  tha  e.rea  of  the  older  Inhabitants*  This  appeared 
to  be  related  to  the  fact  that  the  younger  members  of  the  cQMsunity,  many  of 
whom  ware  maabers  of  these  groups,  urged  the  air  show  on  tbs  cosunnlty*  Sever* 
al  older  respondents  referred  to  the  younger  people  ss  *  always  having  a  good 
time,"  and  "getting  away  frea  God,"  and  "those  Legion  boys  who  are  always 
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running  things.*  There  vaa  little  opem  expression  of  hostility  toward  theta 
groups  i  reference*  to  than  war*  nearly  always  Tall  ad  and  Indirect. 


Tha  Po>t-Crlal»  Period!  6.  Other  Individual  and  Collaetira  Effects 

A  amber  of  parsons  had  comarsion  experiences  or  r sported  that  they 
fait  that  they  had  strengthened  their  religious  faith  a a  a  result  of  tha  ex¬ 
perience.  A  father  Who  had  aoe  child  killed  while  his  wife  and  two  either 
children*  who  ware  standing  together*  escaped,  said  that  although  ha  had  been 
an  atheist  ha  now  believed  la  God.  lie  a  ntaber  of  ea&et*  narrow  escapee  were 
attributed  to  "God.*  Religious  belief  appears  to  hare  helped  many  of  the  people 
to  weather  deep  personal  leasee.  Among  persons  who  had  family  members  killed* 
frequent  reference  mas  made  to  the  "will  of  God**  and  lanartallty. 

Aa  might  he  expected,  the  attitude  toward  air  shows  vaa  very  unfavorable* 
end  a  number  of  persona  had  developed  a  fear  of  airplanes  In  general.  It  vaa 
tha  general  oonssnsus  that  there  would  never  be  another  air  a  how  la  Ilagler* 
and  many  persona  expressed  the  belief  that  there  would  be  no  more  *flagl«r 
Day*  celebrations  in  future  years.  Others  discounted  this*  however*  end  aald 
they  felt  that  once  the  ineediete  grief  had  been  overcane  people  would  vent  to 
continue  holding  the  annuel  event.* 

One  of  the  results  of  the  disaster  transcended  the  ocmmnnity  and  will 
effect  all  future  air  shows.  After  ea  Investigation  of  the  Flagler  crash* 
the  Civil  Aeronautics  Board  leaned  an  erder  banning  acrobatics  in  air  shows 
throughout  the  United  States. 


SBKiiHT  AND  CONCLUSIONS 


The  FlogLer  disaster  offered  ta  excellent  opportunity  to  study  the 
effects  of  an  instantaneous  disaster  on  a  mall*  relatively  homogeneous  ccrnmunity* 
characterised  by  a  high  degree  of  social  solidarity.  Because  of  the  snail  else 
of  the  cornual ty  it  was  possible  to  sample  a  large  proportion  of  the  inhabitants 
and  obtain  a  fairly  adequate  overall  view  of  the  reactions  of  tha  an  tire  coaaoni- 
ty.  The  material  obtained  in  this  shady  may  help  provide  a  baas  of  ce*f>arlsaa  . 
for  the  study  of  the  reactions  of  a  larger,  more  complex,  and  heterogeneous 
cousunity.  If  valid  and  significant  findings  concerning  the  nature  of  human 
reactions  in  disasters  are  to  be  obtained,  such  comparisons  mast  be  made. 

One  of  the  moat  significant  features  in  tha  reaotions  of  persons  at 
Flagler  vaa  the  strong  kinship  bonds  sod  doss  parsonal  relationships  of  the 
population.  Thio  proved  to  be  both  a  disorganising  factor  and  an  organising 
factor  in  tha  behavior  of  tha  persona  affected.  Initially,  as  illustrated 
by  the  emotional  anxiety  and  ooevergeaes  of  the  crowd  oa  the  disaster  scene* 
it  proved  to  be  a  disorganising  element.  Although  only  a  few  persona  were 
directly  affected,  almost  the  entire  population  experienced  the  ehoek  by 


*  The  celebration  was  sot  held  in  1?52*  Tha  local  newspaper  published 
e  "memorial  column*  in  honor  of  those  who  lost  thsir  lives  and  tbs  local  churches 
conducted  special  auaorlal  services. 
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'rfcrtufl  of  th$,ir  i^t^mCLitionaMp  and  strong  eanae  of  identification  with 
tins  persons  s$***i'?  »  *0  Involved*  Bio  groat  amount  of  confusion,  excitement, 
and  initial  eocUl  tSfex-rg  animation  can  bo  aoooaiitod  for  primarily  on  tho 
b**ty  of  tha  strong  e&otiuusi  inroivament  of  tha  crowd* 

TO  som  extent,  this  strong  identification  also  proved  poraonally 
disorganising  to  tho  persona  participating  in  tho  relief  work*  the  physician 
in  charge  of  tho  local  hospital,  for  example,  said  that  ho  was  not  able  to 
work  as  efficiently  as  seme  of  the  outside  doctors  because  of  bis  intimate 
personal  acquaintance  with  moat  of  the  victims  end  their  families.  Similarly, 
many  other  persona  were  psychologically  incapacitated  by  the  shock  ef  seeing 
close  relatives  and  friends  killed  instantly  before  their  eyes* 

However,  the  strong  sense  of  solidarity  and  interrelationship  also 
proved  to  be  an  organising  factor  in  the  behavior  of  persons,  since  they  felt 
responsible  for  the  care  end  welfare  of  others*  Almost  immediately  following 
the  crash,  spontaneous  organisation  arose  among  the  crowd  and  this  voluntary 
aid  continued  long  afterwards*  By  the  time  outside  aid  arrivad  in  the  com. 
■unity  (the  first  ambulance  from  another  eossnmity  arrived  approximately  20 
minutes  after  the  crash),  this  organisation  for  rasoua  and  relief  was  already 
well  under  way.  The  community  had  no  formal  disaster  relief  plans  or  agendas  j 
yet  moat  of  the  problems  which  arose  ware  coped  with  by  effective  Improvisation 
and  informal  organisation.  Without  the  strong  preexisting  informal  under¬ 
standings  and  interrelationships,  such  affective  organisation  would  not  have 
been  possible* 

A  crucial  element  in  the  development  of  this  infernal  organisation  was 
the  presence  of  a  loudspeaker  system.  Tbs  public  address  system  warn  of  great 
importance  in  directing  the  crowd,  restoring  order,  and  in  organising  the  re¬ 
lief  activities.  In  moat  disasters  there  is  a  breakdown  in  the  channel e  and 
technical  facilities  for  communication.  In  the  present  ease,  however,  the 
technical  facilities  for  communication  r smalmed  intact.  Ole  case,  therefore, 
provides  something  of  a  crucial  test  of  the  effectiveness  of  a  loudspeaker 
eyste*  imcdiately  following  a  disaster.  In  this  period  persons  are  highly 
suggestible  to  eosmsnds*  The  announcer  at  the  sir  show  utilised  tide  suggest¬ 
ibility  in  a  very  affective  fashion*  The  confusion  and  social  disorganisation 
present  Immediately  following  the  crash  would  undoubtedly  have  been  prolonged 
for  a  considerably  longer  period  if  there  had  been  mo  means  of  oamacnicatlnc 
directly  end  forcibly  to  the  crowd* 

The  present  disaster  also  demonstrated  the  efficacy  of  having  persons 
who  era  wall- trained  and  organised  to  act  under  conditions  of  disaster*  The 
evidence  indicates  that  those  parsons  whose  experience  had  prepared  them  to 
act  under  such  conditions  ware  able  to  regain  self-oontro?.  ami  organise  their 
behavior  mere  quickly  and  more  affectively  than  parsons  not  so  prepared* 

The  evidenoa  also  suggests,  however,  that  even  those  parsons  whose 
social  roles  prepare  them  for  disasters  will  act  in  terns  ef  the  wider  nnm 
■unity  only  if  they  are  assured  of  the  relative  safety  of  objects  with  which 
they  are  highly  identified  or  ego-involved*  As  in  the  csss  of  the  moriiciax 
in  Flagler,  if  they  feel  that  their  family  or  other  highly  cherished  ob¬ 
jects  are  threatened,  their  first  actions  are  likely  to  be  oriented  toward 


thm  object*  rather  than  persons  or  objects  toward  which  they  are  more 
abstractly  related.  Zn  terms  of  concrete  disaster  plans,  this  suggests 
that  persons  who  hare  identification  with  the  eoaunity  in  which 

they  are  working  are  likely  to  be  moat  affective  as  disaster  oontrel  per¬ 
sonnel*  A  corps  of  veil- trained,  organised,  and  experienced  disaster  con¬ 
trol  or  relief  personnel  who  wove  in  quickly  from  outside  the  couaunlty  are 
likely  to  be  wore  efficient  then  a  similarly  trained  corps  who  have  strong 
emotional  attache  ante  in  the  ccanmity* 

In  addition  to  the  strong  emotional  identification  of  the  pereons 
involved,  four  features  of  the  present  disaster  appear  to  account  for  the 
intensive  psychological  shock  which  moat  parsons  aacpcrieaeedt 

1*  The  unexpected  nature  of  the  disaster*  The  crash 
was  eetgOetely  unexpected  and  unanticipated.  It  ooeurred 
so  rapidly  that  persona  were  not  able  to  prepare  themselves 
either  physically  or  psychologically*  Banes,  persons  were 
easgkk  completely  defenseless* 

2*  The  types  of  persons  killed.  Oat  of  the  total  of 
20  Mllod,  13  were  children,  and  three  were  women.  Many  of 
the  man  mho  had  seen  combat  and  a  great  deal  of  bloodshed 
daring  World  War  I  and  U  repeated  that  this  disaster  affect- 
ed  than  much  mors  deeply  than  any  of  their  war  experiences, 
primarily  because  of  the  unexpected  nature  of  the  crash  and 
the  fact  that  so  many  ■hvlplesa*  children  and  woman  were  in- 
waived* 

3*  The  nature  of  the  deaths  and  injuries.  Many  persona 
reported  that  one  of  the  .most  shocking  things  was  the  sight 
«f  so  many  mangled  and  dismembered  bodies.  The  sight  of  a 
child's  foot  wi*h  a  sock  and  shoo  on  it,  the  battered  faces 
of  bku«  of  the  vietlxs,  and  aisdlsr  lights  kept  recurring  in 
the  imagery  of  most  persona  who  witnessed  the  treat  end  appeared 
to  be  responsible  for  way  of  the  severe  emotional  and  physio¬ 
logical  disorders  vhleh  followed  the  crash* 

H*  The  extent  of  deaths  and  injuries*  The  extensiveness 
of  the  shock  and  bereavement  reactions  can  be  accounted  for 
primarily  on  the  basis  of  the  proportion  of  persona  who  were 
killed  and  injured  and  the  nature  of  the  social  relationships* 

Over  two  per  cent  of  the  total  population  of  Flagler  was  killed 
and  over  five  per  cant  were  either  killed  or  injured*  With  the 
close  kinehip  and  friendship  relations  in  the  community,  this 
meant  that  nearly  every  person  had  either  e  relative  or  a  dose 
friend  killed  or  injured  in  the  disaster* 
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REPORT  ON  A  SERIES  OF  BOOSE  EXPLOSIONS  Of 
r-  BRIGHTON,  NET  TORE,  SEPTQIBEK  21,  1951 

INTRODUCTION 

The  following  is  a  report  of  as  investigation  conducted  by  the  National 
Opinion  Research  Center  Disaster  Research  lean  into  the  social-psychological 
effects  of  the  seriesof  house  explosions  and  fires  which  occurred  in  Brighton, 
N*»  Tori:,  on  September  21,  1951*  It  is  based  primarily  on  data  gathered  la 
thirty-one  tape  recorded  interviews  with  residents  and  officials  of  the  area* 

The  «a.te rial  gathered  was  supplemented  by  a  number  of  informal  int  .views  and 
local  newspaper  accounts*  The  field  investigation  was  made  during  September 
26-29,  1951* 

Nature  of  the  Disaster 

On  Friday,  September  21,  1951,  there  occurred  a  series  of  house  explo¬ 
it  s ions  In  Brighton,  a  residential  suburb  of  Rochestor,  New  Toric*  The  first  of 

these  explosions  occurred  at  approximately  1:10  P.H.,  and  they  continued  inter¬ 
mittently  over  a  period  of  about  two  hours*  Due  to  an  unusual  combination  of 
circumstances  only  two  people  were  killed;  in  addition,  an  elderly  woman  died 
of  a  heart  attack  while  being  evacuated  from  her  heme*  The  two  people  killed 
were  a  girl,  aged  8,  and  a  boy,  aged  U,  both  msabers  of  the  same  family.  At 
'  least  21*  persons  were  injured  in  the  explosions  or  their  consequences.  Of 
those  injured,  however,  only  five  or  six  were  residents  of  the  area*  The  re¬ 
mainder  of  the  injuries  were  sustained  by  firemen  and  policemen  who  were  par¬ 
ticipating  in  the  relief  work  and  consisted  mainly  of  gas  poisoning  and  being 
overcone  by  smoke*  The  injuries  suffered  by  the  residents  resulted  primarily 
from  being  struck  by  flying  debris* 

In  nil,  16  houses  were  completely  demolished  and  about  25  others  were 
fivfl  heavily  to  slightly  damaged*  An  unestimated  number  of  other  houses  sus¬ 
tained  minor  damages,  consisting  primarily  of  cimcked  walls  and  ceilings*  The 
total  value  of  the  property  destroyed  alone  was  estimated  at  over  one  million 
dollars.  In  addition  an  unestablished  amount  of  personal  property  was  either 
destroyed  or  damaged* 

The  first  blast  took  place  at  Twelve  Conors,  a  busy  intersection  at 
the  center  cf  the  town's  shopping  district  where  construction  work  had  been  in 
progress  for  some  days  before*  This  initial  explosion  occurred  in  the  vault 
containing  the  ^--reducing  valves  for  the  area*  These  valves  were  designed 
to  bring  the  pressure  of  the  natural  gas  from  30  pounds  per  square  inch  down 
to  one-fifth  of  a  pound  per  square  inch  at  which  pressure  it  entered  the  houses* 
The  blast  in  the  vault  caused  the  concrete  ceiling  to  cave  in  and  crushed  the 
reducing  mechanism,  allowing  the  full  30  pounds  of  pressure  to  enter  directly 
(  into  the  houses  in  we  area  regulated  by  these  particular  valves* 

The  result  was  that  is  some  cases  the  pilot  lights  and  the  wate;  heater 
burners  blew  out,  filling  the  house  with  gas  which  was  ignited  by  another  pilot 
or  an  electrical  spark,  thus  causing  an  explosion*  In  other  instances  the 
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pilot  jots,  water  hooters  and  gas  furnaces  shot  out  tremendous  flames,  set¬ 
ting  the  house  on  fire*  In  general  the  demolished  houses  were  those  that 
exploded;  T.liareas  the  damaged  ones  were  those  that  caught  fire*  A  peculiar 
feature  of  the  exploding  houses  was  that  the  debris  landed  in  a  rather  small 
area*  This  followed  from  the  fact  that  explosions  occurred  in  the  basements, 
thus  lifting  houses  into  the  air  and allowing  them  to  settle  back  down  into 
their  own  basements* 

Following  the  initial  blast  in  the  vault  at  Twelve  Corners,  houses 
began  to  explode  and  catch  fire  over  a  relatively  large  area,  approximately 
a  mile  long  by  a  half  idle  wide*  There  was,  however,  no  particular  pattern, 
either  spatially  or  temporally,  in  which  the  various  houses  blew  up  or  caught 
fire*  A  house  would  catch  fire  in  one  place  and  then  a  few  minutes  later  a 
house  located  blocks  away  would  explode.  There  was  a  slight  tendency  for  ex¬ 
plosions  and  fires  to  occur  in  some  blocks  more  than  others;  but  even  in  anrh 
cases  there  was  considerable  lag  between  the  explosion  or  firing  of  one  hovUti 
and  a  neighboring  house* 

The  various  official  agencies  of  the  community  went  into  operation 
almost  immediately  after  the  report  of  the  fire t  explosion*  It  took  some  time, 
however,  before  the  gae  main  could  be  shut  off  and  all  the  houses  rendered  safe* 
Thus,  although  the  last  explosion  occurred  about  two  hours  after  the  initial 
one,  the  area  was  not  considered  officially  safe  until  three  or  four  hours 
after  that* 

The  magnitude  of  the  disaster  resulted  in  a  considerable  mobilisation 
of  the  disaster  and  relief  agencies  of  the  surrounding  area,  with  unite  and 
equipment  coming  from  as  far  as  1*0  to  $0  miles  away* 


The  Community  Affected 

At  the  time  of  the  1950  Census,  Brighton  had  a  population  of  18,036* 
While  it  is  a  suburb  of  Rochester,  Hew  York,  it  has  its  own  town  supervisor, 
police  department,  and  volunteer  fire  department  of  three  companies*  Host 
other  official  and  formal  agencies  having  jurisdiction  over  the  area,  such  as 
the  Red  Cross  and  Civil  Defense,  have  their  offices  in  Rochester  proper* 

The  town  is  a  typical  suburban  community,  although  of  a  rather  high 
socio-economic  status*  The  mean  assessed  valuation  of  homes  in  191*0  was 
$25,000  and  the  mean  Income  in  1951  was  roughly  $10,000*  Almost  all  tbs 
residents  own  theJ?  own  hemes* 

The  population  in  some  respects  is  intermsdiate  between  that  typically 
found  in  urban  and  rural  centers.  The  degree  of  social  solidarity,  while  not 
as  high  as  usually  found  in  rural  areas,  is  higher  than  that  of  metropolitan 
centers.  The  social  relationships,  while  more  continuous  and  more  intimate 
than  typically  exist  among  urbaniteo,  are  not  of  the  same  closeness  generally 
present  among  rural  folk* 

The  findings  may  suggest  differences  in  rural-suburban-uifcan  character¬ 
istics  as  they  affect  behavior  in  disaster  situations.  Any  generalisations 
made  in  this  report,  however,  should  be  viewed  as  tentative  and  subject  to 
revision  in  the  light  of  further  investigation  in  similar  types  of  situations* 


THE  COTOSE  OF  STENTS 


The  Pre-crisis  Situation 

The  afternoon  of  Friday,  September  21,  found  a  typically  uneventful 
and  quiet  situation  in  the  coaraanity.  The  overwhelming  majority  of  the  sea 
were  a way  at  work,  mostly  in  Eoc heater,  and  a  few  at  scattered  shops  and 
offices  at  the  center  of  Brighton*  Almost  all  of  the  children  wera  attend¬ 
ing  the  consolidated  school  which  is  located  200  yards  from  Twelve  Corners* 

A  few  children  were  home,  however,  because  the  Catholic  Schools  were  closed 
that  day*  In  general,  the  population  of  the  area  that  afternoon  constituted 
a  majority  of  the  woman  residents  and  their  pre-school-age  children* 

At  the  time  of  the  first  explosion  many  of  the  women  were  finishing 
lunch  or  working  in  their  kitchens.  For  those  who  lived  in  all-electric 
houses,  in  view  of  what,  later  happened,  this  was  not  a  matter  of  too  great 
import.  However,  for  those  homes  supplied  with  gas  the  fact  that  the  house-, 
wife  was  in  the  kLtchuu  was  rather  important.  It  was  there  the  first  indi¬ 
cation  that  southing  was  amiss  with  the  gas  was  noticed.  If  the  trouble 
had  occurred  at  a  time  when  many  women  would  not  have  been  in  their  kitchens, 
they  would  not  have  had  this  advance  warning.  Probably  there  would  hare  been 
many  more  casualties.  Similarly,  as  a  number  of  the  persons  interviewed  noted, 
if  the  explosions  had  occurred  at  night,  when  the  children  and  men  were  also 
at  home  and  the  family  was  in  bed,  the  list  of  dead  and  injured  would  undoubt¬ 
edly  have  been  higher. 


The  Crisis 


The  normal  routine  of  activity  was  broken  and  the  attention  of  people 
was  focused  elsewhere  by  a  variety  of  occurrences,  typically,  one  or  mors  of 
the  following  occurrences  tended  to  direct  attention  to  the  events  (l)  A  noise 
of  varying  intensity  was  heard  in  the  distance!  (2)  the  gas  in  the  kitchen  was 
seen  or  heard  to  act  in  an  unnatural  way}  (3)  an  unusual  noise  was  heard  In  the 
basement;  (It)  neighbors  came  in  to  inquire  if  the  householder  was  also  having 
trouble  with  the  gas. 


There  was  considerable  variation  in  the  interpretations  given  to  these 
various  initial  attention-getting  incidents.  In  the  first  instance,  the  noise 
In  the  distance  was  generally  not  interpreted  as  indicative  of  any  danger.  As 
one  man  put  it,  "I  didn't  think  anything  serious  of  it  at  all.  We  lwar  a  lot 
of  blasting.  We  hear  backfire  from  automobiles  so  I  didn't  make  anything  of  it 
at  all.  I  just  let  it  go  at  that."  Similarly,  one  woman  stated,  "I  thought 
actually  it  was  dynamite  because  they  were  repairing  the  street  at  Twelve 
Corners*. ..I  really  had  no  emotional  reaction  to  that."  TM*  interpretation 
of  the  noise  as  blasting  was  an  almost  universal  one  among  those  interviewed* 


Often,  however,  something  else  happened  so  quickly  thereafter  that  the 
person  imediately  formulated  another  interpretation.  Sometimes  this  was 
occasioned  by  another  explosion.  The  Civilian  Defense  warden  of  one  block 
stated! 


When  I  heard  the  first  explosion  I  didn't  think  much  of  it. 
They  have  been  blasting  up  hare.  I  didn't  think  much  of  the 
first  one  because  they  have  been  doing  all  the  blasting  up 
here.. ..and  then  when  the  second  one  came  and  it  shook  the 


boose-  «ril|  tfcea  1  knew  tame  was  soae-Sing  wrong*  The  first 
thing  I  thought  of  wa 8  a  boob,  naturally*... I  Just  felt  it  was 
a  boob  not  ora  I  got  to  tha  front  door*  It  didn't  taka  ms  very 
long  to  got  to  ths  front  door  to  find  oat  what  it  waa****I  board 
tbo  womb  la  tbo  itmt  running  and  scream  and  017  oat  and  I  ran 
out  and  tbs  boost  ever  there  was  in  fines  and  it  was  just  flans 
from  tha  bottaa  to  tbs  top. ...I  could  see— I  didn't  think  it  was 
a  boob  bananas  if  it  bad  been  a  boab  it  woold've  been  acre  than 
that  one  boose  across  the  street  and,  of  coarse,  as  soon  as  I 
looked  at  it  I  figned  it  would  have  bean  wore  than  that***. 

There1  d  be  sore  thn  one  house  afire  if  it  vers  a  boab  onlssa  it 
was  a  direct  hit***it  would  have  flattened  wore  than  one*  Than 
I  figured  the  only  ether  thing  it  could  have  bean  was  the  gaa 
because  we've  had  ether  explosions* 

Those  people  who  hsd  trouble  with  the  gaa  in  their  kitchen  rather  quickly 
felt  aooa  danger*  One  took  woaan  stated] 

I  was  doing  sow  cocking*  I  heard  this  strange  noise  cowing 
out  of  wy  store  and  1  immediately  turned  off  all  the  gas  Jets 
and  the  store  started  to  saoka  so  I  could  see  there  waa  aoaa 
trouble*  ***I  Ad  get  very  frightened  whm  I  had  all  by  gaa 
Jets  turned  off  and  tsf  stove  was  snaking*  I  got  vary  fright¬ 
ened  then  because  X  knew  there  was  something  wroog****It  felt 
as  though  wy  stove  waa  alive* 

Those  who  board  a  noise  ill  their  bas sweat  at  first  did  not  designate  it 
as  anything  in  particular  bat  only  as  sons  thing  to  be  investigated*  Coca  a  check 
was  auds  there  was  little  difficulty  in  establishing  exactly  where  tha  sound  was 
0  owing  tram  and,  consequently,  that  sow  thing  waa  wrong  with  the  gas.  One  woaan 
stated! 

I  was  In  the  kitchen.  In  fact,  I  was  talking  to  wj  silk  sales¬ 
man  and  we  heard  this  terrlfio  noise  in  tha  baseaent  so  he  and  I 
rushed  dam  and  found  that  it,  by  that  tins,  was  filled  wL  th  gas* 

And  it  was  pooling,  we  thought,  from  the  water  and  it  was  also 
the  furnace  waking  a  noise  as  well  as  tbs  aster* 

A  irc'er  of  people  had  neighbors  com  or  cell  to  them  to  inquire  if  they 
too  were  herring  trouble  with  the  gas.  This  was  the  first  indication  that  they 
hod  that  sowathing  was  possibly  miss,  but,  for  the  wost  part,  it  caused  no 
particular  concern*  In  sows  cases,  hwrever,  the  behavior  of  the  neighbor  was 
of  such  a  nature  as  to  excite  sons  interest,  although  the  actual  troubling  in¬ 
cident  was  not  established*  (be  woman  board  har  neighbor  call  in  a  "hysterical* 
voice.  She  was  enable  to  unde  re  toad  clearly  what  was  said  except  that  there  was 
e  one  thing  wrong  in  tbs  beseasnt.  Only  when  the  neighbor  oaae  in  to  see  her  was 
the  situation  clarified* 

In  the  oases  of  those  neople  who  established  the  fact  that  the  gas  was 
acting  irregularly  in  their  own  hoses,  there  was  a  relatively  quick  threat- 
realisation.  They  felt  or  believed  that  there  was  personal  danger*  As  ana 
woesan  put  its 

As  soon  as  I  went  data  in  the  baseaent  aryl  heard  the  noise 
it  was  waking  1  thought  wy  house  was  going  to  blow  op*  I 
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ran  oat.  I  vu  really  seared* 

The  Initial  definitions  of  woman  who  defined  the  si  taetLes  as 
dangerous  vu  personalised;  each  housewife  believed  that  she  vu  the  eol y 
one  having  trouble  with  the  gas  a ad,  as  such,  the  only  one  endangered* 

On  the  other  hand,  those  people  whose  attention  was  caught  by  the 
noise  of  an  explosion  did  not  vie*  the  situation  a  dangerous  until  they 
turn  or  heard  other  explosions.  For  those  people  not  directly  involved  with 
gas,  it  vas  only  the  sight  or  sound  of  bouses  blowing  up  that  initiated  a 
sense  of  personal  danger*  The  seeing  or  bearing  of  such  occurrences  brought 
the  realisation  that  it  vas  not  just  a  localised  accident  and  that  toy  house 
night  explode*  As  one  person  stated! 

I  didn't  feel  serious  danger  until  the  explosions  commenced 
to  repeat*  Tnen  I  realised  it  vas  a  eerloas  situation*  Ve 
heard  the  second  explosion  and  then  I  thought,  "Well,  now, 
this  isn't  just  an  ordinary  thing."  Then  I  hoard  a  third 
one.  And  than  I  vas  pretty  sure  it  wasn't  an  ordinary  thing* 


The  Crisis  Period!  2.  Initial  Bssponsss  to  Danger 

Overt  actions  case  quite  fast  for  seat  persons,  once  they  realised  there 
was  trouble  with  the  gas.  A  few  eisply  ran  out  of  their  houses;  sow  because 
they  vrare  afraid  tears  was  going  to  be  an  explosion;  others  to  ask  their  neigh¬ 
bors  for  help  or  information.  In  many  oases,  however,  housewives  stayed  In 
their  home  for  some  time,  even  after  having  found  the  gas  acting  unnaturally. 
Many  people  attempted  to  Make  phene  calls*  Generally  calls  were  to  the  gas 
ooapany  or  to  -be  fire  department.  Sam  women  called  their  hnsbands*  This 
often  oocurred  even  when  there  was  a  red.  isation  of  considerable  personal 
danger* 


In  at  least  one  case  the  woman  was  so  frightened  that  she  had  great 

physical  difficulty  in  t  tying  to  make  the  phone  call*  She  stated! 

I  looked  down  in  the  cellar  and*. .. the  fanes  were  just  terrible 
••••there  vras  a  terrific  roar  down  there.... then  1  called 
husband.  I  was  going  to  light  a  cigarette  before  I  called  mj 
husband,  and  then  I  thought,  "Gosh,  noJ"  Fortunately  I  didn't 
••..Thank  God.... I  had  the  cigarette  in  wy  south* ...  After  I 
remembered  not  to  light  that  cigarette,  Z  tried  to  call  agr 
husband  bat  he  wasn't  in  the  office.  I  tried  to  leave  a  message 
with  the  girl  but  ny  nouth  was  eo  dry  Z  coaid  hardly  speak.  I 
was  afraid  that  the  boose  wccld  blow  up  before  I  could  get  out* 

By  the  time  I  ran  out  I  couldn't  even  shout  at  ay  neighbor  who 
waa  going  by  in  the  car*  1  just  couldn't  sake  a  sound* 

Another  woman  noted  that* 

With  the  erond  «ad  the  rush  oi  pressure— which  I  realised 
was  a  rush  of  pressure  from  the  noiee  it  made— I  thought 
something  waa  going  to  blow  inside  the  furnace*  Vj  first 
reaction  vras  that  tbs  furnace  was  going  to  blow  up**** 

I  went  to  the  furnace  door  bet  something  warned  me  that 
there  might  be  a  blast  from  s  rush  of  air  so,  therefore. 


v 
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I  didn't  open  the  door*  I  vent  ope  tain  and  called  the 
fix*  department... .iy  phone  was  dead.  I  rattled  the  re¬ 
ceiver  and  I  waited.... the  line  was  completely  dead.... 

1  realised  that  at  any  moment  there  sight  be  a  bleat.... 
and  ay  instinct  told  u  that  1  should  leave  the  boose 
immediately  end  1  did  so.  I  went  oat  the  front  door. 

1  left  the  door  open,  took  ay  daughter  by  the  hand  end 
ay  son  who  were  ell  with  me  at  the  time,  end  ran  oat  in 
the  Biddle  of  the  street  end  the  house  blew  after  ae...« 

I'd  say  we  ran  80  feet  before  the  boose  blew  op  behind  os. 

In  many  cases  phone  calls  wen  made  because,  while  then  was  a  realisation 
of  trouble,  then  was  no  feeling  of  very  Immediate  danger. 

I  knew  that  then  was  gone  thing  wrong  with  ay  stove  and  I 
said  to  ayself,  I'a  just  not  going  to  fool  around.  I'm 
going  to  call  the.  gas  company.  I  don't  can  if  then -isn't 
any  trouble.  I'm  not  just  going  to  harm  myself  trying  to 
fix  a caa thing  which  I  don't  know  anything  about. ... Then  I 
decided  to  call  them  I  didn't  n alias  the  trouble  was  so 
gnat. 

In  fact,  in  some  instances  the  fint  realisation  that  then  was  very  merlons 
trouble  outside  of  their  own  house  cans  when,  upon  a  call  to  the  gas  company 
or  fin  department,  an  answer  was  made  that  they  knew  about  the  trouble  and 
that  they  wen  doing  all  they  could  about  it.  Sometimes  such  a  reply  was 
made  even  before  the  woman  had  a  chance  to  expl.  .n  why  she  was  calling. 

A  few  of  the  women  attempted  to  shat  off  their  gas.  These  wen  rather 
atypical  cases,  however.  Few  seemed  to  have  even  thought  of  the  idea  at  the 
time.  One  woman  who  did  turn  it  off  related: 

I  heard  a  terrific  roar.  I  thought  it  was  water  running  by 
the  oi*iud  of  it  and  I  checked  all  the  faucets  and  they  wen 
closed  and  7.  picked  up  the  stove  top  and  found  the  pilot 
light  had  beou  down  out  and  was  making  a  terrible  racket. 

I  realised  something  had  gone  wrong.. ..and  the  quickest 
thing  I  could  do  was  to  get  the  gas  turned  off,  phone  for 
help  and  then  get  out.. ..I  didn't  expect  it  to  blow  up  at 
my  face  or  anything.. ..it  was  no  sudden  feeling  you  wen 
going  to  die  the  next  minute  or  anything... .Ill  I  knew  was 
that  I  had  to  ton  it  off. 

Then  was  no  controlling  it.  Ibis  girl  helping  aa  clean  said, 

"Don't  touch  it,  call  too  Bochester  Gas  and  Electric."  Tell, 

I  knew  the  Rochester  Gas  and  Electric  would  never  get  oat 
hen  with  the  amount  of  gas  that  was  pouring  oat  of  that 
pilot  light. ...that  was  thing  in  ay  mind.  Get  the  gas 
turned  off.. ..still  it  didn't  seem  to  bother  you,  it  didn't 
seem  to  bother  you  that  it  might  blow  up  while  I  was  down 
in  the  basement  because  no  houses  had  blown.  If  I  had  heard 
them  blow  I  wouldn't  have  been  such  a  heroine  end  probably 
would  have  gone  out  of  the  house  and  not  turned  it  o ft  either. 


This  woman  further  added: 
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I  do  pride  syself  that  I  know  how  to  torn  off  tbo  gas*  I 
knew  that  before.  Is  wars  taught  that  daring  tbs  war*  If 
than  was  a  bombing  ws  wars  supposed  to  torn  off  the  gas 
and  the  electricity*  I  didn't  pall  the  electricity  this 
tias****I  was  too  anxious  to  gat  oat  of  ths  boass  after 
stopping  the  gas* 

Belatirsly  soon,  scat  paopls  in  ths  area  wars  oat  of  thair  boosss 
and  in  ths  street*  Ibis  was  true  even  of  thoss  who  lived  in  all-slsetrie 
houses*  For  ths  most  part  they  had  been  alerted  to  the  fact  that  sons  thing 
was  wrong  by  the  noise  of  repeated  explosions*  is  on*  resident  of  an  all- 
electric  house  pat  it*  "You  hear  an  explosion,  you  want  to  see  what  it  is, 
so  you  run  oat*"  Such  people  left  their  houses  in  an  effort  to  establish 
shat  was  happening,  and  not,  as  in  the  ossa  of  those  directly  involved  with 
gas,  because  they  were  afraid  something  was  going  to  happen  to  then* 

One  alaoet  universal  feature  about  leering  the  bouse  was  that  few 
stopped  to  pick  up  anything*  Those  people  who  felt  endangered  in  any  way 
reported  that  their  only  concern  was  for  their  personal  safety  and  that  they 
did  not  even  think  of  saving  sate  rial  possessions.  One  woman  stated  that 
she  just  "flaw  out*"  "I  ran  out  of  the  house  with  absolutely  nothing.  Io 
pocketbook*  In  fact  I  left  wadding  ring  at  horns*"  rails  fleeing  without 
attempting  to  take  anything  was  the  typical  pattern,  there  were  exceptions. 
One  woman  en&tchod  a  pair  of  sung  lasses  as  aha  left  her  home}  mother  took 
a  pair  of  shoes  for  bar  snail  son}  several  grabbed  their  purses.  A  few 
women  did  think  of  trying  to  get  certain  things  but  decided  against  it  or 
only  got  some  of  them.  One  woman,  for  example ,  reported  the  thought  flashed 
through  her  mind  to  gat  clothes  for  her  children,  the  family  securities, 
passports.  Insurance  papers,  and  her  parse*  She  did  run  upstairs  for  her 
purse*  Hoe  error,  she  stated  that  ths  worst  moment  of  ths  whole  experience 
east 

••••when  I  was  standing  at  the  top  of  the  stairs  and  I 
realised  I  couldn't  go  17  foot  one  way  and  5  feet  the  other 
way  to  get  my  securities*  Vj  instinct  you  know.  Hj  instinct 
was  so  strong,  ths  feeling  of  aosetiing  going  to  happen  was 
so  strong  and  I  felt,  I  can't*  I  can't  take  the  chance  and 
go  back  and  that  was  the  worst  feeling  I  had  during  the  whole 
thing*. ..that  was  the  tiae*.**whon  I  stood  at  tbs  top  of  ths 
stairs  and  realised— I  had  mj  purse  which  was  a  risk  to  get— 
and  that  I  didn't  hp.vs  tiae.  mj  instinct  just  told  me  I  didn't 
have  any  more  tine  left* 

Once  people  were  out  of  the  house  s  typical  pattern  of  behsvisr  was 
to  seek  the  company  of  others  and  congregate  in  a  place  that  was  thought  to 
be  eafo*  fany  people  viewed  the  street  as  a  place  of  safety  except  for  the 
possibility  of  being  hit  by  flying  debris.  Many  others,  hew ever,  in  twiiHng 
it  over  among  themselves,  raisod  the  possibility  that  the  gas  — dn*  running 
under  tbs  streets  sight  explode.  A  typical  rwm&rk  vaa  to  the  effect  that 
"we  didn't  bw  if  the  ground  right  under  us  would  blow  up*"  The  email 
groups  cf  people  who  felt  each  a  danger  tended  to  work  ttslr  way  to  beck 
lawns  and  yards  There  it  was  believed  there  were  no  underground  gas  mains* 

A  farther  fact  that  entered  into  the  consideration  Initiating  such  behavior 
was  the  belief  that  the  trees  and  hedges  would  afford  farther  protection 
against  possible  flying  debris* 


Other  groups  ooogrwgated  on  front  lawns,  especially  In  front 

of  all-elec triu  Hem* » s .  A  motor  of  mm n  living  in  each  houses,  in  fact, 
invitod  their  neighbor*  to  stand  in  front  of  the  houses*  It  tr as  the  belief 
of  these  wowen  and  of  those  who  accepted  the  offer  that  it  was  a  spatial 
position  of  relative  safety* 

Still  other  people  willed  around  in  the  Kiddle  of  the  street*  In  the 
beginning,  at  least,  sons  waeen  ran  ap  and  dosn  the  street  calling  to  their 
neighbors  to  leave  their  hones  and  not  to  go  back  into  than*  Other  wonen 
harried  op  and  down  the  street  going  frcn  one  snail  group  to  anothsr  In  quewt 
of  information*  Sons  aethers  were  busied  trying  to  ccnfort  their  children* 

There  was  a  certain  anonnt  of  hysterical,  behavior*  It  took  the  form 
of  people  (noetly  woaan)  crying  and  yelling  incoherently,  running  in  a  random 
fashion,  shouting  that  the  world  had  cone  to  an  end,  pacing  up  and  down, 
wringing  their  hands',  etc.  A  saber  of  eases  were  reported  where  people  beeaae 
disturbed  and  overtly  acted  in  such  a  naaner  that  a  owe  one  had  to  take  ears  of 
then,  (be  such  instance  waa  a  young  nan  who  had  just  serried  one  of  the  girls 
in  the  ccenwunity.  According  to  an  eyewitness,  he  "just  ran  up  and  down  wild- 
eyed  wringing  his  hands  and  crying  like  a  big  baby*  It  was  an  awful  way  for 
a  nan  to  act  in  the  situation*11  Another  case  waa  that  of  an  old  nan  with 
heart  trouble  who  got  so  excited  that  he  said  he  was  afraid  he  was  going  to 
have  a  heart  attack;  the  wonaa  who  was  taking  care  of  hia  pointed  out  that  he 
was  calai  when  she  could  keep  bin  apart  tram  people  but  when  others  cane  around 
and  talked  about  the  situation  ha  beeaae  very  excited* 

As  people  willed  around,  a  considerable  motor  of  remora  began  to  cir¬ 
culate.  Aaong  the  noat  proadnant  were  that  the  school  had  blown  up,  that 
buildings  in  the  business  station  had  exploded,  that  dozens  of  people  were 
killed,  that  then*  was  fire  in  the  gae  wains  and  all  the  houses  in  Brighton 
would  burn,  and  that  half  of  Brighton  had  blown  up*  Sonatinas  the  stories 
were  quite  specific— e.g.,  that  the  Howard  Johnson  restaurant  and  another 
place  called  the  Chateau,  both  located  at  Twelve  Corners,  had  exploded*  As 
new  people  came  up  to  the  scattered  snail  groups  in  the  streets,  such  stories 
were  passed  on* 

Generally  speaking,  cuoe  people  left  their  hones  and  saw  what  was  going 
on  in  terns  of  exploding  houses  around  than,  they  never  went  back  in*  Moat  of 
then  did  not  desire  to  reenter  their  houses.  As  one  woman  said* 

There  wasn't  a  thing  in  ^  house  that  I  wanted  to  cone  back 
for.  Nothing,  not  even  my  purse*  Nothing.  Nothing  that  I 
longed  for.  Nothing  that 'I  wished,  "OhJ  had  I  gotten  that.* 

I  cans  back  for  nothing* 


The  Crisis  Periods  3*  The  Developeent  of  Plans  of  Action 

Those  that  did  re-enter  their  booses  gave  two  nala  reasons  for  doing  so* 
Th<jy  worst  (1)  to  get  car  keys,  and  (2)  to  try  to  shut  off  their  own  gas  or 
assist  others  in  doing  so*  There  were  also  8cat>jred  individual  reasons  for 
re-entering  the  house,  ftro  worsen  did  so  in  order  to  get  the  baby  which  they 
had  left  behind  when  they  rushed  outside  to  zs s  what  the  explosion  was  About} 
at  least  one  person  did  so  in  order  to  newer  the  telephone  which  was  ringing* 


Soso  women  appeal ed  to  ti»  few  nan  around  to  eons  and  ton  off  tha 
(os  in  their  house*  £toe  aooh  woman  stated* 

I  want  up  to  the  nan  and  said,  "I*n  afraid  that's  tha  gas.* 

This  nan  said,  "Tea,  our  pilot  lights  are  acting  very  queer." 

And  I  said  to  this  non,  "Are  you  turning  off  tha  metersf  Z  . 
don't  know  how  to  ton  it  off  and  anyway  I'n  just  hone  fron 
tha  hospital  and  I 'a  not  supposed  to  be  doing  anything  or 
even  dishing  stairs."  So  ha  ran  over  bars  with  ae  and  turned 
off  ay  gaa  aster* 

this  woman,  although  the  admittedly  was  Tory  fxdghtenedj  re-entered  her  house 
because,  as  she  expressed  it,  "I  thought  that  if  ha  was  milling  to  risk  his 
life  to  sarw  ay  house,  the  least  I  could  do  was  to  go  with  bin  to  show  where 
tha  aster  wasT*  Thera  are  indications  that  other  women  acted  similarly  because 
of  tha  same  reason* 

Tha  necessity  of  getting  ear  keys,  however,  sans  to  haws  been  the  main 
reason  why  most  people  re-entered  their  houses.  A  araher  of  cars  were  either 
parked  at  the  curb  or  In  the  supposedly  safe  garage,  but  since  almost  everyone  - 
had  fled  id  thont  taking  anything  with  then,  very  fas  had  ear  keys*  Whenever  a 
small  group  decided  to  leave  tha  ana,  someone  would  dash  inside  tha  house, 
grab  tha  keys  and  coos  right  out  again.  One  woman  did  mention  that  she  grabbed 
her  purse  with  the  keys  in  it  and  while  running  out  "flipned  off"  the  radio* 
Searly  everyone,  however,  reported  that  they  thought  of  nothing  but  the  ear  keys* 

Son  a C  the  few  non  that  mare  In  the  area  not  only  re-entered  their  on 
houses  but  went  Into  the  houses  of  others  to  turn  off  the  gas  in  then*  For  tha 
most  pert,  these  man  knew  very  little  about  gaa  and  Beamingly  took  snob  action 
because  of  the  requests  of  the  woman*  As  ona  man  put  it* 

I  should  say  I  felt  the  worst  about  it  when  tbs  whole  thing 
started,  because  it's  a  situation  with  which  I'n  not  acquainted 
... .1  don't  knar  very  Rush  shout  gas.  I  didn't  know  its  nature 
and  how  to  handle  it  and  nothing  of  the  kind.  A  lot  of  women 
all  over  the  neighborhood  running  to  you  and  asking  your  assist¬ 
ance.  Can't  serve  than  all  at  once.  If  there  were  aora  men  at 
home  perhaps  they  could  have  dona  something  too*  But  they  all 
knew  that  I  was  hone*  I'n  hare  all  the  tine,  and  they  cans  to 
see  what  I  could  do  for  them.  I  think  it's  about  tha  most  tense 
situation  right  there*  Of  course  I  knew  what  was  going  on*  I 
saw  the  explosions,  the  fire  and  I  heard  one  after  another  going 
off****(the  firemen  arrived)  and  when  I  saw  them  I  felt  rather 
re — I  could  relax*  For  I  was  tha  only  son  around  hero*  Thera 
was  no  other  asn  around  hare  that  oould  actually  do  aaaething**** 

When  these  men  appeared,  wall  I  sort  of  relaxed  and  thought, 

■Brother,  I'm  glad  you're  here."  Before  any  of  them  arrived  I 
just  felt  I  was  the  big  thing  sad  had  to  do  it  all* 

After  shitting  off  the  gaa  In  four  houses  this  man  reported  he  did  not  go  into 
e ay  norm*  A  nearby  house  had  exploded  while  be  was  in  cos  cellar,  and— 

After  this  explosion  I  thought  it'd  be  fool-hardy  for  ns  to 
go  into  any  aora  homes  and  perhaps  be  sent  to  Kingdom  Com 
for  no  earthly  reason  than  to  save  a  house.  And  that  was 
the  last  one  I  went  lnto****Qf  coarse  you  can't  feel  alto- 
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gather  brsrs  and  say  I'm  a  hero  and  all  that  sort  of  thing 
and  go  do  a  thing  like  that,  because  you  oaa  go  down  in  the 
cellar  and  yo*  don't  knew  if  you'll  cose  back  up  again* 

This  house  over  here,  the  lady  wanted  as  to  go  acro«n;  but 
it  got  so  tense  that  I  decided  I  -rooldtn't  go  anymore  and  I*a 
going  to  stay  eutsids* 

Another  aan,  — »«mi  in  that  he  had  much  experience  with  gas  equipment, 
also  turned  off  the  gas  in  a  nnnber  of  houses*  Be  did  it  on  his  own  initiative 
without  being  asked*  Ss  reported! 

I  heard  this  hissing  sound  don  in  the  baaeaent*  I  went  down 
end  tried  to  torn  off  the  pilot  light  but  I  could  see  right 
away  by  the  terrifio  pressure  that  scea thing  was  radically 
wrong  and  I  would  hare  to  turn  off  the  gas  at  the  aster*  I 
oaae  back  upstairs  Just  in  tiae  to  hear  M  «a  house  explode* 

I  ran  out  and  ear  it  going  up  in  smoke....!  realised  that  gf 
house  was  still  in  danger  even  If  mj  gas  was  turned  off  beeauoe 
if  the  one  next  door  exploded  it  night  get  nine  on  fire  so  I 
ran  over  next  door  and  turned  off  the  gas.  I  kept  on  the  run 
until  I  had  turned  off  eight  houses  around  xriLnej  then  1  began 
to  feel  better  and  relax  a  bit*. ..then  I  realized  that  I  was  a 
dam  fool*  I  had  taken  *f  life  in  ay  hands  going  dom  in  all 
those  btseaents* 

TM*  was,  however,  a  waxy  unasual  ease.  Those  nan  who  turned  off  the  gas  valves 
in  houses  other  than  their  own  did  eo,  for  the  aost  part,  because  the  woasn  in 
the  street  asked  thea  to  do  so* 

Sons  people  left  the  area  aa  soon  as  possible  after  they  had  eoaa  to 
look  upon  the  situation  as  dangerous*  lbs  people  who  left  the  area  very  soon 
after  their  perception  of  the  danger  did  bo  an  their  oem  initiative  without 
anyone  from  outside  th»ir  jgaedlate  group  or  block  area  telling  thea  to  do  so. 
They  left  because  they  felt  the  area  in  general  to  be  an  unsafe  place  with 
houses  exploding  ell  around  them.  There  eeeaed  to  be  no  pattern  to  the  sat- 
plocions  vfaich  would  enable  one  to  tell  where  it  wea  safe  end  where  it  wae  not. 
Aa  one  woaan  stated! 

Is  didn't  know  where  to  stand  because  one  house  exploded 
on  one  side  and  then  the  other  side.»..7ou  didn't  know 
whether  It  was  a  safe  place  or  not....I  thought  we'd 
batter  get  to  am*  open  place.  The  best  thing  I  thought 
was  to  get  out  of  the  neighborhood. 

Most  reeidants,  however,  did  not  leave  the  area,  even  after  initial 
realisation  of  the  danger.  For  tbs  nost  part,  people  left  ^ien  they  wexa 
told  to  do  eo  by  soaeooe  froa  outside  their  iaaediat*  group  or  block  area, 
wren  though  the  persons  glTing  those  instructions  were  apparently  not  acting 
in  official  capacities.  For  eratple,  in  the  hardest  hit  street  in  the  whole 
area  aost  of  the  people  did  not  leave  immediately.  The  first  blast  there 
occurred  at  1:30  P.H.  and  it  was  a  few  ainuta*  after  2:00  P.H.  before  the 
last  residents  bad  left.  Curing  this  tiae  eight  bouses  on  that  block  had 
either  exploded  or  caught  fire.  One  of  the  rcssa  who  stayed  around  noted 
that  *we  were  Just  waiting,  just  hoping  and  praying  the  fire  engines  would 
coot."  Soon  after  the  neighbors  had  gathered  in  the  street  she  had  suggest- 
sd  leaving  but  they  could  not  agree  on  a  safe  place  to  go,  so  they  stayed  on. 


Only  when  *  au,  *  strwagar  to  the  group* who  bad  walked  by,  said  they  should 
leave  or  they  would  b«  hemmed  in  by  trucks,  did  thsy  go*  tbs  first  firs 
engine  case  down  tbs  strsst  as  tbs  last  oar  was  leaving  tbs  block* 

Those  who  left  tbs  area  usually  did  so  in  groups,  patting  as  many 
people  In  a  car  as  it  would  hold.  Host  frequently  they  would  gather  up  their 
closest  ssifhbore,  but  soa*  repsrtsd  that  they  picked  up  nere  acquaintances* 
There  vers  incidents  too  where  preference  was  given  to  elderly  people,  eiok 
persons,  and  Mothers  with  waall  children  with  then* 

these  who  left  the  area  scattered  in  all  directions.  Bsarly  everyone 
went  or  was  driven  to  the  hones  of  relatives*  The  esall  group  of  wowen  who 
had  husbands  workir  in  the  immediate  vicinity  want  to  than*  Those  who  bad 
no  fanabaais  tatrt  generally  went  to  sons  immediate  relative— e.g. ,  a  mother, 
sister  or  wother-in-lasr.  A  few  went  to  their  has  bands  is  Rochester*  Sons 
went  to  tbs  school  in  quest  of  their  children.  A e  one  aether  said,  "Suddenly 
I  thought  about  what  happened  to  the  school  and  I  got  very  nervous .**.onoe 
I  got  np  the  corner  I  forgot  completely  about  these  explosions.... and  all  I 
worried  about  was  the  school.  *  Another  wonan  whose  husband  was  out  of  town 
went  to  her  church  for,  "You  just  turn  there  naturally  when  you're  in  trouble. 
Practically  everyone,  however,  went  to  some  relative* 

Scan  of  the  people  who  remained  in  the  area  did  so  because  they  felt 
that  there  was  no  danger  either  to  themselves  or  to  their  hones.  Thus,  only 
a  few  residents  left  the  street  that  was  between  the  two  hardest  hit  blocks 
In  the  whole  area.  The  residents  of  that  street  had  been  forewarned  by  nany 
explosions  on  either  side  of  thee.  In  a  short  time,  two  nan  had  managed  to 
shat  off  tils  gas  valves  in  all  the  houses  on  the  street  before  any  blast 
occurred  there.  The  residents  fait  safe  because  of  this  sod  because  they 
also  knew  that  there  were  a  number  of  all-electric  houses  in  the  block. 

Other  people  stayed  in  the  area  because  they  were  eo  buoy  during  what 
thoy  considered  the  worst  part  of  the  disaster  that  they  did  not  think  of 
leaving.  On*  woman  who  stayed  noU’d  tiu  t  she  was  kept  bufly  in  shutting  off 
the  £i3  vclve  in  hir  hocca,  celling  the  ’ire  dspartroont,  helping  bar  neighbor 
whose  hsose  was  afire,  and  later  giving  he  fireman  water.  Sba  stated  the 
police  finally  asked  ereryona  to  get  out  >f  that  particular  block  but — 

1  wasn't  so  afraid  then.  The  •’.»  •gency  was  more  or  less 
or er  before  they — the  worst  of  i*  seemed  to  be  over  before 
ti-*y  had  matured  enough  men  and  with  authority  and  eo  on 
around  to  tell  you  to  get  out  of  the  area. •« .you  had  lived 
through  the  worst  of  it  then.... you  felt  the  ground  was  a 
little  sore  safe  to  rrelk  on  then.  That  was  whan  the  people 
got  there  who  told  you  to  get  out.  If  they  had  been  right 
there  to  a tj  "everybody  out"  you  probably  would  have  run 
than.  It  seemed  as  if  the  peak  was  off  when  they  told  us 
to  go. 

She  added* 

It  seesed  as  if  this  is  the  place  you  wanted  to  be.  Just 
to  walk  deem  Monroe  Avenue  had  no  point* 
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Sow  other  people  stayed  is  the  arte  because  they  sere  afraid  their 
Tmyhynrff  «ould  return  and  not  be  able  to  find  thee.  Still  others  thought 
they  should  stay  to  prevent  looting*  This  was  especially  true  by  the  time 
all  the  houses  were  open  and  e  multitude  of  disaster  and  relief  workers 
were  operating  throughout  the  area.  Finally,  coat  people  said  they  started 
to  leave  bat  after  going  several  blocks,  only  to  see  another  house  explode, 
decided  that  it  was  just  as  safe  at  boas. 


The  Crisis  Period t  U.  Fear  and  Helplessness 

The  people  in  the  danger  area  during  the  disaster  subjectively  exper¬ 
ienced  a  wide  variety  of  reactions*  Tbs  most  prominent  feelings  seemed  to 
have  been  those  of  fear  and  helplessness*  Those  feelings  were  especially 
compounded  by  the  general  state  of  confusion  that  existed. 

Particularly  at  the  beginning,  isnediately  after  the  general  nature 
of  the  danger  was  established,  there  was  a  great  fear  In  regard  to  oos's  own 
personal  safety*  In  scse  cases  ones  people  had  left  their  houses,  they  felt 
less  endangered*  For  many,  however,  the  continuing  uncertainty  of  the  situ¬ 
ation  prevented  any  great  lessening  of  fear.  One  woman  remarked  that  "Ton 
jsst  don't  think  such  of  anything  save  that  you're  all  right  for  the  time 
being  and  you  just  don't  knew  how  long  you  will  be."  Another  stated  that 
"I  felt  as  If  I  ware  standing  la  the  middle  of  a  popcorn  machina.  ftrerything 
was  popping  up  around  me  and  we  didn't  know  were  to  go." 

Mothers'  fears  were  intimately  bound  up  with  fear  for  the  safety  of 
their  children.  Tola  was  true  even  for  the  children  that  were  at  the  school, 
the  fate  of  whom  was  unknown  to  the  mothers.  Fart  of  this  concern  seesa  to 
have  arisen  as  the  people  Killed  or  stood  around  in  the  streets  and  talked 
about  what  might  hsr#  happened  to  the  school. 

After  running  out  of  the  house,  aoae  mothers  worried  about  the  fact 
that  the  babies  that  they  brought  with  tiiaa  were  not  fully  dressed.  In  one 
case  a  waaan  ran  back  into  bar  hoaa  to  get  n  blanket  for  her  sick  child*  In 
another  instance  a  nothor  saolled  the  gas  and  reported  that* 

I  was  afraid,  especially  for  the  baby,  since  they're 
affected  so  much  qoiclcor  than  grown-ups.  I  was  eo 
afraid  that  the  baby  would  pens  out  from  the  gas— I 
was  very  worried  about  the  baby  being  affected  before 
we  would  be  effected  by  it. 

This  worry  about  the  effect*  of  gas,  hewevsr,  was  a  very  exceptional  case. 

The  major  fear  was  of  explosion,  that  the  vary  ground  on  which  one  was  stand¬ 
ing  would  suddenly  blow  up.  A  secondary  fear  was  of  flying  debris. 

Thoee  people  who  felt  a  sense  of  responsibility  for  others  often  stated 
that  they  ware  aided  in  trying  to  remain  cal*  by  this  fact.  One  woman  reported 
aha  was  quite  afraid  »md  even  trembling  as  she  drove  a  car  out  of  the  area  but 
she  kept  self  control  became* 

I  had  other  people  with  me.  I  had  to  get  that  ear  oat  of 
here  end  cut  of  this  area  aftar  I  filled  it  with  these 
other  people  because  their  lives  were  then  in  tsj  hands, 
in  scse  measure,  and  it  ess  up  to  me  to  get  out  of  bare 
as  quickly  as  I  could. 
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just  wait**  The  extent  of  the  disaster  was  something  that  was  only  appr*- 
dated  relatively  slowly  and  brought  with  it  a  sense  of  helplessness* 

Another  important  factor  ooatrltuting  to  a  sense  of  helplessness  was 
the  nature  of  the  disaster  itself*  Many  women  cemented  on  the  fact  that  they 
did  not  know  anything  about  gas*  As  one  said* 

We  were  just  a  bunch  of  helpless  women;  we  didn't  know  any  of 
the  mysteries  of  engineering}  so  we  couldn't  do  anything  except 
stand  and  wait  for  our  house  to  blow  up  and  hope  that  we  didn't 
get  hit  by  any  of  the  pieces* 

Still  another  factor  that  contributed  to  a  sense  of  helplessness  was 
the  fact  that  almost  all  the  men  wars  sway  at  work.  A  somewhat  typical  consent 
was,  "We  just  had  this  awful  helpless  feeling  until  the  men  came  back*"  Still 
another  was*  "....if  only  there  had  been  some  men  around  to  help  us." 

For  most  persons  the  worst  part  of  the  experience  appears  to  hare  been 
the  sight  of  the  houses  blowing  up,  especially  near  the  beginning  of  the  crisis* 
Che  woman  stated  it  was* 

The  first  ten  or  fifteen  minutes  when* ...that  house  was  on  fire 
and  you'd  lock  down  that  street  and  see  a  house  just  disintegrate 
in  front  of  you  and  you’d  look  sideways  and  see  another  one  down 
there  go  and  then  you'd  hear  a  noise  and  see  the  black  smoke. 

Some  other  women,  on  the  other  hand,  reported  in  the  words  of  one  of  tnem  that, 
“The  worst  thing  about  the  whole  experience  was  the  feeling  of  utter  helplessness. 


The  Crisis  Period*  5*  The  Beginning  of  the  End 

Two  general  events  marked  the  end  of  the  crisis  period  for  most  people* 
One  was  when  they  felt  sure  that  there  would  be  no  more  explosions;  the  other 
was  when  families  were  united  or  when  people  felt  soma  assurance  that  all  members 
were  safe— -that  osch  oca  knaw  the  whereabouts  of  every  other  one* 

The  subjective  feeling  that  the  immediate  crisis,  at  least  was  ever 
depended  on  what  the  people  saw  going  on  around  them.  One  of  the  most  reassur¬ 
ing  events  was  when  the  employees  of  the  gas  company  came  to  each  house  and 
checked  that  the  gas  was  turned  off*  This  action  was  interpreted  as  denoting 
the  fact  that  there  would  be  no  more  explosions.  As  one  person  stated* 

We  had  been  told  earlier  that  the  gas  had  been  turned  off, 
but  that  didn't  help  much  because  there  were  more  explosions 
after  that.  But  when  the  men  from  the  gas  company  actually 
want  dewn  into  your  basement  to  check  to  see  that  everything 
was  all  right  you  really  began  to  feci  that  tiey  knew  what 
they  ware  talking  about  and  that  you  could  begin  to  relax 
a  little  bit. 

The  other  general  event  marking  the  end  of  the  iasadiate  crisis  period 
occurred  when  family  members  began  to  cownunicate  and  re-unite  v*th  one  another* 
As  one  woman  put  it,  "When  my  husband  got  back  from  the  office  i  was  so  glad  to 
see  him  that  I  lest  that  helpless  and  lost  feeling  that  had  covered  me."  Simi¬ 
larly,  another  woman  said,  "The  worst  was  over  for  me  when  I  heard  that  all  the 
children  were  r  ife  and  uy  husband  came  horns."  Still  another  woman  said,  n)ty 
boy  is  in  high  school  and  the  teacher  let  him  come  home.  He  had  been  worried 


terribly  because  he  bad  tun  all  the  saoke  coeing  fro*  the  house  next  te 
ours  sad  was  cowing  to  see  If  I  was  safe*  We  both  felt  *aeh  better  wbew 
we  were  together." 

Getting  in  contact  with  all  ianediate  fsslly  neuters  was  also  cos 
of  the  first  actions  on  the  part  of  people  who  left  the  area.  Generally 
the  wesson  phoned  their  hnebande  to  tell  the*  about  the  disaster  ssd  infora 
than  where  they  had  gone  and  could  be  found.  For  Bothers  with  children  la 
the  school,  another  primary  concern  was  getting  in  touch  w*  **  the  school 
to  let  the  child  know  when  they  were  and  to  ascertain,  what  was  being  dene 
with  the  children. 

People  experienced  considerable  difficulty  In  getting  calls  through 
as  everyone  tried  to  phone  at  the  saaa  tine.  The  Brighton  exchange  reported 
a  record  180,000  calls  for  the  day.  The  soot  zuzaerous  were  between  1x1*5  P.W. 
and  3x1*5  P.W. 

Outside  the  isaediate  disaster  area  there  wore  two  large  groups  who 
were  very  deeply  inrolrad  psychologically.  One  consisted  of  the  2,300  children 
who  were  in  school  at  the  tine  of  the  explosions.  The  other  group  was  composed 
of  the  working  husbands  and  fathers  of  the  families  in  the  general  Brighton 

area. 


The  children  who  were  in  the  school  were  physically  dose  to  the  scene 
of  the  first  explosion  in  the  vault  at  Twelve  Comers.  They  were  iseaediately 
evacuated,  however,  by  a  routine  fire  drill  and  sevod  to  a  portion  of  the 
athletic  field  hundreds  of  feet  from  the  school  building  end  the  street* 

Many,  especially  those  in  classrooms  facing  away  free*  Twelve  Comers,  accept¬ 
ed  it  as  a  usual  fire  drill.  Only  after  eons  tiaa  did  thoy  hear  explosions 
and  see  black  smoke  rising  in  an  increasing  number  of  places  near  their  com 
hoaa'j.  This  evidently  led  to  soste  anxieties,  but  the  teachers  were  able  to 
maintain  almost  complete  order.  As  one  second  grads  teacher  reported* 

They  were  all  perfect  little  angels.  They  stayed  together 
rad  didn't  stray  Cray  while  I  read  them  stories  and  we 
pltyed  games*  They  did  ask  as  about  their  homes  and  I 
assured  them  that  if  anything  would  happen  they  would  be 
told  about  it  and  that  everything  was  perfectly  all  right 
at  the  tins.... I  think  that  the  most  unusual  thing  about 
their  reactions  was  that  they  all  stayed  so  dose  to  at 
....they  just  clung  like  grapss  in  a  bunch.  One  girl  had 
a  very  anxious  look  on  her  face  which  stayed  all  afternoon. 

Vhen  her  parents  finally  case  after  her  you  could  just  see 
her  face  relax. 

In  most  eases,  the  children  were  kept  at  the  school  until  sow* one, 
usually  a  parent,  came  to  pick  them  up.  Such  people'  coming  to  claiw  children, 
however,  seemed  to  hs.7e  added  to  the  anxiety  of  the  otner  children  by  giving 
than  unfounded  information  concerning  the  number  of  persons  killed  or  injured. 
They  also  passed  on  false  Information  on  what  particular  houses  exploded. 

Many  of  the  teachers,  themselves  residents  of  Brighton,  also  wars 
deeply  involved  psychologically.  The  fact  that  they  bad  to  take  care  of  the 
children,  however,  seemed  to  have  bad  a  steadying  effect.  As  one  young  second- 
grade  teacher  put  lti 
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Z*s  afraid  that  this  doesn’t  sound  Tory  good  hut  as  I  lock 
back  on  it  my  first  concern  was  with  taking  oars  of  tbs 
ohildren. ...I  knew  thsro  vers  explosions  near  agr  house  and 
that  ay  aother  was  boas  bat  I  realised  that  ay  job  was  with 
these  kids  and  I  was  proud  that  I  was  able  to  keep  them  under 
control. ..<that  was  a  big  question  in  aj  mind  since  I  just 
started  teaching  last  September.  I  thought  there  is  no  use 
worrying  about  boos  because  whatever  will  happen  mill  happen 
and  I  already  have  a  job  to  do. 

The  men  who  were  away  working  in  Rochester  appeared  to  have  found  out 
about  the  disaster  in  many  different  ways.  Typically,  the  first  report  hoard 
was  very  vague  and  grossly  exaggerated.  Many  of  the  men  attempted  to  reach 
their  families  by  telephone  but  most  could  not  get  through  because  of  the 
volume  of  calls  or  because  no  cos  answered  at  the  house  they  called.  Failing 
to  get  through  by  phone,  many  of  these  men  began  to  drive  back  to  Brighton. 
Others  did  not  even  attempt  to  phone  but  immediately  upon  hearing  the  first 
disaster  report,  started  for  their  hones.  Some  returned  to  the  area  while 
the  explosions  were  still  occurring.  In  at  least  one  case,  a  man  who  returned 
was  responsibile  for  turning  off  all  the  gas  valves  in  his  particular  block. 
Host,  however,  found  themselves  tied  up  in  the  traffic  jam  which  quickly 
ensued,  as  they,  disaster  and  relief  units  from  Rochester,  and  mere  curiosity 
seekers  all  converged  on  the  normally  heavy  traffic  road  that  leads  into  the 
center  of  Brighton. 

In  many  cases,  even  when  the  men  eventually  reached  the  edge  of 
Brighton,  road  blocks  had  been  thrown  up  and  they  were  not  allowed  to  enter 
the  town.  There  is  also  coca  indication  that  the  people  manning  the  barricades 
gavs  out  either  vague  or  exaggerated  information  on  what  was  going  on  in  tbs 
area.  Despite  all  this,  a  number  of  men  took  to  the  back  roads  and  were 
to  work  their  way  into  the  disaster  area. 

Probably  typical  of  the  experience  of  many  men  who  were  in  Rochester, 
is  the  following  description  of  hwr  one  man  came  to  learn  of  the  disasttr  and 
what  h9  did.  According  to  his  wife,  this  man,  a  physician  living  in  the  area, 
waa  at  his  offioe  wham 

A  patient  said  to  him,  'Shat  are  you  doing  here?  Don’t  yon 
knew  that  all  of  Brighton  is  blowing  up?"  He  left  the  patient 
on  the  X-ray  table,  told  his  receptionist  to  dismiss  the  rest 
of  the  patients  and  tried  to  call  a  cab.  There  were  none  avail¬ 
able,  so  he  saw  someone  be  knew  who  had  an  office  across  from 
his  and  be  asked  him  if  he  would  take  him  to  Brighton.  He  said 
he  would.  About  this  time  another  man  just  ca?ea  back  from  lunch 
and  harin' t  heard  about  it  yet  and  my  husband  said,  "Hop  in,  let's 
go  303  what  the  trouble  is."  IThea  they  got  to  Brighton  then* 
was  a  road  block  to  keep  people  out  of  the  area.  My  husband 
asked  him  what  had  happened  and  the  man  said,  'I  don't  know, 
but  something  terrible  has  happened.  I'm  just  here  to  direct 
the  traffic."  Ify  husband,  who  never  gets  very  excited,  started 
running  from  where  U,  could  park  tbs  car  and  after  running  for 
about  three  blocks  be  one  of  our  neighbors  who  said  that 
our  house  hadn't  blown  up  and  that  I  was  all  right. 

Many  of  the  rumors  which  circulated  appeared  to  have  been  at  the  peri¬ 
phery  of  the  disaster  area.  Several  people  who  left  affected  blocks  reported 
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Cb  Monday  I  mas  dressing  to  go  eat  for  dinner  when  I 
dropped  ay  belt  buckle  end  I  go  so  scared  that  I  al¬ 
most  Jumped  through  the  celling.  Hj  nerves  were  Just 
ragged. 

Similarly  there  was  a  strong  sense  of  apprehensive  ness  that  the  same 
thing  could  happen  again.  Several  women  reported  a  very  strong  sense  of  un* 
easiness  every  tine  they  had  to  cook  s  one  thing  on  their  gas  stoves.  Others 
stated  that  they  felt  an  impulse  to  check  that  everything  was  normal.  As 
one  pat  it* 

X  would  listen  to  hear  If  I  could  hoar  any  unusual 
noises  and....I  would  go  dean  to  the  basenent  each 
night  before  I  went  to  bed  and  twice  during  the  night 
to  see  if  I  could  find  any  occusilatLon  of  gas. 

Other  women  reported  that  they  felt  much  easier  oat  of  doors  and  some  noted 
that  they  occasionally  found  themselves  oat  of  tbs  house  without  any  conscious 
awareness  that  they  had  wanted  to  go  outside.  One  woman  noted* 

1  feel  much  better  oat  of  doors.  Ida  find  yourself— 
and  I'm  not  afraid  now,  not  too  much  afraid— yon  find 
yourself  breathing  much  freer  if  you're  standing  out  In 
the  backyard  someplace. 

Maty  people  reported  that  one  of  the  important  factors  which  accounted 
for  the  persistence  of  their  own  emotional  reactions  was  the  sight  of  the 
wrecked  houses.  One  woman  stated  she  regained  upset  and  could  not  put  tha 
disaster  out  of  her  mind* 

You're  never  left  alone  long  enough  to  forget  it,  es¬ 
pecially  with  the  shell  across  the  street  staring  you 
in  the  face  every  time  you  get  up  in  the  morning  and 
go  to  bed  at  night.  I  think  as  soon  as  they  could 
pocsibly  got  this  thing  settled  and  get  some  of  those 
things  tom  down... .and  filled  in— if  you  can  erase  the 
scars  you  know— that'll  help— if  they  would  Just  get 
that  ness  out  of  there  and  the  sightseers  would  stop 
going  around. 

Similarly  another  person  said* 

As  I  look  out  of  my  front  window  every  morning  and  I 
see  all  that  destruction  it  brings  the  picture  back  to 
my  mind  so  clearly....!  can't  wait  till  they  rebuild. 

Once  they  rebuild  we  forget.... especially  once  they 
clear  up  everything. 

Still  another  woman  'elated* 

When  I  look  outside  it  upsets  me.  To  see  all  that 
damage.. •  .When  you  go  out  new  you  are  heartsick.  I 
think  you  wouldn't  feel  any  better  until  all  this  is 
leveled  off  ....after  it's  cleared  off  it'll  be  a  little 
better. 


There  was  some  expression  of  grief  over  the  two  children  who  had  bees 
killed.  However,  this  appeared  to  hsra  beau  expressed  so  as  to  be  in  conformity 
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with  ccsaunlty  expectations  rather  than  because  of  a  real  emotional  experience* 
The  exception  to  this  was  in  two  f sallies  whose  children  had  placed  with  those 
that  had  been  killed,  and  those  that  knew  the  affected  family  personally.  One 
each  neighbor  said* 

I  was  over  watching  then  bant  for  the  M  children  who 
had  been  trapped  in  the  beseaent  of  the  bonse  when  it  ex* 
ploded.  I  stayed  there  until  they  brought  op  the  body  of 
the  little  boy... .that  was  too  such  for  as,  so  I  left* 

I  was  becoming  ill*  The  kids  had  just  been  over  to  oar 
house  tbs  day  before..*. I  still  keep  thinking  about  those 
tso  poor  innocent  children.  It  could  just  as  easily  hare 
been  mine* 

A  considerable  number  of  people  reported  feelings  of  gratitude  over 
the  ntu&arous  offers  of  aid  they  had  received  after  the  disaster.  This  was 
aspects,  ly  true  of  offers  of  assistance  code  to  then  by  their  friends  rather 
than  by  the  f onoal  agencies  of  the  ccsanmity*  The  latter  offers  were  more 
or  less  expected.  In  almost  all  cases,  no  eld  of  any  kind  was  needed  bat 
there  was  a  great  deal  of  appreciation  sisply  over  the  fact  that  offers  had 
been  made.  As  some  people  said  it  was  at  such  tisc,  “that  you  get  to  know 
who  your  friends  really  axe.*  Thera  was  the  added  feeling  that  if  one  was 
really  in  need  of  assistance  there  were  people  that  could  b«  tuned  to  for 
help. 


Some  resentaent  was  expressed  against  those  people  who  had  become 
hysterical  and  had  to  have  others  take  care  of  the*.  Speaking  of  a  hyster¬ 
ical  person,  one  woman  said; 

What  good  was  that  doing?  She  was  just  tying  up  two  or  three 
more  people  to  take  her  out  of  the  territory  that  could  harm 
been  doing  something  for  somebody  else  if  she  had  only  shut 
up  and  let  them  go  about  their  business. 

Similarly,  a  man  said  about  those  who  got  hysterical  that  "it's  up  to  then  to 
do  their  part  and  not  look  for  sympathy.* 

There  ns  also  some  resentment  against  the  sightseers  which  flocked 
to  the  area.  On*  woman  said* 

We're  still  a  little  overwrought  and  to  see  these  sightseers 
just  gawking  in  at  cnrery  houta  just  irks  you  a  little  bit — 
you  know,  it's  the  people  you  lore  and  you  just  don't  want 
them  just  Exhibit  A. 

Another  woman  said* 

All  that  traffic  gives  yea  a  weird  feeling  and  all.  The 
moet  disgusting  part  about  it  all  is  the  people  coming 
with  their  cameras,  taking  pictures  and  gawking. 

Still  ether  people  referred  to  the  eightaeers  as  "vultures*  and  *  snoopers.* 

Outside  of  this  the  only  other  expressed  general  feeling  of  hostility-  ■ 
was  toward*  the  gas  company.  A  few  people  felt  that  they  were  to  w***  for 
the  disaster  and  that  they  should  taka  the  responsibility.  Ibst  people  inter¬ 
viewed,  however,  tended  to  blame  no  one  in  particular.  There  is  some  indication 
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was  trouble  with.  gaa.  While  the  patrolman  was  putting  in  a  radio  call  for 
assistance*  the  first  house  a  fee  blocks  mtj  exploded*  Very  soon  at  police 
headquarters  a  flood  of  calls  began  to  corns  in*  reporting  explosions  end  fires* 
asking  for  help*  end  requesting  information*  Beall  sing  from  the  volume  of 
calls  the  seriousness  of  the  situation*  the  police  chief  at  headquarters  began 
to  put  through  calls  for  non-local  men  and  equipment* 

Considerable  fire  equipment  was  also  mobilized,  a  one  units  coming 
from  as  far  assy  as  an  hour's  drive*  In  addition  to  Brighton's  cam  three 
companies*  there  mere  32  companies  from  Boehester  and  approximately  30  fire 
companies  of  volunteers  from  surrounding  ccastunities.  These  fire  departments 
all  operated  under  a  Mutual  Aid  plan— «  pre-established  agreement  which  pro¬ 
vides  that  each  help#  the  other  in  case  of  fires  of  major  proportion*  At 
the  beginning  there  was  considerable  confusion  in  dispatching  the  various 
non-local  fin  companies  as  they  arrived  in  Brighton*  One  local  volunteer 
fireman  reported  ha  was  told  "go  and  find  yourself  a  fire;  then  an  plenty 
of  them*'1  Only  after  a  considerable  length  of  tine  was  a  central  headquarten 
set  up  in  one  of  the  local  firehouse 8  and  operations  directed  from  then* 

The  Boehester  Red  Cross  had  an  arrangement  with  the  fin  department 
to  be  notified  of  disasters  in  the  Rochester  ana*  However*  it  was  never 
officially  told  about  the  explosions  in  Brighton.  The  first  news  the  Bed 
Cross  had  regarding  the  explosions  was  a  report  that  was  heard  over  the  radio* 
Two  men  wen  sent  out  to  investigate.  They  called  back  and  alerted  the  unit. 

One  trailer  and  nine  station  wagons  wen  sent  into  the  ana  with  a  field  head¬ 
quarten  being  established  at  the  Brighton  Town  Hall  at  about  2t30  P.M. 

Over  U»000  sandwiches  and  a  large  quantity  of  coffee  and  fruit  were 
distributed.  In  addition*  Howard  Johnson's  restaurant  was  taken  over  and 
its  facilities  wen  used  all  night  to  feed  the  relief  workers.  A  canteen 
truck  was  also  sent  to  the  school  and  about  100  children — all  that  wen  left 
by  5*00  P.M. — were  fed.  First  aid  stations  wen  also  eet  up,  but,  because 
of  the  relatively  few  casual! ties,  they  had  little  to  do.  Back  at  the  Rochester 
Bed  Cross  headquarters,  350  requests  for  minor  assistance  and  approximately 
]Ji0  phene  calls  for  information  ware  received  tad  processed.  Arrangements 
were  also  Bade  that  eight  for  seas  of  the  people  who  asked  for  shelter  to  be 
sent  to  hotels.  However,  then  were  no  problems  of  mass  feeding,  housing  or 
evacuation.  Rad  Cross  officials  complained  that  when  the  Civilian  Defense 
organization  was  called  out*  they  lost  many  of  their  key  people  who  belonged 
to  both  organisation:. 

The  police  made  requests  for  Civilian  Defense  workers  over  the  regular 
connercial  radio  stations.  Upon  arrival  in  the  area,  the  Civilian  Defense 
workers  were  used  to  patrol  streets,  guard  damaged  properties  and  to  direct 
traffic  at  street  intersections.  l!aay  of  then  stayed  on  duty  all  night* 

Sanpson  Air  Force  Ease*  55  miles  distant,  sent  in  30  military  police.  These 
were  dir  patched  on  the  initiative  of  the  base  cccaander.  This  Initial  con¬ 
tingent  was  later  augmented  by  another  truckload  of  56  U.Pls.  Working  under 
the  general  direction  of  the  local  police  chief,  they  were  assigned  regular 
police  duties* 

A  number  of  other  agencies  brought  varying  types  of  equipment  into  the 
area.  The  gae  and  electric  company  had  its  emergency  trucks  out  checking  on 
valves  and  main  lines.  They  turned  off  the  master  gas  sain  into  the  area  at 
abo't  2s 09  P.  U.  Taa  telephone  company  had  its  workers  set  up  two  telephone 
poles  with  phones  outside  police  headquarters.  Tee  Civil  Air  Patrol  brought 
in  cars  equipped  with  two-way  radios.  The  Brighten  Highway  Department  sent 
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5«  called  the  station  aad  said,  "This  la  Tom,  ire  you 
ready  Joe*  0*  K*..*Ietdiea  and  gentlemen  yon  are  about 
to  hear  an  oa-the-epot  report  of  an  eyewitness  who  lives 
across  the  street  from  the  M  *a  house  which  has  just 
blown  up*"  Then  he  turned  and  handed  the  receiver  to  me* 

I  was  never  so  surprised  in  17  life* 

Sometimes  the  information  that  came  over  the  radio  conflicted  with 
what  the  listeners  were  experiencing*  One  resident  of  the  area  who  was  able 
to  get  to  a  radio  said  she  heard  a  broadcast  saying  the  gas  had  been  turned 
off  and  tbs  danger  would  SOvu  be  over* 

Tet  I  found  this  quite  difficult  to  believe  because  I 
heard  a  number  of  explosions  after  tha*  time*  I  think 
they  were  on  the  other  side  of  Monroe  Avenue • 

Several  people  reported  that,  after  they  had  left  their  threatened 
homes  and  had  gone  to  the  homes  of  nearby  relatives,  they  had  heard  over 
the  radio  that  an  area  of  two  isiles  from  the  disaster  should  be  evacuated* 

This  report  caused  some  women  to  pack  and  move  farther  out*  let  no  official 
evacuation  order  was  ever  given  and  none  was  ever  broadcast*  So  far  as  can 
be  ascertained*  an  evacuation  order  was  merely  mentioned  as  a  possibility, 
but  became  it  cams  over  the  radio  it  was  accepted  as  an  official  Instruction* 

Inaccurate  reports  also  went  out  to  the  nation  at  large*  About  an 
hour  and  a  half  after  the  disaster,  hundreds  cf  calls  started  to  coma  in  to 
the  police*  They  came  from  such  distant  places  as  California,  Florida,  (Mo, 
South  Carolina*  end  Alaska*  Most  of  the  callers  were  badly  misinformed  in 
regard  to  the  extent  of  the  disaster  and  the  nuiaber  of  casualties,  believing 
it  was  much  worse  than  it  was.  Most  queries  were  in  regard  to  who  had  been 
killed  and  injured  and  That  homes  had  been  destroyed.  The  police  were  able 
to  give  this  information  to  mo3t  callers*  for  even  while  explosions  were 
still  occurring  me  man  had  been  detailed  to  make  a  survey  of  the  area  and 
to  drow.rp  a  master  list  of  casualties  and  homos  destroyed.  Tha  listing 
evidently  wrs  not  corploto,  however,  for  even  tbo  next  day  press  reports 
e till  contained  misinformation  In  regard  to  location  of  the  houses  that  had 
been  affected* 

The  relief  workers  themselves  appeared  to  have  been  responsible  for 
some  of  the  inaccurate  information  and  rumors  that  circulated,  especially  in 
the  period  immediately  following  the  disaster.  One  euch  rumor  was  that  horns'" 
were  being  looted.  One  woman  stated  that  she  was  told  of  tha  looting  by  a 
polloem-in  who  told  her  to  stay  by  the  house  and  watch  the  back  doors.  Another 
woman  stated  that  the  police  told  her  father  to  stay  by  his  house  that  night 
to  protect  it  from  professional  lootens  who  would  bo  around.  According  to 
the  police  chief's  cwn  statement*,  however,  not  a  single  case  of  looting  was 
reported.  Thoro  was  a  tendency  for  people  to  accept  any  information  passed 
on  by  officials  as  completely  authentic.  One  man  stated! 

I  got  most  of  try  information  from  the  policemen.... I 
took  their  word  for  it.  I  thought  if  anybody  knew  the 
policemon  would* 

In  general*  relief  activities  were  marked  by  a  lack  of  coordination* 
There  was  no  central  disaster  headquarters  and  most  organisations  worked 
independently  of  one  another.  At  times*  this  led  to  considerable  duplication 
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of  effort*  A  nuaibor  of  people  reported,  for  exaaple,  tint  as  many  as 
seven  individuals  cam  into  their  home  to  bo  euro  that  the  gas  was 
turned  off*  Similarly,  the  lack  of  coordination  led  to  the  dissemination 
of  conflicting  infonaation.  Soso  people  who  h*d  left  the  area  were  told 
they  shoald  return  to  their  horns  and  then,  when  they  got  to  the  edge  of 
the  area,  the  guards  at  the  roadblocks  told  then  it  was  not  yet  safe  and 
would  not  let  then  in* 


Efficiency  of  Rescue  Operations 

After  the  disaster,  the  residents  of  the  area  almost  unanimously 
praised  the  activities  of  the  relief  organisations*  A  typical  expression 
was  that  "they  did  a  wonderful  job  and  uid  everything  that  could  be  done.* 
Several  people  who  left  the  area  remarked  that  the  firemen  mist  have  done  a 
particularly  good  job,  because  when  they  fled  the  area  they  did  not  think 
anything  was  going  to  save  their  hones.  Others  remarked  that  it  was  a 
reassuring  sight  after  the  disaster  to  see  that  the  streets  were  heavily 
patrolled.  As  one  woman  said! 

If  you  could  sleep,  that  helped  a  little  bit — to 
know  that  all  those  hones  were  being  protected* 

Many  people  were  impressed  by  the  large  turnout  of  relief  unite  and 
equine nt  and  the  fact  that  much  of  it  came  from  a  considerable  distance* 
Several  people  noted  that  they  had  not  realized  before  how  well  the  area 
was  prepared  to  handle  a  disaster.  One  woman  noted* 

It  has  opened  vj  eyes  to  one  thing— -that  Eochester  is 
much  more  alert  than  I  thought  it  would  be  because  I 
didn't  realize  they  had  the  organization  and  control 
and  all  the  help  that  they  had. 

Few  saered  to  understand  that  the  mobilisation  of  equlpaant  and 
organisations  had  stripped  the  region  around  of  aLr.03 1  any  protection  and 
this  for  caly  a  relatively  focalized  disaster.  Only  one  man  was  overheard 
remarking  that,  "If  there  was  that  much  coni  union  end  fear  when  only  two 
people  wore  killed  and  where  they  were  swamped  with  all  kinds  of  equipment 
and  services,  what  10  old  they  possibly  do  If  an  atom  bomb  struck  and  t*n 
thousand  ticn-s  that  »yvoy  people  were  killed  and  injured  and  all  the  services 
and  equipment  were  destroyed.* 


SCta  GENT. HAL  INTERPRET!  TICKS 

The  preceding  sections  of  this  report  hare  given  a  somewhat  detailed 
descriptive  account  of  the  social  and  psychological  reactions  of  the  popu¬ 
lation  to  the  disaster.  In  this  section  an  attempt  will  be  made  to  present 
some  of  the  mors  general,  analytical  findings  of  the  study  and  to  interpret 
them  within  a  framework  that  may  permit  comparison  with  other  disaster  events* 

1.  So  far  as  the  affected  people  were  concerned,  tw>  of  the 
outstanding  features  of  the  Brighton  disaster  were*  (a)  a  strong 
sense  of  being  endangered,  and  (b)  an  inability  to  chart  a  subject¬ 
ively-satisfying  course  of  action  during  the  crisis.  The  residents 
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closely  identified  with  one's  self.  Sms,  the  husbands  and 
fathers  of  persons  in  Brighton  felt  endangered  whan  they  heard 
of  the  disaster,  even  though  they  ware  physically  and  spatially 
restored  from  the  scene  of  the  disaster.  They  were  very  strong lj 
involved  psychologically  because  of  their  close  identification 
with  their  family  and  other  primary  group  members  who  were  in 
the  danger  area. 

b.  A  second  crucial  feature  of  the  present  disaster  was 
the  inability  on  the  part  of  the  residents  to  arrive  at  a  self- 
satiefying  coarse  of  action  to  be  taken  during  the  crisis*  The 
disaster  constituted  a  -violation  of  certain  basic  social  expecta¬ 
tions.  It  shattered  a  number  of  the  relatively  stable  norms 
which  enable  individuals  consciously  or  unconsciously  to  direct 
thair  behavior.  It  is  ordinarily  tfken  for  granted,  for  example, 
that  the  ground  on  which  one  walks  will  not  erupt  or  that  homes 
will  not  suddenly  explode.  Such  normal  assumptions,  in  the  pre¬ 
sent  case,  were  to  a  considerable  degree  shattered.  People  were 
confronted  not  only  with  a  dangerous  situation  but  also  a  situa¬ 
tion  in  which  many  of  their  usual  expect  ions  no  longer  applied. 
Bouses  were  exploding  all  around  them  and  the  ground  itself  was 
thought  to  be  unsafe.  Thera  was  the  need  for  re-defining  or  re¬ 
structuring  the  situation  so  that  they  could  mobilise  their  action 
to  reduce  or  cope  with  the  threat. 

In  this  case,  however,  the  difficulties  in  arriving  at  a 
satisfactory  definition  of  the  situation  wars  especially  compounded 
because  of  the  unpredictability  of  the  explosions.  The  affected 
people  could  discern  no  patterns  to  the  explosions;  they  seenad 
completely  random  and  haphazard.  In  order  to  direct  his  actions, 
an  individual  mst  have  certain  stable  reference  points ;  ha  met, 
with  a  fair  degree  of  accuracy,  be  able  to  predict-  what  will  occur 
to  the  object  toward  which  he  is  directing  his  behavior.  In 
Brighton,  the  evening  irregularity  and  random  character  of  the 
explosions  prevented  any  such  predictions  and  hence  most  persons 
experienced  feelings  of  great  uncertainty  and  helplessness. 

In  many  disasters,  and  in  all  to  some  extent,  there  is  a 
breakdown  in  the  predictability  of  what  other  human  beings  in  the 
situation  will  do.  This  appears  to  bo  more  frequently  character¬ 
istic  of  disaster  situations  than  the  breakdown  in  the  predicta¬ 
bility  of  physical  objects.  Csae  of  the  peculiar  features  of  the 
Brighton  disaster,  however,  was  the  great  instability  and  erratic 
action  of  the  physical  objects.  Bate rial  substance  began  to  be¬ 
have  in  a  totally  unexpected  way.  Moreover,  because  of  u  lack  of 
pattern,  there  seemed  to  be  no  way  of  forecasting  how  they  weald 
behave  in  the  very  immediate  future.  The  irregularity  of  the 
explosions  greatly  contributed  to  the  inability  of  the  papulae*, 
to  define  the  situation  clearly.  For  most  of  the  affected  people, 
tbs  situation  was  never  sore  than  partially  defined.  It  was 
defined  to  the  extent  that  the  situation  was  seen  as  dangerous, 
but  not  to  the  extent  that  a  course  of  action  which  was 
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darned  cocpletely  appropriate  ever  Merged,  lhe  nn- 
certainty  and  confusion  remained  a  problem  for  almoet 
the  entire  duration  of  the  crisis. 

2.  Vest  explosive  disasters  are  of  the  instantaneous  type— i*  a., 
they  occur  immediately,  without  warning;  and  oontain  the  elements  of  sur¬ 
prise  and  shock*  Because  they  occur  unexpectedly;  the  populace  is  unable 
to  erect  adequate  physical;  psychological  or  social  defenses*  lbs  Brighton 
disaster  was  unexpected*  The  residents  of  tbs  area  had  no  prior  indication 
that  the  normal  routine  of  life  on  an  ordinary  weekday  afternoon  was  going 
to  be  disrupted*  The  disaster  taken  as  a  whole;  however,  was  not  of  the 
instantaneous  type*  In  most  peacetime  explosion-like  disasters  there  is 
one  instantaneous  blast*  The  social  and  psychological  adjustment,  there¬ 
fore,  is  basically  oriented  to  a  danger  that  is  already  past*  In  Brighton, 
on  the  ether  hand,  with  its  series  of  cxplo cions  extending  over  a  two-hour 
period,  the  danger  was  defined  in  terms  of  future  happenings*  Hance,  it 
required  social  and  psychological  adjustment  to  a  future  danger,  rather 
than  a  danger  already  past*  In  this  sense,  the  Brighton  disaster  mors 
closely  paralleled  the  type  of  experience  that  a  ccaannity  might  face 
during  wartime  (e.g.,  aerial  bombardment)  than  is  true  of  most  peacetime 
instantaneous  disasters* 

Although  the  disaster  was  not  a  purely  instantaneous  disaster, 
neither  could  it  be  classified  as  a  progressive  type  of  disaster,  as  is 
typified  by  moot  flood  situations*  In  progressive  disasters,  the  cowann- 
lty  and  individuals  usually  have  considerable  forewarning.  There  is  a 
gradual  buildup  of  the  threat;  the  danger  exists  in  the  future,  and  there 
is  the  possibility  of  Kinirdsing  the  destructive  and  disorganizing  fores 
of  the  disaster  because  parsons  are  able  to  erect  at  least  scea  physical, 
social  and  psychological  defences  in  preparation  for  the  crisis* 

The  Brighton  discs  tar  actually  represented  a  combination  of  both 
the  isatsntauoous  and  tba  prcgrccblve  typo  of  disaster ;  it  coshined  same 
clcricis  of  each  basic  type.  As  in  the  case  of  &  progressive  typo  of 
dies star,  tba  threat  appeared  primarily  in  the  future;  but,  as  has  already 
been  indicated,  tho  disaster  was  of  each  a  nature  that  it  prevented  any 
satisfactory  adjustivo  behavior  on  tho  part  of  tho  affected  individuals. 

Tho  residents  wore  able  to  do  little  in  the  way  of  erecting  subjectively- 
satisfying  defenses  against  the  crisis.  Furthermore,  as  in  the  case  of  an 
inetwitanecus  type  of  disaster,  the  precipitating  event  occurred  without 
warding  and  was  completely  unexpected;  banco,  it  luaxirined  the  elements  of 
surprise  cad  shock*  Generally  speaking,  therefore,  even  though  the  threat 
ws3  continually  in  tho  future  because  of  tho  tiae  spsn  involved,  the  social- 
psychological  consequences  were  more  comparable  to  those  that  follow  upon 
an  iast&utanooas  typo  of  disaster* 

3*  Under  conditions  of  stress,  there  ie  a  tendency  for  perception 
and  attention  to  be  aarroved  and  fooaliaed-— ■ with  each  person  dofining  the 
situation  alnoat  solely  in  terras  of  the  objects  which  *rw  ir;adiatsly  per¬ 
ceivable.  This  tendency  can  bo  noted  ir.  the  initial  reactions  of  the  per¬ 
sons  in  the  disastar-e truck  area  of  Brighton.  Each  person  tended  to  inter¬ 
pret  the  nature  and  extent  of  tho  crleis  in  ter»3  of  his  immediate  surround- 
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b.  Some  people  gave  vest  to  their  fearful  end 
helpless  feelings  in  expressive,  almost  hysteria-like 
actions.  As  they  silled,  the  collective  excitement 
was  intensified  and  the  reinforced  "not  knowing  what 
to  do"  feeling  was  vented  in  unrestrained  physical 
movements.  Such  people  wanted  to  act  in  some  way, 
but  they  were  nwahlo  to  mobilize  their  action  to 
deal  directly  with  the  threat.  They  defined  the 
situation  as  dangerous,  but  they  were  not  able  to 
arrive  at  an  individual  or  collective  definition  re¬ 
garding  the  course  of  action  that  should  be  followed. 

The  evidence  suggests  that  this  expressive  type  of 
crowd  behavior  occurred  in  only  a  few  isolated  instances 
and  apparently  lasted  for  only  a  brief  tine. 

c.  Other  small  groups  which  silled  in  the  streets 
collectively  defined  the  situation  as  highly  threatening 
and  something  vhich  required  escape  action  or  flight. 

They  came  to  feel  that  they  sight  be  trapped  by  what 

was  going  on  around  them.  Out  of  the  interaction  of 
such  oxcitsd  people,  panic  flight  sometimes  followed. 

Such  collective  panic,  however,  was  quits  rare  as 
compared  with  the  initial  nsss  or  individual  panics 
which  followed  upon  the  individual  discoveries  that 
one's  cwn  house  eight  momentarily  explode  while  one 
was  still  in  it.  As  ia  indicated  in  paragraph  U  a. 
above,  by  far  the  aost  common  result  of  the  interaction 
in  the  snail  milling  groups  was  a  sort  of  planned  with¬ 
drawal  to  areas  which  were  collectively  defined  as  less 
dangerous. 

Although  people  engeged  in  crowd-like  behavior, 
it  is  to  be  noted  that  all  critical  .judguant  was  not  lost. 
People  talked  over  tho  merits  of  soring  from  one  place 
to  another.  They  discussed  the  advisability  of  fleeing 
from  the  area  altogether.  There  was  a  tendency  to  respond 
rather  quickly  to  soma  suggestion  of  action  on  tbs  part  of 
others,  but,  on  tho  whole,  psople  remained  somewhat  dis¬ 
criminating—  taking  into  consideration  various  aspects  of 
the  situation  as  they  saw  them.  From  the  point  of  view 
of  personal  safety,  the  only  objectively  maladaptive  be¬ 
havior  was  the  re-entering  of  tho  houses.  In  aost  eassa 
this  was  done  in  order  to  obtain  car  keys  which  tho  resi¬ 
dent  haul  left  behind*  Bat  for  the  people  who  engaged  in 
such  an  action,  it  w&s  an  adaptive,  rational  response,  for 
it  was  felt  that  by  obtaining  the  car  keys  thoy  would  b® 
ablo  to  drive  oat  of  tbs  area,  and  thus  remove  thssaelvea 
fron  farther  danger  wore  quickly. 

While  there  was  much  confusion  and  considerable 
social  disorganization,  there  was  nothing  approaching  s 
complete  breakdown  of  the  whole  social  structure  of  the 
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in  —ml  f  j  or  tha  neighborhoods.  Similarly,  there  vara  only 
a  few  cases  of  rather  complete  personal  disorganisation* 

Only  in  some  extrema  eases  of  hysteria-like  behavior  was 
there  actirity  of  an  almost  wholly  uncontrolled  nature*  lbs 
evidence  indicates  that  this  behavior,  for  the  most  part, 
was  short-livedj  it  tended  to  be  present  only  daring  tha 
height  of  the  crisis  period* 

5*  As  people  allied  they  circulated  rumors .  This  was  true  not  only 
of  those  people  who  were  in  the  scattered  snail  groups  in  the  iaaediata 
disaster-struck  area;  rumors  were  also  circulated  by  those  people  willing 
in  the  crowds  that  had  quickly  gathered  at  peripheral  points — particularly 
at  the  road  blocks  that  barred  entrance  into  the  disaster  area* 

The  initial  ruaors  that  circulated  in  the  limed! ate  disaster  area 
seemed  to  be  about  objects  outside  the  area  itself,  particularly  with  what 
had  happened  to  the  school  and  the  children.  As  the  mothers  observed  the 
houses  exploding  and  catching  fire  around  them,  they  became  concerned  that 
too  nearby  school  might  also  have  been  affected*  They  talked  over  the  pos¬ 
sibility  but,  lacking  any  definite  information,  they  grasped  at  anything 
anyone  said  in  regard  to  the  school*  On  the  other  hand,  there  appeared  to 
be  few  rumors  about  the  cause  or  the  nature  of  the  explosions  themselves* 
People  had  rather  quickly  established  that  gas  was  the  cause  of  the  explo¬ 
sions  which  they  heard  and  witnessed.  They  had  no  need  to  speculate  for 
they  thought  that  they  had  the  facte,  as  they  actually  did. 

At  the  peripheral  points,  on  the  other  hand,  the  rumors  were  about 
what  had  happened  or  was  happening  in  the  area.  Persons  who  were  at  the 
periphery  mere  concerned  mi  th  the  causes  of  the  explosions  and  with  the 
number  of  casual  idea  that  had  occurred*  The  breakdown  of  routine  coBBonl— 
cations  into  and  out  of  the  area  left  a  void  in  the  information  being  sought 
by  kinfolk  who  were  strongly  involved  psychologically  with  those  still  in 
the  dinger  area.  liusors  were  tha  only  primary  source  of  information  avail¬ 
able  to  them  it  the  time.  Moreover,  the  initial  reports  which  most  of  these 
people  had  heard  from  others  or  frow  radio  reports  were  of  such  a  vague  nature 
as  to  allow  almost  any  interpretation;  or,  they  were  so  sensational  and 
anxiety-arousing  as  to  lead  to  attempts  to  ascertain  more  details* 

Unfortunately,  the  officials  or  relief  workers  who  ware  wanning  the 
roadblocks  either  could  supply  no  inf omatiou  or  merely  passed  on  same  con¬ 
fused  or  vagus  statements  which  lent  credence  to  the  already  circulating 
rumors.  The  very  prestige  of  such  official  workers,  in  part  at  least,  prob¬ 
ably  accounts  for  the  continued  circulation  of  soma  fal a®  reports*  Than 
persons  in  an  official  position — persons  who  supposedly  know  tha  objective 
facta  of  a  situation— seemingly  support  what  the  rumors  are  asserting, 
interested  and  concerned  persons  tend  to  accept  the  rumors  as  true* 

In  the  present  case,  there  s re  three  possible  reasons  why  officials 
and  relief  workers  passed  on  misinformation  about  what  was  happening  in  the 
area*  (1)  They  were  being  pressed  by  worried  citizens  for  precise  and 
specific  information  which  they  did  not  bare;  as  people  in  authority  they 
might  have  felt  that  they  should  knew  and  that  their  status  and  prestige 
would  have  been  lowered  if  they  appeared  not  to  have  the  requested  informs- 


tion.  (2)  Soae  of  the  official  workers  probably  comnmicated  false 
reports  which  they  had  acquired  fro*  others  and  which  they  accepted  as 
true*  (3)  Finally,  it  would  appear  that  some  misinformation,  especially 
about  the  danger  in  the  area,  wee  intentionally  corasonicated  to  discour¬ 
age  the  inquiring  person  from  entering  the  area* 
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An  analysis  of  tbs  foregoing  data  suggests  a  number  of  implications 
bearing  on  the  problems  of  disaster  preparedness  or  planning.  The  following 
recomoendations  hare  grown  ont  of  analysis  of  the  problems  presented  by  the 
Brighton  disaster.  These  recooaendations  should  be  viewed  as  tentative  and 
subject  to  revision,  qualification  or  extension  on  the  basis  of  farther 
investigation. 


1*  This  disaster  re-emphasises  the  need  for  a  specific 
pre-xwheaned  course  of  action  to  be  taken  inacdiatoly  after  the 
impact  of  a  disaster*  Education  of  the  populace  in  the  font  of 
general  admonitions  concerning  the  course  of  action  to  be  taken 
in  the  event  of  a  disaster  is  ineffectual*  These  admonitions 
are  often  recalled  after  the  disaster  event;  but  they  usually 
prove  of  little  value  daring  the  event,  since  they  presuppose  the 
TXiatence  of  the  power  of  critical  Judgement — and  it  is  precisely 
this  power  which  is  most  likely  to  be  lost  or  reduced  in  a  situa¬ 
tion  cf  extreme  stress*  An  example  in  the  present  case  is  the 
Civilian  Defense  warden  who  failed  to  comply  with  any  of  the 
instructions  which  she  had  learned  in  a  recent  course.  In  order 
to  be  incorporated  into  astozatic,  habitual  responses,  the  de¬ 
sired  type  of  behavior  mat  be  repeatedly  rehearsed  and  drilled* 

The  orderly  evacuation  of  the  school  and  the  calm  reaction  of  the 
children  who  thought  it  was  simply  another  fire  drill  well  exem¬ 
plifies  the  value  of  such  training  for  times  of  disaster* 

2*  If  people  are  supposed  to  be  able  to  handle  the 
utilities  in  their  homes  daring;  a  disaster,  three  factors  need 
to  be  taken  into  account.  (1)  They  must  have  knowledge  of  the 
location  of  all  the  e hut-off  valves  and  switches.  (2)  They  must 
have  at  hand  the  equipment,  seen  as  wrenches,  which  would  be 
necessary  to  make  the  shut-offs*  (3)  They  must  have  some  exper¬ 
ience  in  making  shut-offe,  because  shortness  of  time  is  frequently 
a  factor  and  a  person  cannot  stop  to  read  instructions.  The  ab¬ 
sence  of  any  one  of  thsss  factors— knowledge,  equipment  or  exper¬ 
ience,  as  the,  evidence  from  Brighton  indicates— may  negate  the 
efforts  of  the  most  willing  persons.  Individuals  most  be  taught 
where  the  shut-off s  are  in  their  homes ,  they  must  be  given  or  made 
to  get  the  appropriate  equipessct,  and  they  must  practice  what  they 
might  have  to  do  until  it  has  become  a  semi-automatic  process* 

3.  In  training  people  to  meet  disasters,  it  would  seem  wise 
to  take  into  consideration  the  varying  sax  distribution  of  a  given 


consmity  at  various  times  daring  the  day*  The  disaster  struck 
Brighten  irheu  almost  no  sen  were  present;  the  population  ns  over¬ 
whelmingly  resale.  Such  a  daytime  sex  distribution,  while  generally 
to  be  found  in  almost  any  residential  area,  is  especially  typical 
of  a  suburb*  It  thus  mould  seen  necessary  to  train  acre  than  the 
■ale  Berbers  of  a  family  in  such  things  as  horn  to  turn  off  the 
utilities,  or  bar  to  fight  a  chemically-ignited  fire*  Only  the 
women,  as  mas  the  case  at  Brighton,  might  be  present  and  directly 
available  to  deal  with  the  iacediate  aspects  of  a  disaster* 

It*  In  tixis  disaster  those  people  mho  felt  eon*  responsi¬ 
bility  for  others  tended  to  remain  cals  and,  in  general,  maintained 
a  high  degree  of  self-control*  This  mas  true  whether  the  person 
mas  playing  a  soasahat  formal  role  (e.g.,  the  school  teachers  with 
reference  to  their  pupils)  or  a  somewhat  more  informal  social  role 
(e.g. ,  the  aothars  with  respect  to  their  children)*  If  people  can 
be  trained  to  feel  they  are  responsible  for  others,  that  it  is  their 
job  to  see  to  it  that  others  are  taken  care  of,  there  will  be  less 
personal  disorganisation  and  fear-provoked  behavior.  It  would  seen 
particularly  pertinent  that  formal  leaders  (e.g.,  air  raid  wardens) 
be  especially  impressed  with  the  fact  that  they  have  a  responsibility, 
that  others  mill  be  depending  on  them.  A  core  of  such  people,  because 
of  the  fact  that  they  have  greater  self-control,  would  probably  be 
able  to  provide  moms  leadership  and  thus  lessen  the  degree  of  social 
disorganization  that  usually  follows  a  disaster* 

5*  Shat  happened  at  Brighton  again  emphasizes  the  nesd  for 
having  certain  disaster  equipment  available  close  at  hand.  One  of 
the  foremost  needs  during  this  'disaster,  as  attested  to  by  re  narks 
of  both  officials  and  area  residents,  was  the  need  for  portable  load- 
speakers  and  sound-truck.  During  the  whole  crisis  period,  apparently 
only  a  few  sound-trucks  or  loudspeaker  systems  could  be  mustered  and 
used.  let  in  almost  any  disaster  of  any  magnitude  such  equipment  is 
vital  for  the  rapid  dissemination  of  information,  the  control  of  crowds, 
and  the  direction  of  rescue  and  relief  work. 

Furthermore,  at  Brighton,  police  communications  were  crippled 
by  the  fact  that  the  electric  power  in  the  area  was  shut  off  and  it 
took  several  hoars  before  an  electric  generating  truck  could  be  lo- 
catsd  and  brought  to  the  scene.  This  difficulty  was  partly  circum¬ 
vented  by  the  use  of  two-way  radio  cars,  but  there  were  not  enough 
of  them  and  considerable  time  elapsed  before  others  could  be  brought 
in  from  outside  communities  and  agencies.  At  the  moment  of  greatest 
need,  part  of  the  communication  system  failed  and  valuable  time  was 
wasted  in  getting  substitute  means. 

In  the  light  of  this,  the  equipping  of  disaster  agencies  with 
portable  poser  and  communication  units  would  seem  advisable.  Because 
of  the  costs  involved,,  rather  than  equipping  each  local  community,  it 
say  be  advisable  to  locate  the  units  at  a  mutually-chared,  central 
storing  point  in  each  region.  Hcwevor,  such  points  should  be  located 
so  that  each  local  community  could  get  whatever  equipment  it  needed— 
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be  it  a  generator  truck  or  portable  loudspeakers — within  a  period 
of  one  hour  or  less* 

6*  This  disaster  was  marked  by  considerable  confusion  in 
the  mobilisation  and  use  of  disaster  and  relief  units*  Save  for 
a  Mutual  Aid  Plan  among  the  regional  fire  departments  (which  par¬ 
tially  broke  dorm  because  of  a  lack  c£  a  directing  headquarters), 
there  existed  no  over-all  plan  by  which  the  various  organisations 
could  coordinate  their  activities*  ko3t  agencies  simply  functioned 
independently  of  one  another.  There  was  no  central  disaster  head¬ 
quarters  and  no  unit  or  official  had  general  control  aver  disaster 
operations* 

To  prevent  the  occurrence  of  the  type  of  confusion  that  pre¬ 
vailed  at  Brighton,  it  would  appear  useful  to  have  a  master  plan* 

The  plan  should  be  specific  and  detailed*  It  should  specify  who 
should  have  overall  control  of  the  emergency  mobilization  of  men 
and  equipment.  It  should  designate  who  would  be  responsible  for 
setting  np  a  central  disaster  headquarters  and  what  authority  the 
designated  unit  or  official  would  here*  Probably  such  a  plan  could 
be  set  up  so  as  to  utilize  already  existing  limited  and  partial 
arrangements  and  informal  understandings  that  are  to  be  frequently 
found  among  the  official  and  semi-official  agencies  of  most  com¬ 
munities. 


The  master  plan  should  also  take  into  account  the  fact  that 
a  major  disaster  will  strip  protection  from  oaanunities  for  miles 
around.  The  Brighton  disaster  utilized  all  the  organized  and  send- 
organised  disaster  and  relief  services  of  the  entire  ccmunity  and 
a  major  part  of  those  of  othor  coasaaaitiaa  within  a  bO-aile  radius. 

A  master  plan  should  take  into  account  the  possibility  of  simultan¬ 
eous  disasters  and  tbs  necessity  of  net  denuding  any  large  areas  of 
all  protective  services. 

7.  The  master  plan  should  also  taka  cognisance  of  the  problem 
of  dual  or  even  multiple  membership  of  persons  in  official  relief 
organizations.  Such  multiple  membership  may  prove  a  severe  handi¬ 
cap  in  mobilizing  the  relief  agencies  for  a  disaster.  When  the 
Civilian  Defense  organization  at  Brighten  was  called  out  at  the  same 
time  that  the  Red  Cross  was  proceeding  to  alert  its  units,  the  latter 
organization  lost  important  key  member*  to  the  former  organization. 
They  could  not  function  &3  efficiently  with  the  loss  of  such  members* 
Either  individuals  have  to  be  prevented  from  joining  organizations 
which  may  come  to  operate  at  the  same  nine  or,  as  ould  seem  more 
appropriate,  individuals  should  not  be  allowed  to  hold  important 
posts  concurrently  in  two  such  organizations.  If  a  disaster  unit  is 
to  function  efficiently,  it  luuat  have  all  of  its  key  members.  Pei>- 
hap3  for  people  with  dual  or  multiple  membership  a  priority  system 
could  be  set  up.  Depending  on  the  nature  and  extent  of  the  disaster, 
organisation  members  could  be  told  to  work  with  one  organisation  or 
another.  This,  however,  would  not  be  applicable  in  a  disaster  of 
major  magnitude,  where  all  the  relief  services  have  to  be  utilized 
to  their  fullest  extent. 
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8*  it  Brighton)  u  is  typical  of  aost  large  disasters)  the 
telephone  lines  soon  became  juaed  because  of  the  volnae  of  calls 
made*  The  mobilisation  of  relief  units  was  partiallyhLuiared  by 
this  fact*  It  would  sees  imperative  immediately  upon  the  realiza¬ 
tion  of  a  disaster  that  certain  lines  be  designated  purely  for 
official  use.  Top  priority  should  especially  be  assigned  to  long 
distance  calls  for  outside  assistance*  .  While  no  ham  can  come  from 
admonishing  people  beforehand  not  to  use  the  phones  daring  an  emer¬ 
gency  period,  the  evidence  demonstrates  that  this  normally  has  little 
effect*  The  concern  of  people  for  one  another  is  s>  great  that  they 
will  try  to  communicate  with  one  smother*  Any  attempt  to  block 
completely  each  attempts  to  contact  on*  another  probably  would  be 
psychologically  much  more  harmful  than  useful* 

Belatively  soon  after  the  news  of  a  disaster  gets  out  to  the 
larger  community  or  the  nation  at  large,  there  is  usually  a  flood 
of  calls  into  the  community*  This  was  the  case  at  Brighton.  Callers 
contacted  a  multitude  of  agencies  in  an  attempt  to  get  information 
about  residents  of  the  area.  It  weald  seem  worthwhile,  if  it  were 
possible,  to  channel  all  such  calls  to  one  central  point*  At  that 
location  there  should  be  a  master  list  containing  such  information 
as  callers  are  usually  interested  in — e.g.,  the  names  of  those  killed 
or  injured,  or  where  certain  people  can  be  reached.  Such  a  procedure 
would  save  many  organizations  considerable  time  and  effort  which  could 
be  expended  more  efficiently  in  dealing  with  the  Immediate  local  situ¬ 
ation. 


9*  There  is  a  tendency  at  a  time  of  disaster  to  place  great 
reliance  upon  radio  broadcasts*  Officials  conceive  of  it  as  a  channel 
for  getting  information  to  people  and  the  public,  in  tom,  likewise 
think  of  it  as  a  source  of  knowledge  about  what  is  occurring  and  *at 
they  should  do.  There  are  several  dangers  inherent  in  this,  as  the 
vrldence  from  Brighton  attests. 

The  popple  immediately  affected  by  the  disaster  often  cannot 
be  reached  by  radio.  The  power  in  the  area  might  be  cut  off,  or  toe 
people  might  have  no  access  to  a  radio  receiver.  They  must  be  reached 
in  other  ways.  Tho  use  of  eouna  trucks  has  already  been  suggested 
(see  paragraph  5  above).  The  possibility  of  using  sound-equipped 
helicopters  night  be  investigated.  They  have  the  extra  advantage 
that  they  would  not  be  hindered  from  entering  an  area  because  of 
wreckage-strewn  roads  or  collapsed  bridges. 

There  is  a  tendency  for  people  to  accept  as  official  anything 
that  is  broadcast  over  the  radio  during  a  time  of  disaster.  At 
Brighton  isolated  and  completely  unofficial  remarks  on  tho  radio 
about  an  evacuation  possibly  becoming  a  necessity  were  taken,  in  a 
number  of  instances,  as  a  direct  official  order  to  leave  the  area. 

This  would  seem  to  indicate  the  necessity  of  getting  the  cooperation 
of  radio  stations  during  a  disaster  and  having  them  limit  what  they 
transmit.  It  would  seen  especially  important  that  a  distinction  be 
mads  between  official  anaouncensnts  and  nows  reports  or  commentary. 
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responsible  for  many  of  the  robots  that  circulated  In  the  immediate 
disaster  area.  Cbce  it  was  established  that  family  members  were 
safe,  there  was  a  considerable  dial  nation  of  anxiety* 

Hi*  The  authorities  need  to  give  strong  and  frequent  re¬ 
assurance  to  the  residents  of  an  evacuated  area  that  it  is  safe  to 
re-enter*  In  this  disaster,  many  residents  were  reluctant  and 
afraid  to  go  back  into  the  area  and,  even  when  they  re  tamed  to 
their  homes,  they  still  remained  uneasy  and  apprehensive  that  the 
danger  from  future  gas  explosions  was  not  over.  Official  announce¬ 
ments  about  the  safety  of  the  area  were  apparently  not  convincing* 

They  were  not  repeated  often  enough  and  they  were  not  as  forceful 
as  they  should  hare  been* 

In  connection  with  this  need  for  reassurance,  mention  adght 
be  made  of  the  popular  conception  of  radioactivity  following  upon 
an  atomic  bombing.  If  people  are  forced  to  leave  their  hoses  and 
their  area  because  of  such  a  bcebing,  many  of  them  will  need  con¬ 
siderable  assurance  that  the  hose  and  area  will  be  safe  to  re-enter* 
Such  assurance,  however,  might  not  be  enough;  there  should  be  wide¬ 
spread  dissemination  of  accurate  information  beforehand  about  the 
limitations  to  the  danger  from  radioactivity. 

It  would  also  seem  wise  to  inform  people  that  acute  physio¬ 
logical  reactions  are  normal  reactions  after  any  major  subjection 
to  stress.  Here,  again,  popular  conceptions  of  radioactivity  and 
of  biological  warfare  might  lead  to  completely  unwarranted  inter¬ 
pretations  of  to-be-expected  symptoms  after  a  stressful  experience* 

The  realization  that  what  is  being  experienced  is  not  unusual  will 
aid  in  preventing  the  arousal  of  totally  unjustified  anxieties* 

15*  Many  people  at  Brighton  attributed  part  of  thair  sus¬ 
tained  emotional  reactions  to  the  sight  of  the  destroyed  and  damaged 
houses.  They  Wars  continually  reminded  of  the  disaster  end  the  fear¬ 
ful  experiences  they  had  undergone  during  the  disaster.  This  suggests 
that  as  soon  as  possible  after  tbs  disaster  as  much  of  the  wreckage 
and  debris  as  possibls  should  be  removed.  If  the  damage  cannot  be 
immediately  erased,  at  least  soma  effort  should  be  made  to  clean  up 
as  much  of  the  debris  as  possible. 

16.  One  of  the  f«w  objects  of  resentment  at  Brighton  was  the 
sightseers  who  came  into  the  area.  They  further  disturbed  the  already 
overwrought  residents.  In  view  of  this  fact,  it  would  appoar  advis¬ 
able  to  bar  curiosity  seekers  from  an  area  that  has  undergone  a 
disaster.  This  would  probably  necessitate  the  maintenance  of  road¬ 
blocks.  However,  it  is  doubtful  that  they  would  need  to  be  maintained 
for  long  because  interest  drops  off  rather  eharply  after  a  relatively 
short  time,  especially  if  the  disaster  is  no  longer  in  the  news* 
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REPORT  OH  THE  WEST  FRANKFORT,  ILLINOIS 
MINE  EXPLOSION,  DECEMBER  21,  1951 

INTRODIJCTIGH 


At  approximately  7*30  P.  M.  oa  Friday,  December  21,  1951,  an  explosion 
occurred  in  the  Heir  Orient  No*  2  coal  mine  at  Vest  Frankfort,  Illinois*  The 
explosion  killed  119  non*  Only  five  men  in  the  immediate  area  of  the  blast 
survived.  One  of  these  died  one  and  a  half  days  later* 

The  foil  owing  report  is  based  upon  an  analysis  of  18  formal  interviews 
and  10  informal  interviews  obtained  by  members  of  the  National  Opinion  Research 
Center's  Disaster  Research  Team.  These  interviews  were  obtained  nine  days 
following  the  explosion.  The  interview  material  is  supplemented  by  local  and 
national  newspaper  accounts* 

In  view  of  the  relatively  small  number  of  interviews,  the  findings 
which  are  reported  should  be  viewed  as  tentative  and  suggestive,  rather  than 
final  or  conclusive* 


The  Community  Affected 

Tha  Haw  Orient  No.  2  mine,  the  world's  largest  pit  coal  mine,  is  lo¬ 
cated  about  three  miles  north  of  Vast  Frankfort,  Illinois.  The  mine  cover*  a 
twelve  mile  area  and  employs  about  1,100  men  in  two  shifts.  Its  main  elevator 
shaft  is  535  feet  below  the  surface*  The  mins  is  27  years  old  and  produces 
about  throe  Billion  tons  of  bituminous  coal  a  year.  The  mins  holds  the  record 
yield  of  coal  mined  in  one  eight-hour  shift— 15,385  tons* 

The  coTEunity  of  Vest  Frankfort,  where  no3t  of  the  employees  of  the 
mir.a  live,  fctd  a  total  population  of  11,33b  in  1950*  As  is  characteristic  of 
many  mining  ccr.xnitiea,  the  population  has  been  declining  in  recent  years* 

The  total  population  has  declined  approximately  21  per  cent  since  1930  and  8 
per  cent  since  19b0*  In  19b0,  about  90  per  cent  of  the  total  population  was 
native  white.  There  are  no  Negroes  in  the  community,  and  statements  Bads  by 
the  respondents  interviewed  indicated  strong  feelings  of  racial  antagoniss. 

One  respondent  stated*  "A  Nigger  can't  stay  all  night  in  this  county.  He  can 
walk  the  street  but  he  has  to  be  out  of  town  by  night,  because  none  of  the 
hotels  will  put  him  up."  The  foreign-bom  population  is  composed  of  snail 
groups  of  Italian,  English,  Polish,  Lithuanian,  Hungarian,  and  Finnish  persons, 
and  they  appear  to  be  been  generally  accepted  and  integrated  into  the  life  of 
the  corrruuity*  One  of  the  cos^unity  leaders  stated!  "The  foreign  people  are 
all  Americanised.  Thay  are  the  better  class  of  foreigners." 

Mining  is  the  coixmnity'a  major  industry.  In  addition  to  the  Hew  Orient 
No.  2  Bine,  tb?re  are  6  other  mines  in  the  immediate  area.  One  person  out  of 
every  three  gainfully  employed  works  in  the  nines.  Except  for  a  small  dress 
factory  and  &  concrete  factory,  which  employ  a  few  individual  workers,  all  the 
other  gainfully  eaployed  are  in  the  service  industries.  Only  20  per  cent  of 
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tfa«  wm  over  II*  years  of  age  are  employed  indicating  that  the  occupational 
force  la  predominantly  composed  of  nan* 


Hatore  of  the  Disaster 


At  6*30  P.  H.  on  Friday,  December  21,  the  218  man  night  shift  at  the 
Her  Orient  Ho*  2  mine  went  to  work.  They  were  the  last  miners  scheduled  to 
work  before  Christmas. 

At  7*32  P.  K»,  approximately  an  hour  after  the  night  shift  had  entered 
the  mine,  an  explosion  took  place*  The  blast  occurred  in  a  section  of  tbs  mine 
located  about  ona  mile  north  and  a  mile  east  of  the  No.  1*  shaft,  which  is  lo¬ 
cated  half  way  between  West  Frankfort  and  Benton,  Illinois.  The  blast  was  about 
three  miles  from  the  main  shaft. 

The  force  of  the  blast  was  considerable.  Three  thousand  pound  coal 
cars  were  piled  up  in  certain  areas.  Eight-ton  motors  wars  derailed  in  others, 
and  heavy  mine  equipment  as  far  as  two  miles  from  the  blast's  center  was  wrecked. 
The  explosion  also  caused  a  considerable  number  of  rock  falls  throughout  the 
area. 


The  blast  killed  miners  as  far  as  two  miles  apart.  Most  of  the  man 
probably  died  instantly.  Death  was  caused  in  at  least  three  ways* 

1.  Being  burned  alive  by  the  intense  heat.  The  created  heat  was 
so  intense  that  small  quantities  of  coke  were  formed  cm  the 
face  of  the  coal  in  numerous  places.  Many  of  the  bodies  were 
badly  charred. 

2.  Being  decapitated  and  dismembered  by  the  force  of  the  explosion 
and  from  flying  debris.  These  bodies  were  badly  mutilated. 
Fingerprints  were  needed  to  establish  correct  identity  in  some 
of  these  cases. 

3*  Inhaling  carbon  monoxide  from  the  resulting  combustion  in  the 
atmosphere.  Sorco  of  the  miners  who  died  from  carbon  monoxide 
inhalation  did  not  die  instantly.  In  at  least  one  case,  a 
trapped  group  lived  nearly  $0  hours  after  the  explosion.  One 
of  the  five  survivors  was  in  this  group.  He  wae  rescued 
hours  after  the  explosion. 

At  the  time  this  report  was  written,  official  investigations  into  the 
cause  of  the  explosion  were  still  proceeding.  A  preliminary  report  and  the 
general  consensus  of  expert  opinion  indicated  that  the  explosion  was  caused 
by  the  igciticn  of  metbano  gas  which  had  accumulated  in  the  mine.  According 
to  a  report  by  the  director  of  the  0.  S.  Bureau  of  Bines,  the  gas  probably  was 
ignited  by  an  electrical  spark  from  air  pumping  equipment,  and  the  explosion 
resulted  from  a  combination  of  gas  and  coal  dust.  However,  cigarettes  and 
matches  found  during  tho  rescue  operations  were  also  given  as  a  probable 
source. 
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Methane  gas,  which  is  produced  by  decaying  vegetation,  is  normally 
found  in  nines.  Accumulation  is  prevented  by  proper  ventilation  of  the 
nine.  The  New  Orient  nine  under  normal  conditions  is  reported  to  produce 
2,137,000  cubic  feet  of  the  gas  each  minute.  It  is  a  highly  explosive  gas 
that  has  an  expanding  force  27  times  its  original  capacity.  Coal  dust  is 
also  a  normal  product  of  the  mining  process  and  is  also  combustible  and 
explosive.  It  especially  will  spread  a  minor  explosion  to  distant  points* 

It  is  usually  controlled  by  dusting  the  mine  facings  with  chalk* 

Prior  to  the  explosion  at  the  New  Orient  sine,  reports  by  the  Federal 
and  State  nine  inspectors  presented  a  conflicting  picture  of  safety  conditions 
at  the  mine.  As  late  as  December  11,  1951,  a  State  inspector  described 
the  ventilation  in  the  mine  as  "good*  and  other  conditions  as  "fair*”  How¬ 
ever,  in  July,  1951,  two  Federal  inspectors  found  31  violations  of  the  U.  S* 
safety  code,  which  is  stricter  than  the  State  coda*  Most  of  the  violations 
were  reported  as  minor;  but  some  were  of  a  nature,  their  report  said,  to 
"indicate  serious  hazards  similar  to  those  that  have  caused  heavy  loss  of 
life  or  destruction  of  property."  The  major  recommendation  by  the  Federal 
inspectors  was  that  the  abandoned  workings  be  cross-ventilated. 

The  Frankfort  nine  disaster  was  the  worst  in  the  nation  since  the 
explosion  at  Mather,  Pennsylvania,  in  1928,  killed  195*  In  fatalities,  it 
ranks  as  the  17th  worst  in  the  Nation's  history*  Hiare  have  been  2l* 
disasters  in  the  United  States  which  have  resulted  in  more  than  100  deaths* 
Twenty  of  these  have  occurred  .ince  1900.  Tha  Frankfort  disaster  was  the 
worst  in  Illinois  since  the  Cherry  Mine  disaster  of  19 09  which  killed  259. 

The  most  recent  big  mine  disaster  in  Illinois  was  on  Much  25,  19l»7 ,  in 
Central ia,  when  111  men  died  in  a  similar  explosion. 


HBSCUB  AND  RELIEF  OPERA TI0B3 
Rescue  Teams 


The  rescue  work  in  the  mins  was  spearheaded  by  10  organized,  specially 
trained,  State  mine  rescue  teams.  These  State  teams  are  composed  of  a  gin* 
rescue  superintendent,  who  is  a  full  time  employee  of  the  State  of  Illinois, 
and  six  men  who  work  under  him.  The  latter  are  regular  miners  who  practice 
their  operations  and  test  equipmsnt  one  evening  each  week.  Bach  man  is 
equipped  with  a  large  oxygen  tank  and  pump  which  enables  him  to  work  in  parts 
of  a  damaged  mine  which  otherwise  would  be  inaccessible.  The  sole  duty  of 
these  State  teams  is  to  save  lives  and  restore  ventilation  in  the  ml n.  so  that 
the  volunteer  workers  can  do  their  Jobs. 

The  nearest  State  mine  rescue  team  had  it.,  headquarters  at  Benton, 
Illinois,  which  is  approximately  six  mils  a  fros  Frankfort.  The  superintendent 
of  this  team  was  called  at  7*1:5  P.  V.,  a  few  minutes  following  the  explosion, 
by  mine  officials.  Shortly  after  9:00  P.  W. ,  the  teas  was  assembled  with  their 
equipment  and  entered  the  mine.  Prior  to  the  entry  of  the  State  team,  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  statement  of  one  nine  foreman,  several  rescue  teams,  informally 
organised  by  the  mine  company,  were  sent  into  the  mine,  and  their  rescue  efforts 
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wer*  scmeifcat,  sporadic  and  unorganized,  Tha  hasty  recruitment  of  these  teams 
probably  resulted  in  some  Initial  confusion  in  the  rescue  effort*  With  tha 
entry  of  the  State  teams,  however,  the  rescue  work  became  efficiently  organ¬ 
ized  and  directed.  The  other  State  teams  wen  called  in  from  all  over  the 
State  of  Illinois, 

These  official  teams  were  supplemented  by  volunteer  team)  who  followed 
the  State  teams  and  recovered  the  bodies  of  tha  dead.  Shortly  after  the  ex¬ 
plosion,  several  hundred  miners  went  to  ths  mlna  head  or  phoned  the  mine  to 
volunteer  their  services.  There  were  many  more  volunteers  than  could  be  used 
for  the  rescue  work*  Tha  recoveiy  of  the  bodies  was  delayed  by  the  necessity 
of  restoring  fresh  air  courses  in  the  explosion  area  by  the  official  teams. 

This  had  to  be  done  before  the  volunteers  could  penetrate  ths  sections  of  the 
mine  in  which  the  blast  occurred. 

The  rescue  teams  found  11?  bodies  and  five  live  miners,  one  of  whom  died 
one  and  a  half  days  later.  The  first  body  was  found  at  £:U3  A.  M.,  on  Saturday, 
December  22,  approximately  10  hours  after  the  explosion.  The  last  body  was  not 
recovered,  however,  until  four  days  later,  on  the  morning  of  Wednesday,  December 
26.  Because  the  bodies  often  had  to  be  carried  a  distance  of  four  or  more  miles 
to  the  elevator  shaft,,  the  task  of  removing  thaw  was  extremely  difficult  and 
time-consuming.  The  difficulty  was  increased  by  the  large  number  of  rock  falls 
ihich  blocked  the  passageways.  However,  ths  recovery  a  ppoars  to  have  been  car¬ 
ried  out  with  as  much  efficiency  as  possible  under  the  circumstances.  The  vic¬ 
tims  were  removed  in  relays,  with  one  team  of  four  men  carrying  the  litters  for 
a  short  distance  and  than  turning  it  over  to  another  team  of  four,  etc. 


Management  of  Dead  and  Injured 

Whan  the  bodies  were  brought  to  the  surface  they  were  taken  by  ambulance 
to  the  Central  High  School  gymnasium  in  West  Frankfort,  which  was  established  as 
a  temporary  morgue.  There  tha  bodies  were  identified,  after  which  they  were 
released  to  the  funeral  directors  designated  by  the  families  of  the  dead  miners. 
Identity  in  n.oct  cases  was  readily  astablisl  ,d  by  the  miner's  check  numbers, 
which  are  found  both  on  the  metal  tags  which  each  miner  wears  and  on  their  mine 
safety  lamp.  In  the  case  of  a  few  bodies  which  were  badly  mutilated,  identity 
was  established  by  fingerprinting.  This  was  carried  out  by  a  fingerprint  expirt 
sent  from  St.  Louis  by  the  American  fled  Cross, 

The  considerable  length  of  time  between  the  notification  of  the  explosion 
and  the  arrival  of  tha  fir3t  survivors  and  victims  gave  the  community  plenty  of 
time  to  prepare  for  tha  recaption  of  the  dead  and  injured.  Although  there  was 
no  officially-designated  coordinator  for  the  relief  work,  the  local  police  chief 
took  over  the  job  of  alerting  the  various  official  agencies,  establishing  com¬ 
munication  by  radio  between  the  min  and  police  headquarters,  and  controlling  tbs 
traffic  between  the  mine  and  the  temporary  morgue.  Within  two  or  three  hours 
after  notification  cf  the  explosion,  the  hospital,  doctors,  and  nurses  were 
alerted;  the  local  National  Guard  ordnance  company  was  called  in  to  assist  In 
the  setting  up  of  a  morgue  (including  tha  collection  of  necessary  materials  and 
supplies),  the  Salvation  Army  set  up  a  feeding  station  at  the  nrfn*  herd  to  feed 
the  rescue  workers  and  the  relatives  who  had  congregated  at  tha  mine;  ths  tied 


Cross  established  a  canteen  at  the  Central  High  School  morgue,  and  uniformed 
firemen  and  policsmen  from  other  towns  were  called  in  or  volunteered  for 
assignment  in  directing  traffic  and  aiding  in  the  handling  of  the  crowds  at 
the  mine  and  at  the  morgue.  By  the  time  the  first  bodies  were  brought  up  the 
next  morning,  nearly  all  the  facilities  needed  had  been  prepared. 


Traffic  Problems 


According  to  the  police  chief,  the  only  major  problem  that  arose  in 
connection  with  the  relief  effort  was  the  thousands  of  cars  which  drove  into 
the  city  from  oat  of  town.  An  estimated  1,000  cars  an  hour  began  coming  into 
the  community  on  Saturday  following  the  disaster.  Many  of  the  people  who  came 
from  out  of  tom  ware  miners,  who  were  volunteering  thair  services,  and  rela¬ 
tives  and  friends  of  the  miners.  The  majority,  hew  ever,  were  probably  curiosity 
seekers. 


Although  the  heavy  traffic  on  the  highway  between  the  mine  and  West 
Frankfort  and  in  the  community  initially  caused  some  delay  in  the  arrival  of 
the  ambulances,  this  problem  was  rather  quickly  solved  by  having  the  Stats 
police  block  off  a  portion  of  the  highway.  Streets  leading  to  the  morgue  were 
also  blocked  tc  traffic.  A  Boy  Scout  troop  assisted  the  regular  and  volunteer 
police  in  directing  traffic  and  keeping  it  moving  through  the  conmunity.  Two- 
way  radio  communication  was  used  to  notify  the  police  whan  ambulances  were  leav¬ 
ing  the  mine  and  this  enabled  them  to  clear  the  routes  to  the  morgue. 

Information  Policies 


A  noteworthy  feature  of  this  das  as  ter  was  the  use  of  the  local  radio 
station  in  broadcasting  messages  to  the  general  populace  and  appealing  for 
various  types  of  assistance.  The  director  of  the  station  obtained  permission 
from  the  Federal  Communications  Commission  to  regain  on  the  air  2h  hours  a  day 
until  all  the  minora  were  brought  up  and  identified.  All  commercial  programs 
were  cancelled  and  the  entire  broadcast  time  was  devoted  to  announcements  and 
news  concerning  the  rescue  operations  and  appeals  for  special  types  of  assist¬ 
ance  wherever  it  was  needed.  As  soon  as  bodies  were  identified  at  the  morgue, 
the  names  cf  the  victims  were  broadcast. 

The  use  c f  the  radio  in  t.  _s  fashion  appears  to  hare  been  especially 
effective  in  controlling  crowds  and  reducing  the  level  of  anxiety  among  the 
population.  Host  of  the  populace  originally  heard  about  the  explosion  about 
900  or  IOiOO  P.  M.,  usually  by  word  <£  couth  communication.  Initially,  there 
was  a  g  raat  deal  of  anxiety  on  the  part  of  the  relatives  cf  the  miners.  A  con¬ 
siderable  number  of  the  wives  and  other  relatives  went  tc  the  mine  shaft  and 
waited  for  the  nea  to  be  brought  out.  Similarly,  when  it  was  learned  that  a 
worgue  had  bean  established  at  the  high  school  ^ymnasiur,  many  persons  began 
to  congregate  outside.  According  to  the  town  officials,  the  crowds  both  at 
the  mine  and  outside  the  morgue,  were  quiet  and  orderly.  There  was  no  general 
hysteria  or  other  violent  forms  of  expressive  behavior^  although  there  was 
3ome  quiet  weeping  by  a  few  women. 

When  -he  populace  learned  that  they  could  obtain  accurate  information 


quickly  over  tbs  local  radio,  tils  crowds  at  the  nine  and  the  morgue  diminished 
considerably  in  size.  A.  large  proportion  of  the  anxious  relatives  went  hone  and 
waited  and  listened  to  their  radio  for  further  information  and  instructions. 

Despite  the  absence  of  any  overall  coordination  of  the  rescue  and  relief 
activities,  then;  appears  to  hma  been  a  minimum  of  confusion  and  conflict  among 
the  various  official  agencies.  Previous  experience  with  similar  disasters  in 
the  pa3t  was  apparently  the  major  factor  in  their  efficient  mobilization  and 
operation.  The  survivors  of  Mb  dead  miners,  as  well  as  the  other  persons  inter¬ 
viewed,  expressed  satisfaction  and  praise  of  the  work  of  the  rescue  crows  and 
the  official  relief  agencies.  Biere  appeared  to  be  no  general  resentments 
against  any  aspect  of  the  relief  operations. 


REACTIONS  TO  THE  DISASTER 


Orientation  to  Danger 

The  formal  organizations  of  the  community  were  well  organized  and  pre¬ 
pared  to  cope  with  this  type  of  disaster  by  virtue  of  previous  experience  with 
disasters.  A  tornado  in  1925  killed  ll|2  persons,  injured  several  hundred,  and 
did  great  property  damage.  The  community  had  experienced  a  series  of  smaller 
nine  disasters.  In  1927,  an  explosion  killed  27  man;  in  1928,  an  accident 
killed  21;  in  19h7,  an  explosica  killed  27j  and  a  rock  fall  killed  three  men 
in  191*8.  There  are  a  continuum*  series  of  deaths  and  injuries  each  year  from 
smaller  mine  accidents. 

The  hospital  staff,  fim  mine  rescua  teams,  the  police,  the  Red  Cross, 
the  Salvation  Array,  the  Natlxae!.  Guard,  and  other  formal  agencies  have  had  many 
opportunities  to  work  out  their  operational  procedures  and  are  constantly  on  the 
alert  for  this  type  of  disaster.  The  chairman  of  the  local  Ked  Cross  chapter 
remarked!  "We  have  grown  up  to  know  what  disaster  is  in  thi~  "inity»" 

The  rescue  work  was  alee  considerably  facilitated  by  the  informal  under¬ 
standing  among  the  miners  themselves.  It  is  part  of  the  informal  social  code 
of  the  minors  -that  they  assist  ia  rescue  operations  whenever  a  mine  disaster 
c?.curs.  As  has  already  been  indicated,  within  a  brief  time  after  the  announce¬ 
ment  of  the  explosion,  several  hundred  miners  either  went  to  the  mins  or  phoned 
to  offer  their  services.  There  were  many  xDore  volunteers  for  the  rescue  teams 
than  could  be  used.  They  came  sat  only  from  We3t  Frankfort,  but  fix>m  the  entire 
surrounding  mining  area* 

In  general,  interviews  with  volunteer  rescue  workers  indicated  that 
intimate  personal  identification  with  the  trapped  miners  was  the  strongest  moti¬ 
vating  factor  among  the  men  who  volunteered.  Some,  of  course,  had  relatives  or 
close  friends  in  the  mine  at  the  time  of  the  explosion  and  were  particularly 
concerned  with  their  safety.  Otter  volunteers  themselves  had  been  saved  in 
previous  mine  disasters  and  felt  that  they  had  a  special  debt  to  ropay.  Many, 
however,  had  only  the  general  identification  with  the  miners  by  virtue  of  their 
sharing  of  common  life  experiences  and  the  knowledge  that  they  themselves  might 
face  a  similar  situation  in  the  firtore* 
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The  foUnring  quotations  from  interviews  with  the  volunteer  rescue 
workers  illustrate  the  influence  of  their  social  cods  and  their  sense  of 
identification  with  other  miners: 

%  wife's  uncle  was  down  there  and  I  thought  I  should  go  down 
and  help  him.  I  was  in  that  old  No.  8  explosion  and  I  was  very 
thankful  that  somebody  came  down  and  rescued  us,  and  I  know  how 
it  feels  to  be  down  there  and  you  can't  get  out.  Just  the  idea 
-that  someone  is  down  there  alive — any  old  coal  miner  would  go 
down  and  help  because  you  never  know  when  you're  likely  to  be 
in  the  same  spot  yourself. 

It's  just  the  natural  thing  to  do.  I  guess  that  that's  just 
human  nature  to  want  to  help  out  somebody  like  that.  And  then 
my  wife's  uncle  and  I  were  very  close.  I  couldn't  stand  the 
idea  of  hi*  being  dam  there  and  me  not  doing  anything  about  it. 

I've  worked  there  since  1925.  And  I  know  that  if  I  was  d<wm 
there  that  my  folks  would  want  me  out.  And  I  felt  the  same  way 
towards  them.  I  wanted  to  get  those  boys  Out  of  there  as  quickly 
as  any  possible  way  of  getting  them  out.  And  that's  the  reason 
I  responded  as  much  as  I  did,  and  done  what  I  could. 

Most  of  the  boys  I  knew. ..and  when  they  told  ne  and  when  I  found 
out  about  it  why  naturally  I  wanted  to  get  out  there  and  see  what 
I  could  do  for  them... There  was  two  of  the  boys,  especially  one 
of  then,  .  who  was  in  at  the  explosion  at  Old  Ben  No.  8, 

in  19ii7.  And  I  was  one  of  the  boys  that  was  dcwn  and  couldn't 
get  out.  they  come  in  and  found  me.  And  he  was  killed  in  this 
explosion.  He  was  at  No.  8  when  I  was  at  No.  8  and  he  was  one  of 
the  boys  that  help  come  in  and  found  me.  They  come  in  and  got  me. 

They  saved  my  life,  by  helping  to  get  me.  Naturally  I  wanted  to 
do  what  I  could  because  I  know  [ nentions  names  of  three  mn/  were 
ai.  No.  8.  I  felt  I  could  do  no  more.  They  had  got  me.  They  had 
nerve  enough  to  come  down  and  try  to  rescue  me... and  I  figured  I 
owed  the  sane  to  them  and  that's  why  I  went  out  there. 

By  virtue  of  the  constant  presence  of  danger  and  their  previous  exper¬ 
ience  with  disaster,  the  miners,  their  families  and  the  general  populace  have 
developed  a  set  of  fatalistic  attitudes  and  rationalizations  in  preparation 
for  such  occurrences.  Mining  is  generally  recognized  as  a  dangerous  occupa¬ 
tion.  Although  this  large  a  disaster  is  not  expected,  explosions,  gas  poison¬ 
ing,  and  cave-ins  are  ever-present  possibilities.  Most  miners  expect  these 
things  to  happen  at  some  time,  but  they  don't  expect  them  to  happen  to  thio- 
selres.  It  would  probably  be  accurate  to  say  that  they  have  a  constant  fear 
that  they  rill  happtna  and  they  have  developed  a  fatalistic  orientation  to  cope 
rith  this  fear. 

One  miner  w!u>  worked  as  a  rescuer  stated: 

I  guess  I  was  afraid  of  the  carbon  dioxide  or  the  carbon  monoxide 
because  after  any  explosion  you  always  get  some  of  this  poison  gas. 
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That's  the  main  worry  any  tine  yon’re  down  is  the  wins,  it  doesn't 
natter  when.  When  you're  working  there's  always  the  chance  of 
having  a  rock  or  coal  fall  which  is  liable  to  get  you;  but  this 
is  something  different;  it's  more  dangerons  and  it  gets  more  people. 

Of  course,  you  know  that  these  rock  falls  and  that  sort  of  accident 
happens  all  the  tine  but  I  would  say  that  a  «daar  expects  then. 

Even  though  they  happen  you  don't  expect  them  to  happen. 

Another  miner  referred  to  the  miner's  constant  fear  and  the  supersti¬ 
tions  that  are  developed* 

I  think  instead  of  saying  we  expect  this  sort  of  thing,  I  think 
it  would  be  better  to  say  that  we  live  in  alnost  daily  fear  of 
thi3  sort  of  thing,  because  you  don’t  dare  forget  it — you  just 
can't  forget  it  because  there's  always  an  accident  happening. 

I  think  you  could  certainly  say  that  we  fear  thin  sort  of  thing 
all  the  time.  It's  on  everybody.'s  mind.  I  know  soon  people, 
some  of  the  fellows  what  work  on  iy  crew,  in  fact,  that  just 
don't  come  to  work  some  days.  I  don’t  knew  whether  they're 
telling  the  truth  or  not,  but  they  say  that  they  just  got  a 
hunch  that  they  shouldn't  come  that  day,  so  they  just  don’t  show 
up.  They  think  something  might  happen  to  then. 

One  mirier  expressed  his  fatalistic  orientation  as  fallows: 

To  the  general  public  It  seems  worse  to  get  killed  down  there 
in  that  hole.  If  it  happens  out  here  on  the  street  they  don't 
think  half  so  much  about  it.  But  I  don’t  figure  there's  any 
difference  myself.  If  you're  going  to  get  killed,  you  get 
killed,  that's  all  there  is  to  it.  iJegardlass  of  where  you're 
at.  Makes  little  difference  to  you  where  it  happens  so  long 
as  it  happens,  you  can't  do  anything  about  it. 

The  minora 1  wives  and  daughters  share  in  the  fatalistic  attitudes  of 
their  husbands  and  fathers.  The  following  are  quotes  from  women  who  had  close 
relatives  killed  in  the  explosions 

That's  your  life  a3  a  coal  miner's  wife  or  daughter.  Ton  feel 
like  these  accidents  are  going  to  happen  from  time  to  time. 

You  never  know  whether  the  next  one  rill  be  yours  or  not.  Yoa 
develop  a  kind  of — not  hardness,  because  we  lore  our  sen  and 
our  fathers— -but  it's  more  or  less  a  feeling  that  that's  one 
of  the  things  that  goes  with  coal  mining.  There 's  been  acci¬ 
dents  since  the  first  coal  mine  and  I  guess  there  will  be  'til 
there  isn't  any. 

A  coal  miner's  wife,  she  gets  kinda  used  to  tMn^  like  that. 
iVhen  you  hear  of  a  mine  blowin'  over,  why  yoa r  first  reaction 
is  wondering  who  got  killed.  You  get  a  little  stole  towards  it. 

iihen  it  came  your  time,  it  came  your  time... .“dnera  will  always 
be  like  that.  The  survivors  will  go  down  and  go  down  again. 

.'lining  is  a  dangerous  field. 
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I  know  one  wo  Ban  who  just  said  that  she'd  leave  it  In  God's  hands* 

There  was  nothing  she  could  do  about  it*  She  hoped  her  husband 
was  alive,  but  if  God  had  seen  fit  to  take  his  life,  she  couldn't 
complain  any  core  than  if  God  had  seen  fit  to  take  her  life*  The 
only  thing  she  hoped  was  that  if  anything  happened,  it  wouldn't 
be  prolonged  painful  agony*  She  was  quite  straightforward  about 
it.  At  least,  she  impressed  me  that  way* 

The  rationalisations  far  staying  in  the  mines  despite  the  realization 
of  danger  usually  take  the  form  of  comparisons  with  other  dangerous  occupations* 
hany  of  the  men  interviewed  pointed  to  the  g  reater  danger  of  such  occupations 
as  flying  and  driving  a  truck.  The  following  quotation  from  one  of  the  rescue 
workers  was  typical* 

There's  a  lot  of  fellows  get  killed.  Look  at  your  farmers* 

They  get  killed.  Your  most  disastrous  thing  in  the  world  is 
what  you're  doing.  Look  at  the  people  that  drive  a  truck* 

You  take  the  statistics  on  the  hard  roads.  You  have  mors 
accidents  on  the  hard  roads  than  any  other  thing  in  the  world* 

(  j  One  cf  the  most  dangerous  things  you  got  is  driving  a  truck* 


Remora 

The  general  expectation  and  knowledge  of  ihs  nature  of  mine  disasters 
appears  to  account  for  the  restricted  scope  of  the  rumors  which  circulated 
in  the  community  following  the  announcement  of  the  explosion.  Unlike  other 
disasters  investigated,  in  which  there  was  a  great  variety  and  proliferation 
in  the  content  of  the  rumors,  the  rumors  in  West  Frankfort  were  generally  re¬ 
stricted  to  reports  of  who  and  how  many  men  were  killed  or  alive  and  rescued* 

i.  .  Since  most  persons  had  knowledge  concerning  the  effects  of  an  ejplosion 

in  a  mine,  this  was  the  only  information  that  was  needed.  As  one  miner  said* 

They  just  told  us  there  was  an  explosion.  That  was  enough  right 
there.  In  fact,  that  tells  the  whole  story.  It  was  just  a  matter 
of  how  many.  You  know  that  when  there's  an  explosion  that  people 
are  going  to  be  killed  by  the  concussion;  they're  going  to  be 
killed  by  flying  objects;  they're  going  to  be  killed  by  poison 
gas  afterwards;  they're  going  to  be  killed  by  cave-ins  caused  by 
the  explosions;  or  they're  going  to  bo  cut  off  and  trapped  and 
suffocated.  The  only  question  is:  How  many? 

Some  cf  the  initial  rumors  concerning  the  number  killed  were  underesti¬ 
mated;  others  were  overestimated;  in  some  cases  there  were  mistaken  reports  con¬ 
cerning  who  was  killed  or  rescued: 

{  I'd  heard  otners  weren't  killed  when  they  were.  And  then  you'd 

hear,  oh,  everywhere  from  2$  people  killed  to  200.  That's  tl» 
kind  of  tiling  that  went  around.  You  just  didn’t  know  who  it  was 
or  how  many  or  *fcat  had  happened  to  them.  You  board  that  most 
of  the  people  were  killed  instantly,  and  then  yoa  heard  that  a 
lot  of  them  were  still  alivs. 
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Because  of  the  void  In  information  and  the  con  tinned  uncertainty 
concerning  the  men  who  remained  in  the  wine,  these  rumors  appeared  to  have 
t,’’  circulated  for  at  least  two  days  following  the  disaster.  Hem  ever,  the  up- 

*  to-the-minute  broadcasts  by  the  local  radio  station  appear  to  have  reduced 

considerably  the  extent  of  rumor  circulation.  A  number  of  persons  reported 
that  they  depended  almost  entirely  on  the  radio  for  their  source  of  informa¬ 
tion. 

Most  persons  who  were  interviewed  were  reticent  to  talk  About  blame 
for  the  disaster,  although  several  of  the  persons  interviewed  expressed 
fairly  strong  feelings  that  the  blame  would  be  placed  on  the  miners  rather 
than  the  company.  One  miner  said: 

Too  hear  that  it  was  caused  by  a  cigarette,  by  somebody 
smoking  a  cigarette.  That's  what  you'll  always  hear.  Ton 
always  hear  that  sort  of  thing.  The  company  always  says 
that  because,  well,  then  you've  broken  the  rules  and  it's 
not  their  fault  if  there's  an  explosion.  It's  kind  of  hard 
, .  to  prove  something  like  that;  it's  kind  of  hard  to  prove  it 

^  wasn't  true  too.  The  thing  is  they  never  say  anything  about 

,  the  machinery  down  there  might  have  thrown  a  spar'i  because 

they  have  cutters  and  motors  and  a  lot  of  things  which  an 
electrical  things  thich  can  throw  a  spark.  And  it  seems  to 
me  that  the  question  should  be  not  whether  somebody's  smoking 
or  whether  there  was  a  spark  freas  a  machine,  bat  why  was  there 
gas  down  there  and  why  didn't  they  detect  it.  Bat  I  can  Just 
guarantee  you  that  that  wil?  be  the  story — that  somebody  was 
smoking  a  cigarette. 

Another  miner  indirectly  made  tha  same  points 

\  They'd  like  people  to  think  that  some  guy  touched  it  off  smoking 

— but— there's  a  hundred  chances  something  else  had  set  it  off. 

Other  miners,  however*  were  more  noncommittal  in  their  remarks* 

Most  people  have  sense  enough  net  to  make  any  wild  guesses. 

They'll  wait  for  the  results  of  the  investigations.  Some 
people  will  make  predictions  now  and  have  to  eat  their  words 
.  later  when  the  report  comes  out.  It  doesn't  pay  to  make  a  lot 

of  guesses.  * 

A  thousand  things  could  have  done  it.  I  wouldn't  pat  the  blame 
on  ary  one  man.  I  wouldn't  even  put  the  blame  on  any  man. 

We'll  never  know  vhat  could  have  happened.  It  could  have  been 
an  accident.... a  fatal  accident.  These  things  happen*. ..they 
happen  in  coal  nines. 

They  got  guys  to  study  stuff  like  that*  If  they  don't  know  what 
started  it,  it  would  be  useless  for  me  to  try  to  say. 

Despite  thesa  noncommltal  statements,  the  investigators  formed  the  im¬ 
pression  that  tha  miners  were  generally  withholding  statements  concerning  blame 
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until  John  X.  Lends*  president  of  the  United  Mine  Workers*  issued  his  state¬ 
ment.  Lewis  was  in  West  Frankfort  during  the  tine  of  the  field  work  for  this 
study,  but  he  had  not  yet  issued  a  formal  statement  concerning  the  mine  ex¬ 
plosion.  He  later  blamed  the  mine  owners  for  the  explosion,  charging  that 
the  operating  personnel  knew  that  the  explosive  condition  existed,  but  still 
permitted  men  to  enter  the  Bine.  Later  interviewing  of  the  same  respondents, 
therefore,  would  probably  reveal  less  reticence  to  speak  about  the  topic  of 
blame,  and  a  greater  tendency  to  express  feelings  of  resentment  against  the 
mine  owners.  Nevertheless*  at  the  time  of  the  investigation,  the  interviewers 
were  impressed  with  the  general  absence  of  any  evert  bitterness  or  aggressive¬ 
ness  toward  the  mine  company. 


Reactions  of  the  Survivors 


The  evidence  concerning  the  reactions  of  the  survivors  in  the  mine  who 
ware  in  the  immediate  blast  area  is  too  meager  to  draw  definite  conclusions. 
Interview  data  from  one  survivor  and  published  quotations  from  two  others, 
hewever,  indicate  that  they  maintained  fairly  rational  control  over  their  be¬ 
havior  after  the  explosion.  The  standard  procedure  in  case  of  such  accidents 
is  to  find  a  fresh  air  passage  and  then  build  brattices  to  keep  out  the  poison¬ 
ous  air.  The  one  survivor  who  was  found  57}  hours  after  the  explosion  made 
the  following  statement  about  the  reactions  of  his  group: 

We  took  off  up  the  north  air  course  and  thought  maybe  we 
could  get  through  It.  we  were  at  the  13th  and  lljth  at  the 
time.  After  we  got  in  the  air  course  we  thought  we  could 
get  to  the  first  and  second,  about  seven  pairs  of  panels 
away.  Us  three  fellows,  when  we  got  to  the  third  and 
fourth,  met  another  bunch  coning  back  toward  us.  Gas  was 
closing  in  from  both  sides.  It  was  chasing  us  toward  each 
other.  We  started  to  put  up  brattices  and  put  up  curtains 
so  the  gas  would  go  around  us.  We  built  us  a  brattice  out 
of  burlap.  He  nailed  it  on  props  to  turn  out  so  the  (bad) 
air  could  go  around  us. 

°ver  90  other  miners  oa  the  night  shift  were  outside  the  blast  area. 
Since  ths  mine  covers  an  area  of  12  miles,  many  of  them  were  quite  far  froo 
the  explosion.  Many  did  not  even  hear  the  explosion,  and  the  first  indication 
that  they  had  of  it  was  tbs  failure  of  the  electric  power  or  telephone  lines. 
Those  fairly  near  the  blast  are*  heard  a  sound  "like  gun  shot  a  long  way  off* 
or  the  rush  of  air  through  the  passages. 

Many  of  thsa  ware  near  the  main  shaft  and  had  no  difficulty  in  getting 
out.  Others  who  were  closer  to  the  blast  area  found  their  way  out  through  a 
process  of  trial  and  error.  Cm  man  described  the  activity  of  hia  mining  team 
as  follows: 

We  started  out  then  and  we  got  to  the  9th  and  10th  south, 
dom  to  the  5th  and  6th,  and  we  couldn't  get  any  further, 
the  smoke  had  us  clocked.  Well,  we  went  back  to  the  9th 
and  10th  north  and  started  brattice-snipping  there*. ... 


ffa  got  it  fixed  so  that  w*'d  hare  some  place  to  go  back 
to  if  we  had  to  go  back  and  start  again.  We  got  deem  to 
the  3rd  and  lcth  and  hit  sBoiee  there.  Welly  we  stopped  and 
talked  there  for  a  VM  le  about  whether  we  should  go  on  or 
go  back.  Finally  ihi  boss  told  one  of  us  guys  to  take  the 
lead  and  go  as  far  as  we  could  go,  and  if  we  couldn't  make 
it,  why  turn  around  and  go  back.  Well,  when  we  got  to  the 
1st  and  2nd  it  got  to  where  it  had  blowed  bars  out.  We  kept 
on  going  and  it  got  so  smoky  you  couldn't  see  two  steps  in 
front  of  you.  Finally  we  Bade  it  to  the  main  air  course 
there.  Well,  there  was  si*  guys  there  and  we  sat  down  and 
rested  awhile  and  got  the  smoke  out  of  our  lungs.  Then  we 
took  the  air  course  and  went  on  out  through  21st  west. 

New  ilain  north  there. 

The  available  evidence  indicates,  in  general,  that  the  survivors 
maintained  self-control  and  utilised  their  knowledge  of  escape  routes, 
safety  measures,  etc.,  as  effectively  as  possible  under  tho  circumstances. 
There  is  no  evidence  of  hysteria  or  other  acute  emotional  reactions  among 
the  survivors  during  the  time  they  were  in  the  mine. 

Post-Crisis  Reactions 


Widows  of  the  dead  miners  reported  many  of  the  usual  emotional  and 
acute  physiological  reactions  to  tension  and  bereavement.  Those  reported 
included  sleeplessness,  loss  of  appetite,  vomiting,  headaches,  dreaming, 
fainting,  and  "numbness."  Some  of  the  rescue  worxers  also  reported  a  loss 
of  appetite,  nausea,  headaches,  and  sleeplessness.  l^ny  of  these  reactiona 
appeared  to  have  been  a  direct  result  of  the  stifling  heat  in  the  mine,  the 
inhalation  of  poisonous  gases,  and  the  smell  of  decaying  bodies.  Hence,  it 
is  difficult  to  determine  the  extent  to  which  these  reactions  were  the  re¬ 
sult  of  psychological  shock  or  physical  causes. 

Attitudes  toward  the  future  on  the  part  of  the  miners  and  their 
families  appeared  to  have  changed  little  as  a  result  of  the  disaster.  Again, 
this  absence  of  change  appears  to  be  related  to  the  general  stoical  attitude 
that  has  developed  in  the  cocrsunity.  There  was  general  agreement  that  the 
overwhelming  number  of  miners  would  return  to  mining.  The  few  expressions 
of  persons  who  said  they  would  quit  were  discounted.  There  was  some  talk 
about  leaving  the  mines,  but  the  general  consensus  indicated  the  belief  that 
few  persons  would  actually  leave.  The  president  of  the  United  Mine  Workers 
local  expressed  this  belief  as  follows:  "Sure,  it  will  be  a  long  time  before 
we  get  over  it.  But  they'll  all  go  back.  It's  in  their  blood."  He  explained 
the  stoical  attitude  of  the  miner  by  pointing  out  that  "it's  the  only  life  he 
knows." 


The  reasons  for  retaining  to  the  mine,  as  expressed  by  the  mine  w 
themselves,  were  threefold:  (l)  They  have  grown  up  as  miners,  and,  a- 
queritly,  have  not  developed  other  occupational  skills,  (2)  they  have  a  stake 
in  the  cosmnity  by  virtue  of  the  property  which  they  own.  As  one  miner 
said:  "I've  got  my  life  savings  tied  up  in  this  house;"  (3)  there  are  few 
other  lob  opportunities  in  the  area.  These  are  illustrated  in  th9  following 
quotations : 


A  miner  who  participated  in  the  rescue  works 

I  call  'em  dogs  of  the  underworld.  I'm  one  of  'em.  Ill  go 
back  down.  It's  all  I  know.  I've  been  in  the  mines  since  I 
was  fifteen.  If  I  could  set  timbers  on  top— but  there  ain't 
nothing  like  that  on  top* 

A  miner  who  had  a  close  relative  killed  and  participated  in  rescue 

work} 


After  it's  all  over,  it  will  go  on  as  before.  A  few  miners 
will  quit.  Most  of  these  people  who  said  they're  going  to 
quit  the  mining  business  won't  do  it.  But  some  of  them  will 
do  it  on  their  own  and  maybe  some  of  the  wives  will  try  to 
get  them  to  get  out.  But  most  of  those  who  say  they’re  going 
to  just  won't  do  it,  that’s  all.  And  some  like  syself,  who'd 
like  to  quit  but  they  just  can't  because  they've  got  to  keep 
their  job  for  their  children  or  their  wife  or  their  home;  or 
maybe  they’re  buying  a  car  or  something  like  that.  Ho,  after 
this  is  all  over  and  things  quiet  dorm  again  the  town  will  go 
on  as  usual.  The  widows  who've  got  a  lot  of  grief— they'll 
probably  never  be  quite  the  same,  but  the  rest  of  the  community 
will  just  go  on,  just  like  it  always  has. 

Another  rescue  worker  added: 

Coal  mining  is  all  there  is  here.  If  I  had  anything  else  I 
could  make  halfway  of  a  living  out  of,  I  wouldn't  go  hack  to 
them;  but  a  fellow  ain't  got  much  choice  when  there  ain't  much 
else  around  hare  unless- he  leaves  the  state. 

An  additional  reason  for  staying  in  the  Ernes  was  rarely  verbalized 
explicitly,  but  nevertheless  was  Implicit  in  nearly  all  the  interviews  with 
miners— namely,  the  informal  social  code  of  the  miners  which  tends  to  label 
anyone  who  quits  out  of  fear  a  coward.  The  knowledge  that  their  associates 
will  ridicule,  deride,  or  ostracize  them  for  quitting  without  a  legitimate 
or  compelling  reason  appears  to  be  a  powerful  factor  in  keeping  men  at  work 
in  the  mines.  The  local  police  chiof,  who  had  been  a  miner  for  over  20  years 
before  he  took  his  present  job,  indicated  that  be  had  a  "legitimate"  excuse 
for  leaving  the  mines  because  he  had  an  infected  long  and  his  doctor  would 
not  permit  him  to  return  to  work  underground.  He  implied  that  he  wa3  able 
to  retain  his  status  with  his  mining  associates  because  physical  incapacity 
is  one  of  the  few  excuses  which  is  acceptable  to  the  miners. 
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SUMMARY  AMD  CCKCLU3ICH3 

The  West  Frankfort  disaster  provides  an  example  of  tha  effect¬ 
iveness  of  a  certain  degree  of  expectancy  pins  organized  preparation  in 
coping  with  disasters.  As  the  foregoing  material  ill  as  t  rates,  the  com¬ 
munity  was  well  prepared  both  formally  and  infomally  to  cope  with  this 
type  of  disaster.  Previous  disasters  had  provided  the  formal  relief 
agencies  with  the  opportunity  to  work  out  concrete  disaster  plans  and 
operational  experience  in  the  execution  of  these  plans. 

The  informal  understandings  among  the  miners  and  their  knowledge 
of  the  appropriate  action  to  take  in  the  event  of  mine  disasters  was  also 
an  extremely  important  element  in  the  present  case.  Volunteer  workers 
needed  little  direction  of  their  activity.  Rescue  crews  were  quickly 
assembled  and  placed  in  charge  of  a  safety  ran  or  foreman.  Once  in  the 
mine,  their  duties  were  obvious.  By  virtue  of  previous  training,  each 
miner  has  a  rather  clear  conception  of  hie  role  in  such  an  event.  Hence, 
there  was  very  little  confusion  and  conflict  in  the  execution  of  the 
rescue  and  relief  activities. 

Previous  experience  and  the  constant  presence  of  danger  has  also 
prepared  the  community  psychologically  for  such  evento.  Living  with  danger, 
they  have  become  somewhat  inured  to  it,  There  was  not  the  complete  shatter¬ 
ing  of  normal  social  expectations  which  is  found  in  most  instantaneous  com¬ 
munity  disasters.  The  widespread  expression  of  the  fatalistic  orientation 
to  disasters  which  ras  found  attests  to  the  fact  «hat  psychological  defenses 
had  been  erected  to  cope  with  the  possibility  of  disaster.  The  evidence 
suggests  that  these  defenses  resulted  in  greater  control  of  emotional  re¬ 
actions  than  is  normally  found  is  a  community  not  so  psychologically  pre¬ 
pared. 

The  present  c&3e,  however,  is  not  typical  of  community  disasters 
generally.  It  did  not  raise  the  types  of  problems  which  are  usually  found 
when  disaster  strikes  a  community.  It  differed  in  at  least  two  major  respects* 

1.  The  mine  itself  is  spatially  removed  from  the  coKaanity. 

Hence,  there  was  no  immediate  or  direct  uhreat  to  the  resi¬ 
dents.  The  threat  to  the  residents  was  solely  in  terms  of 
their  identif ication  with  the  a*n  in  the  mine. 

2.  Unlike  most  community  disasters,  there  was  considerable 
time  to  prepare  for  the  reception  of  the  injured  and  dead. 

Thus,  the  usual  problems  which  arise  in  connection  with 
rescue  and  relief  cct.’.viti.J3  were  not  present.  The  polio# 
chief  of  7'ost  Frankfort  compared  the  present  disaster  with 
the  tornado  rhich  occurred  in  1925  and  suamarlsed  the  dif¬ 
ference  in  tones  of  the  relief  work* 

A  disaster  in  mines  is  different  from  other  dia&aterr. 

It's  a  different  problem  Altogether  from  u  firs  or  a 
tornado.  In  1925  when  that  large  tornado  cams  through 


here,  the  streets  were  blocked.  Hires  were  down*  the 
electric  lines  were  down.  And  you  had  houses  on  top  of 
people.  They  were  just  crushed  in  right  on  top  of  people. 

And  we  didn't  have  ample  hospital  room  for  them.  Ton 
didn't  have  the  doctors  and  nurses  and  so  forth. 

When  you  have  a  disaster  in  a  mine  it  doesn't  cose  all 
at  once.  The  first  things  you  have  to  have  is  a  rescue 
squad  to  go  in  with  their  masks  and  it  gives  you  that 
to  prepare  for  the  emergency.  Ton  can  figure  it'll  give 
you  at  least  10  to  12  hours  to  get  things  ready.  Theresa 
as  in  a  tornado  it's  already  happened  and  bodies  are  lay¬ 
ing  there  before  you  start,  four  disaster  is  on  top  of 
you.  lour  bodies  are  there  ready  to  take  a  hold  of.  But 
in  a  mine  its  different.  But  when  you  have  a  disaster  in 
a  mine,  you  could  have  10,000  men  and  they  would  be  useless 
to  help  us.  Because  you've  got  only  one  inlet  and  one  out¬ 
let.  And  it  takes  time  to  get  ventilation  started  and  pre¬ 
pare  for  the  time  that  you  can  start  the  work  on  the*.  And 
that  gives  you  ample  time  to  get  your  emergency  squad  and 
get  everything  ready.  You  eea  we  started  here  at  10  o  'clock 
at  night.  Well  I  was  outside  by  12  (midnight)  and  ws  wars 
ready  to  receive  the  bodies.  With  a  cyclone,  or  stone  or 
fire  you  don't  have  this  time. 

Another  thing  is  with  your  hospitalisation.  If  you  hare 
to  set  up  an  emergency  hospital  after  a  cyclone  you'd  need 
it  right  new  because  those  bodies  have  got  to  be  taken  some¬ 
where  and  they  need  to  be  takon  care  of  as  soon  as  they  get 
there.  Thc.i  would  be  different  too  from  a  mine.  Even  those 
that  would  be  rescued  wouldn't  all  come  out  at  one  time. 

They  would  be  coming  out  possibly  a  few  at  a  time... .it  would 
give  you  more  tiirj  to  taka  care  of  them. 

The  study  of  this  type  of  disaster,  therefore,  has  limited  applicability 
in  discovering  the  types  of  problems  that  are  likely  to  arise  in  war-time  com- 
manlty  disasters.  The  mine  explosion  did  not  constitute  a  direct  threat  to  the 
community  or  provide  a  crucial  test  of  the  adequacy  of  c amenity  facilities  in 
the  event  of  a  direct  threat.  The  great  diversity  of  problems  which  arise  when 
a  heterogeneous  comm  unity  is  directly  affected  cannot  be  discovered  in  this  type 
of  disaster. 

The  present  disaster  also  did  not  provide  sufficient  material  for  testing 
hoe  an  organised  group  behares  when  they  are  directly  threatened.  If  there  bed 
been  more  survivors  in  the  directly  threatened  area  of  the  nine,  it  might  have 
bean  possible  to  discover  ths  effectiveness  of  the  group  organisation  in  coping 
with  direct  threats.  With  only  five  survivors,  hew  ever,  there  were  too  few  per¬ 
sona  to  interview  and  no  definitive  conclusions  can  be  dram.  Moreover,  meet 
cf  the  five  ten  who  survived  were  so  seriously  injured  that  they  were  inacces¬ 
sible  for  interviewing.  The  study  of  such  highly  organised  groepe  as  miser* 
ran  be  ertreasly  valuable  for  testing  hypotheses  concerning  the  relationship 
between  various  types  of  group  organisation  and  disaster  reactions.  Such  a 
st tidy,  however,  requires  that  there  be  sufficient  survivors  to  constitute  an 
adequate  sample  of  the  group  affected. 
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The  timing  of  disaster  investigations  in  relationship  to  the  types 
of  material  that  can  be  obtained  in  interviews  and  by  observation  is  ex- 
trenaly  important.  In  the  present  case,  the  investigators  entered  the  eon- 
sanity  nine  days  following  the  event.  This  was  too  late  to  study  one  of 
the  more  significant  problems  that  was  present  in  the  Vest  Frankfort  disaster— 
namely,  the  handling  of  tension  by  the  residents  daring  the  period  of  un¬ 
certainty  concerning  the  fate  of  the  men  in  the  mine.  This  period  of  tension 
lasted  for  approximately  three  days  following  the  explosion.  In  order  to 
study  this  problem  effectively,  it  mold  bare  been  necessary  for  the  investi¬ 
gators  to  have  arrived  as  soon  as  possible  after  the  explosion,  preferably 
within  12-21*  hours.  Although  some  problems  can  be  studied  more  effectively 
at  a  later  time  (e.g. ,  the  nature  of  the  formal  relief  work,  he  changes  in 
social  and  personal  organization,  etc.),  it  moat  be  recognised  that  the  stu^y 
of  the  processes  of  collective  behavior  which  occur  immediately  after  the 
event  (e.g.,  crowd  behavior,  rumor,  informal  leadership  and  relief  work)  can 
best  be  studied  by  immediate  investigation. 

In  conclusion,  one  especially  noteworthy  feature  of  the  present 
disaster  should  be  noted!  namely,  the  twenty-four  hour  broadcasting  by  the 
local  radio  station.  Interviews  with  the  residents  indicated  that  the 
accurate  information  furnished  by  the  radio  station  was  very  influential  in 
relieving  their  anxiety  and  tension  and  in  preventing  confusion.  The  manager 
of  the  station  indicated  that  the  station  was  especially  careful  to  verify 
all  the  information  before  it  was  put  over  the  air,  and  not  to  engage  in  any 
sensational  reporting  of  the  event.  This  policy  of  keeping  the  populace 
informed  by  up-to-the-minute,  accurate  information,  is  in  contrast  to  the 
broadcasting  frequently  encountered  in  other  disaster  situations,  where  un¬ 
verified  and  sensations!  reporting  often  causes  considerable  anxiety  and 
confusion.  The  local  station  was  also  effective  as  a  medio*  for  organising 
various  aspects  of  the  relief  work  and  mairirg  appeals  for  mate  rials  or 
assistance.  Further  study  of  ths  use  of  local  radio  stations  in  disasters 
may  be  helpful  in  making  practical  recommendations  to  stations  in  other 
communities. 
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(  REPORT  Of  THE  ELIZABETH,  HEX  JEH3ET, 

PLUG  CRASHES!  A  STUD!  Iff  BLAME1 


Than  is  a  widespread  belief  that  tho  phenomenon  of  blare  for  dis¬ 
asters  is  a  matter  of  a  relatively  sodden  and  uncontrolled  outburst  of 
hostility,  actuated  by  Irrational  and  fortuitous  processes*2  Bis—  Is 
considered  a  usual,  if  not  an  inevitable,  feature  of  disasters,  and  the 
implication  is  that  little  can  be  done  to  prevent  it*  At  best,  it  can  be 
channelized  in  sore  desirable  directions*  However,  examination  of  aetasl 
interviews  does  not  hear  oat  these  general  assuaptiens  concerning  the 
nature  of  the  behavior*  It  beeoaes  apparent,  first,  that  auch  has  go- 
before  what  nay  seen  to  be  a  precipitous  outburst;  and  second,  that  the 
behavior  ia  not  at  all  irrational  when  the  fra—  of  reference  of  the  per¬ 
sons  engaging  in  it  is  appreciated.  In  addition,  it  appears  that  bis—  Is 
not  nearly  so  common  a a  has  been  generally  supposed* 


DESCKTPTICg  OF  THE  CRASHES  AND  TSTSWIM  MATERIAL 


The  First  Crash 


On  Sunday,  Decesfoer  16,  1951,  at  3  >03  P.M.,  a  non-sche doled  DC-feS 
airliner,  with  56  persons  aboard,  took  off  fro*  the  Newark,  New  Jersey,  air¬ 
port.  The  airport  is  adjacent  to  Elizabeth,  Hew  Jersey*  The  airplane  issed- 
iatoly  developed  engine  trouble;  consequently,  the  pilot  attempted  to  return 
to  the  field.  In  so  doing,  the  plana  passed  over  Elizabeth.  While  over  the 
city,  the  plane’s  right  wing  crumpled  and  folded  upward.  The  plana  then 
turned  over  on  its  back  and  plunged  into  tbs  shallow,  narrow  Elizabeth  River, 
coming  to  rest  against  one  side  of  a  brick  storehouse  of  the  local  water 
company  which  stands  at  the  water's  edge.  The  wreckage  burned,  setting  fire 
to  the  storehouse;  but  there  was  no  threat  to  any  of  the  nearby  buildings* 

^  This  report  is  a  condensation  of  a  forthcoming  master's  thesis  by 
Mary  Rue  Bucbar  in  the  Department  of  Sociology  of  the  University  of  Chicago* 
The  study  upon  which  the  report  is  based  is  still  in  progress*  Although  the 
writer  is  acquainted  with  almost  all  of  the  interviews,  a  third  of  then  have 
so  far  been  subjected  to  intensive  analysis.  Not  all  statements,  therefore, 
are  equally  reliable.  Findings  concerning  the  nature  and  conditions  of  the 
phonononon  as  a  process  are  presented  with  considerable  confidence,  but  exact 
quantitative  statements  hare  bean  avoided.  The  rough  estimates  of  quantity 
included  should  be  taken  as  subject  to  revision  ou  the  basis  of  a  Bore  com¬ 
plete  coverage  of  the  material. 

2  See,  for  example,  Veltfort,  H.S.,  and  Lee,  O.B.,  "The  Cocoanut 
Grove  Fire:  A  Study  in  Scapegoating,"  Journal  of  Abnormal  and  Social  Pry- 
cholo.^y,  Vol.  38,  Suppl.  13&-5U,  ( 191x3);  and  J axils,  Irving  jb«,  JU.r  'fcar  taf 
L:  jtio.inl  Stress,  the  Rand  Corporation,  New  Tork:  McGraw-Hill  Book  Cowpaxrr, 
1951,  Ch.  7* 
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All  tha  persons  on  board  tbs  plane  ware  killed.  A  watohman  on  duty 
inside  the  warehoose  was  slightly  injured  by  flying  debris.  He  was  the  only 
resident  of  Elisabeth  who  was  a  oasualty.  This  was  somewhat  reaarkable  in 
view  of  the  fact  that  the  plane  crashed  in  a  heavily  populated  area,  about 
four  blocks  fraa  the  central  business  distriot.  Toe  area  surrounding  the 
crash  site  consists  of  single  and  duplex  family  dwellings  and  the  neighbor¬ 
hood  is  composed  of  both  lower  and  middle  class  families* 


The  Second  Crash 

At  approximately  3:U5  P.M.,  Tuesday,  January  22,  1952,  an  American 
Airlines  Coarair  was  attempting  to  asks  an  instrument  landing  at  Newark  Air¬ 
port.  It  was  raining  and  foggy.  Apparently  some  mechanical  difficulty 
occurred.  The  plane  dipped  low,  barely  missing  Bat  tin  High  School.  There 
were  about  125  students  and  teachers  present  in  tbs  building  at  the  tias. 

The  plane  finally  plunged  into  a  three-story  frame  apartment  building  and 
burst  into  flames.  The  flames  Immediately  spread  to  an  adjacent  three-story 
brick  apartment  containing  three  families.  A  duplex  house  on  the  other  side 
.  of  the  building  into  which  tha  plans  crashed  also  caught  fire,  as  did  a 
converted  garage  behind  the  building.  The  threat  of  the  fire  spreading  to 
the  other  houses  in  the  block  continued  for  moet  of  the  evening.  Tha  neigh¬ 
borhood  was  predominantly  a  middle  class  one. 

AH  the  passengers  on  the  plans,  a  total  of  23,  were  killed.  Six 
residents  of  the  buildings  which  were  struck  were  killed  instantly  and  ooe 
other  person  later  died  of  injuries*  Three  other  residents  were  Injured* 


The  Third  Crash 

On  Monday,  February  H,  1952,  at  12  <18  A.M.,  a  National  Airline  DC-6, 
with  63  poraons  aboard,  took  off  from  Newark  Airport.  Imediatoly  after  tha 
take-off,  the  pilot  radioed  back  to  the  field  that  he  had  lost  one  engine 
aod  was  re  turning  to  the  airport.  As  he  bonked  to  turn  back  to  the  field,  a 
seoond  engine  on  the  earns  side  failed.  As  the  plane  dipped  earthward,  it  hit 
a  tree  in  front  of  a  large  ^shaped,  52-fanily  apartment  building,  pancaked 
off  the  roar  of  the  building,  and  crashed  in  a  playground  behind  a  children’ • 
orphanage.  The  main  body  of  the  fuselage  landed  in  the  middle  of  the  play¬ 
ground,  but  the  tail  section  from  which  most  of  the  survivors  were  extricated, 
came  to  rest  about  a  block  n ray  from  the  apartment  house* 

Some  of  tha  debris  which  scattered  over  tha  playground  eanght  fire. 

The  roof  In  tha  rear  section  of  tha  apartment  was  smashed  and  bricks  from  a 
cornice  tumbled  into  the  court,  blocking  entrances  to  that  section  of  the 
building.  Flaming  gasoline  which  bad  dropped  on  the  building  oonverted  the 
rear  of  the  building  into  a  bass  of  flames.  No  other  building  in  the  area 
was  threatened  in  any  way* 

Twenty-four  of  tha  59  passengers  and  three  of  the  four  crew  members 
were  killed  instantly.  Four  residents  in  the  apartment  house  were  also  killed* 
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At  least  U3  other  people  were  injured*  Host  of  these  were  passengers  on  the 
plane*  Several  of  these  later  died  in  the  hospital* 

The  area  in  which  the  oraah  occurred  is  the  highest  socio-eoononie 
Motion  in  the  city.  Tbs  neighborhood  consists  of  large  private  hones,  spa¬ 
cious  lawns,  and  garden  apartments*  The  residents  are  wealthy  business  and 
professional  persons. 

Interviewers  were  in  the  field  37  hours  after  the  first  oraah,  2$ 
hours  after  the  second,  and.  22  hours  after  the  third.  Interviewing  continued 
four  days,  eight  days,  and  seven  days,  respectively*  A  total  of  110  interviews 
wars  gathered,  nost  of  that  with  residents  of  the  lanediately  threatened  areas* 

The  fact  that  the  interviews  were  obtained  relatively  soon  after  each 
disaster  weans  that  they  reflect  the  wore  immediate  reactions  of  people*  To 
a  large  extent,  people  sere  still  in  the  prooess  of  assimilating  their  expert 
lance*  The  statements  of  the  respondents  wars  largely  spontaneous  in  nature} 
very  little  probing  wae  done*  The  respondents  structured  the  issue,  than,  in 
their  own  way* 


HOT  mg  CRASHES  BECAME  AM  ISSUE  TO  PEOPLE 

After  each  of  the  crashes,  people  attempted  to  fit  the  event  into  some 
pre-existing  framework  of  explanation.  They  sought  an  understanding  of  what 
had  occurred,  and  why  it  had  oeourred.1  To  the  extent  that  the  crashes  were 
viewed  as  wanlfestations  of  certain  previously  understood  conditions,  they  gave 
rise  to  no  particular  problem.  It  was  only  when  the  disasters  could  not  be 
explained  by  such  previously  existent,  conventional  explanations,  that  they 
became  an  issue  for  people* 

The  Assimilation  of  the  Pleas  tars  to  the  "Normal* 


Plana  crashes  were  not  unheard  of  phenomena  to  the  people  of  Elisabeth, 
and  people  had  a  number  of  pre-couceived,  ready-made  notions  of  what  kind*  of 
things  account  for  plans  crashes.  When  the  o rashes  occurred,  they  were  evalu¬ 
ated  from  the  point  of  view  of  what  people  already  knew  about  disasters  of  this 
type.  A  number  of  respondents  explained  one  or  more  cf  the  disasters  by  saying, 
in  effect,  that  "things  occasionally  go  wrong  in  any  routine  operation."  Bather 
than  calling  for  extraordinary  action,  "precautions,"  as  one  respondent  put  It, 
can  be  taken.  For  these  respondents,  nothing  oat  of  the  ordinary  was  operating* 
The  disaster  was  the  result  of  certain  usual,  well-known  forces,  which  can  be 
dealt  with  in  a  routine  way* 

An  example  of  this  is  a  respondent  who  retrospectively  described  his 
reaction  to  tbs  first  two  crashes  t 

■  "  y . -  -  ...i-  .  . . - . .  ■  ■ 

The  available  evidence  indicates  that  this  process  of  explanation 
occurs  after  any  disaster*  People  reconstruct  thoir  experience,  trying  to 
sense  out  of  what  has  happened  to  them.  This  appears  to  be  a  manifestation  of 
a  more  general  phenomenon,  a  necessity  of  fitting  events  into  soma  framework, 
so  as  to  know  what  to  expect  and  what  orientation  to  take  toward  the  situation* 
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Another  thing,  Z  think,  is  the  first  emh«tns  a  so-called  non* 
scheduled  plena,  and  aoet  of  os  In  oar  Bind  can  blame  that — rightly  or 
wrongly— we  biased  it  la  oar  Bind  on  the  foot  that  the  aaintenanoa  was 
not  what  It  should  bm  been  and— la  other  words,  there  was  a  cm  ac¬ 
cuse  for  the  thing*  And  In  the  second  one,  it  was  again  in  the  day 
tine  and  although  a  scheduled  airliner,  the  weather  was  very  bed*  We 
could  sort  of  satisfy  ourselves— if  yon  can  use  that  word— that  by 
saying  it  was  due  to  the  weather* 

This  was  an  apparently  eflMan  way  of  viewing  the  disaster  in  noo-prob- 
leaatic  termsj  it  waa  labeled  "just  an  accident* a 

Accidents  are  bound  to  occur  occasionally,  and  as  ona  respondent  re¬ 
marked,  the  crash  waa  *ona  of  those  unfortunate  circaaetanoea."  For  the  people 
who  labeled  the  crashes  as  an  accident,  there  was  no  question  of  looking  for 
causes  or  reasons,  because  their  conception  of  accidents  was  such  as  to  dismiss 
particular  causes  as  Irrelevant* 

The  question  of  holding  season*  responsible  for  the  disaster  just  does 
not  become  an  issue  for  people  who  interpret  the  disaster  in  tills  fashion,  since 
there  is  nothing  to  hold  asyone  responsible  far*  To  the  extent  that  people  view 
a  disaster  as  fitting  into  such  a  coarwntional  frtwework,  the  problem  of  Wane 
does  not  exist* 


Problwaatie  Definitions 

There  seen  to  be  two  main  routes  by  which  people  cane  to  view  the 
crashes  as  problematic,  or  as  calling  for  further  consideration.  For  purposes 
of  convenience,  we  u  JJ.  call  the  first  type,  the  "violation  of  expectations" 
type,  end  the  second,  tha  "implied  consequence#"  type* 

For  t..j  "violation  of  expectations"  type,  the  disaster  violates  all 
conceptions  of  the  usual  and  tbs  acceptable*  Frequently,  the  attempt  to  ex* 
pl&ln  the  disaster  in  conventional,  noo-probl emtio  terms  falls,  indicating 
that  something  out  of  tha  ordinary  is  going  on*  Tha  following  excerpt  from 
an  interview  following  the  third  crash  illustrates  tides 

I  couldn't  believe  it  could  be  another  plane  crash*  After  all,  it 
waa  a  beautiful  clear  night,  dear  as  day,  the  anon  was  shining,  it  was 
just  as  clear  as  daylight.,  and  I  said,  mil,  bow  could  it  be  another 
plane  crash— so  soon  after  the  other  cneT 

Later,  this  respondent  picks  it  up 

Why  should  that  actor  oonk  oat  in  each  a  short  time  from  leaving 
the  airport?  There  aust  have  been  something  wrong.  1  mean  something 
could  go  wrong  mechanically,  yes,  but  not  to  have  too  motors  go  oat— 
you  know  there's  scaething  far  wrong  la  that  altogether* 

This  respondent  was  able  to  "excuse"  the  second  crash  because  of  tbs 
rwatiar.  Her  firot  response  when  she  beard  of  the  third,  was  to  th-inV  of  tbw 
weather.  The  weather  could  not  account  for  it.  Then,  other  feataros  of  the 
situation  emerged  as  contrary  to  har  conceptions  e?  the  usual— the  closeness 
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with  which  tide  crash  followed  the  previous  crash)  the  fact  that  It  happened 
right  after  leering  the  airport,  and  that  two  wo  to  re  failed* 

Another  respondent  indicates  the  failure  of  pnerloas  conceptions  to 
so  count  for  the  third  erashs 

The  conditions  that  sewed  to  exist  the  other  night— such  perfect 
flying  weather — a  f  out-bo  to  red  plane — the  other  two  were  two-motor — 
■cat  of  os  hare  considered  four-oat  or  planes  safer  than  two-motor*  •• 
perfect  flying  weather  and  nationally  known  airline  and  a  four-motor 
plane— well  there's  nothing  that  you  could  sort  of  lean  back  on**** 

For  a  large  umber  of  respondents,  the  fact  that  three  crashes  hap¬ 
pened  ao  close  together  was  sufficient  to  indicate  that  something  was  wrong, 
that  s  problematic  situation  existed*  The  third  crash  was  seen  as  *an  impos¬ 
sibility, *  "beyond  all  law  of  avenges."  It  violated  all  conceptions  of  prob¬ 
ability  that  these  people  held*  Accidents  could  happen,  yes,  but  net  three  in 
a  row* 


<l  In  the  "Implied  consequences*  type  of  case,  the  disaster  is  initially 
labled  in  such  a  way  as  to  call  for  further  consideration.  It  ia  not  ao  much 
that  the  disaster  violates  expectations,  but  that  certain  features  are  seen  as 
having  further  possible  consequences,  the  implications  of  which  must  be  ex¬ 
plored.  An  example  of  this  is  the  person  who  labels  the  disaster  as  an  acci¬ 
dent,  but  for  whom  accidents  are  not  sens  thing  readily  brushed  off  j  they  are 
something  that  can  and  should  be  prevented*  This  type  of  case  than  begins  to 
ask  questions  about  why  this  accident  occurred* 

The  moat  coma  on  case  of  the  "implied  consequences"  type  interprets  tha 
location  of  the  airport  as  a  problem.  The  location  of  the  airport  becomes 
problematical  to  this  type  of  respondent  because  be  things  of  airplanes  as  a 
"mechanical  proposition,"  and  "no  matter  hew  good  they  sake  a  mechanical 
thing,”  as  ona  of  these  respondents  maintained,  "there  will  always  be  defects." 
This  type  of  respondent  differs  significantly  from  the  kind  of  respondent  who 
accepts  accidents  as  a  natter  of  coarse,  because  he  weighs  the  consequences 
of  having  an  airport  so  close  to  an  urban  area  when  accidents  are,  from  his 
viewpoint,  inevitable;  tha  respondent  who  looks  on  the  crashes  simply  as  an 
accident  does  not  think  that  the  location  of  the  airport  Is  significant. 


COITAPTSCB  CP  TO3  TgfC5  COSHES 

As  night  be  expected,  there  were  differences  from  the  first  to  tbs 
third  er**h  in  the  number  of  respondents  who  saw  tha  situation  in  non-problem¬ 
atic  terns.  Quite  a  cunber  of  respondents  were  able  to  brush  off  the  first 
crash  as  "just  an  accident,"  attributable  to  certain  features  of  tha  situation* 
Anu  the  indications  are  that  a  nueber  of  the  respondents  who  viewed  the  first 
crash  non-problenatically,  also  interpreted  the  record  crash  in  the  same  term. 
In  explaining  the  two  crashes  in  non-nroblenatic  terns,  respondents  tended  to 
pick  out  the  sane  factors.  The  noticn  that  non-schedulod  airlines  are  less 
reliable  than  scheduled  airlines  was  cocoon,  so  that  many  respondents  felt 
that  the  first  crash  was  nothing  out  of  the  ordinary.  Similarly,  many  persons 
shared  the  conception  of  weather  as  s  factor  in  plans  crashes,  and  ths  fact 
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that  the  second  crash  occurred  daring  foal  weather  aliased  the*  to  ascribe 
it  to  weather  conditions. 

The  evidence  indicates  that  tbs  persons  who  were  aroused  by  tbs 
first  sad  second  crashes  were  primarily  those  who  interpreted  the  location 
of  tha  airport  as  problematical.  The  others  were  persons  for  when  the  plans 
crashes  were  events  having  separate  causes,  and  each  crash  was  approached 
as  a  situation  having  a  particular  discrete  cause.  It  was  only  when  the 
conceptions  of  no  real  causation  broke  dam,  that  the  crashes  became  problem¬ 
atic.  Similarly,  most  persons  whs  interpreted  tha  first  crashes  as  "accidents,* 
found  their  conception  of  probability  stretched  to  the  breaking  point  by  tha 
third  crash.  However,  it  is  noteworthy  that,  even  after  the  third  crash, 
there  were  sons  persons  who  still  did  not  see  the  crashes  as  particularly 
problematic.  One  respondent,  for  example,  approached  the  situation  from  the 
religious-fatalistic  point  of  view.  "Whatever  the  good  Lord  has  in  store  for 
you,  you  just  resign  yourself,"  a  viewpoint  which  precluded  ary  active  compre¬ 
hension  of  the  situation  on  bar  part.  The  others  still  spoke  of  the  third 
crash  as  an  "accident." 


THE  AS&sSSiEST  GF  HES POSSIBILITY 


Bespondents  who  defined  tha  crashes  as  problematic  reached  a  far¬ 
ther  understanding  of  the  situation  which  incladedt 

a)  Causation  of  the  event — a  set  of  conditions,  and  relations  between 
conditions  which  account  for  the  event. 

b)  Remedial  action — what  should  be  done  about  the  situation. 

e)  Agency  or  responsibility— thoee  who  control  tha  operation  of  the 
causative  conditions. 

However,  not  all  respondents  defining  the  situation  as  problematic 
were  able  to  achieve  such  a  complete  understanding  of  the  situation.  Virtu¬ 
ally  all  the  respondents  felt  threatened  by  the  time  the  third  crcsh  occurred* 
For  most  oi  them,  the  feeling  of  threat  resulted  from  tha  problematic  defini¬ 
tion  of  the  situation.  Since  their  conceptions  of  the  ronial  and  usual  had 
boon  violated,  they  did  not  know  what  to  expect.  As  one  respondent  remarked, 
"Jell,  you  think  that  any  of  them  might  crash  now."  »'">*  other  respondents, 
the  feeling  of  threat  derived  from  their  view  of  the  causative  condition* 
behind  the  crashes,  the  conditions  being  such  that  more  crashes  could  be  ex¬ 
pected.  But  among  the  respondent a  who  felt  threatened,  tksro  was  a  minority 
who  did  act  achieve  a  coraplate  definition  of  the  situation.  They  fall  into 
two  classes,  the  first  of  which  sight  be  called  the  "overwhelmed"  type,  and 
the  second,  tha  "indecisive*  type. 

The  overwhelmed  respondents  were  those  who  never  got  further  tAai, 
feeling  threatened,  so  far  as  an  understanding  of  the  situation  was  concerned. 
They  described  themselves  es  "living  in  fear,"  and  thought  that,  "they*  ought 
to  do  "something”  about  the  situation.  But  these  respondents  had  no  clear 
idea  of  what  was  dangerous  or  why,  nor  did  they  seem  to  know  who  "they*  were, 
or  what  ought  to  be  done  about  it.  These  few  cases  strongly  contrast  with 
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all  the  other*,  in  that  they  did  not  begin  to  break  down  and  analyse  the 
situation.  The  indecisive  respondents,  an  the  other  hand,  were  still  in¬ 
volved  in  analysis  at  the  ties  they  were  interviewed.  They  were  in  a 
state  of  uncertainty  and  indecision  about  what  was  behind  the  crashes  and 
what  should  be  done.  Tbs  indecisive  cases  differ  fro*  the  overwhelmed 
cases  in  that,  rather  than  having  no  ideas  about  it,  they  had  too  many  that 
they  had  not  reconciled.  Both  types,  however,  were  equally  paralysed  from 
the  point  of  view  of  definitive  protest.  They  felt  the  need  of  doing  some 
thing,  but  they  were  not  able,  themselves,  to  take  a  decisive  stand.  These 
people  could  not  blase,  because  they  lacked  conviction  about  what  the  nature 
of  the  situation  was. 


Causation 


There  were  two  basic  theories  concerning  th*  senses  cf  the  eraabee* 
The  most  prevalent  theory  focused  upon  the  location  of  one  airport*  With 
more  or  less  elaboration  among  respondents,  the  basic  conditions  were  con¬ 
sidered  to  be  twofold t  1)  that  airplanes  will  occasionally  crash,  regardless 
of  all  safety  measures,  and  2)  that  planes  flew  directly  over  Elisabeth  at  a 
low  altitude.  For  some  respondents  these  two  notions  stood  by  theaselves. 
Other  respondents  further  explored  the  implications  of  these  ideas.  A  number 
of  them,  for  example,  pointed  out  that  pianos  flying  at  low  attitudes  had 
less  manueverability,  so  that  if  trouble  developed  while  they  were  flying 
over  Elizabeth,  they  would  probably  crash.  Similarly,  respondents  observed 
that  theie  was  no  place  for  planes  to  land  in  case  of  difficulty  when  they 
were  flying  over  populated  areas.  Observations  of  this  sort  confirmed  re¬ 
spondents  in  the  idea  that,  if  any  mechanical  difficulties  arose  while  planes 
ware  over  the  city,  it  would  be  disastrous.  Also,  most  of  the  respondents 
with  this  view  of  the  causative  conditions  thought  that  take-offs  and  land¬ 
ings  were  the  most  dangerous  times,  and  since  planes  flying  over  Elizabeth 
were  either  cooing  in  for  a  landing,  or  Just  taking  off,  they  felt  the  danger 
was  greater.  On  the  basis  of  ideas  like  this,  these  respondents  concluded 
that  planes  were  bound  to  crash  in  Elizabeth J  more  crashes  were  to  be  ex¬ 
pected. 


The  other  school  of  thought  held  to  the  theory  that  mechanical  fail¬ 
ure  was  the  basic  cau'ie.  Those  people  felt  that  planes  were  not  being 
serviced  properly.  However,  they  tended  to  split  into  groupst  l)  those 
who  placed  erphasis  on  the  nature  of  the  equipment,  and  2)  those  who  empha¬ 
sized  the  act  of  servicing  *be  equipoent.  The  former  respondents  talked 
about  equipment  being  overworked,  or  not  replaced  frequently  enough.  The 
latter  focused  upon  the  question  of  what  kind  of  job  the  mechanics  were 
doing.  These  respondents  agreed  on  the  point  that  the  location  of  the  tii*- 
port  was  not  of  itself  important  since,  if  the  planes  were  properly  serviced, 
there  would  bo  no  problem.  They  differed  sharply  on  this  point  from  persons 
who  took  the  view  that  no  amount  of  servicing  would  prevent  all  accidents. 
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Remedial  Action 

Ibcfe  people  thought  should  be  done  shoot  the  situation,  naturally, 
ms  dependent  upon  their  notions  of  the  conditions  bringing  on  the  crashes* 
There  sere,  following  fro*  the  shore,  two  sain  schools  of  thought  concern* 
Ing  what  action  should  be  taken.  All  of  those  placing  enphasis  on  the  lo¬ 
cation  of  the  airport  thought  that  remedial  action  should  be  concerned  with 
preventing  airplanes  f  ron  flying  error  Elisabeth.  Something  should  be  done 
about  the  airport.  Almost  all  of  than  thought  the  airport  should  be  moved* 
A  somber  of  these  people  would  settle  for  haring  the  runways  changed  so 
that  planes  would  not  fly  over  Elisabeth,  but  most  of  then  felt  that  this 
would  be  insufficient,  since  the  runways  could  not  bo  used  at  all  times,  or 
it  would  only  create  a  problem  for  some  other  community. 

For  those  respondents  who  thought  that  servicing  was  the  basic 
problem  remedial  action  was  along  the  lines  of  correcting  "hitches”  In  the 
procedure.  Some  of  these  respondents  were  not  too  clear  about  what  exactly 
was  going  wrong  with  the  mechanical  procedures,  so  they  pet  the  burden  of 
remedial  action  upon  a  thorough  investigation  of  the  situation  by  the 
authorities,  which  should  isolate  nd  correct  the  difficulties. 


Responsibility 

ffeopls  laid  the  responsibility  where  they  thought  the  power  over  the 
situatiaa  resided.  They  pesaed  up  lesser  figures  perceived  as  having  a  hand 
in  the  situation  in  favor  of  those  viewed  as  the  higher  authorities.  A  con¬ 
siderable  noaiber  of  the  respondents  mentioned  figures  who  directly  carried 
out  actions  leading  to  the  crashes,  such  as  the  pilots,  mechanics,  those 
manning  the  control  terror,  etc.  But  in  no  case,  were  these  figures  held 
responsible.  Interestingly  enough,  none  of  oar  respondents  was  able  to  held 
the  pilots  responsible  although  respondents  frequently  reported  that  other 
people  were  blaring  the  pilots*  A  nuobur  considered  the  possibility  that 
the  pilots  were  lrcoxpotent,  but  in  all  eases,  the  pilots  were  exonerated, 
frequently  with  pr&lse.  There  seemed  to  be  a  general  reluctance  to  think 
ill  of  these  lesser  figures.  Respondents  would  say  "they  did  the  best  they 
could,”  or  "they  only  did  their  job.”  Even  in  the  cases  where  respondents 
suspected  mechanics  of  ircoepetenee,  the  responsibility  was  shifted  upward 
in  the  hierarchy  of  authority.  One  respondent  said,  for  example i 

That  was  the  fault  of  the  people  who  checked  those  planes.... 

I  don't  know  whether  the  airport's  responsible  for  that  or  if  it's 
the  airlines  coc panlee  themselves  that  are  responsible. .  .whoever 
hired  those  nan  to  check  those  planes,  it's  op  to  them  to  see 
those  men  check  those  planes. 

The  great  majority  of  respondents  thought  in  terms  of  tbs  organisa¬ 
tions  whisk  they  believed  were  involved  in  the  situation,  rather  than  think¬ 
ing  of  responsibility  in  the  sense  of  those  who  directly  performed  actions* 
And  in  all  cases,  rs scene ibility  waa  ultimately  laid  at  the  organization*! 
door.  There  was  considerable  variation  in  the  degree  to  which  respondent* 
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shoved,  recognition  cf  the  complexity  end  interrelation  of  authority  Involved  ' 
in  the  operation  and  control  of  the  airport.  A  fee  respondents  talked  la 
terns  of  vague  "higher  ups"  who  had  the  power  to  do  eoarthing.  Almost  all 
of  then  knew  that  the  Fort  of  Hew  York  Authority  was  involved.  Even  though 
they  sight  not  have  toe  name  straight,  there  was  recognition  that  there  was 
ease  kind  of  an  organisation,  not  the  airline#,  to  whoa  the  airport  "belonged." 
A  nuabe-  of  others  talked  of  the  Civil  Aeronautics  Board  aa  having  a  role  la 
the  situation.  There  were  seas  respondents  who  were  aware  of  power  relation¬ 
ships  existing  between  various  organisations,  like  the  HKA  and  the  CAB,  on 
the  one  hand,  and  the  KJIA  and  the  state  and  federal  governments,  on  the  other* 
In  these  cases,  rather  than  a  focusing  of  responsibility,  there  was  a  diffusing 
of  responsibility*  One  respondent,  for  example,  placed  responsibility  on  the 
PNTA,  but  also  felt  that  the  governor  of  the  state  had  the  power  to  control 
the  PNTA,  and  held  hia  and  the  legislature  equally  responsible*  Another  re* 
o pendent  did  not  hold  the  airlines  or  PNTA  responsible,  since  he  said  that 
these  organisations  do  what  the  CAB  tells  thaw,  and  the  CAB  is  ultimately  re¬ 
sponsible  to  the  federal  govensaent# 

The  important  point  in  regard  to  the  problem  of  responsibility  la  to 
recognise  that  people  not  only  traced  the  line  of  responsibility  upward  in 
the  hierarchy  of  authority,  but  they  placed  it  where,  in  their  agree,  the  poser 
to  remedy  the  situation  lay*  Responsibility,  then,  was  not  a  matter  of  what 
various  Authorities  had  done  to  cause  the  crashes  but  what  they  could  do  to 
prevent  them.  It  wrs  those  perceived  as  having  the  power  to  carry  out  remedial 
action  who  wara~~held  responsible*  ~ 


Process  and  Conditions  Involved 
in  the  Aaseirsent  of  heaponalbilltr 

As  was  said  before,  when  the  crashes  occurred,  people  evaluated  thaw 
in  terms  of  what  they  knew  about  such  situations.  Insofar  as  tho  crashes  were 
seen  as  explicable  by  pro-ejdetent,  conventional  explanations,  the  crashes 
did  not  present  an  issue.  However,  it  T/as  only  on  the  basis  of  what  they  knew 
before  about  similar  situations,  that  those  defining  the  crashes  as  problem* 
atlcal  were  able  to  make  sense  out  of  the  situation.  In  order  to  organise 
their  thi. iking  about  it,  they  had  to  see  in  what  way  their  previous  knowledge 
applied  to  this  particular  ease.  The  way  in  which  this  teas  accomplished  was 
through  a  classification  of  this  situation  as  being  of  a  certain  general- 
typical  i-lnd — i.e.,  this  particular  situation  was  seen  as  aoalagous  to  owrtaia 
other  equations.  VThon  the  respondent  was  able  to  label  the  situation  as  being 
basically  of  a  certain  kind,  he  could  proceed  to  collect  and  evaluate  the  facts 
of  the  ease* 

What  troe  of  facta  the  respondent  ultimately  sought  was,  then,  a  func¬ 
tion  of  tne  way  he  classified  the  situation,  and  what  this  meant  to"  blau  kyr£ads 
of  i'aots  were  available  to  these  respondents,  but  only  a  few  were  chosen  as 
relevant.  Facts  were  screened  through  the  respondent's  fuedawental  classifi¬ 
cation  of  the  situation.  Without  the  central  reference  point  involved  in  the 
analogy,  the  facts  would  have  been,  and  in  the  case  of  tome  respondents  were, 
a  maelstrom.  With  this  reference  point,  the  facta  took  on  meaning* 

Respondents  who  classified  the  situation  similarly,  tended  to  select 
the  same  facta.  However,  it  is  important  to  realise  that,  even  so,  the  sane 
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kind  c£  basic  analogy  meant  southing  slightly  different  to  erary  respondent, 
and  different  notions  of  relevancy  were  aroused.  lot  only  was  the  meaning 
sonewhat  different,  bat  respondents  had  varying  foods  of  knowledge  to  apply 
to  the  situation.  So,  although  there  was  a  canon  fond  of  facts  among  those 
with  similar  basic  reference  points,  a  mother  of  respondents  sited  facts  not 
mentioned  by  others.  This  variation  among  the  facta  selected  is  significant 
because  it  is  on  the  basis  of  the  particular  facta,  that  respondents  decided 
what  action  should  be  taken  to  remedy  the  situation.  The  evaluation  oj  the  " 
facts  'determined,  the  situational  relevantly  of  the  basic  analogy,  and  rtonaa 
quently,  what  action  should  be  taken  in  this  particular  case* 

Consideration  of  several  case  profiles  will  serve  to  illustrate  the 
above  points,  and  make  then  more  concrete.  It  should  be  noted  that  the  think¬ 
ing  of  all  of  these  respondents  revolves  around  the  classification  of  this 
situation  as  having  to  do,  basically,  with  a  kind  of  machine— the  airplane. 

It  is  what  e  machine  means  to  then  that  makes  the  difference* 

ggaaple  1.  This  respondent  says,  "After  all,  it's  a  Mechanical 
proposition,  sore  thing  is  bound  to  go  wrong  now  and  then...  the  old  law 
of  averages."  With  this  view  of  airplanes  inevitably  having  faults, 
he  notea  the  closeness  of  the  runway*  to  KLUabeth,  and  observes  that 
things  happen  soon  after  they  get  up.  Also,  he  states  that  without 
altitude,  airplane  a  can' t  glide  in,  so  that  when  they  develop  trouble 
over  the  houeetope,  a  crash  is  inevitable.  He  concludes  that  there 
will  be  no  wore  crashes  if  the  airport  is  reopened,  and  that  Moving 
the  airport,  ia  the  only  solution,  since  even  if  the  runway*  am* 
shifted,  planes  must  take  off  with  the  wind. 

Example  2.  This  respondent  states  that  a  "machine  has  to  be 
serviojd  properly.  If  you  have  a  man  that  isn't  doing  his  job  proper¬ 
ly,  the  machine  will  break  down."  For  this  respondent,  the  circum¬ 
stances  of  the  third  crash,  the  fact  that  trouble  occurred  so  soon 
after  take-off,  and  that  two  motors  failed.  Indicated  something 
drastically  wrong.  On  tho  basis  of  her  conception  of  Machinery,  she 
decided  that  the  crash  could  not  have  happened  In  this  manner  if  the 
’-’ane  had  been  properly  serviced.  She  further  confirmed  this  idse 
t j  observing  that  trans-ocean  planes,  which  to  her  mind  are  properly 
serviced,  do  not  crash]  that  it  is  only  at  this  airport  that  crashes 
are  occurring,  and  other  crashes  bare  been  because  of  weather.  Her 
solution  to  the  problem  is  to  have  the  authorities  see  to  it  that 
capable  ma  are  selected  to  service  the  planes* 

■legible  3^  For  this  respondent,  the  facts  of  the  crash  In¬ 
dicated  that  this  was  a  ease  of  "Mechanical  fault,"  which  for  hla 
meant  something  was  amiss  with  tbs  procedures  for  keeping  tho  airr 
plans  in  good  condition.  This  respondent  knows  that  there  azw  cer¬ 
tain  standards  and  regulations  concerning  the  servicing  of  planes* 
Accordingly,  he  noticed  when  the  plane  was  last  serviced,  the  tiles 
flown  by  the  plane,  and  the  number  of  boor*  before,  according  to 
CAB  standards,  the  motor*  should  hare  been  replaced.  In  Ms  opinion, 
the  plane  was  dangerously  dose  to  limits  set  by  the  CAB  for  replace¬ 
ment  of  motors.  He  concluded  that  the  airlines  are  pushing  too  close 
to  CAB  limits,  and  that  planes  are  not  being  serriesd  frequently 
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enough.  &ls  solution  Is  to  iaki  CAB  regulations  non  rigid,  pat  non 

bits  Into  thss,  sad  gits  tbs  CAB  non  power  of  enforcement. 

The  difference  existing  between  the  first  case  end  tbs  lest  two  111a- 
stntes  tbs  split  in  the  eoaannity  which  gars  rise  to  the  two  different  schools 
of  thought  concerning  the  basic  causative  conditions  for  the  crashes.  In  tbs 
fint  case,  the  view  of  airplanes  as  aa chines  which  will  inevitably  have  de¬ 
fects,  leads  to  an  examination  of  facts  relating  to  the  closeness  of  the  air¬ 
port.  These  facts  would  hers  been  ns  suing  less  except  in  relation  to  his  cen¬ 
tral  view  of  ntcblnea,  and  his  evaluation  of  the  facts  in  nlaticn  to  each 
other— the  closeness  of  runways,  the  danger  of  take-offs,  and  lack  of  alti¬ 
tude — converge  on  the  conclusion  that  the  airport  should  be  moved. 

The  last  two  examples  illustrate  the  basie  classification  of  a  —  wMm 
as  a  thing  which,  if  treated  in  a  certain  way,  will  operate  properly.  How 
this  classification,  in  these  examples,  westered  up  different  notions  of 
relevancy.  For  the  second  case,  it  brought  to  mind  the  Inage  of  a  nan  doing 
the  job  of  servicing  the  nachlne.  This  respondent  therefore  selected  facts 
relating  to  whether  crashes  were  occurring  where  there  was  proper  servicing. 

For  the  third  case,  it  aroused  knowledge  about  the  regulations  according  to 
which  planes  are  serviced.  He  then  selected  facts  which  bore  on  the  question 
of  whether  the  regulations  vers  being  observed  in  this  situation.  The  dif¬ 
ferent  evidence  these  divergent  notions  of  rslevanoy  lead  to,  both  re  inf  oar  wd 
the  basic  classification  of  the  situation,  and  detsndnsd  the  remedial  action. 

The  process  of  establishing  cassation  and  rwasdial  action  has  bsen 
described  hers  as  if  it  were  linear  in  nature,  one  point  following  upon  an¬ 
other.  Actually,  consideration  of  the  *  indecisive*  eases,— those  respe-  ients 
who  have  not  reached  a  state  of  certainty,— indicates  that  the  process  is  sons 
circular.  The  uncertain  respondents  are  those  who  nay  still  be  confused  as 
to  the  basic  nature  of  the  situation,  and  for  whoa  the  facts  are  not  finally 
determined.  They  refer  to  nany  sore  facts  than  the  certain  respondents,  sod 
the  facts  are  frequently  not  related  to  one  another  or  to  any  central  analogy. 
Similarly,  these  respondents  say  have  contradictory  notions  of  remedial  action. 
The  respondent's  presentation  of  the  facts  does  not  have  the  economy  and  tight 
relationship  that  the  decisive  respondent's  does.  The  indecisive  respondent 
has  not  yet  pulled  together  or  integrated  his  material.  The  various  ideas 
have  not  been  assimilated,  and  what  is  relevant  and  irrelevant  has  not  been 
finally  determined. 

It  should  be  noted  that  moet  respondents  did  not  rest  with  the  gheer 
statement  of  the  action  they  thought  would  remedy  the  situation.  They  tested 
its  adequacy  and  its  feasibility.  Adequacy  was  tested  by  reference  to  the 
facts  of  the  situation,  and  wbsther  the  solution  proposed  met  the  facts  as 
aeen  by  the  respondent.  Feasibility  was  in  terns  of  whether  it  was  possible 
to  carry  out  this  solution.  This  was  particularly  true  of  those  respondents 
who  wanted  to  move  the  airport,  ainoe  most  of  them  were  aware  that  this 
solution  would  be  countered  by  argramt*  of  the  practical  difficulties  in¬ 
volved.  Also,  vvny  respondents  considered  whether  their  solutions  were  poli¬ 
tically  feasible,  whether  the  people  ©cold  corns nd  the  power  to  coerce  such  a 
eolation.  In  addition,  solutions  were  justified  from  the  point  of  view  of  the 
values  htld  by  respondents.  For  example,  one  rajpondeat  felt  that  the  amount 
of  money  involved  in  moving  the  airport  was  unimportant  compared  with  the  lives 
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involved,  and  that  *we  spend  money  like  drunken  sailors  anyhow** 

Most  respondents  were  aware  that  alternative  Ideas  of  what  should  he 
done  were  ourrent  in  the  comauoity.  They  rejected  opinions  which  differed 
froa  their  own  by  argonaut  f row  their  basic  classification  of  the  situation, 
froa  the  facts  they  selected,  and  fros  their  tests  of  feasibility*  This 
indicates  that,  coca  the  respondent  has  reached  a  stats  of  oertainty  about 
the  situation,  divergent  opinions  are  evaluated  and  easily  handled  from  the 
point  of  view  of  his  organ! satin  of  Material* 


BLAME 

Arriving  at  conceptions  of  causation,  renedial  action,  and  responsi¬ 
bility,  does  not  necessarily  nean  that  the  respondent  is  blaring  those  held 
responsible*  Whereas  nost  of  the  respondents  who  defined  the  situation  as 
problematic  achieved  a  further  complete  definition  of  the  situation  involv¬ 
ing  these  conceptions,  only  a  snail  minority  biased  in  the  sense  in  which  the 
tem  is  used  in  this  report.  Two  farther  criteria  distinguish  those  who  are 
blaming  froa  those  who  merely  have  reached  a  definition  of  responsibility* 

First,  those  who  blame  the  agents  are  convinced  that  the  agents  will 
not  of  their  own  volition  take  action  which  will  "reaper  the  situation*  loose 
responsible  are  not,  in  toes#  respondents1  oplnion/going  to"  do  anything  about 
it.  Or  If  they  are  doing  something,  it  is  the  wrong  thing*  Sals  is  where  the 
significance  of  our  respondents1  arriving  at  a  conception  of  what  action  should 
be  taken  becomes  apparent.  Before  blame  can  be  applied,  it  is  necessary  that 
people  perceive  those  responsible  es  having  some  alternative  method  of  action .  . 
They  must  feel  that  there  is  something  which  can  be  done  about  the  situation, 
and  that  it  is  possible  to  carry  out  a  eolation.  The  respondent's  tests  of 
the  feasibility  of  his  solution  are  an  argument  that  there  is  something  which 
can  be  done  about  it* 

The  following  quotation  illustrates  the  respondent's  conviction  that 
nothing  will  be  done* 

The  planes  fly  right  over  the  same  routine. ..and  still  nothing's 
been  done  about  it*  How  if  there  were  another  crash,  it  oould  bap* 
pen  now,  it  could  happen  tomorrow. .  .who  knows*  What  would  they  oome 
up  with  then?  We're  going  to  shift  the  airplanes,  or  we're  going  to 
put  the — in  fact  I  believe  that  they're  supposed  to  have  the  planes 
taking  a  circular  route  now  to  get  to  the  airport*  In  fact,  that 
was  decided  upon  at  the  first  crash,  but  I  sit  here  night  in,  night 
out,  and  the  planes  are  right  overhead,  no  changes... rfcat  goes 
through  ay  mind  is,  well,  who's  throwing  the  bull  nor...*  As  I'm 
sitting  talking  to  you  now,  I  don't  thick  they've  done  a  damn  thing 
right  up  to  this  minute.  They  haven't  done  a  thing.. .and  if  they 
haven't  dons  anything  now,  what  are  they  going  to  do  e  month  from 
now  or  two  months  from  now? 

This  ease  respondeat  spent  e  great  part  of  the  interview  in  discuss¬ 
ing  the  political  feasibility  of  carrying  out  his  solution.  Another  respond* 
ent,  in  answer  to  the  question  whether  he  thought  what  he  wanted  to 
would  happen,  saidt 


I'»  definitely  assured  that  they  will  open  the  airport  again* 
Sore,  yon  can  complain  and  beef  as  such  as  you  like,  bat  if  they 
want  to  open  it  op,  they  ere  gonna  open  it  up... no,  of  coarse  they 
.  will  be  opening  it,  I’d  take  an  even  money  bet  an  that****  I  sup¬ 
pose  a  couple  sore  fall,  they  might  do  something  about  it*. .the  ole 
boys  dam  there,  they  will  held  an  investigation  and  find  everything 
is  quiet,  why,  they  will  start  them  rolling  again. 

The  same  respondent  says* 

Sc  I  think  the  thing  can  be  rectified,  there  ie  no  question 
about  it,  and  I  don't  blame  the  people  in  Elizabeth  for  wanting  it 
rectified....  All  right,  they  want  the  airport  there,  because  of 
its  railroad  and  water  and  air  all  meet  together  there.  Yell, 
that's  okay,  but  not  to  the  tuna  of  so  many  lives. ..with  all  the 
empty  space  there  is,  they  don't  have  to  have  it  over  there.  So 
what  if  it  does  cost  so  many  billions.  Vo  spend  it  like  drunken 
sailors  anyhow,  why  not  spend  a  faw  more. 

These  blames  cases  contrast  strongly  with  other  respondents  who  thirif 
that  the  agents  will  taka  action.  All  the  available  evidence  indicates  that 
practically  no  blame  occurred  after  the  first  crash,  and  to  judge  by  our 
cases,  the  reason  for  this  may  be  that  those  respondents  who  had  fully  de¬ 
fined  the  situation  felt  assured  that  ease  action  would  be  taken.  After  the 
second  crash,  scrae  respondents  began  to  question  whether  anything  would  be 
done,  and  a  few  cases  of  blame  appear  in  our  sample.  Nonetheless,  some  re¬ 
spondents  still  thought  that,  surely,  now  something  would  be  done.  Although 
there  were  apparently  still  people  who  clung  to  this  idea  after  the  third 
crash.  Host  of  them  seem  to  have  been  taking  an  attitude  of  watchful  waiting, 
or  wore  convinced  that  no  action  would  be  taken.  Eoughly  a  third  of  the 
cases  in  the  sample  taken  from  the  last  crash  were  biasing* 

Second,  respondents  rho  blsro  the  ayqnts  perceive  thra  as  violating 
mnral  stnndnrda.  as  sirr.--.mg  in  oppcs'il.'icn  to  basic  valccsT*  Sis' involves 
not  ouuy  perception  of  tnose  responsible  as  acting  reprehensibly,  since 
failure  of  the  agents  to  remedy  the  situation  constitutes  imoral  action  to 
the  respondents.  But  blame  involves  setting  the  blamed  apart  from  other 
people,  by  defining  them  as  persons  of  particular  characteristics.  Blamed 
agents  are  identified  as  belonging  to  a  clrss  of  persons,  and  a  class  which, 
to  the  respondent,  bears  certain  reprehensible  characteristics.  Blaming 
respondents  ascribe  certain  properties  to  the  agents,  on  the  basis  of  the 
class  to  which  tney  are  perceived  as  belonging.  This  ascription  takes  two 
forms,  both  of  which  may  be  exhibited  by  a  single  respondent.  In  the  first, 
those  responsible  are  seen  as  reprehensible  in  character.  Either  the  policy 
of  the  organization  ie  censurable,  or  the  personal  attributes  of  the  class 
of  agents  are  reprehensible.  The  agents  are  described  as  "dcEdneering,'' 
"drunken  with  power."  Callousness,  and  lack  of  concern  for  human  lives  were 
frequent  themes  among  blaming  respondents.  One  respondent,  for  example, 
remarked! 


so, 


The  only  tlM  It  will  strike  1mm  to  the  Bawww  or  to  «mt 
wnbur  of  these  boards  la  if  It  happen*  when  they  Un>  They 
lira  in  rural  ar*aa  in  big  mansions,  they  don't  hare  to  worry 
•boat  planes,  so  they  don't  c>r*  bear  may  gay*  am  killed  bar*, 
or  what  expansion  of  the  airport's  going  to  do..*.  They  don't 
giro  a  dam  what  happens  to  the  public. 

The  second  form  in  which  agente  are  presented  for  ctnsare  is  by  attri¬ 
bution  of  reprehensible  wo  tires  to  then.  Motivation  la  implied  in  the  des¬ 
criptions  siren  above  of  the  characteristics  of  the  agents,  and  respondents 
frequently  go  orer  the  thin  line  to  explicit  ascription  of  immoral  wo  tires* 

These  no  tires,  which  supposedly  actuate  the  agenta,  seen  to  wean  to  the 
respondents  that  the  agents  are  acting  daliberatoly,  sad  riLtfa  preneditation. 
Following  are  seme  examples  of  motives  attributed  by  bl  sari  eg  respondents* 

Seen  wen  just  bslieTe  in  terns  of  soney,  power,  nod  that's 
what  tbs  BUI  is  thinking  of  today. 

i  thing  like  that  really,  basically  goes  back  to  a  desire  for 
people  to  sere  tins,  and  corporations  to  operate  at  a  profit,  and 
to  on,  quite  regardless  of  the— what  you  wight  regard  the  legiti¬ 
mate  rights  of  citisens. 

They  hare  no  nercy  for  tha  people  that  lire  within  the  vicinity 
of  the  area  or  anything  else*  All  they  want  to  do  is  bare  progress. 

I  think  they  should  stop  it  themselves  if  it  isn't  safe... but 
it's  the  same  ole  battle  cry,  I  guess  there  is  a  lot  of  dough  wads 
over  at  Newark  airport*.. dough  wakes  a  lot  of  noise,  yon  know. 

It  is  this  designation  of  agents  as  deserving  of  censure  by  virtue 
of  the  characteristics  attributed  to  thaw  which  constitutes  blase  proper. 

Blame  Involves  condemnation  for  something,  and  tbs  something  necessary  for 
condemnation  is  the  character  of  the  object  being  biased.  All  the  evidence 
indicates  that  it  is  the  respondent's  conviction  that  thorn  responsible  will 
not  remedy  the  situation,  which  sets  off  this  ascription  of  reprehensible 
charac  teristics. 

Tha  recognition  that  nothing  is  being  done  by  the  agents  leads  respond¬ 
ents  to  question  why  it  is  that  no  action  has  been  taken.  Chat. is  behind  this? 
Are  they  really  trying?  Do  they  want  to  do  something?  This  is  wham  the  re¬ 
spondent's  classification  of  tbs  agents  cones  into  play.  The  images  which  this 
classification  draws  up  for  the  respondent  determine  the  way  that  he  will  inter¬ 
pret  tha  agent's  lack  of  action.  For  example,  a  respondent  who  engaged  In  a 
great  deal  of  me  tire  attribution  classified  the  PNTA  officials  as  "business  men 
and  men  with  money... and  the  man  with  money  has  no  regard  for  the  working  man." 
All  of  the  respondent's  previous  attitudes  in  regard  to  this  class  of  persons 
come  into  play,  and  are  used  to  interpret  failure  to  act  in  the  part  of 
those  responsible. 

Farther  evidence  for  the  importance  of  the  idea  that  the  agenta  will 
not  take  action  comes  fro*  tha  quite  large  number  of  respondents  who  positive¬ 
ly  exonerate  the  agents  from  blame.  These  respondents,  whew  considering  the 
fact  teat  no  remedial  action  has  been  taken,  bring  up  warioa  considera¬ 
tions,  all  Indicating  that  it  is  not  really  the  fault  of  the  agents.  It 
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cannot  be  considered  a  natter  of  volition  or  deliberation  on  their  parts 
There  are  several  methods  of  absolving  agents*  First,  the  respondent  may 
identify  the  agents  with  other  people,  rather  than  separate  them  into  a 
class  apart-  This  respondent  says,  tor  example,  that  the  agents  are  really 
no  different  from  anybody  else*  Anyone  would  do  the  sane  thing,  and  people 
are  just  like  that*  Secondly,  the  respondent  nay  attribute  positive  motives 
to  the  agents.  They  are  doing  everything  they  can.  Thirdly,  the  respondent 
may  think  that  there  is  no  action  which  is  feasible  for  the  agent  to  take* 
These  respondents  feel  that,  for  snaggle,  moving  the  airport  is  too  such  to 
ask.  They  put  themselves  in  the  position  of  the  agents  and  consider  whether 
they  should  really  be  expected  to  carry  out  this  action* 

This  evidence  Indicates  that  the  process  of  blase  ascription  is 
circular  in  nature.  The  respondent  observes  that  the  agents  have  not  dona 
anything.  The  question  of  why  they  bare  not  taken  action  emerges.  To 
answer  this  question  he  makes  certain  judgments  about  the  agents.  On  the 
basis  of  tbs  attitudes  aroused  by  his  classification  at  the  agents,  he  at* 
tributes  certain  characteristics  and  actives.  When  these  judgments  are 
negative,  respondents  conclude  that  the  agents  have  no  intention  of  doing 
anything  about  the  situation.  The  notion  of  volition  ca  the  part  of  agents 
then  leads  to  farther  negative'  evaluation  of,  and  condemnation  of  agents. 


TBS  SOCIAL  CONTEXT  OF  THE  PSHiVIOH 

The  process  of  assessment  of  responsibility  and  blame  ascription  has 
so  far  been  presented  from  the  individual  point  of  view,  with  the  social 
conditions  only  implied.  Here  we  will  briefly  consider  the  more  salient 
characteristics  of  the  social  context  in  which  the  behavior  occurred. 

The  crashes  were,  veritably,  the  talk  of  the  team  in  Elizabeth. 
Countless  respondents  indicated  that  the  crashes  were  the  chief  topic  of 
conversation,  both  among  intimate  associates  and  more  casual  associates. 
Also,  the  mass  media  devoted  extensive  ecverage  to  the  disasters.  An 
Elizabeth  daily  paper,  v*s  promoting  a  campaign  directed  against  the  air¬ 
port  and  low-flying  airplanes.  This  campaign  had  been  going  on  for  seme 
time  before  the  crashes,  and  with  the  crashes  as  an  inane,  was  considerably 
stepped  up.  People  in  Elizabeth,  therefore,  were  subject*!  on  all  sides 
to  material  pertaining  to  the  crashes. 

Discussions  of  the  crashes,  both  in  fact-to-face  contacts  and  In  the 
mass  media,  presented  two  kinds  of  material.  First,  all  kinds  of  "facts,1’ 
or  information  were  presented,  ranging  from  rumors  that  the  pilot  had  suf¬ 
fered  a  heart  attack  to  the  publication  of  the  number  of  wiles  flown  by  each 
of  the  motors  of  a  plane.  Second,  evaluations  and  interpretations  of  facts, 
and  various  fores  of  rhetoric  suggesting  bow  people  should  think  about  the 
crashes,  were  current.  This  was  the  ataovphere  in  which  people  made  up 
their  minds  about  what  was  behind  the  cr&soes,  what  should  be  done  about  It, 
and  whether  blare  was  in  order.  The  question  is,  what  role  did  this  play? 
Hew  important  was  it  for  the  attitudes  which  people  developed? 

First,  let  us  consider  the  presentation  of  factual  material.  The 
obvious  point  is  that  people  were  completely  dependent  on  their  social 
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circuamtances  for  the  facts  of  tbs  east,  la  the  discussion  of  tbs  processes 
involved  the  assessment  of  responsibility,  it  was  held  that  people  labeled 

the  situa .  a  as  of  a  certain  type,  and  screened  the  facts  through  this  basis 
definition.  The  important  point  was  that  facts  became  facts  for  tbs  respond¬ 
ents*  Although  the  labeling  of  the  situation  ultimately  determined  what 
became  facta,  there  was  still  a  period  of  varying  lengths  for  people,  when 
they  ware  uncertain,  still  attempting  to  arrive  at  a  definition  of  tLs  situa¬ 
tion*  The  evidence  indicates  that  when  they  were  at  this  point,  a  number  of 
facts,  divergent  both  to  one  another  and  to  the  labeling  of  the  situation 
were  actertained*  It  is  then  that  the  facta  that  are  available  to  a  person 
make  the  difference  in  the  conclusions  that  he  draws*  The  difference,  though, 
is  not  in  his  fundamental  conception  of  the  situation,  but  in  ideas  about 
what  should  be  done*  There  are  respondents,  for  example,  who  share  many  of 
their  ideas  with  other  persons,  but  who,  because  they  came  across  rumors 
others  bad  not  heard,  came  out  with  scatsi  hat  different  notions  concerning 
remedial  action* 

Seapondents  did,  however,  pick  up  a  way  of  labeling  the  situation, 
both  from  the  mass  media  and  personal  contact*  This  was  probably  especially 
the  case  with  those  who  did  not  arrive  quickly  at  their  own  definitions* 

The  campaign  of  the  Elisabeth  paper  seems  to  have  had  some  effect  in  this 
respect.  A  number  of  respondents  interviewed  after  the  first  crash  gave 
evidence  of  having  adopted  ideas  they  had  read  in  the  papers  befors  the 
crashes.  It  is  impossible  to  decide,  in  most  cases,  how  seriously  they  took 
this  campaign  before  the  crashes,  but  when  the  crash  occurred,  it  led  them 
to  re-examine  and  re-evaluate  what  they  had  seen  before.  Similarly,  respond¬ 
ents  report  first  hearing  from  friends  ideas  which  enabled  thorn  to  label  the 
situation.  Nonetheless,  it  should  he  remembered  that,  once  the  respondenta 
had  firmly  adopted  a  basic  labeling  of  the  situation,  contradictory  approaches 
were  rejected  without  modifying  the  basic  definition.  It  was  only  when  they 
were  in  a  state  of  indecision,  that  presentation  of  varying  material  led  to 
its  actual  consideration. 

It  ia  important  to  realize  that,  whether  it  ia  a  matter  of  facts  or 
definitions  that  are  handed  to  people,  they  do  not  simply  take  them  over* 
People  evaluate  the  material  that  comes  to  them,  in  terms  of  what  images  the 
situation  arouses  in  them,  that  information  they  'will  take  over  is  dependent 
on  their  previous  experiences  with  similar  situations.  But  even  with  the 
minimum  cf  previous  material  to  evaluate  information,  people  still  take  over 
what  strikes  them  as  congenial*  A  phenomenon  which  illustrates  this  point 
Is  the  extent  to  which  people  took  phrases  out  of  the  mass  media  which  seemed 
to  express  their  omn  ill-defined  feelings*  For  example,  one  woman  who  actu¬ 
ally  never  succeeded  in  analyzing  the  situation,  kept  reiterating  throughout 
the  interview  that  they  were  "living  in  fear*"  This  phrase  was  the  local 
paper's  favorite  description  of  the  current  mental  state.  For  people  like 
this,  the  mass  media  were  an  aid  in  mobilising  and  expressing  what  they  wars 
otherwise  unable  to  express* 

Certain  kinds  of  information,  however,  seemed  to  be  more  crucial  than 
others.  Tha  laying  of  responsibility  with  particular  agents  was,  although 
based  on  conceptions  of  causality  and  remedial  action,  a  function  of  how  much 
knowledge  the  respondent  had  about  lines  of  authority  and  organisations  con¬ 
cerned  witn  the  operations  involved.  Doubtless,  few  respondents,  before  any 
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of  this  happened,  had  ev*r  hsard  of  the  PNTA  or  the  CAB.  Soma  respondents* 
of  course*  were  sore  sophisticated  than  others*  especially  in  regard  to  the 
|  political  problems  involved  in  controlling  the  operations  of  the  airport* 

L '  Bat  tap  most  of  the  respondents*  knowledge  about  these  natters  was  acquired 

after  the  crashes* 

Also*  it  should  be  noted  that*  aside  froo  the  respondent's  previous 
attitudes  about  the  agents*  information  about  what  policy  the  agents  were 
taking  in  the  situation  was  acquired  primarily  through  the  mass  media.  In 
the  last  analysis*  for  a  nuriber  of  respondents,  the  evidence  of  their  earn 
senses  was  the  final  arbiter  of  what  the.  policy  was— planes  were  flying 
overhead  as  usual.  Nonetheless*  most  of  these  respondents  indicated  that 
they  had  seen  published  information  concerning  the  policies  being  pursued 
by  the  various  authorities  concerned.  The  published  statements  of  author* 
lties  were*  in  a  number  of  cases*  taken  with  a  grain  of  salt.  There  was  a 
general  cynicism  in  the  community  about  "investigations."  And  for  tbs  large 
number  of  respondents  who  considered  the  location  of  the  airport  the  crucial 
issue*  statements  pertaining  to  actions  being  taken  to  assess  and  correct 
(  mechanical  failures  were  irrelevant.  In  short*  the  statements  of  policy 

V  issued  by  authorities  were  weighed  by  respondents*  and  if  found  lacking  In 

terms  of  their  own  definition  of  the  situation*  not  taken  seriously*  and 
perhaps  even  used  against  the  authorities. 


STOBART  AND  IMPLICATIONS  FOR  DISASTER  CONTROL 

Certain  generalizations  may  be  ventured  on  the  basis  of  the  analysis 
of  this  series  of  interviews.  Since  the  generalizations  are  based  on  obser¬ 
vations  of  limited  nnnbers  of  people  in  a  single  community  during  three 
successive  disasters  of  similar  character,  they  must  be  considered  qnite 
r  tentative. 

I 

First,  it  seems  apparent  that  blaming  does  not  follow  upon  every 
diaaatar.  He  indications  are  that,  even  after  the  third  Elizabeth  crash* 
the  majority  of  citizens  were  not  actually  trying  to  allocate  blame  for  it*l 
Consideration  of  this  interview  material  suggests  that  it  can  be  quite  mis¬ 
leading  to  judge  the  extent  to  which  blaming  is  general  in  the  population 
from  the  picture  presented  by  the  mass  media  and  by  the  various  pressure 
groups  concerned. 

Second*  in  assessing  a  disaster  situation*  the  people  involved  com¬ 
monly  ask  both  what  happened  and  why,  although  the  "why*  quastion  is  more 
likely  to  be,  "unat  cawed  it?"  than  "TTho  is  to  blame  for  it?" 

If  the  causes  seem  to  be  of  suoh  character  as  to  make  a  recurrence 
likely*  people  will  try  to  determine  what*  if  any,  measures  can  and  should 
be  taken  to  reduce  this  likelihood  and  whose  responsibility  it  is  to  see  that 
1  these  measures  are  actually  taken.  If  at  this  stage  people  begin  to  suspect 

or  become  convinced  that  those  responsible  will  not  take  the  measures  indi¬ 
cated*  then  blaming  appears  and  spreads.  Biasing*  thus*  does  not  appear  as 

*  This  finding  is  borne  out  by  NORC  studies  of  other  disasters.  In  * 
fact,  blaming  seens  to  be  a  rather  unusual  phenomenon. 
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a  cumulative,  Irrational)  expression  of  anger*  hostility)  and  other  emotions 
generated  ianediately  by  the  disaster;  it  seams  to  be  rather  a  result  of  more 
or  less  rational  processes  of  assessing  a  situation,  erren  though  this  assess- 
sent  may  be  inexpert  and*  at  aeny  points*  unrealistic. 

In  other  words*  people's  behavior  foil  wring  a  disaster  tends  to  be 
oriented  more  toward  the  future  than  toward  the  past*  Basie  to  blaming  la 
the  definition  of  the  disaster  as  potentially  recurrent  and  the  perception 
of  lack  of  action  an  the  part  of  the  responsible  agents  to  prevent  recurrence. 
The  agents  who  will  bo  held  responsible  and  to  whoa  blame  may  be  attributed 
are  likely  to  be  those  who  are  presumed  to  hare  power  to  carry  out  preventive 
actions.  And  these  agents  will  be  blamed  not  so  much  for  their  past  actions 
as  for  their  possible  future  action— or  lack  of  it*  Blame  for  the  disaster 
just  past  is*'  in  considerable  degree*  blame  for  the  disaster  which  may  occur 
in  the  future* 


Bhea  to  Pay  Attention  to  the  Problem  of  Blame 

The  finding  that  disasters  become  an  Issue  to  people  when  they  consti¬ 
tute  a  violation  of  expectations  means  that  whenever  there  are  unusual  features 
to  a  disaster  people  will  question  what  is  going  on.  This  may  lead  to  the 
interpretation  of  the  disaster  as  recurrent*  To  cite  an  example  from  another 
kind  of  disaster  than  those  considered  in  this  report*  the  Boston  Cocoanut 
Grove  fire:  The  rapidity  with  which  the  fire  spread,  the  inadequate  exits* 
and  the  panic  which  occurred,  apparently  led  people  to  the  interpretation  that 
•  proper  precautions  were  not  being  enforced*  and  that  similarly  dangerous  con¬ 
ditions  existed  in  other  public  places*1 

The  indications  are  that  the  problem  of  blame  would  be  much  more  acute 
under  wartime  conditions.  In  wartime,  the  population  expects  the  authorities 
to  give  a  certain  measure  of  protection.  It  is  a  matter  of  hew  much  people 
are  prepared  to  have  happen  to  then.  If  their  expectations  of  what  is  likely 
to  occur  end  their  notions  of  how  much  can  be  done  to  protect  thorn  are  real¬ 
istic,  bless  probably  will  not  arJ.se.  It  is  whan  the  population  has  been  led 
to  expect  protection  which  is  not  forthcoming,  that  trouble  develope* 

From  the  viewpoint  of  potential  wartime  disasters*  therefore*  authorities 
should  recognise  that  the  groua&rork  for  blame  is  being  laid  long  before  any 
disasters  occur.  Preventive  action  should  be  taken  in  advance.  Accurate  and 
realistic  information  concerning  tbs  kinds  of  disasters  which  the  population 
might  be  subjected  to,  and  the  possibilities  for  minimizing  and  preventing  them, 
should  be  made  general  knowledge.  When  the  population  is  apprised  of  the  real¬ 
ities  of  the  case,  there  is  a  possibility  of  preventing  the  emergence  of  blame.^ 

1  Teltfort  and  I-eo.  or?,  sit* 

This  recommendation,  however,  must  be  weighed  against  tbs  possible 
anxiety-producing  effect  of  disseminating  realistic  information.  It  should  be 
borne  in  mind  that  more  is  kaora  about  the  disruptive  effects  of  withholding 
information  from  the  populace,  than  about  the  potential  disruptive  affects  of 
giving  the  information* 


The  Detection  of  Blame  la  Ita  Incipient  Staggs 

Detecting  bins  in  its  early  stags*  is  of  prims  importance,  sines 
all  tha  evidence  suggests  that  one*  the  process  is  sell  under  say,  little 
can  be  done.  However,  current  knowledge  does  not  allow  os  to  point  to  soy 
easily  ascertainable  indices  which  are  highly  reliable. 

Indications  in  tbe  sass  asdia,  such  as  editorials,  letters  to  the 
editor,  and  feature  articles,  can  be  quits  sis leading  as  to  tha  generality 
or  seriousness  of  the  problem.  Nonetheless,  if  the  mass  media  present  a 
disaster  as  an  issue  for  blaze,  the  public  is  placed  in  the  position  of 
weighing  the  matter.  Tha  authorities  should  probably  act  ironcUately  when¬ 
ever  the  question  of  bleat  is  raised.  Failure  to  do  so  might  be  a  factor 
creating  tbe  issue  for  tbe  general  public.  Then  certain  organised  group* 
in  a  community  take  up  the  problem,  the  situation  has  probably  already 
reached  dangerous  proportions,  since  it  may  be  assumed  that  such  organisa¬ 
tions  are  sensitive  to  what  might  become  meaningful  issues  to  constituents. 

Probably  the  safest  coarse  for  authorities  to  pursue  is  to 
action  to  adnlaiza  blame  whenever  a  disaster  with  any  of  the  features  indi¬ 
cated  in  the  above  section  occurs.  It  may  be  too  late  to  control  it  if 
nothing  is  done  until  its  presence  la  definitely  ascertained. 


Control  Measures 

The  fundamental  point  in  controlling  the  emergence  of  blame  is  to 
communicate  to  the  public  that  tha  authorities  are  cognisant  of  the  prohlam, 
and  are  doing  everything  in  their  power  to  relieve  it.  It  should  be  reaen- 
borod  that  it  la  the  public's  interpretation  of  failure  on  the  part  of 
authorities  to  take  real  action,  which  leads  to  blaming.  Everything  most 
be  done  to  preset’,  a  picture  of  tbe  authorities  involved  as  genuinely  con¬ 
cerned  and  siucaroly  attempting  to  rexedy  the  situation. 
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August  22,  19$2 


Introdnctloa 

The  following  is  an  initial  rsport  on  tho  field  trip  to  Bakersfield, 
California,  undertaken  toy  the  Disaster  Research  lean  of  the  national  Opinion 
Research  Center.  The  purpose  of  the  field  trip  was  to  study  the  social  and 
psychological  effects  of  the  earthquake  which  occurred  in  Bakersfield  on 
August  22,  193>2. 

This  report  is  United  to  a  short  description  of  the  event,  a  brief 
discussion  of  the  pro  lans  chosen  for  study  on  the  trip,  the  activities  of 
the  field  team,  the  number  end  type  of  interviews  obtained,  and  acne  tenta¬ 
tive  findings  based  on  the  experience  and  impressions  of  the  field  investi¬ 
gators* 


Description  of  the  Event 

Bakersfield,  California  is  the  county  teat  of  prosperous  Her a  County, 
at  the  southern  end  of  the  San  Joaquin  Valley*  The  city,  located  113  ^1" 
north  of  Los  Angeles,  la  the  focal  point  of  a  diversified  industrial,  agri¬ 
cultural,  and  trade  area*  The  metropolitan  area  includes  nearly  122,000  people, 
end  its  trade  area  embraces  about  a  quarter  of  a  million  people* 

The  August  22nd  earthquake  was  the  second  major  quake  in  19>2  to  hit 
southern  California*  The  first  occurred  on  July  21,  end  occasioned  severe 
damage  in  the  rural  town  of  Tehachapi,  hS  miles  away*  However,  other  thaw 
slightly  damaging  a  few  public  buildings  (particularly,  the  general  hospital 
and  several  school  buildings),  the  first  quake  had  little  direct  effect  on 
Bakersfield.  Tho  second  qr»ke,  with  a  magnitude  of  a  little  over  6,  and  its 
epicenter  very  near  Bakersfield,  occurred  at  3 till  P.M.,  August  22nd.  lb* 
central  business  district  was  hardest  hit.  At  tho  time  of  the  quake  this  area 
was  crowded  with  its  daily  complement  of  workers  and  shoppers.  Although  damage 
extended  over  98  city  blocks,  and  ran  into  tbs  millions,  only  2  persons  wars 
killed,  and  33  injured.  Almost  All  of  the  damage  was  done  to  public  buildings 
and  private  businesses.  Damage  to  private  homes,  for  the  most  part,  was  negli¬ 
gible  .  Because  the  residential  areas  remained  intact,  there  were  no  problems  of 
a  mass  nature,  such  as  feeding  and  housing  homeless  people. 


Problems  of  the  Study  and  Activities  of  the  Field  Teem 

Three  members  of  the  Disaster  Research  Team  arrived  in  Bakersfield  on 
Monday  morning,  August  2$ .  With  several  different  problems  in  mind  upon  which 
to  focus  study,  they  spent  the  first  two  days  engaging  in  preliminary  observa¬ 
tion  and  emloratory  interviewing.  On  the  basis  of  this  initial  analysis  of 
the  situation,  tho  following  problems  were  chosen  as  being  most  significant 
and  fruitful  for  study  in  this  disasters 


1*  The  gffscta  of  Disaster  on  fork  Groggs*  Sine*  tbs  centrsl 
business  district  was  tbs  hardest  hit  sod  because  the  quake  occurred 
at  a  ties  whan  the  district  was  crowded  with  people  at  their  Jobe,  the 
quake  offered  a  unique  opportunity  to  a  tody  the  social  and  psycholo¬ 
gical  reactions  of  people  who  are  in  a  work  situation*  Free  usably, 
war  tins  disasters  will  frequently  affeot  people  while  they  are  at  work, 
and  will  involve  the  kind  of  work  groups  which  are  found  in  and  near 
the  central  business  districts  of  a  city*  Prior  to  the  Sakerefiali 
quake,  moat  of  our  studies  had  been  concerned  with  disasters  involving 
a  social  matrix  composed  of  f sally  groups*  We  can  assuma  that  different 
problems  will  arise  in  connection  with  the  reactions  of  people  who  are 
exposed  to  disaster  in  a  work  situation*  It  wm*.  decided,  therefore, 
to  choose  for  intensive  study  a  representative  sample  of  the  types  of 
institutions  of  work  found  in  and  near  a  central  business  district** 

Five  institutions  were  selected  for  study:  lbs  selection  aimed 
at  a  range  of  variation  with  reference  to  the  following  criteria:  geo¬ 
graphic  location,  damage  tc  structure,  nature  of  enterprise,  else  of 
establishment,  type  of  management  (l*e*,  local,  chain  or  public  oenar- 
ship),  socio-economic  status  of  employees  and  naafoer  of  fatalities  and 
casualties*  In  each  of  these  institutions  the  attempt  was  mads  to 
interview  people  at  various  levels  of  tbs  i^loyee-osploysr  hierarchy* 

Salient  faota  about  the  five  institutions  selected  for  study 
are  given  belew.  With  the  exception  of  tK  hospital,  they  axe  listed 
In  order  by  the  amount  of  destruction  sustained  by  the  structure  in 
which  ihe  institution  is  located* 

a*  A  retail  weswn's  apparel  shop  connected  with  a 
national  chain  and  employing  about  15  persons.  It  was  located 
in  the  central  business  district,  and  was  almost  totally 
destroyed.  Cbs  of  the  two  fatalities  in  the  coauaity  occurred 
hers.  Seven  of  the  employees  present  at  the  ties  of  the  earth¬ 
quake  were  interviewed* 

b.  A  locally  owned  retail  department  store  employing 
approximately  275  people.  Fronting  a  city  block  In  the  middle 
of  the  business  district,  it  suffered  about  60-70%  damage.  One 
department  in  the  store  was  chosen  for  intensive  study*  Five 
of  the  personnel  in  this  department  were  interviewed.  Informal 
Interviews  also  were  conducted  with  various  officials  in  the 
store's  hierarchy* 

o*  A  laundry  and  linen  supply  company  located  os  the 
periphery  of  the  central  basiness  district.  Fart  of  a  state¬ 
wide  chain,  it  employs  29  people.  It  suffered  about  255  damage, 
and  three  casualties  occurred  among  its  employees.  Seven  of 
the  eqployota  present  at  tba  time  of  the  quake  were  interviewed* 


•  A  study  of  the  reactions  of  the  thousand*  of  sbopperr  in  the  central 
business  district  that  day  was  also  considered.  However,  it  was  discovered 
upon  an  analysis  of  the  situation  that  the  personnel  and  resources  required 
for  such  a  study  was  considerably  beyond  that  available  to  the  field  investi¬ 
gators.  Such  a  study  therefore  had  to  be  set  aside  in  this  particular  field 
investigation. 


d*  1  searings  and  loan  office  situated  in  the  central 
business  district  and  employing  28  people*  Tha  building  suf¬ 
fered  about  1#  damage*  Fourteen  of  the  office  workers  pre¬ 
sent  the  day  of  the  quake  were  intend  owed. 

e*  The  county  hospital  with  a  capacity  of  ?60  beds , 
situated  at  the  edge  of  town.  All  but  one  wing  of  the  hospital 
bad  to  be  evacuated*  Eleven  persons,  moat  of  then  holding  key 
positions  in  tbs  hospital's  hierarchy,  were  interviewed. 

2*  Erpectaticas  and  Arris  ties  In  delation  to  Rahavior  in 
Disasters*  The  people  most  highly  involved  in  tha  August  earthquakes 
were  those  in  the  central  business  district*  In  addition,  these  were 
the  persons  who,  by  constant  attendance  at  places  of  work  in  the  busi¬ 
ness  area,  felt  most  highly  threatened  by  the  possibility  of  future 
quakes*  Therefore,  the  parsons  interviewed  in  the  work  situation  also 
provided  a  janple  of  tha  population  cost  subject  to  anxiety. 

3*  Institutional  Adaptations  to  Disasters.  Another  important 
problem  area  for  study  concerned  the  adaptations  which  various  institu¬ 
tions  xake  to  tha  possibility  of  recurrent  disasters.  Here  we  aski 
Under  what  circumstances  do  various  institutions  prepare  for  disasters? 
lhat  plans  are  wads?  How  affective  are  these  plans? 

A  number  of  formal  and  informal  interviews  with  officials  in 
various  public  and  private  institutions  were  conducted  in  order  to  as¬ 
certain  the  extent  to  which  various  Institutions  in  the  comunity  had 
prepared  and  were  preparing  for  tha  eventuality  of  future  disasters* 

During  trvs  course  of  sight  days  of  field  work,  the  Banters  of  the  Dis¬ 
aster  l?35oarch  Tsrn  gathered  a  total  of  k$  intensive  formal  interviews,  of  which 
30  vdra  tepo- recorded  and  15  verbatim  written  accounts.  In  addition,  approxi- 
ffstcly  a  cor.on  informal  intonitws  wore  conducted  with  various  koj  officials  and 
epecicl  respondent 3.  The  interview  were  further  supplemented  by  personal  ob¬ 
servations  and  analyses  of  nov*? paper  accounts,  operational  disaster  plans,  and 
other  documents* 


Preliminary  Findings 

The  following  findings  energed  from  a  preliminary  review  of  the  data  by 
rerbera  of  the  field  teem.  These  findings  should  be  viewed  as  tentative  and 
subject  to  revision  and  modification  on  the  basis  of  more  detailed  and  system¬ 
atic  analysis  of  the  interview  protocols* 

A*  Work  Situation 


L.  In  work  groups  which  were  characterised  by  a  high  degree  of 
social  solidarity,  the  renders  of  tho  work  group  tended  to  be  highly 
oonaitiva  to  the  actions  of  each  other  during  the  crisis  period,  and 
built  up  their  lines  of  activity  in  reference  to  one  another*  In  work 
groupe  wtere  the  members  wars  mors  loosely  tied  together,  the  members 
appeared  to  be  less  aware  of  the  actions  of  others,  and  built  up  their 
actions  without  reference  to  what  others  were  doing*  The  actions  of 
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the  ■amber*  of  nor*  socially  cohesive  groups,  therefor*,  were  group- 
oriented,  where**  the  actions  of  ee fiber*  of  loosely  organised  groups 
wen  usually  Indiri dually— orim tad. 

Top  wrap 3a,  sobs  panic  flight  occurred  in  one  of  tbs  latter 
groups,  whereas  In  one  socially  cohesive  work  group  the  members  wen 
solicitous  of  the  welfare  of  one  another.  In  the  non  loosely  organ¬ 
ised  group,  activity  was  not  controlled  by  the  behavior  of  others  as 
it  was  aaong  the  aenbers  of  the  sore  socially  cohesive  work  grasp* 

In  fact,  in  the  foner  as  over  against  the  latter  group,  seas  of  tbs 
individuals  wen  not  even  consciously  aware  of  the  action  of  otters 
who  were  present  and  in  close  physical  proximity  with  then* 

2.  Persons  in  the  work  situation  who  held  wanagerial  or 
supervisory  positions  tended  to  he  highly  aware  of  their  responsibili¬ 
ties  daring  the  crisis  period,  and  acted  in  tens  of  the*.  For  sxawple, 
almost  all  such  persons  incurred  the  danger  of  re-entering  damaged 
buildings  immediately  after  the  quake  in  order  to  safeguard  business 
property.  Sven  non-eupervisory  personnel  who  held  some  position  of 
responsibility  generally  tended  to  act  in  the  same  way.  For  cample, 
the  tellers  responsible  for  the  cash  at  their  windows  returned  inside 
the  savings  ard  loan  office  after  the  quake  to  place  the  money  in  a 
safe  place* 

3.  In  a  number  of  cases,  eons  employees  did  not  have  complete 
faith  Ir.  the  assurance  of  management  that  it  was  safe  to  go  back  to 
work  in  partially  damaged  buildings.  In  a  few  cases,  when  exceptional 
danger  had  been  experienced  in  the  piece  of  work,  they  voiced  nmrill- 
ingneas  to  return  to  work.  Most  employees  fait  that  there  was  more 
danger  at  their  places  of  eaployxent  than  at  home.  However,  despite 
this  apprehension,  almost  all  o^lwyeea  returned  to  work*  This  wee 
true  even  of  those  who  had  voiced  the  gr?«te*t  unwillingness  to  resume 
work.  The  following  factors  seem  to  be  involved  in  this  return  to 
work* 


a.  First,  it  sesssd  evident  that  fear  of  losing  their 
Jobe  was  not  a  factor.  Management  did  not  hold  this  up  as  a 
threat  and  most  employee*  felt  that,  if  they  really  did  not 
want  to  return,  they  did  not  hare  to  at  that  time. 

b.  The  fact  that  management  itself  was  undergoing  the 
threat  of  returning  to  work  in  partially  damaged  buildings 
appeared  to  be  significant.  Uany  employees  expressed  the 
feeling  that  it  must  be  reasonably  safe  if  management  personnel 
themealvee  re  tame  u  to  work. 

c.  there  was  cceriderebl*  informal  group  pressure  to 
return  to  work.  Bscaus#  other  employees  were  returning  to  work, 
individuals  felt  that  they  also  should  get  back  cn  the  job. 

d.  There  was  a  feeling  cn  the  part  of  many  worker*  that 
since  they  had  gone  through  one  harrowing  experience  without 
any  physical  injury,  they  could  survive  another.  This  feeling. 
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however,  vts  not  sharsd  by  those  who  had  undergone  excep¬ 
tional  exposure  to  danger.  The  evidence  suggests  that  the 
people  who  felt  they  had  narrow  escapes  from  death  or  in¬ 
jury  constituted  a  considerable  proportion  of  those  persons 
who  voiced  unwillingness  to  go  back  to  work. 

e.  Many  managerial  and  supervisory  personnel  re¬ 
ported  that  they  reported  back  for  work  because  of  loyalty 
to  the  company.  How  important  a  factor  this  actually  was* 
however,  can  be  determined  only  by  a  detailed  analysis  of 
the  data. 

It.  Because  they  had  gone  through  the  experience  of  the  earth¬ 
quake  together,  there  was  a  heightening  of  group  solidarity  in  ease 
of  the  work  groups.  This  seens  to  have  been  in  part  a  function  of 
the  previous  degree  of  group  solidarity.  Those  groups  which  had  a 
high  degree  of  solidarity  previous  to  the  quake  wars  the  ones  which 
showed  the  greatest  increase  In  solidarity* 

5.  is  soon  as  possible  following  the  quake  almost  all  workers 
left  the  central  business  distriot.  Normal  work  was  coapis tely  dis¬ 
rupted  for  that  day.  There  were  at  least  two  reasons  for  this  exodus. 
First,  as  long  as  they  remained  in  the  area,  they  were  subjected  to 
the  continual  threat  of  collapsing  structures  and  aftershocks.  Second, 
there  was  a  general  desire  to  o  on  tact  relatives* 

Ihe  fact  that  people  fron  the  central  business  district  were 
leaving  the  arms  as  rapidly  as  possible,  and  people  in  outlying  dis¬ 
tricts  were  converging  on  the  business  district  to  see  what  had  hap¬ 
pened,  resulted  in  a  tremendous  traffic  Jsa  which  impeded  the  -policing 
of  the  area.  Potentially  this  nay  have  become  a  very  serious  problem 
if,  for  example,  there  had  been  many  casualties  and  ambulances  had  to 
get  through.  -  The  fire  chief  reported  difficulties  in  maneuvering  his 
trucks  into  positions  where  they  would  be  able  to  cops  with  outbreaks 
of  fire,  which  fortunately  did  not  occur,  is  it  developed,  the  situa¬ 
tion  did  not  necessitats  the  maintenance  of  dear  channels  for  traffio 
of  emergency  vehicles  but  this,  as  one  official  put  it,  was  "a  ease  of 
pure  luck." 

6.  Most  establishments  reported  a  loss  in  work  efficiency  and 
productivity  in  the  first  few  days  following  tbs  resumption  of  work 
activities.  This  appears  to  be  due  to  at  least  two  factors)  (a)  Tbs 
general  apprehensiveness  of  workers,  manifested  ir.  nervousness,  diffi¬ 
culties  in  concentration,  and  increased  talks,  'venose;  and  (b)  A.  break¬ 
down  of  the  previous  organisation  of  work  both  Lthin  and  between  busi¬ 
ness  establishments;  and  until  new  patterns  wai_  "irked  out,  therm  was 
an  inevitable  degree  of  confusion. 

B*  Expectations  and  Anxieties 

1.  Nearly  all  of  the  persons  interviewed  had  almost  Immediately 
defined  the  situation  correctly  as  an  earthquake.  This  appears  to  have 
been  due  to  previous  experience  with  the  July  quake  and  its  aftershocks. 
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2*  Some  of  the  wepondente  had  a  predefined  oooraa  of  action 
which  they  followed  during  the  crisis  period.  They  had  rehearsed  in 
their  nlnds  what  they  should  do  (e.g.,  dive  under  a  desk,  run  to  the 
back  of  the  building*  etc. )  and  whan  the  quake  hit*  they  attested  to 
follow  their  plans.  Such  premeditations  appear  to  hare  beer  occasioned* 
in  part*  by  the  recent  experiences  with  earthquakes.  In  addition*  fol¬ 
lowing  the  first  quake*  soma  of  the  buelnees  firms'  employees  had  been 
advised  of  the  safest  aeasuree  to  take  in  the  event  of  another  earth¬ 
quake. 

■  The  evidence  indicates*  however*  that  moat  people  did  not  hxvs 
a  premeditated  course  of  action.  Furthermore*  at  the  eolation  of  the 
field  work  it  was  the  impression  of  the  field  team  that  most  residents  * 
still  had  not  worked  out  any  individual  plan  of  action  to  be  followed 
in  the  event  of  another  quake. 

3#  Although,  more  earthquakes  were  expected*  the  experianos  of 
easing  through  the  quake  physically  unscathed  had  the  affeet  of  dimin¬ 
ishing  the  level  of  anxiety  in  some  eases.  In  other  eases*  the  lmval 
of  anxiety  was  increased.  What  factors  wars  involved  in  tills  Increased 
anxiety  among  sane  groups  of  the  general  population*  can  be  established 
only  upon  further  analysis  of  the  data. 

C.  Institutional  Adaptations 

Except  for  the  two  instances  discussed  below*  the  field  investigators 
found  or  hoard  of  no  formal  institutions  or  establishments  which  bad  made  con¬ 
crete  plans  in  anticipation  of  earthquakes.  There  appeared  to  have  been  no 
preparations  prior  to  the  August  22nd  quake*  and*  at  the  time  of  the  field 
study*  no  evidence  of  preparations  to  deal  with  possible  future  quakes.  The 
two  major  exceptions  were  the  fire  department  and  the  county  hospital. 

1.  The  F  re  Department.  After  the  August  quake*  the  city  fire 
department  devised  and  was  pu-ting  into  operation  a  master  plan  to  cops 
with  future  disasters.  The  department  had  learned  from  the  recent  quake 
hew  easily  its  communications  could  be  disrupted.  Consequently*  its 
plan  emphasized  maintenance  of  contact  among  all  units  during  a  crisis. 

For  example,  mobile  radio  transmitters  were  strategically  placed  dure-  sh¬ 
out  the  city,  substitute  sources  of  power  {  i  <  a .  *  generators)  wore  placed 
in  safe  locations*  and  an  elaborate*  da  tailed  procedure  was  worked  out 
so  that  in  any  eventuality*  all  fire  stations  and  most  units  would  have 
same  sort  of  contact  rtth  a  central  fire  headquarters. 

Fearful  that  another  quake  night  set  off  many  scattered  firms* 

■»  j  department  In  its  master  plan  provided  for  a  distribution  of  equipment 
a:<4  resources  designed  for  the  broadest  possible  coverage  of  the  area  for 
witch  it  was  responsible. 

2.  The  County  Hospital.  During  the  years  1950-1951  the  hospital 
hid  davelopgJ'aTlle tailed,  civilian  defense  emergency  (dan.  This  dealt  with 
r  .  clems  of  handling  the  large  influx  of  emergency  cases  that  might  be 

cpected  in  wartime  disasters*  under  possible  conditions  of  lack  of  power* 
„  s,  communications*  etc.  It  did  not,  however*  take  up  the  difficulties 
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that  night  iris*  if  the  hospital  iteolf  vers  damaged,  and  did  not 
consider  evscaation  as  a  possible  exigency*  Therefore  the  plan  had 
somewhat  limited  applicability  to  the  specific  problems  arising  la 
this  particular  emergency* 

In  this  caser  since  only  a  few  casualties  of  the  quake  were 
admitted  to  the  hospital,  there  was  no  problem  of  an  unusually  large 
patient  load.  The  problems  that  did  arise  revolved  around  the  task 
of  removing  patients  from  quake-damaged  portions  of  the  hospital  and 
of  reins tituting  relatively  routine  hospital  procedures  in  structures 
built  and  equipped  for  non-medical  purposes* 

However,  the  existence  of  a  plan  helped  in  two  respects s 

a.  The  very  process  of  thinking  through  problems  of 
putting  the  hospital  on  an  emergency  basis  had  the  effect  of 
sensitizing  personnel  in  advance  to  what  they  would  be  faced 
with,  enabling  them  to  consider  some  problems  before  they 
actually  arose* 

b*  Since  the  plan  laid  out  the  distribution  of  beda 
and  facilities  for  emergency  wards,  the  hospital  was  able  to 
deal  with  earthquake  damage  to  many  of  its  wards  by  moving 
tb*m  to  the  undamaged  wing  and  to  other  buildings  on  the 
grounds,  according  to  the  emergency  plan.  The  major  diffi¬ 
culty  in  this  was  sheer  lack  of  space*  This  was  handled  by 
discharging  as  many  patients  as  possible,  and  sending  other* 
home  on  leave.  A  number  of  patients  were  seat  to  other 
hospitals  with  which  there  were  previous  working  arrangements* 

The  rest  ware  moved  either  to  other  buildings  on  the  hospital 
grounds  or  into  the  undamaged  wing* 

Sett'  L  up  wards  in  other  buildings  which  were  not  equipped 
for  such  purposes,  entailed  difficulties  which  were  not  critical,  but 
were  largely  of  a  nuisance  order.  A  number  of  nurses  interviewed  were 
disturbed  by  such  things  as  not  having  enough  wash  basins,  lack  of 
medicine  chests,  lack  of  buzzers,  etc*  Along  with  spatial  separation 
from  major  hospital  facilities,  such  as  X-ray  machines,  and  the  food, 
plant,  these  were  regarded  not  as  insurmountable  problems,  but  largely 
in  the  nature  of  an  added  burden  in  carrying  out  routine  activities* 

The  fact  that  the  hospital,  because  of  the  great  space  problem, 
did  not  admit  elective  cases  of  any  kind,  created  a  great  backlog  of 
cases  which  eventually  would  have  to  be  hospitalised*  This  constitu¬ 
ted  one  of  the  major  problems  facing  the  administration  at  the  time 
the  field  etudy  was  conducted*  This  was  clearly  one  of  the  prime 
reasons  why  the  hospital  administration  felt  it  necessary  to  get  back  i 

into  its  normal  operating  routine  as  quickly  as  possible*  ' 
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Appendix  B-6 

B«port  on  a  Plant  Explosion, 

St.  Psalj  Hinneaota,  February  8,  ISSl 
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(  HEFQBT  OS  A  HJflTI  BTLOSKM, 

st.  nun,  hboesota,  TEsmsz  8, 1951 


IHTROIXJCTDHr  SUBCBT 

At  approximately  8*20  AJf.  on  February  8,  1951,  an  explosion  occurred 
Is  the  St.  Paul,  Minnesota  plant  of  the  Minnesota  Mining  and  Manufacturing 
Company.  The  blast  occurred  without  prior  warning.  It  killed  lit  persons,  in¬ 
jured  over  50  others,  and  canned  physical  damage  estimated  at  over  on*  Billion 
dollars.  According  to  the  county  ooroner,  "the  effect  of  the  blast  could  be 
ooapared  to  that  which  Bight  occur  in  a  bcsfcing."  Engineers  later  estimated 
that  the  explosion  was  equivalent  to  the  power  of  two  1000  pound  boats. 

This  explosion  is  of  Interest  to  parsons  ocnoemed  with  disaster 
{  '  preparedness  because  it  illustrates  the  effects  of  an  instantaneous  type  of 

disaster.  A  disaster  of  this  type  occurs  imediataly,  without  warning,  mod 
contains  the  elements  of  surprise  and  shook.  Because  the  populace  is  gn»M+ 
to  erect  physical,  psychological,  and  social  defenses,  it  tends  to  Bsxlalse 
end  accentuate  the  deaths,  injuries,  physical  damage,  and  tha  elements  of  con¬ 
fusion,  and  personal  and  social  disorganisation.  ItMle  tha  eaas  cited  bare 
was  focalised  and  restriotod  In  a  cope,  it  illustrates  certain  problem  that 
are  likely  to  be  net  in  a  sore  widespread  disaster  of  the  asm  type.  Hence, 

£  report  of  the  effects  of  this  disaster  on  indtiTidnals  and  ccmnmity  organi¬ 
sation  nsj  be  of  value  In  drrising  methods  for  coping  with  tha  problem  which 
it  raises. 

{  The  findings  incorporated  in  this  report  are  baaed  upon  intensive 

interviews  with  ten  persons  closely  involved  in  the  explosion,  supplemented 
by  extensive  nowepspsr  accounts,  fixe  findings  and  reoomeadatioc*  presented 
should  be  viewed  as  tentative  and  subject  to  farther  testing  in  similar  types 
of  situations. 


BE0QM5TRUC  TTCM  OF  Vnfi  SITOITKH 

Tbs  Minnesota  Mining  and  Msauf  acturing  Company  plant,  engaged  in  the 
manufacture  of  tapes  end  abrasives.  Is  situated  in  a  highly  industrialised 
area  of  St.  Paul.  It  consists  of  a  cluster  of  li  reinforced  concrete  buildings 
connected  by  a  network  of  underground  tunnels.  An  estimated  600  to  1,000 
workers  were  In  the  plant  at  the  tine  of  the  explosion. 

Tha  explosion  originated  in  the  six>story  minerals  of  the 

plant.  Operations  in  this  building  consist  vtilvue  granules  or 

grits  used  on  abrasives  backed  by  cloth  or  pr^por.  The  reported  cause  of  the 
explosion  was  a  leak  in  a  groundfloor  butane  gas  fumsco,  used  in  treating 
minerals  for  the  manufacture  of  abrasivtM. 


PHYSICAL  EFFECTS  OF  THE  ETPlOSICi 


The  explosion  ripped  through  the  minerals  hell  ding,  dropped  the  cement 
grounrifloor  into  the  basement  of  the  building,  uprooted  machinery  and  hurled 
chunks  of  concrete  and  other  debris  through  the  structure  and  into  tunnel* 
connected  buildings  nearby*  It  blew  out  hundreds  of  vindsva  in  the  building; 
caved  in  vails,  blew  out  doors,  and  overturned  and  washed  a  boxcar  on  a  rail* 
road  siding  outside  the  building*  Following  the  path  of  least  resistance,  the 
blast  shot  through  the  connecting  tunnels  and  elevator  shafts;  it  bulged  out 
the  aides  of  the  elevator  shaft  in  the  administration  a  block  (>00 

feet)  aaroy  and  caused  the  elevator  to  drop  to  the  bottom*  The  explosion  also 
broke  electrical  lines,  steam  and  water  pipes,  and  the  telephone  system  in 
the  plant*  It  blew  out  much  of  the  glace  vail  of  a  neighboring  factory  build* 
ing,  and  broke  numerous  windows  in  stored  and  factories  id  thin  a  radius  of 
eight  blocks*  Residents  up  to  a  mile  and  one-half  any  said  they  fait  the 
blast  and  the  sound  was  reported  aa  far  as  it  to  5  adlea  from  the  plant* 

Of  the  eleven  persons  who  died  within  a  day  of  the  explosion,  seven  of 
the  victims  were  killed  where  they  stood;  two  died  esrocte  to  the  hospital; 
two  died  at  tbs  hospital*  Three  of  the  more  than  $0  Injured  persona  died  with¬ 
in  a  period  of  10  days  following  the  explosion*  All  ware  reported  to  have  died 
from  internal  injuries  caused  by  concussion.  Sow  of  the  victims  were  die- 
meabered;  at  least  one  was  decapitated;  sow  were  burned*  A  peculiar  feature 
of  the  doad  and  injured  was  their  steel  gray  color— a  result  of  the  abrasive 
dust  which  was  blown  into  thair  clothing  and  akin  by  the  explosion*  Presumably 
most  of  those  killed  were  on  or  near  tha  ground  or  basement  levels,  because 
some  employees  escaped  without  injury  from  upper  stories  of  tha  structure* 


PSYCHOLOGICAL  AHD  SOCIAL  EFFECTS  OF  THE  TOLDSKB 


1*  Since  there  was  no  prior  warning  that  an  explosion  was  imminent, 
the  population  in  tha  plant  and  in  the  surrounding  area  was  caught  completely 
by  surprise*  Sacs  workers  reported  that  they  did  not  even  hear  a  sound*  The 
impact  of  the  explosion  apparently  rendered  them  unconscious  lamediately* 
Others  reported  hearing  a  "dull  thud"  or  "a  terrific  roar*  followed  by  the 
frill  cf  ecGcreta,  tho  crashing  of  rills,  etc*  The  immediate  reactions  of  the 
conscious  Gurri vora  was  a  senna  of  confusion,  bewilderment,  and  Inability  to 
sot*  There  was  confusion  regarding  the  source  ox'  the  explosion  and  therefor# 
a  confused  sense  regarding  the  course  of  action  to  be  takes* 

2.  Host  persona  tended  to  interpret  the  explosion  in  terms  of  their 
own  iBRodiate  surroundings.  Each  of  the  persons  interviewed  reported  a  dif¬ 
ferent  interpretation.  Several  workers  interpreted  it  as  the  cropping  of 
various  types  of  equipment  or  nachinery  in  upper  floors  of  the  building 
(presses,  oil  drum,  etc.);  one  believed  it  to  be  tha  drop  of  an  alsnvbor;  a 
woman  living  in  a  homo  a  block  away  interpreted  it  as  tha  explosion  of  her 
oil  <<;tove,  etc.  Another  woman  in  a  nearby  house  reported  that  aha  thought  it 
was  the  stem  benb.  In  most  cases  there  was  no  realisation  of  tha  magnitude 
of  the  disaster  until  after  tha  various  escape  actions  had  bean  taken* 


3.  ndfl  initial,  nonantary  period  of  eonfusion  appears  to  hara  bean 
followed  by  a  sadden  sharp  awareness  of  the  threat  to  personal  survival,  parti* 
ealarly  on  the  part  of  the  workers  in  the  disaater-struok  building.  The  sight 
and  sound  of  falling  debris,  the  dust- laden  air  which  gars  the  appearance  of 
clouds  of  aaoke  and  the  sudden  darkness  produced  by  the  dertruction  of  sileo- 
trical  lines  tended  to  ereka  sente  fear  reactions. 

2u  These  fear  reactions  wars  heightened  mi.  reinforced  by  the  aoana 
and  screens  of  the  injured  and  the  perception  of  others  attempting  to  floe  trm 
the  boilding.  Panic  and  flight  ware  characteristic  reactions  following  the 
awareness  of  personal  danger.  The  following  personal  accounts  illustrate  the 
coraon  preoccupation  with  escape  frost  the  threatening  situation t 

a.  Machine  operator  on  2nd  floor  of  minerals  building  (this 
man  had  discovered  the  gas  leak  and  allegedly  was  on  his  way  to  report 
it)  s 


I  was  on  the  second  floor  at  the  time  of  the  explosion. 
When  I  cans  to  I  was  in  the  basesont  of  the  building.  The 
dost  sad  minerals  end  everything  was  crashing  all  around. 
My  first  thought  after  I  got  straightened  In  my  mind  was 
that  something  would  fell  on  me  and  finish  ms.  I  fought 
that  detm  end  then  my  main  thought  was  to  figure  a  way 
to  got  out  as  soon  as  X  found  I  was  able  to  move  without 
any  trouble.  I  can  truthfully  say  when  X  heard  the  moan¬ 
ing  and  crying  of  the  others  I  did  get  quite  panicky*  X 
headed  in  the  direction  of  t  window}  in  mj  mind's  eye  X 
was  still  on  the  second  flcci-o  I  saw  a  red  light  and  X 
hooded  torard  that,  when  1  raw  it  was  fire,  so  I  headed 
back  the  other  way.  X  be  car  .e  weak  bo  X  eat  on  a  pises 
of  effntat  block  and  while  1  was  sitting  there  X  fait  a 
draft  tzi  it  ocrcrcd  to  rtnirs  po  cad  to  I  went  toward  the 
draft  and  die  covered  a  window  where  the  wall  had  blown 
out.  X  crawled  out— it  happened  to  be  ground  level— and 
several  men  esw  me  cooing  out  and  they  helped  ms  into  the 
nearest  police  ear  that  cams  up  and  they  took  me  to  the 
hospital. 

b.  Shipping  clerk  on  first  floors 

All  X  wiffl1  was  a  terrific  explosion  end  bricks 
falling  all  crottnd  so.  X  guess  X  was  knocked  out.  People 
were  seresadng  all  around  no.  Vert  to  me  on  the  floor 
was  .  (ceother  aoployve).  Vs  got  up  together  and 
ran  cut 'of'tha  building. 

o.  Coding  clerk  on  asoond  floor* 

X  don't  rae saber  hearing  any  explosion.  X  must  have 
been  knocked  unconscious.  Khan  I  ease  to  I  was  30  fast 
away  from  the  place  I'd  been.  There  was  a  gosh  of  flame 
and  anoka  costing  up  the  elevator  shaft  whan  I  earns  to. 
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X  just  started  nnta|t  Lot*  of  other  people  nn 
running  too*  That'#  hsv  I  know  share  to  go* 

4.  Laboratory  tochnldao  m  sixth  floors 

X  groped  my  mgr  oat  into  the  Min  room  and  f esad 
chaos.  £11  tbs  lights  sere  out  and  a  vail  vis  blcvn 
In*  There  nr*  an  on  the  floor  covered  vith  debris* 

X  pulled  chants  of  esmmxt  off  their  heads  and  want 
down  to  the  fifth  floor  In  ths  dark*  There  vers  more 
bodies  there,  but  X  couldn't  do  anything  for  than,  mo 
1  kept  going  6m m  to  ths  fourth  floor*  I  hollered  to 
fir-taken*  They  raised  a  ladder  and  got  no  out*  (Ko 
was  later  treated  at  the  hospital  for  shook*) 

e*  A  company  guard  standing  in  ths  doonray  of  an  adjaeant 
building! 

X  heard  a  dull  ibid,  followed  by  a  terrific  roar* 

The  doorway  vhers  I  was  standing  blew  out,  but  It 
didn't  hit  ns*  X  vtahed  as  people  ran  out,  eons  of 
than  scroanlng  and  injured*  Then  I  ran  to  call  for 
help* 

f •  k  maintenance  men  cm  the  sixth  floor* 

Six  or  sight  of  us  became  panicky  vhen  ve  found 
the  etairvaya  blocked  by  chunks  of  ooncrete*  The 
duet,  vhieh  looked  like  amok*,  mads  us  think  that 
the  building  vas  1m  flaw  below  ca*  After  being 
Finicky  for  e  while,  ve  cslacd  dora  and  put  our  hoods 
tegotU'ir*  Ka  dccitbd  re  «c>‘olu  mum  it  to  the  fifth 
floor  by  oracling  orar  tike  debris* 

5*  The  lasedlate  concern  tor  personal  safety  and  the  period  of  panic 
and  flight  oseo’js  fcb#  curvi-vora  was  fallowed  by  a  rotam  of  aossa  dsgree  of  self- 
control  end  a  heightened  avcrunsM  of  ether  ptreons*  The  teediate  concaru 
for  self  gave  way  to  a  concern  for  other  persona*  This  took  several  forms* 

a*  &S3D."  the  uninjured  or  *li»3i*ly  injured*  t be  reaction  of 
panic  and  flight  eubslf ri  ttbea  they  pcrccdvud  tbit  the  irradiate  danger 
to  tbeuslvee  had  losaened*  See*  of  the  survivors  tWK'l  to  assist 
the  injured  ovaa  before  they  thosel-eo  had  escaped  from  taa  boilding* 
In  Roat  cases,  however,  this  maa  dene  only  after  they  had  assured 
their  ovn  safety* 

b.  Persons  in  the  lightly  damaged  buildings  in  the  plant  ware 
cswAf?  the  first  to  recover  from  ths  Initial  oonfueioa  and  tha  first  to 
undarteks  informal  rescue  and  relief  work*  The  lessor  threat  to  per¬ 
sonal  aafoty  appears  to  have  mubled  then  to  recover  more  quickly  frem 
the  impact  sod  organise  their  behavior*  The  greater  threat  in  the 
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minerals  building  ewtd  nore  mirt  fright  tad  pule  reactions  which 
had  to  be  ceereot  before  behavior  m  brought  under  oantrd* 

«•  Jsag  the  injured  she  ware  trapped  by  dabris  or  enable  tr 
■onre  beeense  of  their  injuries,  the  1—ediate  reactions  took  the  font 
•  of  violent  screwing  and  concern  over  their  rescue*  After  a  period  of 
tine,  this  gave  way  to  ooneern  over  their  fanHies  and  relatives* 
Persons  who  assisted  la  thfir  reecoe  reported  that  they  eaanad  to  here 
but  one  thing  on  their  nlnds*  "They  kept  sayings  'Oh!  ny  poor  wife 
and  kids  ••••  fib!  poor  wife  and  kids  I'  They  apoke  as  if  they 
had  little  hope*" 

6*  Sons  of  the  survivors  underwent  a  double  anotional  ahock—the 
first  from  the  physical  insect  of  the  explosion  and  the  second  when  they  saw 
the  neagled  sad  diownbersd  bodies  of  the  deed  end  injured*  The  perception 
of  burned  and  malnsd  bodies  likewise  affected  those  On  the  periphery  of  the 
explosion  who  bed  not  experienced  the  physical  iapact  of  the  explosion  except 
in  light  fom,  but  who  assisted  in  the  rescue  work*  Several  of  these  persons 
who  were  interviewed  wore  than  a  waek  after  the  explosion  showed  evidence  of 
severe  essotional  disturbance  which  they  attributed  to  the  sight  of  badly 
Mangled  bodies* 

7*  The  evidence  indicates  that  severe  anotional  after-effects  and 
persistent  factional  disturbances  did  act  necessarily  coincide  with  the  extent 
of  actual  danger  or  physical  involves ent  in  the  disaster*  Sene  persons  only 
slid nally  involved  in  the  actual  situation  gave  evidence  of  hysteria  and  other 
severe  effective  disturbances,  while  others  who  had  been  near  the  oenter  of 
the  explosion  and  suffered  Injuries  showed  no  severe  or  persistent  anotional 
af tar-effects*  The  persons  who  were  Jjatediately  knocked  unconscious  by  the 
blast,  particularly,  showed  fewer  cssotional  after-effects  than  those  who  had 
regained  conscious* 

8*  Survive  re  frequently  reported  various  psychosomatic  reactions 
lasting  for  periods  of  several  hours  to  More  then  e  week  following  the  explo¬ 
sion*  (Tho  last  interviews  on  i&ich  this  report  is  based  were  obtained  tee 
days  following  the  explosion*  It  way  be  assumsd  that  these  reactions  per¬ 
sisted  beyond  this  til- a  asoong  sons  of  the  survivors*)  Socte  of  the  reactions 
reported  were  chock,  nausea,  voadting,  hysterical  crying,  fainting  or  "faint 
feeling,"  loss  of  appetite,  headschvs,  nervousness,  sleeplessness,  increase 
in  dream  and  night&eres,  inability  to  concentrate,  and  fsslings  of  weakness 
or  exhaustion*  Again,  these  reactions  did  not  necessarily  coincide  with 
those  swat  closely  involved  physically  in  the  explosion*  They  wore  frequently 
manifested  by  persons  only  tdninally  involved  phya i csllyw- • .  g * ,  by  persons  who 
aided  in  the  rescue  work,  a  housewife  living  a  block  from  the  explosion,  and 
by  relatives  and  friends  bereaved  by  the  death  or  injury  of  one  or  nor#  of  the 
workers*  Strong  identification  with  persons  who  died  or  were  injured  in  the 
explosion  tended  to  increase  the  anotional  upsets  and  psycho  somatic  reactions 
of  persona  only  Minimally  involved  physically. 


9* 


The  attitude  of  the  survivors  toward  the  deed  and  seriously 
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Injured  «u  often  characterised  by  a  foaling  of  ambivalsnoe,  typically  eos- 
proasad  in  tho  following  maimer  i  *1  nu  grateful  that  I  vaa  spared  and  at 
tfaa  saaa  time  Z  aaa  sorry  for  those  other  fellows," 

10*  Aa  initial  raliaf  efforts,  as  indicated  abors,  vara  udartakaa 
by  uninjured  or  color  slightly  injured  persons  in  the  immediate  araa«  These 
efforts  vara  sporadie  sad  unorganised—  consisting  of  sets  of  indiviitials  or 
small  groups  of  voters*  these  efforts  consisted  of  lifting  debris  from  the 
injured,  carrying  or  assisting  then  from  tea  building,  covering  workers  ufco 
could  sot  be  sored,  staying  with  the  injured  and  attempting  to  aid  and  esafort 
them  until  help  could  bo  obtained,  sad  similar  sots*  Before  police  aoritalsacee 
had  arrived,  3  lasadry  trucks,  delivering  laundry  to  tho  plant,  vara  pressed 
into  service  as  — errgicy  ambulances* 

11*  tbs  formal  relief  work  was  directed  by  the  Bed  Cross,  who  sounded 
the  disaster  alarm  which  sent  police  and  fir  amen,  ambulances,  sheriff's  squads, 
doctors,  etc*  to  the  scene*  The  organised  relief  work  included  the  fallowing! 
Twelve  fire  rigs  and  12  St*  Paul  police  squads,  including  U  equipped  with  first 
aid  kits  and  stretchers)  2  police  end  lx  private  ambulances  from  St*  Psal,  one 
from  VMte  Bear  Zaks  and  one  from  Earth  St*  Paul)  30  St*  Paul  detectives,  who 
directed  the  crowds)  k  squads  of  county  sheriff's  deputies  sad  12  state  hlgjv- 
way  patrolmen.  Three  Xlimeapolls  fire  rigs  were  sent  to  St*  Paul  to  substi¬ 
tute  fcr  the  12  St*  Pail  rigs  at  the  blast  scan#)  a  Hinaaapolis  smoke  extractor 
vae  sent  to  tee  wrecked  plant* 

Police  blocked  streets  to  traffic  and  pedestrians  far  3  blocks 
around  tee  plant*  Three  Roman  Catholic  priests  ware  escorted  into  the  plant, 
where  they  gave  tee  last  rites  of  the  church  to  the  dead  and  seriously  injured* 
A  Red  Cross  canteen  unit  was  sat  up  on  the  scene,  serving  coffee  to  reseat 
crews*  Stenographers  and  clerks  in  e  bosk  2  blocks  awey  from  the  plant  set  up 
e  coffee  bar  for  reeeus  workers  in  ths  baaewat  of  the  beak,  tea  Bad  Cross 
alerted  all  available  nurses  in  the  surrounding  counties  to  hold  thssj elves 
Tt-'xrf  to  replace  St*  Fcal  rarsss  on  tho  lata  afternoon  and  night  shifts*  After 
a  broadcast  call  fcr  blood  donors,  ths  St*  Paul  Bed  Cross  blood  bank  was  wsaped 
with  volunteers  and  was  able  to  send  out  U7  pints  of  whole  blood  within  an  hour 
and  a  half  of  ths  blast,  along  with  18  plasma  unite*  Over  150  persons  (includ¬ 
ing  60  relatives  of  the  deed  and  injured)  donated  blood)  kOO  ware  turned  sway 
and  vers  asked  to  return  the  following  day  or  later*  lbs  mining  ooopsxy  offi¬ 
cials  notified  the  relatives  of  the  dead  sad  injured  es  soon  as  they  were 
Identified*  teey  later  helped  to  arrange  the  funerals  and  took  steps  tc  pro¬ 
vide  financial  aid  far  the  relatives* 

12*  In  general,  the  respondents  interviewed  felt  that  the  relief  work 
wee  well  handled,  and  there  eppeared  to  be  no  general  resentments  against  tee 
company  or  relief  workers*  Eovrrer,  raxioty  over  a  future  larger  disaster 
was  e  ooanon  reaction*  tea  sight  of  so  great  en  effort  being  put  into  a  dim- 
aster  of  a  foeallsed  nature  appears  to  have  increased  the  anxiety  over  the 
ocowrveaoe  of  a  sore  widespread  disaster*  A  sober  of  persona  specifically 
expressed  fear  or  dread  over  the  consequences  of  an  atonic  bombing* 
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13*  The  sound  of  aoores  of  slrsna  sounded  by  aafeulance* ,  tiro  trucks 
tod  polio*  ear*  going  into  tb*  area  frightened  Muy  person*  end  increased  the 
lsrsl  of  anxiety.  A  nunbar  of  persona  reported  that  ths  sound  of  so  May 
sirens  was  ths  noat  frightening  thing  about  the  whole  disaster* 

lb*  XmedLately  following  the  explosioo  scores  of  anxious  relatives 
and  friends  of  persons  employed  by  the  ecupany  Billed  1a  ths  area*  In  order 
to  diapers#  thia  crowd  and  haaten  the  evacuation  of  eaployeaa  fro*  the  building, 
the  plant  official*  deliberately  started  the  ruwor  that  a  second  explosion  war 
1—inent*  Ihia  moor  was  apparently  effective  in  forcing  the  crowd  back  end 
polios  squads  were  able  to  keep  than  out  of  the  tree  thereafter*  Officials 
contained  of  the  absence  of  a  portable  loud  speaker  systen  to  iaane  instruc¬ 
tions  to  the  crowd  and  relief  workers* 

15*  Boners  were  ths  imeCiatt  and  primary  source  of  information  for 
those  in  the  stricken  area  and  aaong  the  crowd*  These  were  were  concerned 
with  the  mcaber  dead  and  injured,  the  nature  of  the  injuries,  and  the  cause 
of  the  explosion.  Except  for  the  exaggeration  of  the  mxaber  of  dead  and  in- 
Jurad,  the  rumors  were  apparently  based  upon  essentially  correct  information* 

A  later  ruwor- reported  was  that  tb*  gaa  leak  causing  ths  cploeio*  was  known 
two  or  three  dsys  before  the  explosion* 

The  telephona  also  provided  one  of  the  early  sources  of  inf  erne, 
tioa  to  the  residents  of  the  oomunity*  She  telephone  exchangee  in  St*  Paul 
were  reported  to  heve  carried  their  greatest  peek  load  in  history  following  the 
explosion*  The  xost  seriously  affected  exchange*  vers  those  in  the  remediate 
vicdrdty  of  the  plant*  Daepite  radio  appeals  asking  patrons  to  limit  calls 
through  ell  St.  Panl  exchanges,  persons  oontimod  trying  to  call  the  wining 
plant  to  see  if  relatives  were  safe* 

The  radio,  television,  asd  arwr-epera  provided  inforaaticn  to  most 
resident*  of  ti?  l?r;xr  cos  vr'd'y.  Irtrnrnt  xu-vo  flashes  were  broadcast  within 
a  short  tine  after  t ha  explosion,  and  these  appear  to  have  reduced  the  extent 
of  ruaor  circulation* 


sera  maraa  ikpucatiohs 


1*  The  absence  of  a  warning  system  located  near  the  source  of  the 
plosion  probably  caused  a  greater  nvsber  of  deaths  and  injuries  than  would  have 
taken  place  if  even  a  few  accents  warning  had  been  given,  since  the  worker*  were 
not  able  to  take  even  eleacatary  protective  weasures  or  attcopts  at  escape  prior 
to  tho  explosion*  At  least  tvo  workers  had  detected  the  gas  leak  prior  to  the 
explosion  and  were  on  their  way  to  report  it  whan  the  explosion  occurred*  If 
there  had  bean  a  warning  cyatea  nearby,  it  la  lifcoly  that  the  noaber  of  deaths 
and  injuries  night  have  been  considerably  reduced,  if  not  aliainated*  The  possi¬ 
bility  of  ins  tilling  a  readily  aoceacibl*  warning  cysttn  throughout  each  induo- 
trisl  plant  (and  particularly  near  the  source  of  potential  explosions,  fires, 
etc.)  should  be  investigated* 

2*  This  disaster  re- emphasises  the  need  for  a  specific  pre- rehears  sd 
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pin  of  aotloc  to  bo  token  In  the  event  of  disaster.  HI  the  evidence  col- 
leetod  to  doto  indiootoo  that  aatonatio  bodily  habit*  oro  iaportut  in  prevent¬ 
ing  confusion  and  In  aitlgatlng  the  adverse  physical,  psychological,  and  social 
effects  of  disasters*  Each  industrial  establishment,  business,  hone,  ate*, 
needs  to  have  a  pin  which  takes  into  acooust  the  specific  hsssrds,  routes  of 
eswpe  sad  lays  don  the  nodes  of  action  to  be  taken  in  various  contingencies* 
In  erdar  to  bo  incorporated  into  ntoaatlo,  habitual  responses,  saoh  s  plan 
requires  repeated  rehearsal  and  drill*  Without  such  s  plan,  behavior  in  dis¬ 
aster  situations  tends  to  be  uncontrollod,  sad  non- adaptive.  This  disaster 
situation  strongly  emphasises  again  the  fact  that  general  admonitions  prove 
ineffective  in  situations  where  individuals  are  exposed  to  lanedlate  bodily 
danger  or  the  threat  of  such  danger* 

3*  Despite  the  focalized  character  of  this  explosion,  a  major  pro¬ 
portion  of  ths  organised  disaster  ssrvicae  of  the  entire  cowaunity  and  part 
of  other  coaaunitiea  was  utilised*  The  anxieties  and  fears  expressed  by  resi¬ 
dents  regarding  ths  possibility  of  mar e  widespread  future  disasters  therefore 
appear  to  be  essentially  justified  in  fact}  there  seems  to  be  an  actual  tuqrrs- 
parednesa  or  inadequacy  of  the  organised  disaster  services  to  oopo  with  s 
disaster  of  najor  proportions*  A  similar  state  of  unpreparedaess  is  reported 
to  exist  in  other  ccsscndties.  In  vies  of  this  fact,  it  would  appear  expedient 
to  develop  In  each  coeaunity  an  organisation  of  trained  volunteer  unite  of 
civilians  able  and  willing  to  go  to  work  in  the  event  of  serious  disasters* 
Focalised  disasters  of  the  present  type  would  provide  valuable  training  for 
such  aaito  in  preparing  for  nore  serious  event* *  She  interviews  obtained  in 
the  present  ease  suggest  that  the  citizenry  would  readily  oo operate  in  such  an 
orgeals&tian*  In  fact,  one  of  ths  nost  eoaaaca  suggestions  node  by  those  who 
were  interviewed  was  that  such  an  organisation  was  needed  and  should  be  formed* 

It  is  also  quite  likely  that  sates  of  the  adverse  psychologies! 
effect*  of  die  cuter  situations  would  b«  reduced  or  ellalncitod  by  nobillsisf 
the  civilica  population  in  thin  f*abio».-sin3o  tho  feeling  of  helplessness  or 
inado^rr..' ry  In  pnrtic',p''.t.ii.'g  in  ivliitf  work  is  often  cited  as  a  source  of  sao- 
ticcsl  upset  end  otlsr  diaturboacea*  Boa  feeling  of  "doing  sonethiog  useful," 
as  it  is  often  expressed,  appears  to  bo  a  povsrfiil  factor  in  reducing  the 
elects  of  fetr  exd  oredety  asd  providas  a  ccsv.’teuctive  outlet  for  tensions 
resulting  iron  the  disaster  (situation* 

A.  One  of  tho  najor  sources  of  fright  in  the  present  oase  was  the 
sound  of  sirens  on  anbalances,  fire  trucks,  and  police  cars*  If  it  be  assisted 
that  ths  function  of  warning  signcla  is  that  cf  preparing  citizens  to  take 
appropriate  action,  it  would  tppeer  that  this  function  was  often  controverted 
in  tbs  present  enxple.  A  n~ioar  of  percent  ported  that  the  fright  and 
anxiety  caused  by  that  rendered  thea  unable  to  act  In  a  rational  Banner*  Da 
vie*  of  the  possible  deleterious  effect  of  such  uttimli  as  sirens  (also  report¬ 
ed  in  interrievs  in  other  local  criois  si  bastions),  the  possibility  of  substi¬ 
tuting  other  feres  cf  warning  signals  or  ths  eliidnr.tion  of  ths  use  of  sirens 
in  certain  situations  needs  investigation*  In  situations  of  the  present  type, 
it  is  possible  that  the  net  effect  of  the  use  of  sirens  nay  be  psychologically 
mo re  harmful  than  useful* 


portable  IcuS* «*«•  *** 
crowds,  and  iss^^mvL™!.!^  “  dir*ctinS  *•*!«*  work,  oootrollin* 
this  and  other  disaster  sitaations  frequent  ocaplaint  la 
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REPORT  C8  1  PORCH  COLLAPSE  OCCUHEHO  H 
CHICAGO,  TU.TH0I3,  JUNE  17,  1951 

The  following  report  concerns  eon*  sociaL-psychnlogical  effect*  of 
an  accident  which  occurred  in  a  private  hone,  involving  the  members  of  an 
extended  family  circle*  During  the  coarse  of  a  large  party,  a  second-story 
porch  collapsed,  killing  one  person  and  injuring  nine  others* 

This  report  la  based  upon  intensive  interviews  with  eleven  persons 
who  ware  either  directly  involved  in  the  accident  or  who  personally  witnessed 
it*  The  interviews  were  obtained  by  three  members  of  the  Disaster  Research 
Team  within  a  period  of  96  hoars  following  the  enrent.  Root  of  the  intensive 
interviews  were  tape  recorded.  They  were  supplemmrted  with  a  number  of  brief, 
informal  interviews  and  the  observations  of  the  interviewers* 

A  study  of  this  event  provides  suggestive  data  on  at  least  three 
social-psychological  problems  found  in  disasters!  (1)  the  relationship  be¬ 
tween  strong  social  bonds  and  emotional  responses  to  crises}  (2)  the  affeotive 
reactions  of  children  to  disasters;  and  (3)  the  relationship  between  disasters 
and  the  development  of  hostility  and  resentment* 


The  ?n -Crisis  Sitnatlon 

On  the  evening  of  Jane  17,  1951,  approximately  70  persons  were  attend¬ 
ing  a  parly  given  in  honor  of  a  thirteen  year  old  boy  who  had  observed  his 
Bar  mtavah  (Jewish  coming-of-age  or  confirmation  ceremony)  the  previous  day* 
The  party  was  held  la  the  home  of  the  boy's  parents,  who  lived  in  a  seoood- 
story  apartment  of  a  2lt-flat  building*  With  the  exception  of  one  or  two 
families,  all  the  persons  attending  tbs  party  wars  related  to  one  another, 
the  Bar  Ml  try  ah  being,  traditionally,  an  occasion  for  an  Intimate  gathering 
of  family  member*  and  relatives. 

The  guests  filled  tbs  seoond-floor  apartment  and  the  first-floor 
apartment  of  the  hostess'  sister,  which  was  directly  underneath*.  Sobs  over¬ 
flowed  on  the  back  porches  of  both  apartments.  After  dinner,  the  children 
congregated  outside  the  building  to  play  ball,  and  most  of  the  men  sent  out 
to  watch  them.  Two  persons  were  sitting  on  the  back  porch  of  the  first-floor 
apartment,  and  eight  others  were  on  tbs  second-story  porch  above  them.  The 
remainder  of  the  guests  were  scattered  throughout  the  two  apartments* 


The  Crisis  Period!  Initial  Responses  to  Danger 

The  aunt  of  the  host,  who  had  just  arrived  at  the  party,  walked  out 
on  the  eecond-etory  porch  to  greet  the  guests  there*  One  of  the  men  arose  to 
give  her  his  chair.  Suddenly,  and  without  warning,  the  sec  cod-floor  porch 
supports  splintered,  and  the  floor  gave  way.  One  end  dropped,  as  if  it  were 
on  a  hinge,  and  crashed  on  the  porch  below.  Two  persons  were  thrown  fifteen 
feet  to  the  pavement  below;  the  zest  clawed  frantically  at  the  railings  for 
support,  and  hung  on* 
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One  of  the  persona  who  fell  from  the  porch  was  the  start  of  the  boat, 
aged  68.  She  died  of  an  internal  hemorrhage  a  fear  nitrates  after  arriving 
at  the  hospital.  The  fall  of  the  other  person,  a  man  aged  29$  was  broken 
when  ha  tumbled  on  top  of  the  aunt.  Ha  sustained  spinal  and  boos  fractures. 
The  remaining  six  persons  clung  to  the  railings  and  posts  of  the  dangling 
porch.  The  efforts  to  rescue  them  on  the  part  of  other  party  guests  ware 
checked  by  the  fear  that  the  whole  structure  would  collapse  under  aore 
weight.  Vithin  five  to  ten  minutes,  the  fire  department  arrived  and  actrlf 
cited  the  persona  on  tbs  upper  porch,  ill  of  these  persons  suffered  warn 
bodily  injuries.  Including  bone  fractures,  abrasions,  cuts,  and  bruises.  In 
addition,  one  of  the  two  men  on  the  lower  porch  suffered  minor  an  and  head 
injuries. 

The  initial  behavior  of  the  persons  directly  threatened — i.e.,  those 
who  were  on  the  upper  and  lower  porches — appears  to  har/e  been  reflexive  and 
automatic.  They  attempted  to  catch  hold  of  posts  or  railings  to  prevent  their 
fall.  This  reflexive  behavior  was  followed  almos.  instantly  by  a  realisation 
of  the  threat  of  bodily  danger,  which  was  expressed  overtly  in  hysterical 
screaming  and  uncontrolled  bodily  tremors.  Respondents  reported  their  feel¬ 
ings  while  clinging  to  the  porch  ao  a  "numbness,"  a  feeling  of  helplessness, 
and  an  inability  to  think  clearly.  One  woman,  the  hostess  of  the  party,  des¬ 
cribed  her  experience  as  follows t 

I  was  right  out  there.  On  the  porch.  See  my  arm,  here?  I  was 
i armed  in  against  the  corner  post,  trying  to  hang  on  for  ay  life. 

(Do  you  remember  how  you  felt,  right  at  first  there?}*  Cta  —  I 
can't  describe  it.  I  was  shaking  like  a  leaf  and  just  sick  over 
what  had  happened.  And  trying  to  hang  on.  And  I  was  screaming. 

(Do  you  remember  what  thoughts  were  flashing  through  your  bead, 
thore  at  first?)  Thoughts?  I  didn't  have  any  thoughts.  I  wae 
numb  with  fright.  Oh,  I  just  can't  describe  it.  It  was  horrible! 
(What  do  you  mean?)  Everything.  That  awful  crash  and  everybody 
shrieking  hysterically,  and  nobody  could  do  nothing  at  all.... 

We  ware  all  hanging  on  for  our  lives.  We  were  afraid  to  move  for 
fear  the  whole  porch  would  collapee  on  us.  We  just  hung  on  there. 

We  felt  so  helpless.  Soma  of  the  other  people  tried  to  get  us  dawn, 
and  people  would  shout:  "Get  away  from  there,  don't  go  up.  The 
porch  won't  hold  you.  Don't  go  nearl*  And  there  we  wore,  and  those 
two  down  on  the  pavement,  and  thero  was  nothing  anybody  could  do! 
....There  was  no  warning,  nothing  at  all.  All  of  sudden  the  porch 
Just  gave  way  and  there  was  sound  of  lumber  ripping,  and  then  we 
went  down.  It  didn't  drop  straight  down  flat,  it  went  down  there 
on  one  side  and  stayed  hanging  up  there,  slanting... .you  just  can't 
put  it  into  words.  It's  not  like  that  at  all.  I  was— petrified* 

I  guess  I  was  Just  hysterical.  (How  do  you  naan,  hysterical?)  I 
don't  know.  I'm  not  even  sure  that  I  was  arare  of  what  was  goli^ 
on.  I  was  screaming,  and— it  was  so  sudden!  It  was  a  shock!  I 
,  was  just  numb.  It  was  like  I  was  doing  things  without  knowing, 

t  That's  it.  I  was  acting  like  crasy  and  it  didn't  teem  to  be  me 

at  all. 


*  Remarks  in  parentheses  are  those  of  the  Interviewer* 


A  somewhat  similar  initial  reflexive  action  was  reported  by  a  man 
who  was  sitting  on  the  first-story  porch  when  the  one  above  came  crashing 
deem*  He  stated: 

(Where  were  you  when  the  porch  fell?)  I  was  sitting  right 
underneath  it. •♦.It  would  have  (reference  to  porch  falling 
upon  him)  if  I  hadn’t  ducked.  Don't  ask  me  how  or  why  I 
ducked,  because  I  don't  have  the  faintest  idea.  I  don’t 
even  remember  doing  it.  All  I  remember  is  that  all  of  a 
sadden  I  was  sitting  on  the  floor  with  the  porch  Just  above 
our  heads.  I  don't  even  remember  getting  out  of  there.  I 
must  have  scrambled  through  the  opening  there  leading  down 
but  I  don’t  remember  it.  (Did  you  hear  the  noise  when  the 
porch  ripped  loose?)  Teah,  I  heard  that.  I  most  have  ducked 
then,  but  it  must  have  been  just  instinctive,  because  1  don't 
have  no  memory  of  doing  it ....(How  did  you  feel  sitting  there 
on  the  floor  with  the  porch  just  above  your  head?)  Feel.  Not 
a  damn  thing.  I  wasn't  even  conscious.  (lou  ware  unconscious?) 

No,  not  like  that.  If  I'd  been  unconscious  I  couldn't  have 
gotten  down  off  the  porch,  and  I  done  that  right  away* 

As  in  the  case  of  the  persons  who  were  on  the  porches,  the  sudden  and 
unexpected  nature  of  the  accident  also  caught  the  other  guests  completely  by 
surprise.  Those  who  did  not  directly  witness  the  accident  variously  inter¬ 
preted  the  crash  of  the  porch  as  the  dropping  of  dishes  in  the  kitchen,  the 
sound  of  an  automobile  accident  nearby,  or  the  sound  of  an  ash  can  falling 
down  the  stairs.  However,  the  screams  which  followed  almost  immediately  led 
to  the  interpretation  that  harm  had  befallen  some  of  the  other  menbers  of  the 
party. 

Persons  in  the  kitchen  on  the  second  floor,  who  were  directly  next  to 
the  porch,  were  apparently  the  first  to  perceive  the  nature  of  the  accident. 
They  reacted  by  screaming  loudly  and  running  date  the  stairs  and  out  the 
building.  As  they  ran  they  communicated  to  others  the  fact  that  the  porch 
had  collapsed. 

Since  ths  guests  were  scattored  throughout  the  two  apartments,  few 
persons  knew  where  th6ir  spouses,  children,  or  immediate  family  were.  This 
factor,  combined  with  the  fact  that  practically  all  the  guests  were  related 
and  hence  emotionally  concerned,  appeare  to  have  created  a  tremendous  initial 
anxioty  which  w^s  expressed  in  the  form  of  screams,  shouts  and  frantic  seeking 
for  kin.  Virtually  all  the  guests  interviewed  described  this  behavior  of 
themselves  and  others  in  temas  of  "hysteria"  and  "panic."  The  following  ex¬ 
cerpts  from  the  interviews  present  a  more  detailed  picture  of  this  behavior* 

1.  A  woman  who  was  sitting  in  the  first-floor  apartment  watching  a  tele¬ 
vision  show! 

i  was  inside  when  it  happened.  All  we  know  is  that  we  were 
sitting  in  the  house,  watching  Eddie  Cantor  and  his  program, 
cn  the  first  floor — that's  in  the  S  's  apartment  (the 
sist.r  of  the  hostess).  We  were  mostly  women  inside.  Most 
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of  the  hd  were  outdoors  watching  tha  kids  playing  ball 
in  tha  allay.  Tout  see,  tha  apartments  aren't  very  large, 
so  tha  party  was  held  in  both  of  them— that  is,  on  tha 
first  and  second  floors,  and  everybody  was  scattered 
around.  That's  what  made  it  so  bad.  When  it  happened, 
nobody  knew  where  anybody  else  was,  and  shea  we  heard  the 
crash,  everybody  thought  it  was  his  own  relative  that  was 
in  the  accident.. ..(How  did  you  know  there  had  been  an 
accident?)  Well,  like  I  said  we  were  watching  Eddie  Cantor, 
and  all  of  a  sudden  we  heard  someone  screaming.  ¥e  heard 
that  ripping  sound,  and  then  we  heard  a  load  crash.  I  just 
knew  ray  husband  was  in  it,  1  don't  know  how,  because  for  all 
I  knew  he  sight  have  been  out  in  the  allay*  (Which  did  you 
hear  first — the  screams  or  the  porch  falling?)  I  don't  know. 

It  all  came  so  close  together  and  we  were  so  confused  by  it 
all,  that  I  didn't  try  to  figure  it  out.  I  guess  I  must 
have  heard  the  ripping  sound  and  the  crash  first,  and  then 
the  people  screaming.  (Tou  say  you  were  confused  by  it  all; 
what  do  you  mean?)  Well,  we  didn't  any  of  we  know  what  had 
happened.  As  I  said  we  heard  those  noieas,  but  they  didn't 
mean  much  of  anything  to  os,  except  whan  we  bearti  the  scream¬ 
ing,  and  then  we  figured  something  awful  must  have  happened. 

I  guess  we  thought  at  first  that  it  was  an  aatonobile  acci¬ 
dent  that  happened  out  on  the  street  or  in  the  alley  or  some¬ 
where  or  something  like  that... .Some  of  the  people  were  out 
in  tha  kitchen,  and  they  most  have  seen  tha  porch  come  down; 
they  cam  streaming  through  the  spartment  on  the  way  around 
through  the  front  door  and  to  the  back  yard*. ..So  everybody 
poured  out  of  tha  house  and  into  the  alley— it  wac  like  a 
panic;  I  guess  everybody  felt  like  I  did  that  Ms  own  rela¬ 
tives  had  been  hurt;  everybody  was  screaming  and  running 
just  as  fast  as  they  could  to  get  out  there  and  see  what  had 
happened.  (Tou  say  it  was  like  a  panic;  what  do  you  mean?) 

Just  that  everybody  wjs  running  and  ccrc;aaing,  and  nobody  seemed 
to  know  what  ha  was  doing.... My  impression  was  that  they  wore 
all  panic-stricken.  They  were  milling  around  like  a  herd  of 
cattle;  nobody  was  doing  anything  but  screaming  and  trying  to 
find  their  loved  ones.  I  guess  that's  wbat  almost  everybody 
was  doing — trying  to  find  their  husband  or  wife  or  children, 
and  everything  was  such  a  mess  that  they  were  bard  to  locate 
in  all  that  milling  around. 

2.  A  woman  who  was  standing  in  the  first  floor  hallway  at  the 
of  the  porch  collapse  said: 

Another  lady  and  I  were  standing  in  the  hall  talking 
and  we  heard  a  loud  crash  and  we  thought  that.... oh 1 
the  cook  had  dropped  a  tray  of  dishes  or  somethin ' 
by  the  crash.... And  this  lady— she  ran  through  the 
hall  and  hollered:  "The  porch  fell;  I  was  on  the 
porch."  So  then  we  made  a  mad  dash  dona  the  stairs 
into  the  alley. ...most  of  the  woman  wars  hysterical 
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because  they  thought  that  their  husbands  were  ell 
out  on  the  porch*  We  had  gone  for  a  walk  and  we 
didn't  know  where  the  wen  were.  Host  of  the  women 
were  running  around  looking  for  their  husbands  and 
the  husbands  were  running  around  looking  for  their 
wives* 

3*  Another  woman,,  who  was  also  standing  in  the  hallway,  stated* 

We  heard  a  terrible  crash*  We  thought  It  was  the 
dishes  in  the  kitchen.  Then  the  panic  started* 

Every  woman  ran  for  their  husband;  every  husband 
ran  for  their  wife}  and  everybody  just  ran  for  thslr 
own.. . .And  nobody  knew  #iat  had  happened  to  anybody 
for  some  time.... Well,  I  myself  I  was  so  hysterical 
that  I  can't  describe  it  to  you. 

As  is  indicated  in  the  above  excerpts,  the  first  concern  of  the 
persons  not  directly  involved  in  the  accident  was  for  the  menfcers  of  their 
own  immediate  family.  A  number  of  the  women  became  so  hysterical  that  for 
a  considerable  time  they  were  unable  to  locate  members  of  their  family*  In 
fact,  the  level  of  anxiety  and  collective  excitement  was  so  high  that  some 
persons  were  unable  to  recognize  their  own  spouses  even  though  they  were 
directly  in  their  line  of  vision.  At  least  two  woman  reported  this  Inability 
to  perceive  members  of  their  family  who  were  clearly  in  sight.  One  case  is 
cited  below  in  some  detail.  (This  is  the  same  woman  who  is  quoted  in  Para¬ 
graph  (l)  above* 

(Do  you  remember  how  you  felt  or  what  you  thought  when  you 
first  got  out  there  and  saw  what  had  happened?)  I  was  thinking 
about  being  left  a  widow.  Somehow,  I  just  knew  ay  husband  bad 
been  killed.  I  don't  know  what  gave  me  that  feeling,  but  I 
was  sura  that  was  what  had  happened.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  I 
didn't  even  know  whether  ha  was  upstairs  or  down  or  where.... 

I  remember  while  I  was  running  around  to  the  back  trying  to 
get  used  to  the  fact  of  being  a  widow  and  what  it  would  be 
like — you  know  you  think  at  a  tima  like  that,  as  though  sudden¬ 
ly  you  can  see  the  past  and  the  future  all  in  one  thought.  I 
think  it  *8  that  that  kept  me  from  seeing  my  husband  when  I  got 
out  in  back.  He  was  right  in  plain  sight.  But  I  was  so  sure 
that  he  had  been  killed  that  in  the  moment  of  being  stunned  I 
just  couldn't  recognize  him.  It's  funny,  I  can't  account  for 
that,  but  that's  exactly  ths  way  it  was.  I  was  so  suroi  (Can 
you  tell  me  more  about  that7)  Well,  I  just  couldn't  see  him. 

I  could  see  women  hanging  on  the  upper  railing  of  the  porch.  I 
could  see  those  two  on  the  pavement.. ..I  saw  all  that,  but  I  was 
really  looking  for  ay  husband;  the  only  thing,  I  wasn't  looking 
for  him  in  the  yard,  I  expected  him  to  be  on  the  porch  or  under 
it.... I  didn't  roally  see  the  other  people.  Everybody  was  rush¬ 
ing  outside  and  milling  around,  but  I  didn't  really  see  them.  I 
wa3  too  busy  looking  for  ay  husband.  I  somehow  knew  they  were 
there;  everybody  was  screaming  at  the  top  of  their  lungs,  and 
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ndbo^jr  knar  tab  Hat  Us  fsadlyww  ftnrfr  or  MUed,  tat  X 
didn't  pay  any  attention  to  then;  I  was  too  worried  aboat 
ny  husband.  I  don't  know  why  I  did  like  that.  Ton  see,  I 
(  didn't  knar  what  it  was  at  first,  not  until  I  actually  saw 

all  that  and  actaally  got  the  picture  in  my  wind,  and  then 
1  waa  eo  8 ore  that  it  waa  my  husband.  (Hare  you  any  idea 
why  you  felt  this  way?)  lot  a  bit.  It  seems  to  be  just 
how  your  mind  works  at  a  tine  like  that.  A  body  seems  to 
think  the  worst.  Terror  seems  to  grip  yau,  and  you  get  the 
worst  possible  picture  in  your  mind  and  you  can't  think  of 
anything  else,  (lhat  was  the  pic  tare  you  had  in  your  mind?) 

Why,  I  just  sort  of  saw  «y  husband  lying  out  there  mangled 
or  crushed.  It  was  a  terrible  thought. ..  .When  I  got  out 
there  and  saw  what  had  happened,  I  kept  looking  at  the  porch 
to  find  him.  I  don't  knew  why  I  didn't  look  anyplace  else, 
because  he  was  right  out  there  in  plain  sight.  (How  long 
was  it  after  you  arrived  an  the  scene  before  you  saw  your 
husband?)  GodJ  It  seemed  like  a  lifetime  before  I  saw 
A  I  guess  it  wasn't  so  very  long — about  the  time  the 

/ '  fire  department  came  and  started  setting  up  their  equipment, 

v  /  1  don't  know.  I  may  have  seen  him  earlier  but  just  didn't 

recognise  him. 

The  hysteria-like  behavior,  partially  engendered  by  concern  for  immedi¬ 
ate  family  members,  appears  to  hare  been  further  sustained  by  the  scene  that 
met  people's  eyes  when  they  ran  to  the  back  of  the  building.  The  woman  lying 
on  the  ground  with  blood  gushing  from  her  mouth,  ears  and  nose,  provided  an 
especially  strong  emotional  abode.  One  woman  who  ran  around  with  the  crowd 
to  the  back  yard  noted! 

Even  when  they  got  around  to  the  back  they  just  stood  there 
■  and  screamed  and  looked— I  guess  everybody  was  shocked  by 

what  they  saw  there,  like  me.  It  was  a  horrible  thing,  with 
that  old  lady  lying  there  in  a  pool  of  blood  end  that  other 
man  fainting,  and  those  people  hanging  up  there  screaming, 
and  not  knowing  whether  they  were  going  to  crash  down  like 
those  other  two. 

Another  woman  stated! 

It  was  the  most  horrible  eoperience.  I  would  never  in  my 
life  want  to  witness  anything  like  that. '  It's  bad  enough 
when  you  don't  know  people;  tat  when  they're  friends  of 
yours  who  you've  known  for  the  past  20-2$  years,  it's 
horrible.  To  see  the  aunt  lying  there  bleeding— she  was 
just  bleedingi 

Still  another  respondent  noted  that  the  worst  part  of  the  whole  experience  was 
(  "the  shock  of  seeing  that  old  lady  lying  there  in  all  that  blood  and  the  people 

up  on  the  balcony  dangling  over  the  edge  and  screaming.1' 

The  hysteria-like  expressive  behavior  reported  by  those  directly  in¬ 
volved  was  corroborated  by  acre  objective  observers.  A  woman  in  a  neighboring 
building  zu>ted! 
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^  vu  is  the  kitchen.  But  When  I  heard  all  that  noise 
and  people  screaming,  I  vent  out  onto  the  back  perch  and 
say  what  was  going  on.  They  vere  ell  gathered  around 
there  shouting  at  the  top  of  their  lungs.  I  thought  the 
world  was  coming  to  an  end,  or  something  like  that.  I 
never  heard  anything  like  it  in  all  my  life. 


The  Crisis  Period t  Children's  Behavior 

Children's  reactions  appeared  to  have  been  similar  to  those  of  the 
adults.  According  to  the  best  estimate  that  could  be  obtained,  there  vere 
approximately  lf>  children  present  at  the  party.  They  ranged  in  age  from  6 
to  lf>  years.  Most  of  them  vere  in  the  alley  behind  the  apartment  building 
playing  ball  when  the  porch  collapsed.  Therefore,  they  vere  among  the  first 
to  witness  the  accident  and  they  saw  the  woman  who  was  tcram  to  the  pavement 
from  the  porch.  The  sight  of  the  woman  bleeding  profusely  from  her  mouth  and 
ears  seems  to  have  produced  a  severe  emotional  shock.  Eye  witnesses  reported 
the  children  reacted  by  screaming,  crying,  and  dinging  to  each  other.  A 
fifteen  year  old  girl  who  lived  in  the  same  building  was  especially  sensitised 
to  the  children's  reactions.  She  stated! 

I  heard  these  people  coming  out  and  screaming  and  I  saw 
this  man  lying  in  the  yard  and  I  didn'  t  know  what  was 
wrong.  All  I  knew  was  that  everyone  was  around  him  and 
this  woman— I  didn't  look  at  her  but  everybody— a  lot  of 
kids  were  pointing  to  her  and  saying,  "Oh,  look  at  her," 
and  I  wouldn't  look  that  way  and  then  uj  mother  told  me 
not  to  look  that  way  and  I  didn't.  I  never  seen  anything 
like  it.  I'd  never  seen  kids  like  that.  They  were  crying 
and  hanging  on  to  each  other.  The  kids— this  one  boy  I 
know  at  school— he  was  really  crying  terrible.  Veil,  every¬ 
body  was  crying,  but  I  never  saw  anything  like  the  way  he 
cried.  I  talked  to  him  afterwards  and  he  kept  saying,  "If 
you  could  have  seen  that  woman,  if  you  could  have  seen  that 
woman!"  If  you  could  have  seen  the  kids  that  would  have 
scared  you  because  they  were  all  standing  there  and  clinging 
on  to  each  other  md  Just  looking  at  that.  That  must  have 
been  a  sight.  (How  did  seeing  the  kids  affect  you?)  Well, 

I  was  very  surprised  because  I  never  could  imagine  weeing 
boys  crying  like  the  way  they  did.  I  could  imagine  them 
being  scared  like— but  they  were  actually  crying  out  md 
just  sobbing  like  terrible.  It  was  awful. 


The  Crisis  Period:  Informal  and  Organised  Rescue  and  Relief  Efforts 

According  to  some  of  the  respondents,  the  hysterical  behavior  on  ths 
part  of  most  of  the  guests  hampered  the  efforts  to  rescue  tie  persons  who  re¬ 
mained  hanging  ors  the  second  story  porch.  Others  indicated  that  there  was 
some  effort  made  at  rescue  but  the  situation  was  such  that  no  one  could  assist. 
In  any  case,  it  appears  fairly  clear  that  the  informal  relief  efforts  which 


«m  attempted  prior  to  the  arrival  of  tha  firemen  end  astoaUnces  were 
primarily  carried  oat  by  persons  in  the  neighborhood  rather  than  by  the 
guests  themselves,  i  nurse  living  in  a  nearby  building  witnessed  the 
accident  mod  not  to  examine  the  tso  injured  persons  who  had  fallen  frca. 

Lite  porch*  She  quickly  decided,  however,  that  there  was  nothing  that 
she  could  «~!~ly  do.  Several  neighbors  living  nearby  immediately 

called  the  fin  and  police  departments.  Other  neighbors  brought  over  a 
ladder  in  m  attempt  to  get  the  persons  from  the  porch.  When  this  failed 
others  drove  m  automobile  next  to  the  porch.  Several  persons  tried  to 
stand  on  tbs  top,  but  it  started  to  care  in  because  of  the  weight.  Before 
any  persons  wen  actually  rescued  from  the  porch,  firemen  had  arrived  and 
took  charge  of  rescue  operations. 

The  firemen  and  ambulances  arrived  within  a  period  of  five  to  ten 
minutes  after  the  porch  collapse.  The  general  consensus  among  the  respond* 
ents  was  that  the  relief  work  was  handled  with  efficiency  and  dispatch. 

One  man,  typical  in  his  remarks  about  the  oily  authorities,  noted! 

Their  service  was  exceptional  and  they  are  to  be  c amended. 

The  fin  department,  that  first  bunch  of  the  firs  department 
that  ease  there  came  there  in  about  3  to  1*  to  5  minutes  tops. 

1  mean  It  seemed  like  a  long  time  because  we  were  waiting 
there  in  panic;  but  they  are  definitely  to  be  commended.... 

Their  work  was  exceptional  and  fast;  they  done  a  beautiful 
job. 

Bar  ever,  tha  arrival  of  the  ambulances  and  fire  department  failed  to 
quell  the  hysterical  behavior  on  the  part  of  some  of  the  guests.  A  number  of 
respondents  reported  that  at  the  hospital,  whore  the  injured  and  shock  cases 
were  taken,  the  screaming  and  crying  continued  unabated.  This  is  illustrated 
in  tha  following  excerpts  from  interviews  with  people  who  went  to  the  hospital! 

The  people  at  the  hospital  were  cuttin’  up  worse  than  they 
did  at  the  accident.  There  was  more  screaming  go  in*  on  there 
than  1  ever  heard  before.  It  sounded  mors  like  a  nuthouse 
than  a  hoepital.  I'll  tell  you,  I'm  not  used  to  seeing  grown 
men  bustin'  down  and  bawling  like  they  were  doinJ 

The  hospital  was  full  of  them;  we  were  all  over  the  place.  I 
think  it  was  worse  there  than  at  the  scene  of  the  accident. 

Honest,  they  Just  overran  the  place,  running  around  and  scream¬ 
ing  and  jelling — you  never  saw  such  a  madhouse  as  that  was. 

The  nurses  kept  trying  to  quiet  everybody  dowu,  but  they  Just 
kept  cm  screaming.  Ur.  F  (husband  of  the  woman  who  died) 
was  the  worst  one,  though.  He  kept  walking  around  saying, 

"We've  been  married  52  years,  happily  married  for  52  years, 
and  lode  at  what  happened  to  her."  It  was  pathetic  to  watch 
that  poor  old  man  wandering  around  like  he  was  lost,  bawling 
like  a  baby,  and  looking  like  he  was  dazed.  It  just  tore  your 
heart  oat  to  see  him.  He  was  so  pitiful.  And  their  children 
were  there  too,  crying  and  screaming-— oh,  it  was  a  sad  sight. 
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The  Post-crisis  Period}  The  Development  of  Onsets  of  Blame  and  Besentment 

One  of  the  initial  objects  of  resentment  among  the  participants, 
particularly  among  those  who  went  to  the  hospital  for  emergency  treatment 
or  examination,  was  the  hospital  staff*  Several  persons  who  had  sustained 
injuries  expressed  resentment  orer  the  inability  of  the  staff  to  I- ray  them 
immediately  after  emergency  treatment.  One  man  reported} 

(What  happened  after  you  got  to  the  hospitalt)  Hell,  they 
looked  us  up  and  down,  gave  os  some  pink,  green  and  purple 
pills,  and  then  they  told  me  to  coma  back  today  for  an  X-ray 
to  see  whether  I  was  hurt.  That's  the  damndest  thing  I  ever 
heard  of,  keeping  union  hours  at  a  hospital.  What  the  hell 
do  they  do  when  they  get  an  emergency  case  in  "after-hours?" 

Tell  'em  to  come  back  in  three  days?  Lord,  I  never  heard  of 
anything  like  that. 

A  woman  stated} 

(What  happened  at  the  hospital?)  Well,  they  just  examined  us. 

They  asked  me  a  few  questions  and  gave  me  some  sedative  and 
told  me  to  go  home  and  try  to  rest.  They  cleaned  off  my  hus¬ 
band  and  pit  some  patches  on  him.  They  told  him  they  couldn't 
X-ray  his  arm  but  that  it  looked  like  it  might  have  some 
internal  damage,  but  they  couldn't  X-ray  it  then.  That's  the 
stupidest  thing  I  ever  heard  of.  Can  you  imagine  that,  it's 
"after-hours0  so  they  can't  give  an  emergency  examination? 

That  burns  me  up.  What  if  my  husband  had  been  really  in  pain. 

Would  he  have  to  wait  three  days  before  he  could  get  any  treat¬ 
ment? 

The  major  resentment,  however,  was  directed  toward  the  landlord  of  the 
building,  who  was  held  responsible  for  the  collapse  of  the  porch.  This  resent¬ 
ment  was  probably  stronger  than  normally  would  have  been  the  case  because  the 
person  who  gave  the  party  and  other  tenants  in  the  building  had  repeatedly 
complained  about  the  poor  condition  of  the  porches  and  had  asked  that  they  be 
repaired.  The  landlord  was  blamed  not  only  by  the  persons  directly  involved 
in  the  accident  but  also  by  other  persona  who  were  only  peripherally  concerned 
(e.g.,  epectators,  neighbors,  etc.;.  However,  the  expressions  of  resentment 
were  not  confined  to  the  landlord  of  the  particular  building  involved,  but 
were  directed  to  landlords  in  general.  The  accident  served  to  bring  out  a 
number  of  resentments  towards  landlords  as  a  category — e.g.,  thoir  requirement 
of  illegal  payments  on  the  part  of  tenants  to  obtain  or  retain  their  apartments; 
their  failure  to  make  other  needed  repairs  and  provide  legally-specified  decora¬ 
tions,  etc.  One  woman  noted} 

The  first  thing  that  came  to  everybody's  mind  was  the  conditions 
of  the  country  at  this  time.'  I  mean  the  housing  situation  and 
the  landlords  and  the  bonuses  they  are  taking  and  they  wouldn't 
do  anything  for  you;,  they  don't  do  any  repairing  or  fixing;  all 
they  do  is  take  bonuses  for  apartments  and  things  like  that;  that 
was  everybody's  reaction. ...tint's  the  only  thing  they  were  talking 
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about;  'cans#  everybody  was  angry  at  everybody's  landlord 
right  at  that  time.  (When  was  this?)  Oh,  this  most  have 
been  about  an  hour  later  when  they  had  taken  all  the  people 
V .  to  the  hospital  and  while  the  f  iremen  were  pulling  down.  the 

porches  and  roping  off  the  alley.  I  think  everybody's  re¬ 
action  was  the  landlords  first,  you  know.  Because  like  us 
we  lived  in  this  building  11  years  and  2  years  ago  we  had 
to  give  them  a  bonus;  to  keep  living  here  we  had  to  give 
them  another  bonus.  Now  that  isn't  right.  I  mean.  It 
isn't  fair;  he  had  just  bought  the  building  and  the  minute 
be  bought  the  building  he  said  ha  was  losing  money.... So 
to  keep  the  peace  and  quiet  around  here  we  gave  him  a  bonus. 

Now  cur  bonus  time  is  up  in  December;  and  he  will  be  back 
for  another  bonus.... (You  said  people  were  talking  about 
landlords?)  Everyone  you  talked  to— quite  a  few  people  I 
didn't  even  know— but  when  something  like  that  happens 
everybody  talks  to  everybody  else  and  everyone  just  kept 
saying  about  the  landlords  not  fixing  anything  or  doing 
anything  and  just  taking  the  rent;  wiy  we  have  all  been 
/**  doing  all  our  own  decorating  for  years*. ..So  1  guess  that 

'  was  their  first  reaction— if  the  landlords  would  take  care 

of  things  that  sort  of  thing  wouldn't  happen. 

Another  woman  notedi 

You  knew,  we've  been  complaining  for  a  long  time  about  the 
condition  of  these  porches,  but  do  you  think  anyone  does 
anything?  You  bet  not]  Tenants  are  supposed  to  take  any¬ 
thing  these  days  because  of  the  housing  shortage,  but  believe 
me  someday  all  that's  going  to  be  changed] 

^  Still  another  woman  stated! 

Everybody  saye  it's  the  landlord's  fault  and  I  certainly  wouldn't 
want  to  be  in  his  shoes  right  now.  Why  by  the  time  they  get  through 
suing  him  he'll  wish  he  never  went  into  the  real  estate  businessJ 

The  strong  hostility  against  the  landlord  was  directly  expressed  by 
some  of  the  participants  at  the  inquest  the  day  following  the  accident* 
According  to  a  newspaper  account*,  the  building  agent,  who  was  questioned 
during  the  inquest,  was  "harangued''  by  the  woman  who  gave  the  party  and  was 
attacked  with  fists  by  the  son  of  the  woman  who  was  killed.  The  following 
is  a  quotation  from  the  newspaper  article: 

The  inquest  into  a  woman's  death  in  a  porch  collapse  was 
thrown  into  an  uproar  Monday  when  her  eon  swung  hie  fist 
at  the  building's  agent.  Spectators  stepped  in  and  held 

back  M _  F _ ,  son  of  Mre.  S _ 7 _ ,  72,  of 

l  ____________  (Address  in  Chicago).  "Ny  mother's  lying 

out  there,"  young  _ said,  "and  he  (the  building 

agent)  ehould  be  lying  out  there  too." 


*  Chicago  Daily  News,  June  18,  1951,  p.  1 


The  Poet-Crisis  Pariodi  Emotional  and  Psychosomatic  Fractions 


One  of  the  most  prominent  after-effects  among  the  persons  mho  war* 
interviewed  was  their  mental  preoccupation  with  the  event  for  days  after¬ 
wards*  Hespondents  reported  that  thejrwere  unable  to  get  the  accident  off 
their  mind,  that  it  became  an  obsession  which  dominated  their  thoughts* 
ms’-cing  it  impossible  to  cany  out  normal  routines  or  to  concentrate  on 
other  activities.  Fersons  interviewed  three  or  four  days  following  the 
event  reported  that  they  were  just  beginning  to  be  able  to  think  of  other 
things  and  get  back  to  their  normal  routines  of  living.  Others  were  still 
mentally  preoccupied  and  unable  to  concentrate  on  their  usual  activities- 
The  hostess  of  the  party  noted: 

I  haven’t  done  a  thing,  not  a  thing,  since  it  happened.  I’ve 
just  been  tearing  around  here  like  crazy,  couldn't  put  my  mind 
to  anything,  or  do  anything.  I  haven't  even  made  any  attempt 
to  clean  up  tbs  apartment — you  can  see  what  was  left  of  cor 
refreshments  out  there  on  the  kitchen  table.  I  couldn't  even 
concentrate  to  put  them  away  or  start  washing  and  cleaning  up. 

I  tried  to  force  myself  to  it,  but  it  just  didn't  seem  important. 
(Hew  do  you  mean?)  Well,  after  what  happened,  I  just  couldn't 
get  interested  in  it.  It  doesn't  seem  worth  worrying  about.  If 
I  can — can  get  through  this  day  with  the  funeral  and  all  without 
going  crazy,  I  think  I  can  get  around  to  it  tomorrow. 

She  later  added: 

Ton  can't  think  clearly  at  all  about  it.  All  you  do  is  feel. 

Ton  relive  the  experiences  over  and  over  again,  and  you  can’t 
get  away  from  them.  It's  like  a — a — an  obsession,  you  just 
can't  knock  your  mind  out  of  the  rut.  I  haven't  been  able  to 
sleep  or  work  or  think  since  it  happened.  I  just  keep  going 
over  and  over  it  in  my  mind. 

Another  woman  stated: 

•Coarse  ny  mud  is  more  or  less  a  blank  these  last  couple  of  days. 
Tea  can't  really  concentrate  on  anything;  I  mean  you  really  don't 
want  to.  You  keep  thinking  about  it  all  the  time.... I  just  keep 
seeing  them  ’ying  there  and  seeing  them— -the  way  they  are  hanging 
on  the  porch — that  terrified  look  in  all  their  faces — all  that 
terrific  fright  on  everybody’s  face — ....but  I  think  you  can  get 
over  it  after  a  while.. ..I  don't  know  how  many  packages  of  cigar¬ 
ettes  I  smoked.  I'm  quite  a  heavy  coffee  drinker,  so  I've  had  a 
couple  of  cups  during  the  night— -but  I  couldn't  think  of  going  to 
bed  and  I  couldn't  think  of  doing  anything — I  just  keep  walking 
here.. ..That's  what  I  did.  I  haven't  gone  out  'til  yesterday. 
Yesterday  was  the  first  day  I  got  dressed  and  went  out.  Then  I 
walked  over  there  to  find  out  how  they  were  but  they  were  gone 
and  then  I  did  a  little  shopping  yesterday  for  the  first  time 
since  Sunday,  cut  other  than  that  I  haven't  done  anything.  I 
haven't  even  watched  television;  and  I  couldn't  even  stand  the 
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radio*  I  didn't  go  to  bed  until  Wednesday  morning*  .  Sunday 
night  1  didn't  take  17  clothes  off  until  5  o'clock  in  the 
morning.  I  just  couldn't  think  of  going  to  bed,  you  know— 
the  thought  of  lying  don  after  seeing  all  of  them,  lying  dcas 
like  that — I  couldn't  make  up  ay  mind  to  get  to  that  bed— 
and  ordinarily  I  like  to  lay  in  bed— read  and  sleep  late  in 
the  morning  if  I  possibly  can.  I  just  couldn't.  I  couldn't 
even  sit. 

One  man  reported* 

Tou  do  think  about  it.  It  would  be  folly  to  say  that  you 
don't.  You're  in  a  state  more  or  less  of  iodine  on  a  wound* 

The  shock  is  there  and  you  don't  feel  it  while  you  cut  your¬ 
self,  but  the  burn,  the  sting  of  the  iodine  reminds  you  that 
you've  bean  cut,  and,  although  we  were  fortunate  enough  to 
get  away  without  any  injuries,  yet  I— to  say  that  you  didn't 
tremble  after  it — to  say  the  realization .  of  the  mishap  was 
not  there  would  be  folly.  It's  definitely  a  butterfly  feeling 
in  the  stomach.  It's  a  thing  that  you  try  to  dispel  from  your 
mind  but  you  just  won't  let  it.**.the  thought  is  continual* 

I  mean  you  try  to  avoid  conversation  of  it;  you  try  to  avoid 
thinking  of  it  and  yet  as  soon  as  somebody  brings  in  catastrophe, 
it  seems  to  hit  yon  again,  whether  be  it  that  one  or  be  it  some¬ 
place  else.  I  mean,  it 'a  one  of  those — you  read  about  a  plane 
wreck  and  then  you  think  of  your  porch;  you  road  of  an  automo¬ 
bile  accident,  and  your  porch  is  there* 

With  this  mental  preoccupation  with  the  event  respondents  reported  a 
feeling  of  unreality,  k'ost  persons  reported  that  they  still  were  unable  to 
realize  that  the  disaster  had  actually  happened  to  them.  This  feeling  of 
unreality  appears  to  have  been  both  an  initial  reaction  and  one  that  per¬ 
sisted  for  several  days  following  the  accident.  (All  of  the  interviews  on 
which  this  report  ie  based  were  obtained  within  a  period  of  four  days  follow¬ 
ing  the  event  so  it  is  not  possible  to  indicate  how  long  this  and  other  re¬ 
actions  continued  beyond  this  time.)  Ons  woman  noted* 

It  just  didn't  seem  real.  It  hasn't  seemed  real  to  me  since 
then  and  it's  only  this  morning  that  it's  beginning  to  feel 
like  it  really  happened  (interview  obtained  on  2nd  day  after 
accident)... .it  just  wasn't  real.  I  guess  I  was  just  too 
close  to  it.  You  know,  a  thing  like  that,  you  get  so  wrapped 
up  in  it  that  you  lose  your  perspective.  You  can't  think 
clearly  at  all  about  it. 

One  man  noted* 

It  happened  so  fast  that  you  just  don't  get  a  chance  to  realise— 
because  you're  at  a  party  with  all  your  friends,  you're  having  • 
good  time  and  ten  seconds  later  the  catastrophe  is  there.  What 
caused  it?  How  it  happened?  rfhat  caused  it,  how  it  happened— 
be  it  negligence,  be  it  element  or  a  cause  of  disruption  of  arqr 
type — it's  there — you  are— you're  facing  a  different  reality  than 
you  were  before. 


The  woman  who  was  the  hostess  of  the  party  expressed  some  guilt  over 
the  fact  that  the  accident  had  occurred  in  her  home.  This  feeling  of  guilt 
appears  to  ha re  been  considerably  sustained  by  the  action  of  other  people  who 
kept  reassuring  the  woman  that  she  was  not  to  blame.  This,  woman,  nnteda 

They  say— everybody  keeps  telling's*  that  it*H  settle  dcwn, 
that  I'll  put  it  out  of  my  mind.  I  knew  they  mean  well  these 
wonderful  friends  of  mine.  Why,  even  Mr.  N  (the  man  who 
fell  from  the  porch)— he  has  a  business  to  take  care  of  and.  a. 
family  and  ha's  flat  oxr  his  back  in  the  hospital  nor  because 
be  was  on  the  back  porch  with  us.  God  knows  he  must  have 
enough  worries  of  his  own  right  now.  But  he  took  the  trouble 
to  call  me  up  and  tell  me  not  to  blame  myself  for  what  happened, 
that  it  was  just  an  accident.  That's  what  they  all  say  but  I 
know  that  as  long  as  I'll  live  I'll  never  forget  what  happened. 

Tou  jest  don't  forget  a  thing  like  that.  (Would  you  tell  me 
more  about  that  feeling?)  I  just  wanted  to  get  it  out  of  my 
head  and  it  wasn't  like  me  at  all.... But  this  horrible  thing. 

I  knew  there  wasn't  anything  I  could  do  about  it.  It  had— 

It  had  happened  and  nothing  I  could  do  would  change  it.  People 
kept  saying  to  me,  "It's  God's  will  that  Mrs.  P  was  killed 
and  there's  nothing  you  can  do."  I  knew  that  was  right  but  I 
kept  thinking  about  her  and  the  others*... how  she  just  got  out 
on  the  porch  five  minues  after  she  arrived  here,  when  it  fell  in. 

Virtually  every  person  interviewed,  including  those  who  were  not 
directly  involved  but  only  witnessed  the  event  reported  some  acuoe  physio¬ 
logical  disturbance  which  they  attributed  to  the  accident.  The  severity  of 
these  disturbances  did  not  necessarily  correspond  to  the  degree  of  physical 
involvement  in  the  accident.  Some  of  the  persona  who  reported  the  most 
extreme  emotional  upsets  ware  those  members  of  the  party  who  were  not  in¬ 
volved  in  the  porch  collapse  or  who  did  not  directly  witness  the  accident. 

The  most  common  physical  reactions  appear  to  have  been  nausea,  loss  of 
appetite,  sleeplessness,  inability  to  relax  and  feelings  of  tension. 

Even  neighbors  with  no  personal  ties  to  those  who  were  directly  in¬ 
volved  but  who  merely  witnessed  the  scene  from  afar  reported  physiological 
disturbances.  0n6  woman  saidi 

I  thought  I  was  going  to  be  sick.  I'm  not  used  to  seeing  things 
like  that.  I  didn't  vomit  but  I  ielt  like  I  was  going  to.  It 
was  just  a  horrible  feeling,  knowing  #hat  was  going  on  down  there, 
all  that  blood  and  everything.... I  keep  seeing  what  I  saw  there 
on  the  porch  and  I  haven't  been  sleeping  so  good  the  last  three 
nights. 

There  was  some  indication  that  the  continual  talk  in  the  neighborhood 
about  the  event  might  have  been  a  factor  in  the  persistence  of  the  physiologi¬ 
cal  disturbances.  People  were  continually  reminded  of  the  accident.  In  at 
least  one  reported  case,  children  were  definitely  affected  by  talk  about  the 
incident.  A.  mother,  not  directly  involved  in  the  accident  or  even  acquainted 
with  the  people  at  the  party,  noted I 
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Well,  the  little  ones  (one  child  five  years  of  age,  the 
other  younger)  seen  to  -be  affected  by  it.  I'll  tell  yoe, 
right  after  it  happened,  the  little  boy  got  sick.  He  jest 
threw  up  all  his  supper,  and  I  had  to  put  him  to  bed.  I 
don’t  know  why  he  should  get  sick,  because  he  didn't  get 
close  to  it  aid  you  couldn't  really  see  very  much  from 
here.  I  guess  it  was  just  all  the  excitenent  and  every¬ 
thing.  But  he's  been  having  nightmares  ever  since  then. 

I  guess  1  must  have  upset  him,  because  I  was  awful  upset 
right  after  it  happened.  Ify  husband  says  I  was  white  as 
a  sheet  wh6n  I  came  in  and  tr'd  him  about  It  and  he  had  to 
quiet  me  down.  And  then  I  _ess  we  talked  about  it  more 
than  we  should.  Yesterday  my  boy  said,  "Don't  talk  about 
that  any  more.  Don't  talk  about  it."  So  we  haven't  been 
talking  about  it  in  front  of  him  any  more,  it  seems  to 
upset  him. 


Two  respondents  reported  different  psychosomatic  reactions  following 
the  accident.  In  neither  case  was  the  person  directly  Involved  in  the  porch 
collapse.  One  woman,  aged  36,  reported: 

When  we  came  home  I  could  hardly  walk.  Ify  knees  and  cy 
ankles  were  so  stiff.  So  I  said  to  ny  husband,  "I  can't 
walk."  So  ha  Just  laughed  and  said,  "Well,  I'll  posh  yon." 

So  he  pushed  me  all  'the  way  home  to  the  comer  and  right 
up  the  stairs.  They  were  as  stiff  as  a  board  and  for  day* 
it  just  stayed— and  all  of  a  sudden  it  Just  goes.  (How 
long  did  it  last?)  Oh,  about  two  days  after.  Yah.  I 
could  hardly  drag  them.... I  guess  the  fright  settles  in 
some  part  of  your  body  and  it  went  to  my  feet.  I  could 
walk,  though,  but  not  like  normally.  I  mean  it  was— oh, 

I  don't  know,  just  stiff,  that's  all.  Just  petrified,  I 
guess. 

The  other  woman  stated: 


My  onn  reaction  to  it  was  pretty  bad.  I  needed  treatment. 
You  see,  I  have  a  spastic  colon  that's  bothered  me  for  a 
long  time,  and  any  excitement  like  this  just  sends  it  off 
something  fierce.  After  I  got  back  home  here,  try  stomach 
Just  killed  me.  I  don't  know  if  you  know  what  a  spastic 
colon  is  like,  but  it's  worce  than  a  toothache.  I  had  a 
terrific  pain  in  my  abdomen,  as  though  I  were  being  ripped 
apart  inside.  (When  did  you  first  notice  this  reaction?) 
While  I  was  at  the  hospital  but  it  got  worse  after  we  got 
home.  They  gave  me  some  sedatives  out  it  didn't  do  much 
good. 
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Summary  and  General  Conclusions 

The  findings  of  this  study  are  suggestive  rather  than  conclusive 
in  nature.  However,  the  following  tentative  conclusions  about  the  problems 
advanced  in  the  beginning  of  this  report  emerge  froa  an  analysis  of  the 
data,  collected  in  this  study*  They  should  be  considered  as  propositions 
to  be  tested  in  more  systematic  fashion  in  further  studies  of  disasters. 

1.  The  Relationship  Between  Strong  Social  Bonds  and  Emotional  Responses 
to  Crises 


A  crucial  consideration  in  the  study  of  human  behavior  In  disasters 
is  the  nature  and  strength  of  the  person's  psychological  involvement.  A 
knowledge  of  the  spatial  or  physical  involvement  of  persons  or  groups  is 
not  sufficient  for  understanding  their  behavior.  People  may  react  very 
strongly  to  a  disaster  in  which  they  are  not  physically  Involved  or  bodily 
threatened.  This  occurs  if  there  exists  a  strong  psychological  identifica¬ 
tion  with  actually  threatened  people.  This  is  in  accord  with  the  principle 
that  a  perceived  threat  to  an  object  which  is  closely  identified  with  the 
self  will  be  experienced  as  a  threat  to  the  self.  In  same  cases,  this  in¬ 
direct  threat  may  have  more  serious  psychological  consequences  than  a  direct 
bodily  threat. 


a.  The  stronger  the  social  bonds  among  the  members 
of  a  group,  the  more  intensely  will  they  respond  to  perception 
of  danger  to  any  of  the  individual  members. 

Probably  the  outstanding  feature  of  this  disaster  was 
the  very  strong  emotional  reaction  of  those  people  who  were 
never  themselves  in  any  physical  danger.  This  nay  be  explained 
partly  by  the  fact  that  almost  all  the  adult  guests  were  closely 
related  to  one  another.  Consequently,  there  was  a  very  strong 
senso  of  psychological  identification  with  one  another.  Their 
familial  ties  wore  of  the  most  intimate  aud  primary  sort.  Thus, 
when  s oca  of  the  guests  were  bodily  endangered,  or  thought  to 
be  endangered,  those  adult  guests  who  were  in  no  physical  peril 
Likewise  felt  themselves  threatened.  The  first  concern  was  for 
the  nearest  kinfolk,  such  as  spouses  for  each  other  and  parents 
for  children,  but  once  it  was  established  that  these  were  safe, 
the  emotional  apprehension  was  extended  to  more  distant  family 
members,  to  the  relatives  who  were  in  danger  on  the  porch. 
Neighbors,  on  the  other  hand,  who  were  not  identified  with  any 
of  the  guests,  did  not  show  any  such  immediate  emotional  reac¬ 
tions. 


b.  The  stronger  the  identification  with  the  victims  of 
disaster,  the  more  intense  will  be  the  emotional  reactions  to 
perception  of  the  victims. 

In  this  disaster,  the  sight  of  the  battered  and  bloody 
body  of  the  woman  who  had  fallen  from  the  porch,  was  in  itself 
a  shocking  experience.  Sheer  unfaniiliaxity  with  such  a  sight 
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probably  accounted  for  son*  of  the  intensity  of  this  reaction. 
Probably  just  as  important,  however*  was  the  fact  that  practi¬ 
cally  all  the  adults  present  at  the  party  were  deeply  identi¬ 
fied  wi  th  the  victim.  The  perception  of  a  loved  one  in  such 
«  condition*  as  several  respondents  themselves  reported*  was 
the  source  of  great  emotional  shock.  The  evidence  suggests 
that  the  reaction  would  have  been  inch  lees  intense*  in  the 
absence  of  such  identification. 

c.  People  who  are  deeply  involved*  psychologically* 

In  a  disaster*  however  physically  unaffected  they  may  be* 
cannot  be  depended  upon  to  function  effectively  in  the  ismed- 
iate  rescue  and  relief  work. 

In  this  particular  situation  it  appears  that  the 
immediate  rescue  work  was  attempted  by  neighbors  who  had  no 
particular  kinship  or  social  ties  to  the  endangered  or  injured 
people.  The  strong  emotional  involvement  as  well  as  the  shock 
engendered  by  the  sight  of  the  bleeding  body  seems  to  have 
prevented  any  effective  rescue  or  relief  work  on  the  part  of 
the  auult  guests  who  were  not  themselves  in  physical  danger. 

To  a  considerable  degree  they  wanted  to  do  something  to  alle¬ 
viate  the  situation*  but  because  of  their  emotional  excitement 
they  were  unable  to  coordinate  their  can  individual  activities 
and  to  cooperate  with  their  more  calmly-mcting  neighbors. 
Instead  of  guiding  their  activities  along  the  line  of  aiding 
the  endangered  and  injured  people*  they  were  only  able  to  give 
vent  to  their  feelings  in  hysterical  expressive  behavior. 

2.  The  Affective  Reactions  of  Children  to  Disasters 


It  is  the  general  belief  that  the  reaction  of  children  in  crises  Is 
primarily  dependant  on  the  reactions  of  the  adults  around  them.  However*  the 
responses  of  the  children  in  this  disaster  suggests  that  this  general  propo¬ 
sition  does  not  always  hold.  It  would  sesm  that  enter  certain  conditions* 
children  will  respond  directly  to  the  event*  or  to  other  children*  before 
they  react  to  the  behavior  of  the  adults  in  the  situation. 

a.  In  this  disaster  there  is  some  indication  that 
the  affective  reactions  of  the  children*  which  were  generally 
the  same  as  those  exhibited  by  the  adults*  were  more  influenced 
by  the  sight  of  the  body  than  by  anything  else.  At  least 
two  factors  seem  to  have  been  responsible  for  this.  First* 
the  children  were  all  playing  outside  and  uw  the  woman  fall 
from  the  collapsing  porch.  Fran  the  very  start*  their  attention 
was  caught  and  held  by  an  emotionally  shocking  event.  Secondly* 
almost  immediately  the  children  were  able  to  see  that  none  of 
their  parents  were  among  those  in  danger.  Bnlike  noat  of  the 
adults  who  had  to  ascertain  whether  their  iMediate  kin  were 
actually  Involved*  the  children  knew  differently.  The  direct 
perception  of  the  disaster  and  lack  of  physical  involvement  with 
the  disaster-struck  persons*  would  therefore  seem  to  have  been 
largely  responsible  for  the  children's  direct  response  to  the 
event. 


b.  What  occurred  in  this  disaster  further  suggests 
that  in  tines  of  crises,  children  are  much  more  sensitized 
to  the  reactions  of  their  age-group  than  is  commonly  supposed. 
In  this  particular  situation,  the  children  interacted  more 
with  one  another  than  with  the  adults.  They  tended  to  per¬ 
ceive  and  respond  to  the  behavior  of  other  children  rather 
than  to  that  of  the  adults.  TVhether  this  was  a  function  of 
this  particular  crisis  situation,  or  is  a  more  general  ten¬ 
dency  is  impossible  to  say  from  this  investigation*  Only 
comparative  study  will  establish  whether  thi3  is  a  general 
reaction  of  children  in  disasters  or  whether  it  occurs  only 
under  particular  circumstances.  This  study  suggests  that 
important  differences  in  behavior  may  be  expected  of  children 
in  different  age  groupings,  and  in  diffe-ent  social  situations 
(e.g.,  when  they  are  with  other  children  in  peer  groupings, 
with  adults  in  the  family,  etc.).  Hence,  further  studies 
should  attempt  to  determine  the  differential  reactions  cf 
children  according  to  age  and  the  social  situations  in  which 
they  are  found  at  the  time  of  the  impact  of  the  disaeter* 


Feelings  of  hostility  and  resentment  frequently  emerge  in  connection 
with  assessing  the  blame  or  responsibility  for  disasters.  There  i3  a  wide¬ 
spread  belief  that  this  expression  of  hostility  is  a  matter  of  an  aggressive 
reaction  to  the  deprivations  posed  by  a  disaster  and  is  capable  of  being  dis¬ 
charged  against  any  target.  The  choice  of  garget,  according  to  thi3  concep¬ 
tion,  is  an  irrational,  fortuitous  process.*  The  evidence  from  this  study  is 
contrary  to  this  belief.  The  conclusions  which  are  suggested  by  this  case  are 
presented  in  the  form  of  hypotheses  which  may  be  tested  by  further  datai 


a.  The  choice  of  a  target  for  hostility  is  based  upon 
a  previously-existent  constellation  of  attitudes  which  comes 
into  play  when  individuals  assess  the  blame  for  the  event. 

The  process  of  laying  blame  is  an  attempt  to  understand  what 
has  occurred  in  a  rational  manner  so  as  to  prevent  a  repetition 
of  the  event  or  similar  events. 


In  this  case,  there  existed  a  well  defined  set  of  atti¬ 
tudes  and  expectations  toward  landlords  which  wa3  built  up  in 
the  course  of  the  experience  of  recent  years.  These  people  were 
firmly  convinced  that  landlords  were  working  solely  for  their 
own  advantage  at  the  expense  of  tenants.  There  was  also  the 
specific  fact  in  this  case  that  the  landlord  of  the  building 


*  See,  for  example,  Veltfort,  H.R.  and  Lee,  O.E.,  "The  Cocoanut  Grovs 
Fire j  A.  Study  in  Scapegoating."  Journal  of  Abnormal  &  Social  Psychology, 

7ol.  38,  Suppl.  138-f)J<,  ( 19 li3 ) ;  and  Janis,  Irving  1..,  AiT  War  and  Emotional 
Stress;  The  Rand  Corporation,  New  York:  McGraw-Hill  Book  Company,  3 ''"l,  Cb.  7. 
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had  been  repeatedly  requested  to  repair  the  porch  and  had  ignored 
these  appeals.  Giron  tills  set  of  experiences  and  attitudes,  the 
choice  of  target  is  thin  case  iras  quite  reasonable.  As  soon  as 
people  began  about  the  cause  of  the  disaster,  the  responsi¬ 

bility  of  the  landlord  became  their  most  logical  conclusion.  The 
fact  that  the  resentawnt  became  generalised,  that  blame  was  not 
confined  to  this  particular  landlord  but  was  soon  extended  to  in¬ 
clude  all  landlords  suggests  an  attempt  to  prevent  a  recurrence  of 
such  disastrous  experiences.  The  reasoning  tended  to  take  the 
following  forms  this  landlord  is  like  all  landlords;  therefore  all 
landlords  axe  equally  responsible,  and  if  allowed  to  continue  their 
activities,  no  one  is  safe. 

b.  The  intensity  of  the  hostility  directed  toward  the  target, 
or  object  of  resentment,  is  related  to  tiro  factors:  (l)  the  degree  to 
which  normal  expectations  of  behavior  and  established  values  are  vio¬ 
lated  by  the  target,  and  (2)  the  intensity  of  previous  feelings  toward 
the  target,  (hie  or  both  of  these  factors  may  be  involved  in  any 
situation. 

In  the  ease  of  blaming  landlords,  both  of  these  factors  wren 
operating.  First,  the  incident  constituted  a  major  violation  of  the 
expectation  that  landlords  are  responsible  for  the  safety  of  a  building. 
In  addition,  strong  feelings  against  landlords  existed  prior  to  this 
occurrence.  The  immediate  shocking  event,  plus  the  previous  feelings, 
resulted  in  the  great  intensity  of  hostility.  It  is  questionable 
whether  one  of  these  factors  alone  could  have  resulted  in  the  intensi¬ 
fication  nf  hostility  to  the  point  of  overt  aggressive  action.  To  - 
illustrates  In  the  case  of  the  persons  who  developed  considerable 
hostility  toward  the  hospital  for  what  they  considered  improper  care, 
no  overt  aggressive  actions  resulted.  In  this  case,  there  was  only  a 
violation  of  expectations  and  not  a  set  of  previously  aggressive 
feelings  toward  the  hospital.  This  point,  however,  should  be  tested 
by  further  research. 

c.  Belief  in  the  target  as  responsible  for  the  disaster  is 
more  firmly  entrenched,  and  hostility  toward  the  target  is  heightened, 
by  social  interaction.  The  more  general  these  attitudes  are  in  the 
group,  the  greater  t he  belief,  and  the  more  intense  the  hostility  which 
is  developed  in  the  group  as  a  whole. 

In  this  caae,  individuals  discussed  the  occurrence  among  them¬ 
selves.  As  they  discussed  the  landlord,  and  landlords  as  a  class,  the 
fact  that  others  agreed  with  them  intensified  their  beliefs  and  feel¬ 
ings.  It  is  doubtful  that  the  resentment  could  have  reached  tho  pro¬ 
portions  it  did  had  not  a  considerable  number  of  them  already  possessed 
those  attitudes. 


Appeadix  B-8 

Report  oa  a  Kook  Air  Attack  la 
Chicago,  October  8,  1951 
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REPORT  OH  A  MOCK  AIR  ATTACK  H 
CHICAGO,  OCTOBER  8,  1951 


DBSCKIPHOK  CP  TSg  MOCK  ATTACK 

■Operation  Defense,"  a  sock  tossy  air  attack  upon  Chicago,  vac  sched¬ 
uled.  to  occur  at  12:03  P.M.  oa  Monday,  October  8,  1951*  According  to  tbs 
advance  notices,  the  operation  was  designed  as  "a  way  to  study  tbs  problems 
that  dght  arise  in  an  actual  emergency"  and  "to  show  the  public  what  kind  of 
recaption  the  city  has  planned  for  any  enemy  aerial  raiders*"  A  further  pur¬ 
pose  of  the  mock  attack  was  to  demonstrate  "the  city's  ability  to  coahat 
fires  after  an  air  raid." 

The  Director  of  Civil  Defense  for  Chloago  pointed  out  prior  to  the 
attack  that  the  mock  raid  "will  be  so  realistic  that  sous  people  way  get  tbs 
notion  a  real  attack  has  taken  place*"  He  added:  "There  will  be  absolutely 
no  need  for  panic — the  demonstration  will  eiaply  be  an  exercise  to  show  people 
that  the  military  eerrices  and  civil  defense  agencies  will  join  to  provide 
the  beet  protection  possible*" 

The  area  to  be  covered  by  the  attack  was  announced  as  the  "Loop  and 
Near  Horth  Side"— an  area  comprising  the  oentral  business  district  of  tbe  city, 
a  portion  of  the  manufacturing  and  wholesale  trade  district,  and  the  hotel 
and  rooming  house  district.  The  population  in  this  area  is  predominantly 
composed  of  office  workers ,  sales  personnel,  shoppers  and  casual  street 
crowds,  workers  in  the  clothing  axil  other  industrial  plants,  and  residents 
of  the  transient  hotels  or  zooming  houses  in  the  district* 

The  attack  was  scheduled  to  bogie  at  12:03  P.M.  when  tbs  alert  to  tbe 
approach  of  hostile  planes  was  to  be  sounded  from  nirons  raounted  on  the  ele¬ 
vated  railway  structure  in  the  Loop.  At  12:03  P.M.,  Air  Force  and  Navy  planes 
siinalating  an  attack  wore  to  jrseep  overhead.  As  the  planes  made  their  mode 
"passes,"  anti-aircraft  g’ms  on  both  ships  and  shore  were  to  begin  firing 
with  blank  azsnnnition.  Smoke  borbs  were  to  mark  the  "hits"  of  the  planes. 

This  siralatsd  attack  was  to  continue  for  15  minutes.  At  12 <23  P.M.,  tbs 
sirens  were  to  announce  "all  clear."  Icon,  at  12*27  P.X.,  firemen  along  tbe 
river  bank  between  Wabash  and  State  Streets  were  to  use  80  hoses  in  raising 
a  "wall  of  water,"  in  a  demonstration  of  how  they  sight  "save  the  Loop."  Tbe 
latter  demonstration  was  planned  as  the  opening  event  of  Fire  Prevention  Meek. 
The  entire  mock  attack  was  conducted  jointly  by  the  armed  services  and  the 
Chicago  Civil  Defense  Corps. 

This  time  soheduls  was  follovsd  rather  oloaaly  in  the  actual  execution 
of  the  mock  attack.  In  a  laat-ainnte  decision,  however,  police  and  civil 
defense  officials  forbade  the  firing  of  blank  cartridges  from  anti-aircraft 
guns  and  naval  Pieces.  It  was  later  explained  by  tbe  police  ccsniseiooer  that 
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"it  was  Just  too  much  of  &  ehanos  to  talcs  on  a  possible  panic.  People  -would 
hare  been  really  soared  if  son  office  windows  were  shattered  by  the  concus¬ 
sion."  The  actual  "raid"  was  carried  out  by  four  Air  Force  B-25  boabers, 
flying  at  an  altitotde  of  approximately  2000  feet.  Six  Civil  Air  Patrol  planes 
followed  to  assess  the  "dssage0  caused  by  the  boabers.  They  flew  over  the 
Chicago  River  area— which  was  designated  as  the  central  target  for  the  attack— 
at  altitudes  varying  200  to  500  fee t.  Smoke  pets  ~ere  set  off  on  the 
north  bask  of  the  river  to  simulate  boabs  dropped.  These  were  apparently  the 
only  sacks  "besaba"  that  were  used  in  the  test. 


PCKPOSS  OF  0BSSR7IHG  THE  MOCK  ATTACK 

A  study  of  this  nock  air  attack  was  undertaken  in  order  to  determine 
whether  or  not  such  tests  would  be  of  value  in  predicting  human  reactions 
under  conditions  of  an  actual  attack.  It  was  conducted  under  the  assumption 
that  the  operation  was  to  be  "realistic"  and,  therefore,  sight  simulate  some 
of  the  conditions  which  would  he  sat  in  an  actual  disaster  situation.  Accord¬ 
ingly,  five  numbers  of  the  Disaster  Research  Team  were  assigned  at  various 
points  in  the  area  covered  by  the  attack  to  observe  the  reactions  of  the 
population. 

The  points  of  observation  were  selected  with  a  view  to  getting  as  wide 
a  coverage  of  the  affected  area  as  possible  and  to  sample  the  various  types 
of  population  within  this  larger  area.  IN  points  of  observation  and  the  type 
of  diatrlot  covered  are  given  below* 

a.  Observer  Washer  It  Corner  of  State  and  Randolph  Streets 
(Retail  chopping  district}  point  of  heavy  pedestrian  and  motor  traffic} 
casual  street  crowds). 

b.  Observer  Hvraber  2*  Corner  of  State  and  Van  Boren  Streets 
(Jsats&l  shcppS xg  district}  hoary  pedestrian  and  sot  or  traffic}  casual 
street  crowds). 

o.  Observer  limber  3*  Corner  of  Van  Buron  and  Veils  Streets 
(Clothing  msjtnfac  taring  end  wholesale  supply  district}  predominantly 
office  and  industrial  workers). 

d.  Observer  Barber  U*  Corner  of  Vabash  and  Grand  Streets 
(Combined  business  end  rooming  home  district}  residents  of  roaudjy 

houses,  transient  hotels}  and  casual  street  orrwds). 

e.  Observer  Nvssber  5»  Vest  Illinois  Street  (500  North) 
batwotn  Worth  Orleeaa  Street  and  Worth  Franklin  Street  (300  Vest) 
(Ironing  house  district}  lorar  olaas  population  composed  of  both 
mites  and  Negroes). 

The  observers  were  given  the  following  Instructions*  (1)  to  go  to 
their  pointe  of  observatico  at  least  fifteen  minutes  prior  to  the  tine  sched¬ 
uled  for  the  mock  attack  and  observe  the  nature  of  the  activity  in  their  area 
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at  that  time  in  order  to  obtain  a  base  for  comparison}  (2)  to  ha  partictflarly 
sensitive  to  any  changes  in  overt  behavior  of  persons  in  their  area  at  the 
time  of  the  first  alert  and  at  various  tiaes  during  the  raid}  (3)  to  single 
with  the  crowds,  listen  to  their  conversation!  and  pay  particular  attention 
to  how  persons  in  their  area  defined  the  raid}  (k)  to  engage  in  casual  conver¬ 
sations  with  persons  and  attempt  to  determine  their  feelings  with  reference 
to  the  raid  itself  and  the  various  official  agencies  involved  in  the  test 
(Civil  Defense  workers,  fireman,  police,  etc.)}  (5)  to  he  as  careful  and 
specific  as  possible  in  taking  and  recording  their  own  observations*  Each 
observer  later  prepared  an  independent  report  which  incorporated  hie  inter¬ 
views,  overheard  conversations,  and  own  observations  during  the  attack* 

These  reports  form  the  basis  for  the  a ta tenants  which  follow. 


S1N0PSES  OF  0BSEE7EB'  RSPOEES 


A  synopsis  of  each  observer's  report  is  given  below* 

r~  Observer  Keeper  It  Noise  of  sirens  clearly  audible,  hut  not  very 

sharply  penetrating.1  iiost  people  continued  walking  at  the  same  pace  as  before* 
A  few  paused  momentarily  and  looked  up  in  the  direction  from  which  the  sound 
came  and  then  continued  walking  as  before*  About  half  a  dot  an  people  stopped 
at  the  comer  during  the  first  two  minutes  after  the  beginning  of  the  sirens 
and  looked  around  curiously  as  if  waiting  for  something}  in  a  minute  or  two 
they  moved  on.  A  few  people  apparently  tried  to  locate  the  sirens}  they 
looked  down  the  street  either  with  curious  expressions  or  smiles  on  their 
faces*  Judging  from  overt  behavior,  I  felt  that,  for  the  moat  part,  people 
were  unconcerned  about  the  whole  affair}  it  didn't  really  involve  them*  This, 
I  think,  was  home  out  in  sobs  of  the  cosms&ts,  e.g.,  "Sosa  air  raid  they're 
having."  Moot  popple  saeaod  to  know  about  the  fact  that  there  was  to  be  some 
,  such  activity  but  thoy  seerced  a  little  hazy  about  exactly  what  was  to  happen 

1  end  why.  Their  talking  about  the  event  saeeed  to  be  acecepcuied  with  little 

fooling.  In  betepon  sirens  and  when  no  planes  were  overhead  people  acted  in 
no  way  out  of  the  ordinary.  During  the  wailing  of  the  s irons  or  when  planes 
flew  over,  some  people  stopped  or  slewed  thsir  pace  momentarily,  looked  up¬ 
ward  or  in  the  direction  of  the  sirens,  and  ihen  moved  on.  Motor  traffic 
prov  rded  as  usual. 

Ov'»c,>,ver  Shortly  after  12:00  noon,  a  nearby  airraid  siren 

started  TLastins*  lucre  no  noticeable  effect  on  the  pedestrians  or  the 
motor  traffic.  A  few  looked  around  in  an  apparent  effort  to  determine  exactly 
where  the  eiren  was  located,  but  nobody  appeared  disturbed  or  frightened  by 
it.  Three  sore  blasts  followed  during  the  next  20  or  30  minutes  end  none  of 
them  had  any  mors  effect  than  the  first.  Thors  was  so  evidence  of  any  anti¬ 
aircraft  fire  or  of  pianos  "making  passes”  at  the  city.  Only  a  few  alow- 
moving  observation  planes  were  in  sight.  They  caused  one  passerby  to  remarks 
"Are  those  the  things  that  are  supposed  to  boob  us?"  Two  people  paused  to 
(  stare  at  the  sky  and  speculate  about  the  maneuvers  of  tbs  observation  planes* 

A  newsdealer  and  a  woman  colling  charity  tags  got  into  a  spirited  die  cues  ion 
about  the  meaning  of  the  ogyspbI  blasts.  They  failed  to  reaoh  agreement 
about  which  were  the  "warning,”  "planes  overhead,"  and  "all  clear*  signal*. 
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lha  great  majority  of  people*  however,  appeared  to  pay  no  attention  whatever 
to  the  teat* 

Observer  goober  3»  Sirens  beard  distinctly,  although,  not  very  load* 
little  reaction  to  sirens'*  Oat  of  roaghly  30  people  in  one  block,  two  glanoed 
at  the  sky  briefly*  People  observed  through  a  restaurant  window  were  wnaffset- 
ed  by  the  airenj  either  they  did  not  hear  it  or  didn't  pay  any  attention  to  it* 
The  conversations  overheard  ware  not  concerned  with  the  air  raid*  the  aoand 
of  airplane#  overhead  canted  only  a  few  people  to  glance  skyward*  People 
paeaed  a  sign  reading  "Air  Bald  Shelter,*  not  seeming  to  notice  it,  even  when 
the  sirens  were  blowing*  The  main  point#  observed  daring  the  mock  sir  raid 
in  this  particular  area  seem  to  be  (1)  that  people  went  about  their  nasal 
basinets,  in  thair  venal  fashion,  and  discussed  their  own  problems}  and  (2)  lit* 
tie  attention  was  paid  to  tha  sirens*  Those  who  did  sene  to  notice  than  wore 
oonoemed  only  briefly* 

Observer  lumber  ht  Sirens  could  not  be  heard,  although  observer  was 
only  four  blocks  trca  tha" banter  of  the  area  that  was  to  be  "bombed*"  five 
men  in  Air  Faroe  uniform#  wars  standing  on  a  second  utory  firs  escape  looking 
«p  at  aky*  8 treat  crowds  numbering  approximately  one  hundred  were  boarding 
streetcars  or  walking  at  a  aral  pace*  At  approximately  12x07  four  two* 
engined  planes  were  flying  south  over  the  area  at  an  altitude  of  approximately 
2000  feet*  About  live  person*  aeoog  the  casual  street  crowd  looked  skyward  at 
the  planes  flying  over,  bat  tits  others  did  not  even  bother  to  glance  up  at  the 
sky  and  continued  their  walking  or  waiting  for  the  streetcar.  On  one  corner, 
eight  persona  were  waiting  for  a  streetcar}  none  ox  the  eight  glanced  upward; 
two  Begro  girls  (aged  approximately  20)  were  engaged  in  conversation  oomcem* 
lag  a  now  areas  one  of  tha  girls  had  bought*  Other  conversations  overheard 
at  this  tine  were  not  concerned  with  the  raid*  Bo  persons  in  the  surrounding 
rooming  houses  eras  oat  of  their  buildings  or  even  looked  out  their  windows* 

At  12 » 20  observer  walked  to  State  Street  Bridge  crossing  Chicago  river*  lien 
or  twelve  persons  wore  standing  at  roiling  looking  et  the  sacks  free*  the 
"socks  pota"  and  the  crowd  of  several  thousend  persona  who  were  watching  the 
water  spraying  ds»onatratlon  at  the  river  front*  Heard  several  persons  incog 
this  group  speculating  on  what  would  happen  if  a  "real*  bombing  occurred  and 
making  cceatents  on  the  demonstration  by  tha  firemen*  In  general,  tha  only 
attention  directed  toward  the  attack  was  on  the  part  of  those  who  directly 
witnessed  the  deoocstration  of  anti-aircraft  guns,  destroyer  escort,  tha  low- 
flying  Civil  Air  Patrol  planes,  and  the  "vail  of  water”  display  by  the  Fire 
Department*  Among  the  persons  who  did  not  directly  witness  the  d&aoxujtratloa 
at  tha  river  front,  tha  only  attention  displayed  was  an  occasional  glsnc#  Into 
tha  aky  to  obeerra  tha  planes  flying  over*  For  tha  most  part,  however,  even 
this  was  unusual*  Host  persona  appeared  to  go  on  about  their  business  with* 
out  paying  any  noticeable  attention  to  tha  event.  r 

Observer  Itober  $»  Alert  air  ana  were  not  heard,  although  observer 
was  justTivo’  an  a  iulFTioeks  from  tha  demonstration  a r««,  gethjag  apps^ed 
to  be  occurring  in  the  imedlate  neignborhood  which  was  even  slightly  out  of 
the  ordinary  drabness  of  routine*  It  was  lunch  hour  and  virtually  everyone 
on  the  street  was  going  to  or  from  lunch*  No  children  were  seen  with  the 
exception  of  a  pair,  about  six  or  seven  years  old,  playing  on  the  stoop  at 
322  Beet  Ulinoia*  They  never  broke  the  t«g>o  of  their  play  at  any  time 
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during  tbs  raid.  They  did  not  look  up  when  tbs  heavy  Air  Forea-typa  planes 
passed  directly  overhead.  Thsrs  wars  firs  restaurants  in  tbs  area  and  people 
passed  in  and  out  of  each  of  then  throughout  the  mid.  their  patrone  were 
apparently  wholly  unaware  of  anything  out  of  tha  ordinary.  Shan  the  soot 
noticeable  point  of  the  raid  ooearmd—l.e.»  whan  the  four  Air  Force  please 
passed  directly  orer  the  intersection-— there  were  24  adults  and  no  children 
on  the  street.  During  tbs  moderate  roar  of  the  planes,  eight  persons  took 
the  trouble  to  look  overhead^  1  noticed  that  one  of  these  eight  persons 
stopped  walking,  the  others  continuing.  1  did  not  observe  a  single  person 
eneige  from  a  building  to  view  the  raid.  Ho  windows  were  opened  in  any  of 
the  buildings.  Ho  one  that  I  observed  Bade  a  single  remark  to  anyone  else. 

The  only  group  ’-‘rich  took  cognisance  of  this  affair  that  I  saw  was  one  on  tha 
roof  of  a  building  next  to  the  Merchandise  Hart  seas  three  or  worm  blocks 
distant.  They  were  prdbably  office  workers  and  not  neighborhood  residents. 

This  accounts  for  tha  total  mid  reaction  which  I  observed.  A  Fire 
Company  in  the  area  placidly  ate  lunch  on  schedule  daring  the  mid.  The  three- 
man  crew  of  a  Chicago  Transit  Authority  wrecker  at  a  CTA  garage  in  the  area 
wrestled  on  tha  sidewalk.  They  were  ncag  the  above-mentioned  eight  who  did 
take  notice  of  tha  planes.  In  general,  I  observed  nothing  which  wouldn't 
occur  any  time  four  planes  flew  as  low  as  these  did. 


ANALYSIS  OF  THE  IHTERTIBif  AND  COHVEBSATIOHAL  HATB2I1 


The  observers  were  instructed  to  record  any  conversations  they  heard 
during  the  tine  of  the  nock  attack  and  to  casually  interview  as  many  persona 
as  possible.  As  is  Indicated  in  the  above  accounts,  very  little  of  the  con¬ 
versation  overheard  was  concerned  with  the  mock  air  raid.  Host  persons  tended 
to  ignore  the  event  in  tholr  verbal  comments  as  well  ts  in  their  bodily  actions. 
The  following  is  a  brief  analysis  of  the  small  proportion  of  the  interview  and 
conversational  material  which  bore  directly  or  indirectly  on  the  test.  This 
conversational  material  was  generally  of  throe  types:  (a)  comments  an  the 
test  itself;  (b)  comments  cn  the  effectiveness  of  ths  organised  control  and 
relief  forces  in  meeting  the  problems  posed  by  an  actual  bombing;  (e)  questions 
or  concents  regarding  ths  person's  own  role  and  behavior  in  ths  ease  of  am 
actual  bombing.  These  throe  broad  categories  of  verbal  comment  am  discussed 
in  greater  detail  below: 

a.  Coven  ts  on  the  raid  itself:  The  consents  dealing  with 
the  practice’  raid  indicated  that  most  persons  were  aware  of  the  test 
in  advance.  Vt&n  questioned  about  it,  they  usually  gave  a  natter  of 
fact  account  of  the  operation  or  expressed  seas  die  appointment  or 
disgust  that  it  was  not  as  "realistic"  as  the  prior  announcements 
had  indicated.  The  following  are  typical  notaries: 

(Benark  by  nan  as  slew-moving  observation  planes  are  flying 
over) :  Are  those  the  thing*  that  are  supposed  to  besfc  os? 

(Interviewer  asks  wewan:  That's  going  oo?)  A  nook  air 
attack.  There  are  supposed  to  be  a  lot  of  planes  and 
blank  firing  of  guns,  but  I  don't  see  that  much  going  on. 
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(Are  wt  supposed  to  do  •  oat  thing  caring  tbo  nock  attack?) 

Vo,  just  get  used  to  what  tho  warning  airtna  aoand  - 
Z  suppose* 

(Interviewer  to  aan  on  atraet*  Vhat'a  going  on?)  Sana 
nock  air  ra^d  they're  haring* 

(Intarvlbwer  to  newspaper  eeller  daring  first  alarm  Vhat'a 
happening?)  Bias's  the  hash  airtna*  The j*rt  trying  than 
out*  Bwy'va  got  sirena  an  top  of  aont  of  the  boll  dings* 

Z  don't  raaaabar  which  onea* 

(Heaark  by  one  nan  to  another)  t  That  policemn'a 
ia  louder  than  tha  airtna* 

(Interviewer  to  young  nan  dressed  in  work  clothes  who  la 
watching  demonstration  fron  tha  bridge  over  the  Chicago 
River i  Vhat'a  going  on?)  Z  really  don't  knrrw  an—  kind 
of  certssony. 

(Interviewer  to  elderly  nant  Vhat'a  going  oof)  That'* 
a  practice  air  raid  for  tha  Rasalana*  (Do  yon  think  they'll 
oone  and  bonh  cities  in  tha  tf.  3*?)  Vo*  They'll  never 
eons  over  bars)  they'd  gat-blown  up  too)  they're  not  ao 
dueb* 

(Interviewer  to  policexant  Are  they  going  to  block  this 
street?)  I  don't  know  and  I  don't  particularly  earn 
whether  they  era  going  to  or  not* 

b*  Cos-^r.ta  on  the  poari 
ccctrol  ferer*";^  r-.’-y":-- rK 
'vCo'pfii cisciiuy  now. 

forces  in  ovia&nee  throughout  eoo-  tf  tho  area  covered  by  the  observers, 
oo£2cnUi  in  this  category  were  lisdted  to  the  spectators  who  witnessed 
the  dsxnatratien  at  the  river  front*  Although  this  area  was  not 
selected  specifically  «s  t  point  of  observation,  bescase  the  persona 
in  the  area  could  irsusdiatoly  ass  that  the  test  was  a  dseoas tration, 
a  rtueber  of  rtc.arks  picked  up  in  the  area  second  to  indicate  that 
poteens  were  generally  okupti.cal  of  the  ability  of  the  organised 
control  forces  to  west  the  problem  posed  by  an  actual  boating.  Tha 
following  resarka  were  obtained! 

(Policcrnn  to  sen  dressed  in  civilian  clothes,  both  stand¬ 
ing  on  bridge  crossing  river  and  watching  demonstration)  t 
Thin  would  be  a  divided  city  if  they  dropped  a  pineapple 
(besb)  on  each  eide  of  the  river*  (At  this  point,  the 
fir  aborts  and  fire  tracks  gave  their  water  spraying  isnn 
Stratton  which  was  designed  to  ehow  how  they  would  "save 
whs  Loop."  Tho  water  was  shooting  into  the  air  to  a 
height  of  about  6  or  8  stories*  The  pblicamn  contl  wed)  a 


Lblo  effectiveness  of  the  orgsnised 

ZY... 

in*#  wy  of  organised  oonirol 


Is  that  all  ths  higher  it  Till  go?  That  ain't  worth  a  a 
What  would  happen  If  ths  Wrigley  Building  was  on  fire? 

(Ths  Wrigley  Building,  standing  next  to  tbs  river,  has  26 
stories.)  (later)  I'n  damn  glad  I*»  a  policeman  and  not 
a  f  ireaanl 

(Tiro  Kiddle-aged  nen  standing  on  bridge  and  watching  water- 
spraying  demonstration.  One  turns  to  tbe  other  and  says)* 
That's  the  most  etupid  thing  I  ever  saw.  Bow  in  the  hall 
do  they  expect  to  save  ths  Loop  that  way?  Anyway,  if  a 
bomb  drops  here,  there  probably  won't  be  anything  to  save. 

c.  Coaaonts  on  parsons'  can  role  or  behavior  in  actual 
bombing*  Cosmenta  and  questions'  in  this  category  generally  indicated 
that  many  persons  have  an  inadequate  knowledge  of  their  own  role  and 
behavior  in  the  event  of  an  actual  bombing.  One  observer  noted  that 
persons  continued  to  pass  an  air  raid  shelter  sign,  even  during  the 
walling  of  the  sirens,  without  apparently  noticing  it.  Several  con¬ 
versations  which  were  picked  up  also  indicated  that  the  persons  were 
not  adequately  informed  as  to  the  appropriate  action  to  bs  taken  in 
tn  actual  boshing* 

(Two  young  Negroes,  about  2$  years  of  age,  dressed  In 
work  clothes  arm  standing  on  the  State  Street  bridge, 
looking  across  the  river  at  the  smoke  and  demonstration 
of  fire  fighting  equipment.  One  tunas  to  the  other  end 
says)*  If  anything  does  happen,  right  down  there  next 
to  the  river  will  probably  bo  the  safest  place  to  be. 

It  would  be  better  to  be  out  In  the  country  scneplace, 
though. 

(Woman  to  newspaper  seller  on  corner  of  State  and 
Randolph  Streets)*  Where  are  you  a  apposed  to  go  for 
shelter?  In  the  subway?  (Newspaper  seller)  The  sub¬ 
way  is  right  down  there  where  the  green  light  is,  but 
that  von' t  help  much.  Tribune  Tower  has  a  shelter. 

(Woman)  ire  all  the  people  in  the  Loop  supposed  to 
fit  into  tbe  Tribune  shelter?  (Newspaper  seller)  Well, 
no,  that's  just  for  their  employees.  Tow  just  gotta  do 
the  beet  you  can. 


SUNKAHI  OF  FINDINGS 


a.  The  foregoing  material  Indicates  quite  clearly  that  the  populace 
wae  generally  apathetic  toward  the  test.  Aside  fro*  the  persons  who  went  to 
the  Chicago  River  front  for  tee  express  purpose  of  viewing  the  demonstration 
of  firefighting  equipment,  etc.,  most  persons  tended  to  go  about  their  usual 
business  without  paying  any  noticeable  attention  to  tbe  event*  The  only 
activities  which  could  be  attributed  to  the  test  itself  were  occasional  glances 
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at  tha  airplane*  flying  overhead  and  some  conversation  which  pertained  to  the 
•rent*  Eren  these,  however,  were  nontjpical,  Host  parsons  tended  to  ignore 
the  errant  both  in  their  verbal  conasnt  and  their  bodily  behavior* 

b.  the  operation  itself  was  so  wild  and  nnreellatie  that  most  persons 
experienced  ns  sense  of  isroivment  or  threat*  Since  the  Chicago  newenspers 
and  other  Bass  nedi*  of  co—uni  cation  had  carried  stories  about  the  event  in 
the  three  preceding  days,  a  large  number  of  persons  had  already  defined  tha 
event  aa  a  "teat11  and  therefore  a  non- threatening  situation*  Even  aaoog  tha 
persons  who  had  not  previously  been  inforaed  of  the  operation,  however,  there 
was  nothing  in  the  situation  which  could  possibly  be  defined  aa  threatening 
to  bodily  safety*  Hence,  it  was  either  completely  Ignored  or,  if  defined  at 
all,  was  interpreted  a a  "Just  another  ceremony," 

o*  The  cancellation  of  the  only  el  aunt  that  night  have  added  a  not# 
of  realisa  to  the  test— namely,  the  firing  of  blank  aawunitio*  by  tha  anti¬ 
aircraft  batteries— on  the  basis  that  "it  was  just  too  much  of  a  chance  to 
take  on  a  possible  panic,"  was  probably  unjustified  in  tha  light  of  the  fact 
that  so  many  persons  were  informed  of  the  test  in  advenes*  A  umber  of  persons 
indicated  dis^poinbsect  that  the  anti-aircraft  fire  was  not  carried  through* 

It  is  doubtful,  under  these  circumstances,  if  there  would  have  been  any  indivi¬ 
dual  fear  reactions,  much  less  panic*  Contrary  to  popular  opinion,  panie  la 
an  extremely  rare  phenomenon  even  under  conditions  of  actual  boshing*  Prior 
to  the  World  War  II  bombings  in  threat  Britain,  the  British  Civil  Defense 
authorities  were  preparing  for  widespread  panic  and  Bass  hysteria,  based  on 
the  predictions  of  various  specialists*  Daring  the  actual  bombings  of  Britain, 
however,  these  predictions  felled  to  materialise.  There  was  little  or  no  overt 
panic  even  In  tha  heaviest  boshing  raids ,1 

Irving  L*  Jaais,  after  a  careful  review  of  fee  available  observr 
tiona  on  the  reactions  of  the  survivors  of  fee  atonic  boabiaga  of  Hiroshima 
and  Kagaoald,  concludes  that  "the  evidence  available  on  overt  behavior  does 
not  provide  sthafcntirl  svpport  for  claims  that  overt  panic,  disorganised 
activity,  or  anti-social  behavior  occurred  on  a  mass  scale  during  the  two 
A-bcdb  dicasters*"  Be  points  out  that  "panic  behavior  in  disaster  situations 
rervly  occurs  unless  (1)  thars  is  an  obvious  physical  danger  which  is  imedi- 
atoly  present  (e*g*,  a  raging  fire  only  a  few  feet  swey)  and  (2)  there  are  no 
apparent  routes  of  escapee •"<*  this  finding  is  generally  supported  by  the  HOfiC 
mplrlcal  studies  of  peacetime  disasters* 

In  view  of  this  and  other  scientific  evidence,  it  would  appear 
that  such  teats  coaid  be  *ndo  quit*  "realistic"  without  incurring  anything  in 
the  nature  of  collective  panic  reactions*  This  is  particularly  tine  whan  a 
large  proportion  of  the  population  has  already  defined  the  situation  in  advance 


*  R,  K,  Titan as  «  Problems  of  Social  Policy,  (London*  His  Majesty's 
Stationery  Office,  1950,* 

*  Irving  L*  Jaids,  Air  War  and  Emotional  Stress*  (Mew  York*  KoQraw- 
8111  Book  Coop  any,  1951),  pp*  l£f  and  193* 


as  a  Hast,*  as  was  true  In  the  pass  art  case*  The  use  of  mti-aircraft  ;lre 
and  simulated  bcab  axploeions  ugr  prodeee  a  far  isolatad  Instance*  of  f  Mr 
reactions  among  individuals  who  ara  not  previously  informed  about  them*  Ersa 
those  ara  likely  to  ba  of  short  donation,  Mate,  bocaoso  of  tha  stabilising 
influence  of  tha  othar  parsons  who  ban  provisos  knowledge  of  tha  toot* 

d.  One  of  tha  stated  purposes  of  this  teat  was  "to  etady  tha  probiUatt 
that  Might  arise  in  an  actual  emergency**  Jltboogh  tha  tost  nay  ban  provided 
valuable  information  with  ref eranoa  to  tha  prvhlama  of  handling  and  coordinat¬ 
ing  tha  organised  Civil  Defense  fereee,  it  largely  ignored  tha  prohlawa  that 
will  arise  with  regard  to  tom  behavior  la  disaster  situations*  Slaoe  the 
off sotivsaess  of  the  organised  defense  and  relief  forces  In  mj  actual  disaster 
situation  will  be  dependent  to  a  large  extant  as  the  behavior  of  the  general 
populace,  no  "realistic®  test  of  these  forces  can  ignore  this  aspect  of  disas¬ 
ter  preparedness.  Sons  of  tha  human  prct&eae  that  may  arise— e.g.,  the  speed 
and  efficiency  vith  which  persons  seek  public  shelters— can  be  doaely  approxi¬ 
mated  In  such  teats*  Other  human  problems— e*g.,  fright  reactions,  crowd  be- 
harLor,  informal  leadership  aad  relief  work  carr.ot  be  closely  simulated* 

Some  approximation  to  them  can  be  obtained,  however,  by  setting  up  hypothetical 
problems  in  human  behavior  based  upon  known  reactions  of  persons  in  actual  pre¬ 
vious  disasters*  Be  use  of  such  problswa  weald  provide  a  test  of  the  effi¬ 
ciency  of  the  organised  defense  and  relief  farces  in  a  more  realistic  context* 

e*  A  further  stated  purpose  of  the  test  was  "to  show  the  public  what 
kind  of  reception  the  city  has  planned  for  spy  aerial  raiders"  and  "to  denow 
strata  the  city's  ability  to  ooatbat  Urea  after  an  air  raid*"  If  the  remarks 
that  were  obtained  by  the  observers  are  takas  an  typical,  it  would  appear 
that  this  purpose  was  not  fulfilled*  Bather  than  reassuring  persons,  the 
demonstration  appears  to  have  heightened  asolaty  with  reference  to  the  city's 
ability  to  defend  itself*  The  general  tenor  of  the  remarks  by  persons  who 
watched  the  demonstration  vas  one  of  skepticism  regarding  the  effectiveness 
of  tha  organised  forces  in  cseting  tho  problem  posed  by  an  actual  baching. 

The  demonstration,  therefore,  appears  to  hove  reinforced  previous  andetise  or 
built  up  new  ones*  It  is  also  quite  dear  that  a  lumbar  ef  persons  were  made 
aware  of  Inadequacies  in  tha  Civil  Defense  facilities  and  equipoant  of  vhieh 
they  had  not  previously  been  aware— e.g«,  the  inability  to  hear  warning  sirens 
clearly,  the  absence  of  convenient  air  raid  shelter?!,  etc.  Civil  Defense 
officials  eight  veil  consider  taking  this  ’’beonsrage  offset"  into  account  In 
planning  these  operations.  Unices  the  test  is  given  in  such  a  way  as  to  re¬ 
assure  persons  of  the  city’s  ability  to  meet  tbs  pro  bless  posed  by  an  actual 
disaster,  it  way  be  inadvisable  to  conduct  them.  The  present  study  does  not 
provide  sufficient  data  on  vhioh  to  nsk»  a  dads  loo  regarding  this  aspect  of 
planning  air  raid  tests,  but  it  does  suggest  that  it  is  a  factor  which  should 
be  taken  into  aocoant* 

f.  Cm  observation*  collected  in  the  study  also  suggest  that  there  Is 
a  fairly  widespread  ignorance  of  tbs  courts  ef  action  to  be  taken  on  the  part 
of  the  unorganised  population  in  the  event  ef  m  actual  bombing  attack.*  k 
number  of  parsons  apparently  did  not  know  tha  mesa "<wg  of  ths  various  siren 
signals— e.g.,  which  signals  indicated  •warning,"  "planes  overhead,"  and  "all 
dear*”  It  is  also  clear  that  a  large  proportion  ef  ths  population  does  not 
know  where  to  go  for  shelter  in  the  event  of  an  actual  boshing*  Tor  future 
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REPORT  OH  A,  CARBON  MCN CHIDE  ASPHTECATICi  INCIDENT, 
ABC  MANUFACTURING  COMPART,* 

CHICAGO,  IlilNOIS,  DECEMBER  8,  1952 


mroopocTioH 

In*  following  Is  a  rs port  on  an  investigation  of  a  carbon  monoxide 
asphyxiation  incident  occurring  in  an  industrial  plant  in  Chicago,  Illinois* 
The  investigation  was  conducted  by  the  Disaster  Research  Team  in  order  to 
study  the  social  psychological  effects  of  the  event  on  the  affected  workers* 
Previous  investigations  by  the  Tesa  had  not  Included  a  disaster  involving 
a  toxic  agent,  particularly  an  agent  which  was  unknown  and  undetected*  Hence, 
this  event  was  selected  as  one  which  sight  throw  light  on  the  nature  of  be¬ 
havior  in  a  crisis  involving  an  unknown  or  unfamiliar  precipitating  agent* 

The  material  reported  hers  is  based  primarily  upon  12  formal  tape* 
recorded  interviews  and  $  informal  interviews  with  persons  who  were  at  work 
in  the  plant  at  the  time  the  carbon  monoxide  was  released.  The  interviews 
were  conducted  during  the  two  days  following  the  occurrence  of  the  incident. 
The  Interview  data  are  supplemented  by  hospital  case  records  and  a  preliminary 
report  on  an  investigation  of  the  event  by  the  Chicago  Board  of  Health. 

The  twelve  respondents  who  were  interviewed  were  selected  in  order  to 
obtain  a  full  coverage  of  the  types  of  involvement  in  the  situation.  Since 
the  concentration  of  the  carbon  monoxide  gas  in  the  various  parts  of  the  plant 
was  unknown,  it  was  decided  to  select  persons  who  were  spatially  located  In 
all  fieotlcrru  of  the  plant.  Diagram  1  ehotrs  the  layout  of  the  plant  and  the 
location  of  the  selected  respondents  at  the  tine  of  the  incident. 


rraretPTICN  0?  PL&NT 


The  ABC  Manufacturing  Cetspeay  ie  located  on  the  fifth  floor  of  a 
seven-story  building  in  tho  wholesale  and  industrial  area  near  Chicago** 
Loop.  The  carpaiy  specialises  in  the  manufacture  of  wire  collar  stays  and 
tie  racks  and  employs  a  total  of  US  workers* 

As  Diacren  1  shews,  the  plant  layout  consists  of  a  sat  of  offices 
in  tha  front  portion  of  tho  building  end  a  large  roc*  in  back  in  which  the 
r&cui'ac'trjring  processes  tako  place.  Tao  corptrj  president,  plant  manager, 
and  3  white  stenographers  ui*d  clerk*  aro  located  in  tho  front  offices.  In 
the  mnjln  vork  row,  a  total  of  U3  workers  are  employed.  This  total  consist* 
of  a  kogro  weran  foremen  and  37  K-agro  women  vbo  work  at  various  tasks  in  the 
Manufacture  of  the  collrr  stays  end  tie  racks.  In  tho  extreme  rear  portion 
of  tha  workroom  aro  5  r.sle  workers  (ij  whites  and  1  Hcgro)  who  are  engaged 
in  electroplating  operations  end  machine  setup  and  maintenance. 


*  In  order  to  preserve  anonymity,  a  pseudonym  has  been  used  to 
identify  the  plant. 
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The  manufacturing  processes  which  take  place  in  the  workroom  Include 
metal  annealing,  punching  and  drilling  of  the  components,  assembly  of  oollar 
stays  end  tie  racks,  electroplating,  lacquering,  and  packing* 


THE  COURSE  OP  BVBNT3 

Sometime  (taring  the  morning  of  December  8,  1952,  carbon  monoxide  gas 
began  leaking  from  a  faulty  flue  in  an  annealing  oven  located  near  the  rear 
of  the  workroom*  However,  this  fact  vaa  established  by  the  Chicago  Board  at 
Health  in  a  later  investigation,  and  was  unknown  to  the  workers  at  the  time. 

(The  exact  cause  of  the  incident,  in  fact,  vaa  not  known  by  the  workers  or, 
presumably,  by  the  management  during  the  two  day  period  in  which  the  HORC 
interviews  were  conducted*)* 

At  approximately  9*30  A*  H»,  one  of  the  Negro  woman  workers  complained 
to  the  foreman  that  she  was  ill*  However,  eke  continued  at  work  until  2*30 
P.  M.  when  ehe  was  permitted  to  go  horns*  By  mid-aarning,  many  of  the  other 
workers  apparently  experienced  headaches  and  other  symptoms,  but  did  not  report 
them* 


By  3*U5  P*  H>,  several  other  women  workers  reported  to  the  foreman 
that  they  were  suffering  headaches,  nausea,  vomiting,  and  disxiness*  At  about 
this  time,  one  Negro  wo ran  worker  fainted  in  the  plant  and  was  carried  outside 
to  be  revived*  At  approximately  1**00  P*  M*,  the  plant  manager  released  the 
entire  staff*  (Usual  working  hours  were  from  8  >00  A*  M.  to  1**30  P*  M*) 

As  they  left  the  building  and  met  the  fresh  air,  $  Negro  women  collapsed 
on  the  sidewalk  outside  the  building*  Another  became  unconscious  while  being 
driven  hose  from  work*  A  Fire  Department  respirator  squad  was  called  and  in 
a  few  minutes  they  resuscitated  the  victims.  They  also  e&dnlstered  oxygen 
to  a  mssbsr  of  the  other  vcn*u  who  felt  faint*  A  total  of  18  woman  (all  Negro) 
are  knevn  to  have  gone  to  Cook  County  Hospital  for  emergency  treatmsatj  some 
were  cent  directly  from  the  factory  by  Firs  Department  ambulance,  others  went 
directly  cf  their  own  accord  by  car  or  cabj  a  few  went  to  the  hospital  after 
arriving  boeja*  Of  the  18,  thirteen  were  treated  briefly  at  the  hospital 
Monday  evening  (the  day  of  the  incident)  j  3  stayed  until  Tuesday  afternoon; 

2  others  stayed  until  Wednesday  or  Thursday*  (Work  was  resumed  as  usual  the 
following  day,  with  approximately  8  workers  absent  from  their  jobs*) 

An  investigation  by  the  Chicago  Board  of  Health  indicated  that  the 
cause  of  the  poisoning  was'  a  faulty  flue  connection  in  an  annealing  oven. 

Samples  of  the  air  were  taken  by  Board  of  Health  officials  at  7*00  ?.  X*  the 
sene  evening,  but  by  that  tine  all  the  gas  had  apparently  escaped  through 


*  The  Board  of  Health  laves  tigs  tors  presumably  suspected  the 
oven  as  one  source  of  the  CO  gas  and  ordered  the  s&nagoent  to  discontinue  use 
of  the  oven  until  the  exact  cause  could  be  established*  However,  this  is  an 
inference  drawn  from  the  fact  that  work  was  resumed  the  following  morning  with 
no  further  adverse  effect  to  the  workers*  The  management  representatives 
maintained  that  they  still  did  not  know  the  exact  cause  of  the  event  during 
the  two-day  period  following  the  Incident  and  made  no  mention  of  the  action 
taken  by  the  Board  of  Health* 
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windows  which  bad  bees  opened  by  the  fire  Department  rescue  sqwmd.  However* 
blood  teste  of  three  easee  admitted  to  the  hospital  showed  carbon  ■oaoorf.de 
concentrations  of  20%,  20%,  and  hQ%  respectively. 

At  least  30  vonen  (28  Hegro,  2  white)  and  3  ass  (1  Hegro  2  white)  are 
known  to  have  been  physically  affected  to  sons  degree  by  tin  COj  although  ww 
have  no  direct  evidence  on  the  other  workers,  it  is  probable  that  all  those 
present  experienced  soma  of  the  symptoms. 


SIHPflKS  REPORTED  BY  RBSPOMPgriS 

Smawaryt  She  following  system  were  reported  by  the  respondents  Who 
were  Interviewed t  severe  throbbing  frontal,  temporal  and/or  occipital  head, 
aches}  nausea,  vomiting  or  gagging}  bloated  stocuch}  disslaeas,  and,  in  several 
esses,  unconsciousness}  feeling  of  a  need  for  air}  feeling  of  physical  weak, 
ness}  and  scattered  cases  of  chest  cowplalnta,  sleeplessness,  coated  tongue, 
sore  throat,  and  chill.  Following  is  a  sort  detailed  account  of  these  symptoms* 

1.  Headaches 

Everyone  in  the  plant  who  ms  interviewed  or  who  vent  to  the  hoapitdl 
reported  having  a  headache.  Many  other  workers  not  Interviewed  were  reported 
to  have  bad  the  sene.  The  headaches  varied  in  thee  of  occurrence,  typs,  and 
intensity.  For  those  most  seriously  affected,  the  headaches  typically  began 
in  the  Morning  or  early  afternoon,  and  at  first  resembled  an  ordinary  headache. 
As  the  day  wore  on,  however,  the  headaches  Increased  in  intensity  and  finally 
the  throbbing  in  the  frontal  and/or  temporal  areas,  as  well  as  pains  in  the 
occipital  region,  were  so  sever*  as  to  be  almost  unbearable.  In  spite  of 
aspirins  and  Anacln  pills  taken,  the  headaches  continued  into  the  night,  pre¬ 
venting  some  from  sleeping  until  after  3  A.  H.  For  some,  Milder  headaches 
persisted,  for  ana,  two,  even  three  days.  For  Most  persons,  however,  the  head¬ 
aches  had  largely  disappeared  by  morning,  but  were  replaced  in  scaae  by  feelings 
of  ’’disainaos"  end  "iighifceadadness*  for  one  or  two  daye. 

One  of  the  women  who  vent  to  the  hospital  but  did  not  stay  there  over¬ 
night  reports t 

I  just  had  this  terrible  headache,  just  my  bead.  That1#  the 
worst  thing  I  had.  /Jx  first/  my  temples  were  starting  to 
hurt,  in  both  temples  and  in  the  back,  tty  head  felt  like  it 
was  going  to  burst.  I  never  had  a  headache  like  that  before. 

...Later  on  when  I  was  in  bed  that  night,  my  headache  was  still 
thoaping,  I  was  trying  to  close  my  eye  balls,  /and/  it  seemed 
like  my  eye  balls  was  set  wrong.  If  I  looked  this  way,  that 
was  hurting,  end  if  I  looked  or  tried  to  set  my  eyes  so  ay 
head  would  stop  hurting,  so  I  could  sleep.  But  I  just  couldn’t 
get  in  a  position  so  that  I  could  fall  asleep.  Ky  head  hart  so 
had,  you  know.  In  fact,  the  veins  had  swollen  so  that  you  could 
actually  sec  than,  see  than  throbbing.  ...I’m  still  •  little 
dissy  today  /two  days  later/.  I  don't  have  the  headaches,  not 
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st  all*  And  T*m  not  shaky*  Bat  if  1  sales  s  quick  tars,  2  gat 
dissy,  I  feel  like  I*s  going  to  keel  over* 

One  respondent  raported  that  the  following  morning  her  ejea  "felt 
tight— like  after  you  cry,"  but  that  the  headache  itself  gas  gone*  Anothar 
retorted  that  the  headache  aerie  things  "go  darker*  every  ernes  In  a  while* 

for  those  women  lees  affected,  there  were  variations  in  intensity  end 
duration  of  the  headaches,  bat  they  were  described  similarly  as  throbbing  in 
the  forehead  and/or  in  the  teaj&es,  and  pains  in  the  back  of  the  head,  foils*- 
ed  by  diastases* 

Sena  respondents  reported  only  the  headache  eynptc*—  e.g.,  a  white  non 
working  at  the  back,  end  a  #dte  girl  at  the  office  switchboard*  Those  re¬ 
spondents  were  inclined  to  attribute  the  headaches  to  causes  other  than  the 
me  affecting  the  Negro  mass*  workers  (e.g.,  chronic  stomach  ailment,  the 
excitement  of  seeing  the  woman  fainting,  being  up  too  late  the  night  before, 
etc*)* 


2*  Stomach  Meorder 

Usually  several  hour*  after  the  onset  of  the  headaches,  about  half  ef 
the  women  felt  nauseated*  After  e  short  time,  this  nausea  led  to  repeated 
vomiting  for  some  of  the  respondents*  Several  women  had  vomiting  attacks  im 
the  washroom  In  the  shop,  others  immediately  upon  reaching  the  fresh  air  out. 
side  the  building;  still  others  in  the  hospital  or  on  the  way  hone,  or  at  home 
later  in  the  evening*  In  some  casts  the  vomiting  was  quite  severe,  persisting 
until  all  food  had  been  regurgitated,  and  then  continuing  in  the  form  of  gag* 
ging  and  belching  of  gas*  Sees  reported  the  urge  to  vomit  but  could  only  gag* 
One  woman  reported  that  her  stomach  was  bloated  end  distended  five  or  six 
inchest 


About  noon  I  becese  nauseated,  and  all  I  could  do  was  to  keep 
fro®  vomiting  right  there  /in  the  chog/.  I  went  to  the  dress* 
ing  room,  and  I  resulted  ten  minutes  before  1  stopped*  *•* 

£Ls.ttrr/  I  vomited  at  the  hospital  too,  bat  I  vomited  everything 
and  had  nothin'  more  to  vccrit#  Just  kept  gagging  then*  *..  I 
was  all  blowed  upj  I  was  awoll*  1  Just  belched  air*  Every  time 
I  belched  it  was  a  relief*  I  belched  and  vomit  at  the  sane  time, 
bat  after  I  couldn't  vomit,  1  Just  belched*  >$jr  stomach  stuck  out— 
this  much!— so  ay  clothe*  wouldn't  fit* 

Probably  more  typical  is  the  report  by  another  woman  who  did  not  go  to 
the  hospital! 

And  about  11*30  I  got  feeling  kinds'  funny  in  my  stomach,  kinds* 
sick,  like  I  was  gonna'  remit  or  something*  Then  at  noon  time 
we  ate,  and  I  didn't  vomit  'till  1  got  horns*  But  1  was  feeling 
like  it  til  the  time*  •••  I  /Sardlj/  made  it  in  the  house  before 
I  started  vomiting*  ...  /The  next  mornin&r  1  was  Just  weak  from 
all  that  vomiting. 
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Thaaa  women  reported  lack  of  appetite  until  the  following  morning  or 
noon,  at  which  tins  t hay  war*  vary  hungry*  Soon  af  tar  anting,  normal  digestive 
functioning  rertawd.  Of  17  persona  on  whs*  s#  hare  data  on  this  point,  from 
interviews  or  hospital  reports,  1*  women  (2  Negro  and  2  white)  and  1  wan,  are 
known  to  hare  had  no  stomach  trouble,  although  they  did  have  the  typical  head¬ 
ache  syndrome*  Sevarsl  others  not  interviewed  were  reported  by  respondents 
to  have  alnilar  sympteau* 


3*  Thconaglousneaa  and  Diaainesa 


At  least  six— possibly  seran — women  who  worked  in  the  shop  ware  ren¬ 
dered  unconscious*  Typically,  this  occurred  whan  the  voaen  left  the  building 
and  inhalad  the  fresh  air*  On  Mating  tha  fresh  air,  they  reported  that  they 
suddenly  felt  disxy  and  than  faint*  However,  one  woman  fainted  while  she  was 
still  in  the  building  (near  an  open  window),  another  while  aha  was  riding 
home  in  her  own  car* 

Generally,  there  was  practically  no  warning  of  the  onset  of  the  un¬ 
consciousness,  but  the  woman  who  fainted  while  still  In  the  shop,  reports  bar 
desperate  efforts  to  keep  awake  I 

I  didn’t  have  the  slightest  notion  of  g^lng  to  sleep  because  1 
wasn't  sleepy*  Tot  I  was  going  to  Bleep,  and  I  kept  trying  to 
fight  to  keep  awake*  ut  I  just  went  to  sleep!  I  just  couldn’t 
keep  awake,  no  natter  how  long  or  how  fast  I’d  try  to  talk*  It's 
the  queerest  feeling  I  ever  had;  it  felt  as  if  I  was  doped  or 
something,  like  I  was  chloroformed* 

The  feelings  aroused  by  this  inability  to  remain  conscious  when  she  wanted  to, 
will  be  discussed  under  "Affective  Reactions"  below* 


U*  Peeling  a  Need  for  Air 

Although  practically  everyone  denied  smelling  any  unusual  gases  or 
fumes  which  wight  interfere  with  breathing,  three  or  four  respondents  reported 
that  they  felt  a  need  for  fresh  air*  However,  this  feeling  seemed  to  vary  in 
the  degree  of  vagueness  with  which  it  was  perceived  at  the  tine*  One  woman, 
for  example,  did  not  actually  mention  any  trouble  with  breathing,  but  said 
merel;-,  "I  felt  such  better  after  I  got  in  the  air*"  Another,  the  one  who 
fainted  while  a  till  in  the  shop,  was  more  definitely  aware  of  a  need  for  alrj 
aha  caid*  "«.,and  somsons  raised  the  window  and  that's  the  last  I  remember, 

I  was  hanging  out  tho  window*  It  seemed  like  the  air  was  trying  to  revive 
me."  Finally,  the  woman  who  was  most  aware  of  the  need  for  air,  phrased  it 
in  this  manner*  "I  remember  when  it  first  started,  I  couldn’t  get  ay  breath* 
Scjr-sthing  sea*  like  it  was  choking  me*"  It  should  be  remembered,  however, 
that  this  feeling  wa a  mentioned  by  only  a  few  respondents* 


$»  Physical  Weakness 


Two  kinds  of  physical  weakness  were  mentioned  by  respondents l 


(a)  Weakness  in  the  lege  or  knees,  which  usually  was  felt 
when  the  respondent  stepped  into  the  fresh  air  outside,  although  it 
was  also  noticed  earlier  the  same  day  by  som  (one,  for  example,  re¬ 
ported  feeling  ashamed  of  "staggering”  to  the  washroom,  for  fear  of 
being  seen  by  the  men  at  the  back  who  would  "kid”  her  about  it),  and 
also  by  some  the  following  day.  The  floorl&dy,  who  according  to  all 
accounts  behaved  calmly  ana  responsibly  through  the  whole  episode, 

is  reported  by  the  white  male  respondent  as  saying,  while  at  her  desk, 
that  she  felt  so  weak  in  the  legs  that  aha  thought  if  she  got  up  she 
would  Just  "keel  over."  (Evidently  she  did  not*) 

(b)  A  generalised  feeling  of  weakness  or  exhaustion,  phrased, 
for  example,  by  one  respondent  as  feeling  "Just  as  if  I  was  recovering 
fro*  a  long  illness." 


6.  Miscellaneous  Srnptaaa 

Thera  were  a  number  of  other  symptoms  that  were  reported  only  occa¬ 
sionally— in  sone  cases  by  only  one  respondent. 

(a)  Chest  niw<mt 

Three  vosan  interviewed  Indicated  thny  had  trouble  in  the 
region  of  the  chest,  although  this  trouble  was  sot  exactly  the  same 
in  all  cases.  One,  for  exsmpla,  saidt 

It  kart,  across  tip  here,  cross  ay  chest.  (How  did  it  feelf) 
Just  stuffy,  stuffy  like  I  had  indigestion j  it  hnrt  across 
ay  chest.  (Did  you  feel  aches,  or  pains,  or  burns  there, 
er  Just  whet?)  Tea,  aches  end  sharp  pains,  but  no  burns) 
no,  no  burns,  it  was  Just  aching. 

(b)  Sleeplessness 

Severd  of  the  vosan  interviewed  mentionad  that  they  had 
difficulty  in  nownl  sleeping*  In  one  esse  it  was  the  severe  he&dachj 
that  wco  adduced  as  preventing  sleep.  In  others  it  was  a  more  gener¬ 
alised  disturbance:  "I  didn't  sleep  well  the  first  night)  I  would  go 
to  docp  end  than  vako  up,  sleep  and  veke  up,  sleep  and  wake  up,  all 
night  long." 

(c)  Coated  Teague 

One  respondent  said,  "I  had  a  nasty  taste  in  *y  mouth.  Even 
yet  ay  tonrue  6?ws  coated,  and  I  Just  can't  seea  to  get  that  taste 
out  of  ay  mouth." 

(d)  Sore  Throat 

Cns  patient  in  the  hospital  is  reported  as  having  a  "sore 
dry  throat"  later  (presumably  the  next  day,  or  after). 


One  respondent  reported  feeling  "vuk,  end  having  e  ddlly 
feeling  ell  ever1*  at  the  tine  she  left  the  building* 


7.  Generalised  Feeliwge 

Mary  reepondanta,  either  in  conjunction  with  reports  of  specific 
evfipleints,  or  without  ary  specification,  eeid  they  =jurt  felt  bed  ell  ever** 


roOKCTIYg  1CTI0H3  MU 

The  actual*  protective  actions  taken  included  the  fttUmdjag t 
1.  Medication 

In  en  attempt  to  relieve  the  headache,  many  retrpoodante  took  aspirin 
or  inacln,  in  eons  cases  also  Alka-Seltser,  of  their  «n  accord*  However,  one 
respondent  said  she  didn’t  take  anything  because  aha  “didn’t  know  what  she 
would  be  taking  it  for.*  it  the  hospital,  patients  reported  that  doctors  g eve 
them  "seme  white  pills"  which  the  patients  said  were  “not  aspirins"  bat  oonld 
not  otherwise  identify*  (Hospital  reports  on  thess  patiants  specify  under 
"treatment" t  "aspirin j  bed  rest**) 


2*  Bed  Best 


Patients  lay  down  in  the  rest  rooa  at  the  plant,  of  their  own  accord, 
in  an  attempt  to  relieve  theaselvee  of  headaohe,  dissinese,  etc,  later,  doctors 
at  the  hospital  prescribed  bed  rest  for  those  who  vent  to  the  hospital*  Those 
who  went  hsss  Isy  dean  or  immediately  went  to  bed  and  stayed  there  all  night* 


3,  Fresh  Air  or  Qrygen 

Without  knowing  that  gas  was  present  in  the  workman,  the  victims  tried 
to  get  to  the  frech  air*  Several  noticed  it  was  "stuffy*  and  asked  that  the 
cardboard  be  taken  devn  frm  in  front  of  the  window,  and  to  bare  other  windows 
oponsd,  Qno  woman  who  fainted  said  aha  was  "hanging  out  the  window*  when  she 
collapsed*  Later  she  was  walked  around  outside  bv  her  IS- year-old  son  (also 
employed  at  the  plant,  and  ana  of  the  respondents) ,  and  slapped  on  the  face 
in  efforts  to  revive  her.  2he  doctor  at  the  hospital,  after  an  examination. 


*  When  asked  what  they  would  have  done,  if  they  bad  thought  at  the  time 
that  the  cause  of  the  sickness  wsa  gas,  practically  every  respondent  indicated 
that  their  first  reaction  would  be  to  tell  someone  else  about  it*  Tor  example, 
one  respondent  ealdt 

I  think  I  would  have  told  somebody — I’d  just  let  everybody  know 
I  sm oiled  gas,  I  don’t  know  if  I'd  knew  what  to  do,  bet  I  would 
have  told  them  so  they  would  know  what  to  do* 


ntod  mm  to  walk  cnal  outbid*  for  a  half  am 
return  end  tell  him  how  they  felt* 


(for  fresh  air)  and  then 


The  fire  Department,  upon  arrival,  adrixdstared  oxygen  to  the  fire 
victims  who  fainted  and  several  others  who  were  lees  severely  affected* 


k .  Hoapitallaatlon 

Is  Indicated,  18  vent  to  the  Cook  County  Hospital,  some  em  their  on 
accord  at  various  times  during  tha  evening,  and  othsra  vere  taken  there  by 
ambulance*  It  the  hospital,  all  received  exssri nation  by  the  doctor*  five 
were  kept  overnight  or  longerj  13  vere  discharged  within  a  few  hours* 


psFifliTioi  of  the  smiinai 

from  a  social  psychological  point  of  vi**?,  ms  of  the  =cst  significant 
aspects  of  this  incident  is  the  way  the  affected  individuals  attempted  to 
assess  the  possible  cause  of  their  illnesses,  and  to  define  the  situation 
generally*  Because  carbon  monoxide  is  odorless  and  colorless  and  is  net 
directly  perceivable  by  any  of  tha  eansa  organs,  it  Is  not  surprising  that  It 
was  not  correctly  identified  as  cases  by  any  of  those  affected*  The  Made  of 
things  they  defined  aa  eras*  in  this  asblguous  situation,  and  the  way  In  which 
they  made  these  definitions,  nay  throw  some  light  on  what  we  might  expect  In 
other  similar  situations* 

Most  of  the  respondents  interviewed  felt  St  headache  or  were  a  little 
dissy  in  the  morning  or  early  afternoon,  but  at  first  did  not  think  at /thing 
of  it*  They  dismissed  it  as  "just  another  headache,"  mt  tMnMng  anything 
else  was  wrong.  As  the  headaches  became  worse,  hewrrar,  the  respondents,  in* 
dividurlly,  began  to  take  the  matter  more  seriously,  end  to  question  themselves 
as  to  its  canse*  Still  thinking  only  themselves  ill,  they  thought  the  cause 
waa  something  peculiar  to  their  own  experience t  e.g.,  being  out  1st®  the 
night  before,  having  greasy  dirt  on  eyeglasses,  or  falling  to  eat  enoajdi  break** 
fast,  etc*  Depending  on  the  severity  of  their  syuptoas  and  their  causal  in* 
terpretation  of  them,  they  took  aspirins  and/or  went  to  the  washroom  to  lie 
down* 


It  was  only  when  they  heard  that  others  were  oomplainlng  of  similar 
headaches,  or  saw  that  taking  aspirins  or  lying  down  too,  that  they  realised 
scsisthlng  general  suet  be  wrong,  something  affecting  tha  whole  groups 

I  taken  with  this  headache,  and,  ah,  I  didn’t  know  what  it 
was,  you  know,  so  I  didn't  say  anything  sheet  it*  So  I  goes 
back  in  the  washroom  and  I  see’s  two  or  three  other  girls 
*it«ng  in  the  vashroos,  and  so  I  "Shit,  yns-all  sick?!* 

They  said,  "Sick!  I  got  a  headache!"  I  said,  "I  got  «ne  too, 
but  I  didn't  say  anything  about  it*"  So  whan  I  came  over 
there,  I  says  to  the  floorlady,  I  says,  that's  happening, 
everybody  just  seem  like  they  got  the  same  thing,"  with  the 
headaches*  "On*  girl,"  I  said,  "is  back  there  vomiting— 
what's  wrong?"  She  said,  "X  don’t  knew*" 
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Ibis  realisation  that  something  generally  vas  wrong  cans  about  at 
different  tinea  for  different  people,  depending  first  on  whether  or  not  they 
had  an  opportunity  for  intar  action  with  others,  and  then,  secondly,  ax  whether 
in  this  interaction  the  others  actually  exchanged  information  of  this  sort* 

For  example,  one  respondent  reported  having  had  lunch  with  two  or  three  friends, 
but  although  she  and  the  others  already  felt  the  headache  by  that  tine,  they 
did  not  discuss  it}  so  she  was  still  unaware  at  that  tine  of  anything  generally 
wrong*  (It  was  only  two  days  later  that  it  was  known  that  they  also  had  had 
the  headaches  in  the  corning  of  that  day  Monday*.) 

By  add- afternoon,  however,  the  majority  of  the  women  in  the  shop  knew  ' 
that  something  vas  amiss,  since  most  of  that  by  this  tine  had  participated  in 
some  type  of  social  interaction  in  which  this  information  vas  exchanged*  There 
vas  one  vonan  worker,  however,  who  was  almost  deaf  and  nuts  and  who  consequent* 
ly  had  little  opportunity  for  social  interaction}  she  actually  did  not  know 
that  others  were  similarly  affected  until  the  next  coming  when  she  returned 
to  work— although  she  had  had  a  bad  headache,  had  worked  in  a  fairly  o antral 
location,  and  had  left  work  approximately  at  the  sane  tins  as  the  others* 

By  late  afternoon  nost  of  the  workers  had  arrived  at  the  conclusion 
that  there  was  soma  common  causal  factor  which  vas  affecting  all  of  the  workers 
and  making  then  similarly  ill.  Most  of  then,  however,  oven  when  probed  by  1 
interviewers  to  recall  vhat  guess  they  than  had  as  to  what  this  causal  factor 
night  be,  simply  indicated  perplexity  and  an  incapacity  to  single  out  aqr 
particular  factor*  Typical  responses  verei 

Must  be  something  In  hers,  southing  in  the  building  affecting 

everybody,  but  I  don’t  know  what*  That's  all  I  could  say* 

I  just  didn’t  know  vhat  it  vas— and  I  still  don’t* 

It  vas  hurt  from  sona  cause,  hut  I  don't  know  vhat  it  was* 

I  don’t  know,  it’s  something  I'd  like  to  know,  just  something 

peculiar* 

I  don't  know,  I  don't  have  no  I-dee-a* 

However,  some  proceeded  to  search  for  vhat  this  cause  night  be*  Three 
of  the  workers  mentiorcd  smelling  son#  unusual  odor  that  afternoon*  One  of 
then  saidt  "...  [Itf  smelled  like  alcohol— like  the  smell  around  a  oar  Mhen 
you  got  alcohol  in  it."  A  second  worker  is  reported  to  have  smelled  "something 
like  acic"  (probably  meant  "acid"),  but  this  factor  apparently  vas  discounted 
later*  Finally,  the  third  respondent  said  that  she  had  snellsd  something  like 
"stale  fish"  early  in  the  afternoon,  and  later  had  told  a  friend  who  "just 
laughed,  that's  all*"  Stay  then  thought  that  someone  had  simply  left  sosm 
garbage  around,  and  did  not  aaks  try  further  attempt  to  couneot  the  small 
with  the  illness* 

The  reports  of  these  smells  circulated  fairly  widely  that  afternoon, 
but  all  of  the  other  respondents  vigorously  denies  smelling  anything  unusual* 
For  example,  the  "alcohol"  interpretation  was  widely  reported  among  the  workers. 
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usually  with  derision]  white  sal*  workers  implied  that  that  particular  female 
had  ao  such  oral  contact  with  alcohol  that  ah*  would  swell  it  anywhere. 

Although  the  types  of  objects  selected  as  possible  causal  agents  for 
thi*  particular  die  as  ter  are  of  interest,  sore  important  are  the  process** 
by  which  the  respondents  arrived  at  their  own  definition  of  the  situation, 
or  sade  causal  assesssents  acceptable  to  themselves. 

Sons  of  the  respondents,  as  indicated,  sade  only  slight  efforts  to 
find  a  satisfactory  explanation,  then  serely  gave  up*  Other*  cessed  to  have 
partially  accepted,  with  varying  degrees  of  credulousness,  on*  or  sore  of 
tho  "explanations*  being  circulated  during  the  afternoon.  However,  there 
are  a  few  oases — definitely  a  Minority— where  the  search  for  possible  causes 
was  carried  on  in  an  extrenaly  rational  way,  at  least  in  relation  to  tho 
knowledge  possessed.  These  respondents  considered,  for  a  tine,  one  factor 
after  another  which  appeared  unusual  in  the  situation  and  which  might  provide 
e  possible  explanation,  and  then  eliminated  each  of  these  in  turn  on  the 
basis  of  contradiction  with  the  perceived  facts  of  the  situation.  This  pro¬ 
cess  of  trying  to  find  a  causal  explanation  vent  on,  almost  desperately  at 
times,  right  up  to  the  time  of  the  interview  several  days  later,  and  sv»« 
at  that  time  the  cause  was  ad, ill  not  known  by  any  of  the  respondents.  The 
desperation  felt  by  sone  in  not  finding  a  good  explanation  was  expressed  by 
onet  "I  eean  I  Just  got  almost  hysterical  because  I  couldn't  put  a y  finger 
on  it!" 


To  illustrate  this  search  for  a  meaningful  explanation  of  the  event, 
we  may  quote  directly  from  an  interview  with  a  woman  who  manifested  all  of 
the  main  symptoms  t 

At  10i30  I  got  a  headache,  a  temple  headache.  I  thought  it  was 
juat  a  headache.  I  didn't  pay  toy  attention  to  it  because  I 
just  thought  I  was  hungry  ...  hut  the  nearer  noon  it  became, 
the  worse  the  headache  got  ...  but  after  I  ate,  it  continued 
to  ache.  I  had  taken  two  aspirins  and  I  laid  down  for  30 
minutes  and  1  took  a  third  and  then  a  fourth  aspirin. 

/Just  before  luncb7  my  son— he  works  in  the  back  of  the  shop— 
he  said  he  got  dizzy  too  when  he  vent  upstairs.  I  thought 
he  needed  lunch  too.  He  ate  breakfast,  and  I  didn't,  bat 
he  hadn't  eaten  lunch  after  luneh^  I  thought 

it  was  hie  eyes,  because  he  recently  e topped  wearing  hie 
glasses,  and  before  he  had  had  a  muscle  strain,  and  ^5*f org7 
he  got  glasses,  he  suffered  from  headaches. 

The  girla  ...  they  kept  teasing  me  about  having  a  bad  week¬ 
end— but  it  vaan't  that  ^Because  I  didn’t  go  outJT. 

...Usually  I  vork  in  the  rear  from  12  <30  to  2 <30  over  ease 
vats  aid  there  is  something  there  which  burns  my  eyes— I 
don't  know  what  it  is,  but  all  the  time  I'm  back  there,  ah, 
it  doesn't  nauseate  me,  but  it  burns  my  eyee  and  burns  wj 
nose.  But  I  didn't  work  there  Monday  because  the  boss  didn't 
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get  there  'till  about  3  o'clock  that  day.  Bat  If  I  had  been 
there  Monday,  I  mould  hare  thought  it  was  that,  but  I  wasn't* 

X  didn't  know  what  it  was,  it  was  the  noet  peculiar.  •• 

1  first  thought  X  was  hungry  •••  bat  after  I  would  eat  •** 
it  got  worse*  It  got  vorser  as  the  afternoon  vent  on*  So 
I  didn't  know  what  to  think*  (Long  pause)  The  Tory  first 
tine  I  rciait  X  thought  there  was  a  possibility  of  ae  being 
pregnant,  but  after  everybody  started  vomiting,  I  knew  every- 
body  wasn't  pregn— tl 

That  aspirin  •••  In  fact  that's  another  thing  that  frightened 
me  •••  I  thought  I'd  taken  too  much,  I  crossed  over  fre* 
aspirins  to  Anacins*  Ion  know  they  aay  you  shouldn't  take 
too  nany,  and  I  thought  I  had  •••  taken  too  many*  Then 
another  few  minutes  would  /pass/  add  I  wouldn't  know  what 
to  think  next* 

Ch,  the  girls  were  cosing  in  the  dressing  rocs  and  saying 
■owe thing  about  gas,  but  the  thought  of  gas  didn't  cross  *y 
mind  because  I  didn't  snell  any*  (Hot  at  all?)  Oh,  I  thought 
maybe  it  could  have  been~tHat,  but  I  didn't  smell  anything, 
anything  a  i  allU-I  mean  nothing  unusual* 

The  doctors  /at  the  hospital/  didn't  tell  me  even  what  to 
think*  I  didn't  work  yesterday  /3a y  after  incident/  but 
com  of  the  girls  said  /then/  it  nay  be  the  water  ...  But 
the  girls  in  the  front  office  drink  the  same  water  end 
nothing  was  wrong  with  then* 

The  girls  also  say  /the  next  daj/  it  may  have  been  the  oven 
we  were  heating  oar  food  in.  Tnat's  what  some  of  the  in¬ 
vestigators  eiy.  &&  I  still  don't  know  what  it  was* 

...  i~is  even  isn't  a  gas  r&nge;  it's  sn  oven  they  try  the 
me  tel  out  JLn.  The  girls  have  the  habit  of  heating  their 
lunches  /which  thoy  bring  from  homo/  in*  So  they  think 
maybe  thoy  shouldn't  have  used  it*  They  esy  that  usually 
when  you  keep  food  in  there  and  heat  it,  they  say  bacteria 
forty  in  it,  or  sate  thing.  Bat  my  head  had  hurt  even  before 
I  ate,  because  I  thought  that  after  I  ate  it  would  stop 
/and  it  didn't/, 

(Bid  you  think  it  has  anything  to  do  with  any  of  the  work 
you  were  doing?)  Sot  with  rv  work.  Because  I  only  had 
this  natal  I'm  working  on  /and/  ...  I  don't  see  nothing 
wrong  with  that* 

I  just  didn't  knew  what  it  was*  I  still  don't*  It's  just 
peculiar,  strange,  awful  strains*  It 'a  the  air,  I  guess, 
that's  the  only  thing  I  could  figure  out,  because  we  were 
all  tick  but  we  didn't  all  eat  the  same  thing,  we  ell  bring 
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our  own  lunch*  •••hut  «•  all  breath#  the  sane  air,  that** 
about  the  only  *Mng  I  can  think*  (What  do  you  think  It 
night  be  about  the  air?)  If  it  ian't  the  femes,  I  don't 
know  what  it  is.  But  I  didn't  a  well  anything*  (Bid  the 
air  sens  in  any  way?)  •••  that  day  it  got  stuffy 

•••  they  raised  the  windows  because  it  was  warn  outside* 

...  other  than  that  1  don't  know*  I  still  don't* 

Ve  note  in  this  illustration  that  in  the  absence  of  a  satisfactory 
causal  of  bar  illness  and  that  of  the  others  around  her,  a  single 

respondent  entertains  successively  the  possibility  of  12  different  factors 
which  night  explain  it,  and  subsequently  dismiss©*  each  of  then  because  they 
do  not  neet  the  teat  of  consistency  with  her  experience  and/or  her  previous 
knowledge*  five  or  six  of  these  possible  ceases  (—Just  a  headache,  sono- 
thing  in  the  vats,  pregnancy,  too  nany  aspirins,  hunger,  and  possibly  "a  bad 
week-end")  raced  through  her  mind  before  she  knew  the  other  women  were  simi¬ 
larly  affected,  and  each  of  then  was  consistent  with  her  currant  interpreta¬ 
tion  that  she  alone  waa  ill*  Then  each  in  turn  was  eliminated  aa  a  plausible 
interpretation  because  of  sous  logical  inconsistency  between  it  and  observed 
facta  of  the  situation*  On  discovering  that  her  son  wae  also  ill,  she  extend¬ 
ed  her  list  of  possible  causes  to  include  a  reasonable  explanation  of  hie 
headache  ("I  thought  it  waa  his  eyes*")*  finally,  after  she  found  that  o\aars 
were  suffering  in  the  sane  way,  she  realised  that  the  cause  had  to  be  s ear¬ 
thing  in  common  by  all  those  affected*  Then  at  least  four  possible  causes 
were  suggested  to  her  (gas,  tha  water,  the  ovsn  or  the  food,  and  the  work 
conditions)  but  she  was  still  unable  to  accept  ary  one  of  then  because  in  her 
mind  none  of  then  net  the  requirements  of  her  experience*  Even  the  prestige 
of  the  authority  of  "so*e  of  the  investigators*  was  unable  to  refute  this 
direct  experience  successfully*  Her  search  for  a  cause  was  thus  a  persistant 
one,  but  except  for  the  "stuffiness  of  the  sir"— which  she  can  scarcely  find 
herself  believing—  she  was  unable  to  find  a  satisfactory  answer*  At  the  end 
of  her  search,  she  was  still  baffled* 

This  cars  was  chosen  for  purposes  of  illustration  partly  becauss  the 
wosan  spontaneously  listed  more  possible  causes  than  any  other  respondent 
interviewed*  She  provides  a  nor#  intensive  exanple  of  processes  a  few  of 
the  other  respondents  also  went  through,  though  with  less  persistence  and 
entertaining  far  fewer  possibilities*  To  indicate  something  of  the  range 
of  possible  causes  which  wars  considered,  hers  are  excerpts  from  h  different 
interviews » 

I  thought  it  wij  sane  grease  or  something  on  my  glasses  ••• 
crashed  them  off  *.*  put  then  back  on,  and  I  still  couldn't 
ses  •••  wasn't  blind,  just  ditty.  I  didn't  know  what 
happened  ...  in  the  paper  it  was  gas,  but  1  didn't 
notice  it  ..*  It  didn't  even  sent  stuffy  to  ns* 

As  soon  as  I  saw  her  /respondent's  mother/  down,  I  figured 
it  was  gas  ..*  1  read  that  it  puts  you  to  sleep  ...  she  went 
to  alecp  *.*  that's  what  I  thought  it  was,  but  I  don't  know* 

...  thought  it  was  an  ordinary  headache  ...  but  then  it  seen 
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lltai>  everybody  bad  the  same  thing,  and  I  said,  *1  don't  knew 
what  oould  be  wrong*  Maybe  it's  too  hot  in  here,  bat  it's 
not  that  hot*" 

I  was  Just  feeling  disiy  ...  no  fusee,  no  smell  ...  didn't 
knew  what  was  happening.  ...  tell  you  what  I  put  it  tor  T 
was  out  kinds  late  last  night  and  aaybe  ay  bead  was  hurting 
froa  that*  But  ...  1  don't  know  what  it  was* 

During  the  afternoon  of  the  Incident,  the  Kanageaent  gave  no  official 
definition,  or  notification,  the  workers  that  anything  was  wrong,  except 
that  shortly  before  four  o'clock  the  floor  supervisor  announced  simply  that 
they  had  all  better  go  hone  because  several  weren't  feeling  too  well.  This 
ann«nnc<r  rat  obviously  did  not  define  the  cause  of  the  trouble,  which  in 
fact  the  management  did  not  know,  but  defined  aerely  what  the  workers'  sub¬ 
sequent  activity  should  be* 

This  ambiguous  situation  left  the  field  wide  open  for  all  kinds  of 
stories  and  rumors,  which  evidently  developed  starting  late  that  afternoon 
and  through  the  next  few  days.  Many  reported  that  "others"  or  "someone"  had 
smelled  gas,  but  none  of  these  said  they  smelled  say  gas  thews elves*  The 
white  set-op  nan  (machinist)  reported  that  several  of  the  women  said  they 
swelled  gas  the  following  morning,  but  that  he  bias  elf  did  not  small  anything* 
Ha  dismissed  their  perceptions  as  an  olfactory  hallucination. 

Scase  respondents  noted— usually  with  disbelief— that  "the  newspapers 
said  it  was  gas."  One  respondent  derisively  reported  a  newspaper  as  attri¬ 
buting  it  to  "tear-gas*"  She  implied  this  was  too  absurd  even  to  comment  on. 
Many  noted  contradictory  and  inaccurate  newspaper  reports.  Few  if  tiny  re¬ 
spondents  seamed  to  taka  the  newspaper  reports  seriously* 

It  Is  interesting  that  a  newspaper  item  of  a  hospital  report  citing 
high  CO  cent  an  t  in  the  blood  samples  of  hospitalised  victirs,  was  noted  by 
at  lerst  one  rerpondent,  end  was  immediately  dismissed  as  J  st  another  im¬ 
plausible  explanation.  The  reasoning  was  usually  that  "we  didn't  small  any¬ 
thing"  indicating  widespread  ignorance  of  the  nature  of  CO  and  hence  incapa- 
city  to  coGceive  of  it  as  a  possible  agent,  even  when  indications  are  dearly 
pretested* 

On  the  following  day,  at  least  two  distinct  rumors  merged  which  were, 
however,  given  little  credibility.  One  of  these  was  based  on  the  speculation 
that  it  was  food  poisoning.  According  to  this  rumor,  it  resulted  from  eating 
home-made  lunches  which  were  heated  in  the  cc-spaiy'e  gnn*»Hng  oven.  The 
rumor  was  ever,  further  elaborated:  "They  say  that  usually  when  you  keep  food 
in  there  and  heat  it,  they  say  bacteria  forms  in  it  or  something,"  The 
second  rumor,  which  was  Teee  widely  believed,  was  that  the  drinking  water  was 
in  some  way  poisoned.  «oue  of  these  stories,  however,  was  apparently  very 
firmly  believed  at  any  time  by  any  of  the  people  interviewed,  in  spite  of 
the  fact  that  at  the  time  of  the  interview  the  real  cause  was  not  yet  known 
by  them* 


AFFECTIVE  REACTIONS 


A*  Initial  Reactions 


The  types  of  emotional  reactions  which  were  reported  as  occurring 
at  the  tine  of  or  immediately  after  the  event,  ranged  Iron  near  apathy  or 
very  mild  concern,  to  extreme  fright*  The  neat  fearful  or  anxious  reactions 
were  stimulated  by  one  or  a  combination  of  the  following  factors! 

1*  Inability  to  define  the  cause  of  the  disturbance*  As 
already  Indicated,  tais  proved  extremely  disiurblnf  o  most  respond- 
ents,  and  its  emotional  effect  was  typified  by  the  remark  of  ons 
respondent!  "I  was  almost  hysterical,  because  I  couldn't  put  ray 
finger  on  what  it  was  I"  Another  respondent  said!  "I  can't  tell 
you  what  the  cause  was— it  had  me  scared  to  deathl* 

2*  Involuntary  loss  of  self-control*  The  physical  effects 
produced  by  the  c5  (e.g.,  dissinass,  drowsiness,  etc.)  in  themselves 
tend  to  render  the  person  mentally  confused  and  helpless*  However, 
it  was  the  consciousness  of  this  involuntary  loss  of  control  over 
their  behavior  Which  proved  particularly  disturbing  psychologically* 
An  example  is  provided  in  the  remark!  "I  was  going  to  sleep,  and 
I  didn't  want  to  go  to  sleep,  that's  what  really  scared  me!* 

3*  The  sight  of  others  falling  suddenly  unconscious*  The 
sight  of  otlicr  peroons"  suddsnly  fain  *  with  td  possIEPT^f  of 
a  similar  fate  for  oneself,  added  an  additional  frightening  aspect 
to  the  situation  for  many  respondents! 

I  got  excited  when  I  saw  the  others  pausing  out 

outside— that's  what  really  frightened  me! 

Others  who  shoved  less  intense  emotional  reactions  indicated  that  the 
most  disturbing  element  was  the  increasing  severity  of  the  symptoms  from  which 
they  were  suffering  and  their  inability  to  alleviate  them  with  any  of  the 
known  remedies* 

B*  Later  Psychological  Reactions 
1*  Generalised  Anxiety 

Generally,  the  respondents  remained  somewhat  anxious  and 
perplexed  about  the  event  during  the  following  days,  though  not 
enough  to  keep  them  away  fro*  work*  Ft  the  most  part,  they  seem 
to  have  tried  to  avoid  thinking  about  it*  However,  as  one  of  them 
reported!  "Every  once  in  a  while  one  of  us  peps  up  and  says,  'Say, 
wonder  what  that  waa  the  other  day?'"  The  anxiety  waa  also  expressed 
in  the  sensitivity  soma  of  them  developed  toward  new  stimuli— real 
or  imagined*  For  example,  the  following  morning  (though  the  event 
had  not  been  defined  an  CO  poisoning)  several  seemed  to  be  on  the 
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lookout  for  gas,  and  reported  smelling  some  unusual  odors*  (A  white 
male  at  the  back  of  the  factory  denied  there  were  any  such  odors, 
and  ridiculed  their  perceptions.) 

Despite  a  lingering  rague  anxiety,  all  of  the  workers  returned 
to  work  as  soon  as  their  symptoms,  or  at  least  their  more  severe 
symptoms,  subsided,  and  then  tried  to  forget  about  it.  The  inter- 
viewers  questioned  practically  all  respondents  as  to  whether  they 
thought  this  type  of  event  might  occur  again,  hoping  to  get  at  feeU. 
logs  of  the  fear  of  its  repetition,  and  the  almost  unanimous  and 
neutral  response  vast  "I  don't  know,  but  I  hope  not."  It  appears 
evident,  therefore,  that  the  motivation  to  return  to  work  was  suf¬ 
ficient  to  overcome  the  possible  anxieties  that  the  workers  felt* 

2.  Aggressions  and  Resentments 

The  very  vagueness  of  this  crisis  gave  ample  opportunity  far 
the  emergence  of  resentments  and  aggressions  within  the  work  situation* 
Tet  there  was  very  little,  if  any,  direct  expression  of  such  a  nature, 
a  fact  possibly  due  to  the  lack  of  any  sharp  conflicts  or  dissatisfac¬ 
tions  within  the  company.  There  was  no  evidence  that  .any  workers 
assessed  the  blame  for  the  event  against  other  workers,  their  israe- 
diate  (Negro  woman)  supervisor,  nor  against  the  management*  an  in¬ 
dications  pointed  to  unusually  cordial  management-worker  relationships* 
Aside  from  the  expressions  in  the  interview  concerning  these  relation¬ 
ships,  the  long  length  of  time  that  many  of  the  women  had  worked  at 
the  factory  also  suggests  rather  high  satisfaction  with  the  job,  at 
least  relative  to  other  job  opportunities  in  Chicago.  (Many  of  the 
women  had  worked  at  the  company  for  15  years,  and  the  majority  had 
service  ranging  between  5-10  years.) 

However,  one  respondant  who  was  somewhat  more  severely 
affected  than  the  others,  expressed  resentment  against  her  fellow 
workers  who  continued  to  talk  and  joke  about  the  incident.  The 
continual  talk  during  the  two  days  following  the  incident  appears 
to  have  been  an  additional  source  of  psychological  dirturbance  for 
her  i 


Even  now  I  feel  ...  a  little  nervous,  just  kind* 
nervous.  The  talk  ...  mostly  the  talk,  you  know 
...  everybody  ...  I  imagine  if  it  just  quiet  down 
and  would  say  anything  about  it,  I'd  be  all  right. 
But  you  know,  talk  here  and  talk  there,  and  you  get 
frightened  here  and  you  get  upset.  (What  do  you 
wean  'talk'?)  Die  girls  talking,  you  know,  of 
Monday.  They  Just  keep  £Ct  ...’  They  mostly 

mention— they  Joke  about  it.  But  I  think  I  was  the 
ona  that  had  the  worst,  you  know,  I  don't  think  they 
really  understand  how  I  felt.  That's  what  I  think, 
because  I  don't  think  they  would  Joke  if  they  did. 
...  they  keep  making  a  joke  out  of  it,  but  I  know 
it  wasn't  a  joke.  Ho,  it  wasn't  •  joke.  I  mean 
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I  don't  think  they  would  if  they  had  any  sense! 
They’d  be  more"'  frightened;  they’d  take  it  more 
seriously*  When  I  want  to  hush,  you  know,  and 
don’t  want  to  talk  of  it  any  more,  then  they 
start  talking  about  it  *11 


SOCIAL  FACTORS 


A,  Social  Interaction 


Vs  have  discussed  above  (under  •’Definition  of  Situation")  the  effect 
of  social  interaction  upon  the  way  respondents  perceived  the  event*  It  is 
clear  that  interaction  facilitated,  if  not  in  fact  permitted,  the  definition 
of  the  situation  to  emerge  that  something  generally  was  wrong,  a  definition 
which,  in  turn,  permitted  a  search  for  a  cause’  of  this  common  disturbance  in 
the  daily  routine. 

The  effects  of  social  interaction  on  the  physical  symptoms,  and  on 
the  emotional  reactions,  however,  are  not  at  all  clear.  The  facts  are  these* 
Seme  of  the  respondents  who  were  most  severely  affected  had  little  ecranuniem- 
tive  contact  with  others,  and  furthermore,  most  of  those  severely  affected 
had  had  symptccs  before  learning  of  the  plight  of  others.  Also,  there  is  no  ’ 
evidence  indicating  that  symptoms  became  more  severe  upon  the  respondent’s 
learning  of  the  generality  of  the  illness.  The  hypothesis,  therefore,  in¬ 
dicating  that  suggestibility,  operating  through  social  interaction,  is  posi¬ 
tively  related  to  physiological  symptoms,  or  even  to  complaints  of  then,  is 
not  confirmed  by  the  avail- bis  data. 

With  respect  to  the  effects  of  social  interaction  on  emotional  re¬ 
actions,  it  arpesxs  from  our  data  that  the  emotional  disturbance  and  fear 
which  resulted  from  the  inability  to  assess  a  satisfactory  cause  to  the  ill¬ 
ness,  as  pointed  out  previously,  may  have  been  intensified  when  the  respond, 
ents  learned  through  interaction  with  others  how  general  £he  symptoms  were. 
The  data  on  this  p^lnt  are  admittedly  sparse,  but  they  at  least  suggest  the 
hypothesis  regarding  a  positive  relationship  between  social  interaction  and 
intensity  of  emotional  reactions. 

Another  fact  that  emerged  about  interaction  was  that  people  in  ths 
plant  did  not  start  communicating  generally  about  their  symptoms  until  they 
began  to  hear  from  others  about  the  extensiveness  of  the  illness.  Thus  ths 
interaction  was  a  cumulative  process. 

B.  Social  Roles 


Tne  data  obtained  in  the  interviews  tend  to  support  the  hypothesis 
that  persons  who  have  a  strong  feeling  of  responsibility  for  others  tend  to 
maintain  better  self-control  and  perform  more  adjust! vely  under  comparable 
disaster  conditions,  than  persons  who  do  not  have  such  feelings  of  responsi¬ 
bility.  The  actual  data  which  support  this  hypothesis  regarding  social  roles 
are  as  follows: 


(1)  The  Negro  woman  supervisor  appears  to  hare  continued 
her  supervisory  role  in  getting  the  other  women  oat  of  the  building, 
in  helping  especially  those  who  fainted  to  recover,  and  in  staying 
around  until  all  who  were  distressed  had  been  relieved*  It  was  only 
after  she  had  performed  all  these  tasks  that  she  herself  took  oxygen 
from  the  resuseitators,  although  it  was  reported  by  one  worker  that 
she  at  one  tine  also  felt  sick,  and  "so  weak  that  she  thought  she 
would  k8el  over.*  It  is  not  known,  of  course,  to  what  extent  she 
had  inhaled  the  carbon  monoxide,  but  she  was  apparently  as  exposed 
as  seme,  or  most,  of  the  others* 

(2)  A  Negro  youth  (age  18),  who  had  felt  the  "terrible 
headache*  and  sick  stomach  all  day,  reported  that  he  forgot  all 
about  his  own  illness  when  he  heard  that  his  mother  had  collapsed* 

He  rushed  to  her,  carried  her  outside,  and  made  extensive  efforts 

to  revive  her— all  before  he  requested  any  medical  or  other  attention 
for  himself* 

Another  hypothesis  is  suggested  by  our  interview  datas  Persons  at 
one  social  level  may  apply  one  interpretation  to  the  situation  as  it  faces 
themselves,  and  a  different  interpretation  where  it  applied  to  persons  at 
another  social  level*  In  this  instance,  two  white  man  and  two  white  women, 
who  may  have  been  as  equally  exposed  to  the  CO  as  the  Negro  women  workers, 
reported  mild  forms  of  stellar  symptoms,  but  at  no  point  regarded  these  as 
deriving  from  the  same  source  as  the  symptoms  of  the  Negro  women.  Thus, 
even  when  the  generality  of  the  symptoms  was  clearly  known,  these  respondents 
continued  to  regard  their  own  symptoms  as  stemming  from  sources  peculiar  to 
themselves,  while  regarding  the  Negro  women  as  reacting  to  a  common  exposure, 
thus  implying  a  dis-identification  of  themselves  from  the  latter  workers* 

We  emphasize,  however,  that  the  number  of  cases  is  too  small  to  support  ary- 
generalized  statement  in  this  regard.  It  may  also  be  that  this  holds  true 
only  in  cases  of  relatively  mild  threat  such  as  this  one* 


SUMMAHT  AND  CONCLUSIONS 


Physical  Aspects 

1*  In  the  absence  of  precise  data  concerning  the  relative  concen¬ 
tration  of  carbon  monoxide  in  the  various  parts  of  the  plant.  It  is  difficult 
to  draw  any  definite  conclusions  concerning  the  relationship  between  severity 
of  physical  symptoms  and  other  variables.  However,  the  data  indicate  that 
the  CO  was  widely  distributed  throughout  the  plant.  Persons  in  all  parts  of 
the  shop  were  affected.  Moreover,  those  most  severely  affected  (i*e.,  who 
were  rendered  unconscious)  were  also  spatially  distributed  in  the  shop— some 
near  the  windows,  soma  in  the  central  area,  some  nearer  the  front,  some  nearer 
the  back.  The  white  workers  in  the  front  office  tended  to  have  less  severs 
symptoms  than  the  persona  in  the  main  working  room,  probably  indicating  less 
exposure.  All  those  most  severely  affected  ware  Negro.  However,  there  wars 
proportionately  so  few  whites  in  the  plant  that  it  is  impossible  to  infer 
anything  from  this.  Where  white  and  Negro  of  the  same  sex  were  equally 
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exposed  (the  mb  at  thee  %ack)  tBhere  were  no  apparent  differences  la  physical 
symptoms  b y  race*  Hen  seemed  In  be  less  affected  than  semen,  though  this 
;  could  be  explained  eithasr  as  a  difference  In  exposure  or  in  social  roles 

1 ,  (i.e.,  the  ■ales  tended3  iso  occupy  positions  of  greater  responsibility)*  The 

data  do  not  pendt  a  distinction*  There  appeared  to  be  no  significant  re¬ 
lationship  between  the  ameerity  *■£  Bjaptona  and  age,  marital  status,  or 
length  of  service  in  that  plant* 

2*  In  general,  ithe  physical  symptoms  reported  by  the  respondents 
are  those  cnm—iTy  associated  w£Ah  carbon  monoxide  asphyxiation.  The  rltedeaf 
course  of  the  symptoms  closely-  paralleled  those  described  by  Hamilton  and 
Hardy* 

The  symptoms  of  aoufte  poisoning  may  come  an  without 
warning,  for  th*  gas  is  mdorless,  tasteless  and  quite  notv- 
irritating.  (Une  odor  off  "escaped  gas"  is  one  to  oilier 
volatile  eompoumde.)  Bffifc  as  a  usual  thing  sene  waning 
of  danger  is  gtwen  unless  the  amount  of  CO  is  very  great. 

Such  a  warning  is  usually  a  subjective  symptom  pointing 
(  to  insdrenent  of  the  central  nervous  system,  which  is 

the  part  of  the  'body  moast  vulnerable  to  the  attack  of 
carbon  monoxide.  It  may?  be  a  sense  of  pressure  in  the 
head  or  a  band-like  constriction  or  throbbing,  a  feeling 
of  weakness  in  tfoe  knees*  mental  confusion,  headache,  roar¬ 
ing  is  the  ears*  nausea,  perhaps  vomiting*  This  constitutes 
the  first  stags. 

The  second  sftage  is  characterized  by  increasing  paralysis 
and  ooafuaion.  The  headmche,  dizziness,  and  inability  to 
think  dearly,  tss  decide:  and  to  act  with  energy,  increase 
and  render  the  victim  peculiarly  helpless,  so  that  even  if 
!  escape  is  possible  he  may  perish.  A  person  may  become  not 

only  indifferent  to  the  danger,  but  even  soothed  to  drowsi¬ 
ness,  to  a  conci_xlon  life  heavy  drunkeness  as  the  action  of 
the  anoxemia  spiTeads  to  -he  spinal  cord,  the  legs  fed.  heavy 
and  as  if  the  tosses  were  giving  way.  If  rescue  does  not  come 
in  tins,  consciousness  is  lost,  with  vomiting  and  involuntary 
evacuations,  soemrtimes  with  localized  or  general  muscular 
contractions  .... 

...  In  a  typ-Lcal  cases  of  severe  gassing,  if  death  does 
not  ocesr,  consciousness  is  regained  and  a  stage  of  excite¬ 
ment,  even  delirium,  comes  on,  followed  by  depression, 
apathy,  lattf  fference  to  tihe  surroundings,  and  inability  to 
remember  anything  about  t.he  accident.  An  intensu  headache 
usually  goes  with,  this  stage,  also  shivering  and  a  complaint 
of  cold.  Barely,  however,  do  these  symptoms  persist  for  more 
<  •  than  two  cr  thres  days.  The  great  majority  of  victims  of 

carbon  wpooxiclo  asphyxia  -recover  without  any  lasting  symptoms.* 


*  Alice  Bmdlton  sad  Harr-let  I.  Hardy,  Industrial  Toxicology, 
(New  Torki  Paul  8*  Hoeb^ur,  Inc.,  19li9),  p.  235u  ^ 


The  Increased  severity  of  the  symptoeuj  exhibited  by  the  respondents 
when  they  left  the  building  and  inhaled  fresh  air  is  also  common  in  carbon 
monoxide  asphyxiation* 

Hen  aay  be  exposed  all  day  to  small  amounts  of  carbon 
Monoxide  while  at  rest  and  not  experience  any  effects,  but  on 
their  way  home,  in  the  open  air,  may  suffer  severe  symptoms, 
even  to  unconsciousness** 


Social  Psychological  Aspects 

1*  From  a  social  psychological  point  of  view,  the  essential  element 
which  distinguishes  this  event  from  other  crises  and  disasters  studied  by  the 
NORC  Disaster  Research  Team  is  the  unknown  and  undetected  character  of  the 
causal  agent*  In  perhaps  the  majority  of  disasters,  the  causal  agent  (e.g., 
fire,  explosion,  flood,  tornado,  etc.)  is  readily  perceivable}  it  can  be 
identified  and  categorised  on  the  basis  of  well-known  signs  (sounds,  smells, 
etc.)*  In  the  present  case,  however,  the  source  of  danger  could  not  be 
perceived  by  the  ordinary  senses  and  the  mode  of  detection  was  unknown  to 
the  victims*  This  event  therefore  provides  suggestive  data  concerning  the 
behavior  that  may  be  anticipated  in  a  disaster  involving  an  agent  which  is 
unknown  or  unfamiliar  to  the  affected  populace  and  whose  impact  is  prolonged 
or  cumulative  in  nature*  (It  should  be  emphasized,  however,  that  the  data 
are  only  suggestive  in  nature  and  that  further  study  of  similar  events  arc 
needed  in  order  to  frame  more  definitive  conclusions). 

2*  A  general  hypothesis  that  seems  to  apply  in  most  disasters  is 
that,  if  a  person  has  no  forewarning  or  expectation  of  the  impact  of  a  dis¬ 
aster,  he  initially  tends  to  define  or  interpret  the  event  in  terms  of  cuos 
that  are  familiar  to  him.  That  is,  he  tends  to  assimilate  the  disaster  in 
terms  cf  his  previous  expectations,  knowledge  or  experience*  Thus,  to  cite 
an  example  from  a  previous  study,  many  persons  in  the  Arkansas  tornado  ini¬ 
tially  interpreted  the  sound  of  the  tornado  as  being  that  of  a  locomotive 
passing  on  the  railway  tracks  near  them.  It  was  only  after  the  shattering 
intact  of  the  tornado  that  persons  who  had  not  seen  the  other  signs  of  the 
tornado  revised  their  interpretation  to  conform  with  the  empirical  reality* 

In  most  cases,  this  re-definition  of  the  situation— from  the  "usual" 
to  the  "unusual"  and  from  the  "non- threatening"  to  the  "threatening"— occurs 
quite  rapidly  because  of  the  easily-perceivable  consequence  of  the  disaster*— 
i.e.,  the  "usual"  explanation  or  interpretation  no  longer  "fits"  the  objec¬ 
tive  events.  However,  the  present  case  provides  a  contrast  to  the  usual 
rapid  re-definition  of  the  situation  as  one  which  is  dangerous  and  which  re¬ 
quires  protective  action.  For  several  hours,  the  physical  symptoms  which 
the  respondents  experienced  could  be  assimilated  to  their  usual  expectations* 
It  was  only  after  the  persons  experienced  extremely  severe  symptoms  and 
learned  that  others  were  also  suffering  similar  symptoms  that  the  danger  was 
defined  as  something  presont  in  their  immediate  eituation.  Even  after  thia 
realization,  however,  the  exact  cause  could  not  be  identified  beeaas®  thtiy 
did  not  have  the  knowledge  necessary  for  recognising  the  pertinent  signs,, 
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Thus,  the  hypothesis  that  a^y  be  drawn  from  the  data  of  this  study 
is  that  the  "life  history*  of  the  attempts  to  interpret  the  situation  tends 
to  be  prolonged  and  takes  the  form  of  exhausting  all  possible  individual 
causes  of  their  illness  before  looking  for  cues  in  their  imediate  situation* 
If  this  feature  is  characteristic  of  this  type  of  disaster,  it  has  important 
implications  for  disaster  planning. 

3*  Two  of  the  most  fearful  and  anxiety-provoking  features  of  the 
present  incident  were  (a)  the  inability  of  persons  to  isolate  a  satisfactory 
cause  of  their  illness  and  (b)  the  consciousness  of  the  involuntary'  loss  at 
self-control.  The  anxiety  produced  by  these  features  was  typified  in  the 
comment  "I  just  got  almost  hysterical  because  I  couldn't  put  oy  finger  on 
what  it  was**  It  is  hypothesized  (1)  that  these  elements  are  somewhat 
unique  to  disasters  involving  noxious  gases  or  toxic  agents  which  are  odor*? 
less,  colorless,  tasteless,  and  non- irritating  and  that  (2)  anxiety  arising 
fron  these  sources  can  be  anticipated  on  a  considerable  scale  if  the  populace 
has  no  forewarning  of  the  attack  and  no  knowledge  of  countermeasures  to  take* 

It*  The  data  collected  in  this  study  provide  additional  support  for 
the  hypothesis  that  persons  who  have  well-defined  responsibilities  to  othfan 
tend  to  maintain  better  self-control  and  behave  more  adaptively  than  persons 
who  do  not  have  such  responsibilities* 


SOME  TMFUCATIOgS  FOR  TUMim 


The  findings  of  this  stcufcr  suggest  a  number  of  implications  for 
disaster  preparedness  and  control,  which  probably  should  receive  considera¬ 
tion  in  current  planning! 

1*  Initial  Interpretations  of  the  situation  were  in  individual 
terms,  so  that  persons  exposed  were  less  likely  to  take  adequate  protective 
measures.  These  interpretations  usually  persisted  until  there  was  consider¬ 
able  cumulative  indication  of  the  generality  of  the  symptoms,  thus  suggesting 
a  conation  source*  By  that  time  several  of  the  victims  had  reached  acute  stages 
of  the  effects*  If  our  meager  data  are  any  Indication,  it  would  seem  that 
one  of  the  most  important  psychological  factors  to  be  taken  into  considera¬ 
tion  in  planning  re"  iting  to  the  possibilities  of  chemical  or  biological 
warfare,  is  this  tendency  to  interpret  symptomatic  effects  in  terms  of 
"normalcy."  If  the  long  period  of  time  which  elapses  between  exposure  and 
recognition  of  danger  is  characteristic  of  this  type  of  disaster,  large 
numbers  of  persona  may  die  or  suffer  severe  illness  in  the  event  of  a  wide¬ 
spread  chemical  or  biological  attack— even  though  protective  countemeasures 
are  known  to  the  authorities*  This  possibility  would  seem  to  re-ewphasize 
the  need  for  (a)  educating  the  public  to  recognize  the  signs  or  symptoms  by 
which  these  agents  may  be  identified,  sad  the  appropriate  protective  measures 
to  be  taken]  and  (b)  in  the  event  of  an  emergency,  the  early  identification 
of  the  presence  of  toxic  agents  by  the  protective  and  control  authorities  and 
the  rapid  dissemination  of  warnings  and  information  concerning  appropriate 


action,  to  the  popdaee.  jniirT  It  should  few  rwcognfted  that  ex t« naira 
emphasis  on  tins  eye  toes  of  toxic  agents  say-  fears  bom  undesirable  effects 
in  the  way  of  encouraging  "paranoid*  reactions — i.e.»  fezs  seeing  of  symp¬ 
toms  where  none  exirU  It  is,  therefore,  important  ths?;  educational  pro¬ 
grams  be  dosiened  to  steer  a  **iddla  coarse*— emphasising  the  factual  as¬ 
pects  and  playing  asm  those  features  which  xroose  suspicions  and  anxieties* 

2*  It  is  off  interest  to  note  that  ±x  the  present  ease  the  victims 
were  not  satisfied  by  the  newspaper  reports  azr  the  worn  of  the  “investiga¬ 
tors*  that  their  illness  was  ceased  by  "gas**  Persons  tended  to  disbelieve 
the  newspaper  accomta  becaoee  these  account*  did  not  is km  into  account  their 
lack  of  knowledge  csacemlng  the  nature  of  canton  mncnrde*  Virtually  all 
of  then  assumed  that  if  there  were  gas  present,  they  sbaald  have  been  able 
to  identify  it  fey  gall;  hence,  because  they  wrere  unable  to  email  gas,  they 
gave  little  or  no  credence  to  the  reports.  35as  case  mnhasizes  that  com¬ 
munications  must  taka  into  account  the  needs  and  state  of  knowledge  of  the 
group  to  which,  di  is  addressed.  (In  the  present  case,  if  the  ccmmunicatioas 
bad  pointed  out  that  CO  is  odorless,  tasteless,  and  non-irritating,  they 
probably  would,  fesve  been  more  effective  in  alleviating  -ifea  lingering  anxie¬ 
ties  of  the  rigid  ns.  I 

3*  The  data  from  this  study  also  suggest  that  a  group  or  population 
which  has  been,  expand  to  a  chemical  or  biological  attack:  may  continue  to 
have  considerable  arriaty  after  the  danger  harr.  passed  uxleos  they  are  given 
positive  assurance  fey  known  and  respected  aataiorities.  (In  the  present  cue, 
the  failure  of  biha  arthorities  to  explain  the  manse  of  In*  incident  and  re¬ 
assure  the  workers  tint  the  danger  wu  past  tanned  to  pndnce  a  needless 
continuation  of  the  anxiety*) 

It*  In  wiew  rf  the  fact  that  carbon  mcrosxide  is  so  corwn  ana  perva¬ 
sive  a  hazard  i®  bold:  industry  and  horse,  it  would  appear  that  industries  should 
keep  a  constant,  cbscx  an  the  possible  presses  nf  the  gar  and  the  public  should 
be  more  fully  imfoigHd  concerning  the  means  of  identifyinj;  its  effects* 


Appendix  3-10 
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A  STUD!  GP  PAHICt  ITS  HATUBS,  TYPES,  AKD  CCKDIGCHS 
PEE7AT0ET  HOB 


The  void  "panic”  la  conceptualised  in  many  different  ways.  For  a 
•pacific  purpose, .  of  coarse,  any  meaning  sight  be  attached,  to  the  tars.  Sof> 
ever,  tbs  tsrm  of  necessity  will  hare  little  general  research  utility  and 
lisitsd  practical  derivations  so  long  as  It  la  applied  to  events  of  divert* 
character,  causation  and  consequences.  Certainly  systematic  knowledge  and 
understanding  can  hardly  be  achieved  if  studies  purporting  to  deal  with  "panic” 
are  continually  dealing  with  totally  dissimilar  phonons na.  For  research  par-  . 
poses,  it  is  essential  that  the  meaning  of  a  tern  be  restricted  to  cover  a 
class  of  events  which  has  a  high  degree  of  internal  homogeneity  and  which  can 
be  distinguished  in  a  reasonably  precise  fashion  from  other  classes  of  events. 
The  following  paper  attempts  to  single  out  from  among  tbs  varied  phrrvwna 
which  have  been  called  "panic"  a  group  of  events  which  t'th  frost  a  practical 
and  theoretical  viewpoint  seem  to  be  sufficiently  homogeneous  and  sufficiently 
distinct  to  warrant  separate  treatment. 

The  following  peper  is  an  abstract  and  revision  of  an  analysis  based 
primarily  upon  interview  data  gathered  by  the  National  Opinion  Base  arch  Center 
Disaster  Teen.  Consideration  of  apace  has  prevented  presentation  of  all  the 
evidenca  cead  in  the  lengthier  study.  Although  acne  case  sate rial  is  cited 
to  illustrate  major  points,  the  reader  is  referred  to  the  original  work,  which 
fully  ios’t.-^nts  the  general  statements  reported  In  this  abstract. 


THE  UTfifflJDEE  OH  PANIC 


Dp  to  the  present  time  little  attention  has  been  given  to  a  systematic 
and  detailed  analysis  of  the  phonceenon  of  panic.  Tills  easily  can  be  seen  by 
reviewing  the  fragmentary  and  scattered  literature  on  the  subject.1  Although 
it  occasionally  contains  very  suggestive  remarks  and  illuminating  Insights,* 
it  is  almost  completely  non-empirical  in  character.  With  a  few  exceptions,  it 


1  For  a  detailed  analysis  of  about  fifty  specific  writers  an  panic,  see 
Enrico  L.  Outran tolli,  "A  Study  of  Panic*  Its  Hsturo,  Types,  and  Conditions," 
(On  published  fester* e  thesis,  Dept,  of  Sociology*  University  of  Chicago,  1553, 
1-39*  See  also  Anselm  L.  Strauss,  "The  Li  tern  tore  on  Panic,"  Jonml  of  il-nor- 
g?i  end  Sociri  E3I  (19U*),  317-328.  Ths  latter  coniines  Itself 

to  a  critic  o  or  u^'-cauaes"  of  panic  as  advanced  by  about  seventeen  (primarily 
military)  writers. 

*  Sea,  for  example,  Strauss,  Ibid.,  Irving  L.  Janis,  Air Tar  and 

Erotic- -1  St-y-e  (New  lork*  ibQrasff-ILii,  1951),  £6-1*1,  1*3,  9>?li,  3Uj1-162,  352- 
£•:?;  lixcuHT-u  L._iero,  C<-.?.iccfdva  Pc'—  rjcr  (Uew  York*  fearsr-Hill,  1938),  j*37- 
1/j1;  Alexander  Uints ,  .ats  croup  Behavior,"  Jonrrrl  cf  Abuomnl  end 

Sccip.1  Irv:  ;V-3,  XL7I  (1951),  150-152;  Paul  B.  ForeSST^raHT^uJoryT* 
c  ;;y  social  Borearch,  HXVII  (l?53)>  295-301*. 


ei— lete  of*  l)  deductions  frca  ?.Vi  ezlBtlng  theories  of  personality  or 
••rial  lif •  which  war*  developed  quit*  independently  of  any  empirical  itadjr 
of  panic,  or  2)  saayetaeatic  remarks  based  apon  everyday  preconceptions  and 
totally  ama rifled  notions  of  what  supposedly  transpires  whan  ponies  ocour, 
or  3)  «d  hoe  statements  reprssenting  ispressioBistic  reflections  on  a  for 
selected  aaS  sparsely  detailed  aeooanto  by  observer*  of  any  on*  of  tbs  variety 
of  activities  that  in  popular  parlanos  arc  termed  panic*  This  lack  of  con¬ 
crete,  s officiant,  and  adequate  data  (tbs  gathering  of  which  admittedly  pro- 
aanto  great  practical  and  Methodological  difficulties)  baa  prrrsntad  atndaata 
sf  tbs  problem  from,  producing  a  c  caplets  and  ayatonatia  disc  nasi  on  of  the 


In  anrrsyiag  the  literature  ana  bee  cbm  aaara  that  there  is  little 
ronsansas  among  tha  writers  on  shat  they  nan  by  panic*  Thors  is  no  single 
referent.  Different  writers,  by  extspl*  or  otherwise,  refer  to  basically 
dissimilar  erents  and  oco  errs  nose,  ranging  from  oorert  personal  and  groqp 
■code  sad  feelings  to  overt  individual  and  collective  adieus  and  under¬ 
takings*  xhss,  tha  woet  distinct  and  separable  kinds  of  phannoana,  each  aa 
a  single  individual's  pathologioal  anxiety  to  a  group's  coordinated  actions, 
are  labeled  and  discus esd  aa  panic.  1  Needless  to  say,  this  heterogeneity  at 
■Malaga  assigned  to  the  tens  panic  renders  it  virtually  ussleaa  for  theo¬ 
retical  or  practical  purposes. 

is  noticeably  striking  as  the  lade  of  a  tingle  referent  is  toe  absence 
in  tha  literature  of  a  descriptive  picture  or  a  list  of  criteria  which  would 
enable  any  objective  observer  to  distinguish  batman  a  case  of  panic  as  snob, 
and  other  closely  related  phenomena.  The  unique  and  onto  tending  features  of 
the  activity  are  rarely  depicted* 2  Mot  only  are  the  oentrel  characteristics 
by  which  panic  la  to  be  identified  seldom  made  explicit  but  erven  leas  fre¬ 
quently  are  toe  outer  bounds  of  the  phenomenon  delineated* 

1  Alaost  ary  kind  of  socially  disorganising  or  personally  disrupting 
type  of  activity  kss  tnen  ck&rjvjtoriE&d  as  prr.de.  The  range  includes  every¬ 
thing  from  psychiatric  phacossaa  to  eeoacoic  phenct-jus  (e.g.,  the  "panics* 
Involved  in  bank  runs,  stock  rarest  crashes,  depressions,  etc.  )•  Thus,  in 
one  recent  book  there  are  cited  as  instances  of  panic  such  pbtnoeena  as  lynch¬ 
ing  mobe,  suicidal  cpidsad.cs,  plundering  troops,  spy  hysterias.  Military  re¬ 
treats  end  enrrendsrs,  social  unrest,  individual  end  collective  anxieties,  war. 
psychotic  behavior,  ecss  hysteria,  riots,  neurotic  behavior,  eoatoods  and 
financial  crises,  MCtirJ.es,  nass  executions,  animal  stcqpodes,  confused  voting 
behavior,  orgiastic  fossts,  tha  activities  of  war  refrgeos,  and  collective 
tienuic&a*  See  Joost  lixirloo,  Pott^rra  of  Fr^lc  (l kv  loriei  International  Press 
1950)*  For  a  ewpArisoo  of  tbs  inverse  ways'  in  which  tbs  torn  panic  la  used 
by  different  writers,  see  the  various  articles  contained  in  Trcnasctlors 

the  Co  **ar<-rrs  c~-  ilrral*  r~d  the  Frrrrrticni  r~i  Cr-trrl  ef  i  \ork* 

WtT' xcnc  ac a/Janj  oi'Ty_xcin*  and*\ue  Wosiahlacy  wrl~'x  oui-^iioa,  1551)* 

2  Strauss,  cm-rlt. ,  lists  a  few  of  toe  descriptive  words  s  one  tinea 
seed  by  writers  oa  piiic.  These  include  each  tores  asr  suggestion,  halle- 
einaticci,  collective  surprise  end  shock,  aental  contagion,  onoertainty,  con¬ 
fusion,  lore  of  faith  in  leaders,  wild  flight,  anxiety,  au*  ialtation, 
shattering  of  group  bonds,  heightened  Iwsglwetloa,  insecurity,  and  tension. 


Xhs  literature  does  contain  numerous  remarks  and  implications  to  tbs 
effect  that  panic  la  an  ■irrational"  activity*  However,  not  all  writers  wan 
the  sane  thuyas#  thia  ten.  Proa  an  analysis  of  the  context  In 

which  the  ten  irrational  in  seed,  at  least  three  different- naaniaga  can  he 
discerned* 

1*  then  it  is  said  that  panic  is  irrational,  what  is  being 
ianlied  is  that  it  is  anti-social.  That  is,  panic  is  conceived  of  ns 
involving  actual  bodily  contact  of  a  destructive  sort  on  the  port  at 
the  participants.  In  general,  writers  who  view  the  pherinwmnn  fa 
this  way  are  illicitly  working  with  a  stereotypic  Inage  of  panic 
which  visualises  it  primarily  as  a  chaotic  oread  of  individuals  in  *»- 
Hug  over  one  another  in  a  Banner  analogous  to  a  wild  anlnal  stampede* 

2.  It  other  tinea  the  tern  irrational  is  asad  syaaayaoasly 
with  non-functianal  or  maladaptive  behavior*  That  is,  the  activity 
is  viewed  as  quite  inappropriate  to  the  situation.  In  fact,  aaxgr 
writers  see  it  as  the  least  adaptive  node  of  activity  that  could 
occur  under  tbs  given  dreuBstanees* 

3.  The  third  weaning  Implied  by  the  use  of  irrational  in 
regard  to  panic  is  that  the  activity  is  impulsive  and  devoid  of  any 
conscious  thought.  Cast  is,  pcrticipant*  are  conceived  of  as  acting 
reflectively  or  instinctively  without  any  conscious  awareness  of  what 
they  are  about.  In  sobs  eases,  writers  who  work  with  this  conception 
conceive  of  a  panic  participant  as  one  who  has  lost  Ms  hoatoaooa, 
who  has  been  stripped  docn  to  or  who  has  reverted  to  tL»  ante*!  larval* 

Mot  only  is  thsre  dissgreeaont  on  the  nature  of  penie,  but  there  is 
also  a  significant  of  egreennt  on  the  conditions  which  produce  or  fanlli- 
tato  panic.  Soldo a  is  the  sssa  aspect  treated  or  even  msaiiossd  by  wore  than 
a  few  students  of  tbs  phsaot^ccn.  Conreraaly,  there  is  a  wide  divergsney  of 
ecphciis  cccoccidj'jj  rhich  i'estor  or  set  of  factor?  1*  xM&opcasible  for  psnie.*- 
Tho  causative  conditions  specified  by  various  writers  Include  such  diverse 
factors  not  the  state  of  the  weather,  the  presence  of  crowd  conditions,  the 
continued  absence  in  the  orgauisa  of  a  specific  vitxcin,  psychological  iso¬ 
lation,  contention  end  iritation,  fatigue,  social  unrest,  hunger,  the  shat¬ 
tering  of  group  solidarity,  the  presence  of  predisposed  personalities,  lack 
or  Iocs  of  leadership,  sectional  Instability,  poor  group  morale,  lack  of 
critical  ability,  faar,  nitdcxy,  emotional  tension,  crisis  situations,  JLsek 
of  personal  and  eaUeotlva  discipUns,  ate. 

One  unfortunate  result  of  this  advancement  of  multiple  erases  of  panls 
is  confusion  in  tbs  level  of  analysis.  Fee  to  is  which  are  iacameacs  arable  and 
which  logically  belong  to  clearly  separable  pianos  of  pfaaaowna  are  groor^ad 
together*  Thus,  physical,  physiological,  psychological,  social  psychological, 
and  sociological  aspects  are  all  discusaad  as  if  they  were  one.  They  are 
treated  as  if  they  were  at  a  same  general  and  interchangeable  level  of  analysis* 

Strwnst,  Ibid. .  323,  In  arriving  at  the  same  conclusion  states  that 
it  indicates  that  the  conditions  of  panic  bars  not  been  effectively  determined 
or  that  there  are  divers*  kinds  of  peaie.  Opr  can  research  would  seam  to 
suggest  that  It  is  not  a  question  of  caw  or  the  otter  but  rather  that  both 
his  points  are  valid* 
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Fnrthsreorw,  mm?  of  the  diverse  conrtitlnue  noted  ooald  Just  ms  well 
bo  atisalative  conditions  for  rhsnnniM  that  so  on*  -would  coll  -pwaic.  Jn  -port, 
this  stone  fre*  the  fact  that  00397  of  the  factors  ad/aooed  (e.g.,  "suggestion* 
or  "wnutal  contagion1)  ore  of  a  my  broad  mature  which  ore  operative  in  the 
oost  diverse  phaactaa.1  Sse  stated  condition*  for  the  prodoctloa  of  panic, 
la  other  word a,  are  not  the  auwiuy  and  wnffieiwnt  condition*  mhd  to 
account  for  the  phaneaenca.  Sswy  are  not  specific  enough.  ha  each  they  son* 
not  be  dee  lent  ted  either  singly  c_*  in  egMaatien  os  the  conditions  -which  ore 
accountable  for  penis. 

The  following  discasaiac  of  panic  attsapts  to  do  three  things*  Cl) 
present  a  systcaartic  social  psychological  Ties  of  the  nature  of  panic;  (2) 
delineate  the  types  of  panic  that  eon  be  differentiated;  and  (3)  outline  the 
conditions  associated  with  the  nwrgenoe  of  panic. 

The  statenanta  which  follow  atm  fren  0  osaparmtive  and  -analytical 
saaodoatien  of  specific  inotaneea  of  the  bahrrlcr.2  Ea werrer,  while  this 
analysis  is  based  an  cspixical  dots  no  clain  is  node  that  the  conclusions  ore 
definitiYe  or  final— thoy  ore  primarily  suggestive.  Their. fuller  validation 
is  dependent  on  the  reeslta  of  future  research. 


3-  In  waking  0  emewfaat  siallar  point  Strauss  notes  that  the  conditions 
noet  frequently  advanced  ore  ernifM  tlene  for  nwearoas  other  types  of  oollsctive 
behorior.  Ibid,.  325-316. 

2  The  data  bare  fctsn  gathered  fzm  two  eosroea.  The  wain  body  of  It 
is  free  the  tape-rwoosdsd,  aoa-din&otive  type  of  intwnriwwa  gathered  by  t'w 
Disaster  Seaa  of  the  hatioael  Opinion  2x.-9e:-rch  Center.  For  the  purposes  at 
this  stniy  about  150  of  these  iEi*3rriw3,  sfere^ing  shout  on  hour  and  a  half 
in  lsrghh,  ware  K±x''r*  i.  Ainas  t  .all  of  tfc&u  w*ro  pstbarsd  in  wsnactiea 
■with  cU  strict  m  in  tthi  '  :  the  writer  portiripatwl  in  ifca  field  work  eod  person¬ 
ally  e&  Salami  a  criiscr  of  -the  iabervlrsn.  ‘Urea  er-tvis  in  psiriiealxr  provided 
the  bulk  of  the  data.  Three  tots:  1)  a  e>r.rtoa  of  hoase  explosions  in  Brighten. 
Hsw  fork,  September  21,  1953-J  2)  a  place  craah  into  so  hpartaent  hoese  in 
ELiaaheth,  Kmr  Jorcry,  February  11,  1952}  sad  3)  an  earthaaske  in  Bekersfleld, 
California,  August  22,  IS  52.  The  root  of  tbs  analysed  interview  dots  were 
drern  fra  such  diusuisrs  ss  tornadoes  in  Arkansas  and  Kinase ota,  a  oc&l  sdne 
explc-sioc  in  Weet  Frec'vfort,  Hlis-3i3,  a  plans  orach  into  a  crowd  in  Flagler, 
Colorado,  hotel  and  house  files  in  Cjdcxgo,  and  a  fcotcry  explosion  in  3t.  Pul, 
t&Bsasota.  ihia  prtaery  source  of  t&iA  v&a  snpplcE3.:i?d  by  such  an tw rial  as 
ccnld  bo  fcord  In  aac erdary  Bourses.  That  it,  an  ;is-nyt,is  was  also  wade  of 
carefully  evaluated  participant  and  ewriioess  aceosnte  of  indiridaals  in 
crisis  situations  wherein  panic  had  s&astlaaa  occurred. 


Tggirwm  reaagns 


i.  Or-Tt  Tectares.  The  atMuiln  mart  faatrae  off -panic,  mo  3ar 
■—  artwd  vtMvrvsXLan  -in  ocnoireori.  la  the  fflirht  -fashartou  While  flight 
-is  act  peculiar  to  paste  Mr ±ax>  -It  is-aaestaelees  *n  j«r  pmmt  iwlm 
of  tbo  phem—arra  -wimanar  -It  occurs.  T5»e  flight.  heiarior  71;— rally  takes 
the  fane  of  ideal  phynloal  .waning*  ^«wwv,  ii  *sy  *leo  ts  manifested  da 
raying  acti-iities  itmeh  m  driving  -rehicloe,  entrains,  ridfcfg  imnmm, 
dicbzRg,  Jsnpiag,  etc.  Tie  fact  that  in  Tunis  vjmsb«em1  wator nnrrril— 
lion  is  jaat  lost  pewits  the  flight  to  he  sapMaosi  in  *  anaa  nr  of  wy».  iiv 
fm,  since  the  last  aajority  of  aitastieus  •nh.sacin  -pan  tee  occur  ho  mat  lead 
theaeelvea  to  aoa-malng  actirities,  fads  Higtet  in  primarily  wanlTartart  la 
wnalag. 


The  iiigatiaai»«yB--orl€gt<d  oitfa -aoiCTeoeioottaotttonlatgiiltiotloi; 
tfext  ia,  people  in  panic  flee  free  a-pazlirn'iar  imoele.  JanaUr  this  111  nil— 
inaeat  Mazy  fro®  Jjamdlataly  tperijUras  objects  in  ike  omerall  thnan  tailing 
aitaatioa.  Sanic  periiaipenfcs  thns  a  *a  way  fiw,  for  sawpla,  that  oenflwi 
of  a  tcHding  acfaieh  is  xa  fiw.  ..^aeswr,  if  a  -perilsa  object  iis»  hsteawa 
preswed  is&ftfty  and  ike  endangered  perwns,  ike  flight  nay  he  in  itae  ttirentt— 
cf  an  loaodiste  peril.  Thus,  twouIo  in  ps-nic  mpy  wm  iSEaxd  daayor  nhjeata 
if  osewpa  fare®  the  overall  ttosatgning  ni tastlon  lies  in  the  msae  -dizwathea 
(*<■%.,  teraod  sheets  of  Haae  if  the  only  knam  sodi  in  on  ike  other  aside)* 
lfesh  pmic  Xleeirs  which  frta  «n  outside  eteirnr *n  idbeepoint  mgpaazs  io  3m 
fclitd  floaisg  into  danger  is  protehly  of  ihia  matuze.  Jtt  any  nets,  panto 
flight is  mat  zaadsei  or  heltor-ceteeltsri  ike  participants  do mot  asm  mvejy 
which  *ay.  .There  tZxaja  is  sate  direction  to  ihe  fleeing*1 

The  feet  that  ihe  flight  is  error  modem  hot  is  aJnsrja  diractimaaHy 
oriented  with  refonraso  .to  a  ik»obauii'3  aitestian  in  -related  io  ihe  -feet 
that  in  p~rlc  t hare  in  no  oisrt  ottsrrpt  to  drol  dianatly  oith  the  rfiopjnr 
itviil.  lio  att-ccnt  da  jbgA9  t»  oeuirul  i’sa  tfcroat,  to  cat  tymrds  ±t  nr  to 
r:  'j/.-il/ita  it  in  ityxey  (in  *cJi  iiitn3aiet3  viwrw  this  is  a  x^yeixai  yeai* 
hUi-'y).  It  is  a  wrrt  of  pscJLc  that  t*w  «al 7  errert  eotim  iaksomiih  rtftnM 
to  the  danger  is  sn  attempt  to  got  assy  irca  it. 


That  absolutely  no  erert  effort  is  nsde  to  control  ihe  -threat  xbwe  Mt 
*aan  that  irnic  io  alsrys  isdi-Tidoally  nawfwrciieial  or  eoIleotivaiy-JSBl- 
•f. retire.  It  often  ia  not.  ?»fvoatly  ti»  flight  of  panic  is  the  nest 
effective  vsctica  that  «s.*2d  he  rcirrirha:  in  a  particular  -sitestienu  2b  flee 
firo  a  v.riU.’n~  lijeae  -wslln  era  tolioTiag  fares  on  cxrttrpceioi  is  «cd®--»sart 
eircsKirrcss  tia  -scat  cffectiie  ossrse  of  aatloa  -L=x.t  evulu  he  xuUmsud* 


**■  it  least  Vro  fee  tor;  ploy  a  port  in  the  estasniwstiai  of  ihe 
fic  direoilcn  cf  fllrtrt,  e.g.,  whotbor  a  peToanidll  go  eat  ■Cra  hateJc  or, 
dooT  cf  &  hocse  that  is  thought  aloat  to  ernlo-je.  These  arc  1)  a  neercily 
exeeuttd  nd  «cpcc tally  a  hahitocl  fccimrior  p^.ttexn  and  2)  the  coatee  of  ihe 
interaction  mor.g  iaiiiitlaals  follcclpg  the  diccowry  of  daegor.  Of 
tinofa  £ actore  an  cpsTctire  and  lnflccr.tial  cciy  within  toe  confines  of 
particolar  physical  eettlag  the  participant  finds  htsealf  in  at  the  tine  off 


in«nb  Inrtn-MT  -fr*  1""*^  ^wfagtAnr  tmnftmai^  iff  Tinirrti—rhltf  radtor 
Mb  nl  111— itanuM  it-iti4  iff  —  act faddy  attflafajh—  am  liljjtiffl—  -pftrtt 
oaf  icise  i®  ampgcniiitgfcB  to  to®  Mint— »  iff  tfa  3±?s  off  *  Aiiamlw— 6  i®d>— 
irhimL  .IB-Htrhnr^y  sot  all  JlliT.  Ifatoflvinr  3*  tn^RCd—fy  — aaagtta— ■  13— 
are  agaagiaae  atop®  ffligtai  frfaml.'ta—atgQy  gaagsgci  in  3y  a  aosHnr  iff  jmgflw 

•wit.  Tri^y  "V=w  agonapidato  in  j'.'bwTlff  tail  dm  11—  ac  and  i— ~»fain  ano—gn—B—* 

3RtHt»  jgtterr  ~±taKD  'te±EE  arad-gmial  3s  Jga-snrtal  tetowdig..  3i  2a 
aaa  — nfial  in  ite  «mm  -Hast  r;rrttgB:p'  atncial  afejstnggsaxpe  ass  iStaaagMaX. 
a— j  -p\«w.«rrri%cia»nt  jpearip  atstaan  nwtetfisnE  JgQ  to  —  agjQaatU  3s®  ItliTrliftoxT 
^iirp  jjf  oiw-ixn  Timtffi  mwA  uaamstxati  iff  antiimaciih  adda—  to  a  $pnag>  <ar 
-krxj-n^-^."  MtiaffiHi  aaarirl  ^as  TTCTuis  in  toe  sum  wrong  iff  toe  sttamsywHtt 

Trr-hn;rry  grnKg>  -tin*  ictri  -ttie  iftaurlr.g  iff  toa  awt  jgjwutori  ietoroiar  Jrtdwi— 

aothiHB  iwrziag  toteir  toilnww  tixnowaii  to  a  toagrar  stixQs  tony  ^®— Eb— 
■np-L  TRwwnrial  aspect  aqy  to  aricart  Zt±re^  tort  it  to  tons  a—n 

jFrsn  st  am  xrrsrt  Zimnal,  jiis£xasa±eiiae  ssrajy  hbhbb  iff  gwxtfae  3£r—  ontrtrnDartl 

-D-.clTt  -Wfhg-T~irm-  in  'ike  SSSS  iff  IiaUuITxQxff  mffm^  THflrH|»  3UU1— 

oc&miiiaifeid  a*trtzto±^y  sss^'ft®  niS*8teiV  tort  toe  jimmi  smcaal  toasto  mao  writ 
xixxi&axid.  and.  toe  mcnaaii  ,tTta~l  iuWmiA.lgna3  jateWns  sm  went  tortaEfijy  dH»- 
aggarcted. 

ianic  jeatercLar  to  ixJjb^y  to±?adiin£ttodx  totavtoxu  Bin  to  n» 
Ktternt  to  set  jjn-ing^y  ssl  xmraBTHte  eato  ns  aatoar  to  asjjflffE  «9A 
toa  iln^crtu  in  short,  it  i^aato  a  wm^eta  irradriawi  to  saaoeff  —  ana*- 
aporfiia  artdbaai. 

3EL,  Bracrt  F*-*i+tr«yTu  3Raatir  tjanrianlsBniB  fOrrcs  daffi-on  toe  ato— dan 
ass  WrS^t+v-  V’  "s  jcrrorrsQjy,  sad -j^Biaal^r  to  —awfitaTtofl 
i  ■  £‘k'^siwm±  4;.» a .sjo erix>  3*s£2ti iff?  asexd sew  a  Ttoifhg  i2aa® 
liiviEg  towxrds  tia  uixtsat  atocse  to  caa  jugrtrlffg  a  atogMEemla 

iiiin  *tfc±ra?  bswicxI  to  »b  ns  iff  itt  naas  nasnas;  aii^ltfc  att  w.  3  a— 
25to  a  3s*vesj{1  si-ircix  aacwaa  ito  Kbrsst.  7  -7  sKKSsitaicrtl 

iUat  to  i3T^  3^7  xrzlu  3  sosasaci.  ffiiis  tojsg  asst  if?  in  a  iae 
iff  ffier^!  ir-,i  ^rraliic^  it  nrplmi-iU  iXL  i  ass  toxritog  seas 
tout  ttdjs  big  itll  iff  ■j&ssdU'm  tsobb  .p.'rizg  ffrtm  im  to?  ®T  so  and  3 
'em  -x'.’cirg  a  Ten  in  jxniar  to  ar^ry  ffrt®  tfcU  3  vra  Trowriag;  3o32l- 
■jr.i.Xi  f-ciTx'jB  ii'ja  ciaagt.  3  «sa  it  Stas  trig  toil  as  3  sea 

TTO-.’-ng  iito  a  cacrsd  Jxrr  iaar  it  isss  ^gixing  to  yovtsm  m  opr 

jnn  toe*,  nviy  tolrg  3  wss  toicting  a»  3  sas  JoacflffB 
suKrrsiB  ur.d  I  o«  irjtttrg  itp  «t  toi®  tog  toll  nf  ±ja»,  3  wes  toiito- 
ing  to  i^aciff,,  3  wnrsoer  iff  affy  toed  iff  tods  is  jmiqg  to  ±d±  awwl 

Jbt!  ?«ro»mt3nr  eff  itorjirr  to  aae’1*  nn  taffily  Jaaffsrty  i»  as  asyciSLQy 
prontmrrt  ffwtos  zff  Inis  is  ^jn±»  xmUto  tosae  wacr  sstene  tons® 


^  Wryuniiw^d  inteCTd—b  BUM;  JtL— utoi  ingtset*  Taiaatoffth  3  jtbw 
Ikrosabir  3£>,  1953» 


Tfcrt  Ss,  tto  t^z^ar  is  w  nor  at  tad  flat  aminl  is  fait  to 

to  towSaa  sa  a  way  aagci  xvacttoa,  anart* t&flE  xafritiiB?  isaadlate  idjatin 
tetowtor  to  soter  to  aanrtoa.  ttos,  far  mrmp>m9  sbm  stuff toe  fdaaaa  ci 
dwtog  agaa  toe  aWTigaas  *r  aorta  aa  — rtegato  ms  a  flail  *1 -a;  aa*  4atois  to 
fikantog  cara,  tto  arqaagmngaa  a?  tto  kiut  asa  aaaa  aa  aQj  saeaeds  aagr> 
X  aagbar  caught  to  a  jv'.aat  axstoUa  sad  to  Had.  to  janto  after  to  naeowrad 

Itenlcasa  ta,  tto  tort  aadatoanls  aad  aaaijtttog  aaa  cnaktofl 
all  aswodL  By  Sat  ttos^t  mac  ttot  switfac  «cald  fall  cb  aa  ato 
ftotofc  aa.  %  aato  ttomsflt  aas  ta  f2$o*  a  aagr  to  get  oaU* 

Vtofiter  tto  SdCtoBt  a?  tto  float  to  aaaa  aa  a  aattor  at  aaeaada 
«r  a  UlttZia  T.arsggr,  It  to  mut  yfiatazat  at  aagr  distort  ttoa  ia  tto  fatoza. 

Sat  «ily  to  jaaaCx  ?artS«l3*fit8  ksr  tot  flay  an  lardi  rtaly  afraid 
far,  fear  asm  ja^stoal  aafoiy)  tot  toy  also  arc  caaadna  of  tot 


^  2fcto  to  anil  tasnpsifisd  fly  tto  naettea  teat  auarnid  to  a  sarlaa 
af  jfw  aagitoetoo*  to  tto  aatortna  torn  ef  Brlghtra,  Bor  Isrk.  ton,  tto  toa- 
flauif^r  a£s»  me*  sarty  rt  aa±  fait  ttoaaalraa  toartand,  art  tocasas  toy 
Starlit  ttoy  car*  fcac Hy  cafaaggrei  la  aey  any,  bat  flaeaa aa  flair  a]  Tea  am 
la  iwrsr.  ftsrt  fcffteaarttol  rwarttosa  css  rrferi,  oa  tto  dlnct* 

■aas  ef  tto  tbrcact,  to  av^l  wetad  to  tto  fact  tost  tens  did  art 

Turr  r  Jxt  a  asssibar  «f  dm,  ate  am  directly  tkaataad,  did  fin  say  ta 
at  toast  ■sasatoay  aaSsanrta  aT  parte  f»gkU 

2  S**ri£totoi  tewrte,  K3C  Siaaater 
luwft  arrSar.—,  toney  i*  2?3L 


toiart,  St.  rail. 
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they  tarn  afraid  of.  S»  f sap-  that  Is  experienced  la  panic  la  of  aonstlrtnt 
specific  which  can  bs  inlfiWd,  which  can  ba  partiealarlsad  ia  sens  way. 
ha  subjective  reaction  of  the  panicky  latMrldaal  la  never  of  tbs  unknown 
as  aadu  It  ia  aJaayw  related  to  a  specific  threat* 


3a  fkt,  tbs  danger  la  panic  la  also  swan  as  fearlag  a  spatial  loca¬ 
tion.  In  defining  the  situation,  the  panic  participant  sees  the  throat  asso¬ 
ciated  with  a  definite  place,  ia  cos  worker  who  flad  after  a  factory  explo- 


*y  Bala  thought  was  to  get  assy  rroa  the  betiding  feecaese  I  had 
ia  wind  it  adght  fall,  it  ana  tlae  1  knew  I  was  la  danger  of  death 
bet  after  I  got  *r&  of  the  beilding  I  felt  1  was  oat  of  danger.* 


Sri-  incident  also  anraepllftsa  the  feet  that  panic  flight  will  g 
•rally  oeaas  whan  the  designated  area  of  danger  (as  it  la  defined  fey  the 
fleeing  person,  ad  not  as  it  agr  be  viewed  chjeetircly)  is  escaped  fra, 
Once  an  iadirldnal  believes  bs  la  ant  af  the  danger  axes  the  scats  fear 
reaction  will  ewbside  and  bs  will  cease  fleeing* 


However,  non  beecning  afraid,  people  do  not  ordinarily  bolt  la  panic 
Indiridmls  nsy  feel  extrena  fear  and  jet  engage  in  a  variety  of  nop-pealc 
behavior  inclnalng,  for  axanpla,  direct  action  against  the  danger.  So  the 
extant  that  they  do  so  it  Is  because  they  check  their  fear,  i.ft.,  their 
impulse  to  flse*3  fits  deeirs  to  not  fra  tha  threatening  situation  la  not 


x  Fear,  rather  then  anxiety,  ia  the  affective  cceponoot  of  the  panic 
reeetlsau  Along  one  diamalcn,  at  least,  fear  sod  anxiety  ray  be  tboe^kt  of 
a  poles  of  a  scatiaxns.  Erie  la  in  regard  to  tha  specificity  of  a  threat 
fro*  the  viewpoint  of  tha  Indlvldaal*  Tbs  fsajvetrleien  individual  perceives 
sera  ii^.ly  ^o-lnrulvcd  veins  greatly  endangered.  S»  threat  1  rant  thing 
tV.t  tier,  be  lkbslod,  localised  ia  spaoe,  cad  therefore  potentially  can  ba 
escr^ti  f vc-2*  51s  Hxtat  is  cjvoifie.  Ia  cc-a treat,  there  is  no  sash  reoog- 
Bifciea  red  jwdgjzrrt  by  the  Eii±«t/-6  taickan  indiriawal.  Anxiety  la  narked  by 
sa  inability  to  dssifsste  any  object  la  tbs  csrlromaot  to  account  for  the 
diffeee  nzsee  of  forcboCLri  or  even  dzwsd  the  person  la  oetperlanclng.  Thla 
ictlUity  to  label  eaythieg  specific  la  the  iaaerilcte  serroendinge  to  aceoost 
for  ihs  aohjoetl'rii  state  prevents  any  attenpts  at  flight,  ftyricel  wlthdrenal 
requires  a  specific  object  or  dtaatiao  fraa  which  an  orientation  can  ba  taken. 
For  f  artissr  dissensions  of  this  point  ass  lert  SLesler,  "Tbs  Social  Psychology 
of  Fear,"  imrri&tr.  fcrrr-l  of  CocIoIct,  XL  (l?Uj),  h98j  and  Hallo  Mqr, 

Sa  fejdrtr  c  1" tr~( icg~los: i  barrrtrt,  1950)*  k&-58* 

2  Ibpohliafesd  interview,  BQEC  Disaster  Project,  St.  Thai*  Mlansaota 
plant  axplnsica,  Fwbrwvy  8,  1951* 

^  loans  points  ant  that  "for  baaan  subjects  to  dee  ignite  an  experience 
as  ffrr,  tha  prossaee  of  sa  escape  iafelae  ia  required."  See  Pnd.  T.  Toang, 
r.i  in  k'  -n  ml  A.xlrai  (Haw  Ixxks  John  Vilay  and  Sans,  19h3),  197* 


allowed  to  «p»w  itself*  Self-control  is  aaintalned.  Ccoremljr,  in  puds 
time  is  a  oollape*  of  existing  cart*  a*  the  impulse  to  flee.  Tha  panic 
participant  is  on*  alio  has  act  boon  able  to  ehack  his  impulse  to  ilea* 

A  concomitant  of  this  loss  of  self-control  is  that  panic  participants 
bacons  highly  galf-centered  in  their  activities*  Behavior  baeoaes  almost 
exclusively  salf-orientec-  Tha  Individual  thinks  only  of  saving  hineelf  • 

This  is  a  corate  rpart  of  tha  individ-alisa  of  tha  ovnt  flight  behavior  noted 
in  tha  previous  section,  ^objectively  it  involves  a  complete  focal  iasti on 
apon  the  thsxeht  of  gettiv  fincself  oat  of  the  threatening  situation* 

It  Is  to  be  noted  that  there  la  ecoBeioas  thought  on  the  part  of  the 
panic  participant.  He  has  to  be  sufficiently  conscious  to  define  and  continue 
to  define  the  situation  an  a  highly  threatening  cos  if  he  is  going  to  engage 
in  directional  flight  behavior*  Apert  free  the  necessity  of  an  acute  fear 
reaction  for  a  panic  outbreak,  the  fact  that  a  participant  is  at  least  sini- 
nally  conscious  is  indicated  by  his  taking  into  consideration  a  rafter  of 
things*  For  eoasnla.  be  dees  not  ran  blindly  into  «  wall  j  he  heads  for  a 
doorj  and  hs  geos  around  object*  and  obstacle*  in  fain  path  rather  than  attempt¬ 
ing  to  crash  through  then.  Finally,  individuals  engaged  in  collective  penio 
are  at  least  partially  aaxre  of  tha  activity  of  others  although  they  My  not 
directly  respond  to  then. 

However,  to  state  that  prrio  flight  involves  none  conscious  thought 
on  the  part  of  participant,  is  not  to  saggert  in  *xqr  say  that  it  1s  a  Highly 
rational  activity*  It  certainly  does  not  Involve  the  considerate  weighing  of 
possible  alternative  linas  of  action.  As  oot  girl  sH>  fled  in  panic  free  a 
building  during  an  aarthrnxs  expressed  it,  "all  I  thought  about  eas  getting 
out  of  there."!  Qc  the  ear  hand,  pmlc  flight  does  not  involve  irrational 
thought  if  by  that  is  noart  faulty  deductions  Tram  certain  precises.  Fron 
the  position  of  an  outside  observer  with  a  Bach  eider  spatial  perspective 
this  nay  appear  to  be  the  eta*  but,  fron  a  participant's  viewpoint,  given 
his  lisifctd  perspective  of  crJy  esrtzia  portions  rf  tha  situation,  no  snob 
interpret* tiro  of  irraticaality  can  be  Bide*  Tc  the  extent  that  he 
of  it,  his  flight  action  emus  to  fain  quite  appropriate  to  the  specific  situ¬ 
ation  with  which  he  has  to  cope* 

Actually,  rather  then  being  rational  or  irrational,  panic  behavior  is 
onp-rationy-l*  Panic  participant*  think  of  fleeing  but  they  do  not  take  into 
cc^iccravion  the  conseqvsse*  of  thadr  action.  Tha  dagger  facing  thaa  Is 
seen  as  so  overwhelming  taut  time  is  so  anticipation  of  the  eonseqoanoes  of 
fleeing  (which  any  be  even  acre  dangerous  then  the  panic-inciting  threat  it¬ 
self).  In  fact,  alternative  courses  of  action  are  not  considered.  The  p*"t« 
participant  is  conscious  sad  aware  of  his  flight  action  bat  is  entirely 
oriented  to  getting  hinralf  out  of  the  lnedlate  situation.  It  is  in  this 
short-sighted  and  focused  senes  that  panic  behavior  is  non- rational* 


1  Unpublished  lnterviss,  KSS  Disaster  Project,  Bakersfield,  Califor¬ 
nia  earthquake,  August  22,  1952* 
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1b  tvmurisss  Panic  1*  m  acute  fia  reaction  marked  bra  las*  of 
self-control  ■which  1*  followed  by,  pcp-bqcIsI  ca  noo-ratlonal  night  be¬ 
havior/'  las  one'  outs tanking  covert  feature  of  tea  phenomenon  is  tbs  seat* 
iear  reaction*  that  is*  a  strong  notional  reaction  subjectively  experienced 
sa  an  impalne  to  ran  from  an  Upending  danger.  Panic  participants  are 
seised  by  fear  of  a  specific  object  which  is  defined  as  involving  an  imeed- 
late  end  stress  threat  to  the  bodily  self «  Ths  wet  praadnent  overt  feature 
of  the  thennnnon  ie  the  flight  behavior  which*  while  not  necessarily  non¬ 
functional  or  malAdaptive*  always  involves  an  attempt  to  remove  oneself 
physically  from  a  spatially  designs  table  threatening  location.  The  link 
between  these  two  features  lies  in  the  fact  that  panic  is  marked  by  loss  of 
salf-oontrol*  that  is*  by  unchecked  fear  being  expressed  In  flight  away  from 
a  supposed  danger.  Two  other  prominent  features  of  this  phenomenon  are  non- 
rational  rather  than  Irrational  thought  and  non-social  rather  than  anti¬ 
social  behavior.  Ihe  link  between  these  two  aspects  is  that  panic  partici¬ 
pants  do  not  weigh  the  social  consequences  of  their  non-goal  directed  flight 
rod  therefore  are  highly  individual  ie tio  and  self-centered  in  their  actions 
with  reference  to  one  another.  There  is  no  consideration  of  alternative 
courses  of  action  to  flight.  The  only  conscious  thought  being  to  rsmfiTC 
oneself  from  the  danger  situation*  there  Is  an  ignoring  of  the  ordinary 
social  norms  and  interactional  patterns  with  a  consequent  breakdown  is  con¬ 
certed  behavior. 


UPSS  OP  PAMS 

It  is  possible  to  distinguish  at  least  three  major  types  of  panic* 
two  of  a  collective  and  one  of  an  individual  nature.^  The  presence  or 
absence  of  social  interaction  as  &  vital  mechanism  in  the  appearance  of  the 
activity  is  tha  basis  for  differentiation  between  the  collective  and  indi¬ 
vidual  types.  Collective  posies  am  socially  generated}  they  arise  primarily 
as  the  result  of  interaction  anong  tlm  participenta.  The  individual  type  of 
panic*  ci  tta  otter  had*  is  neither  socially  initiated*  developed  nor  sus¬ 
tained — its  appearance  is  dependent  on  each  person's  independent  perception 
of  a  physical  throat.  Grossly  stated*  collective  panics  may  be  said  to  stem 
free  social  factors*  individual  panics  from  physical  factors. 

The  two  kinds  of  collective  panic  may  be  turned  (a)  precipitous  and 
(b)  exargent. 

A.  Precipitous  Panic.  Panic  of  this  type  typically  originates  in 
aodA~n  crisis  1.  rrior  to  the  panic  flight,  toe  participant* 

geconuly  tin  a 3  i  stay  in  contact  with  ons  another  and  engaging  in  routine 
or  institutionalised  activities.  Moat  frequently  the  crisis  is  precipitated 
by  a  relatively  e addin  and  somewhat  ambiguous  event  which  disrupts  toe  on¬ 
going  activity.  Usually  tha  cite  alien  is  then  vocally  defined  as  highly 
dangerous  by  one  or  a  few  individuals  and  this  idea  of  a  threat  is  quickly 
coHcunicAied  to  the  other  individuals  present.  In  tbs  very  rapid  interact  loo 
that  follows,  tha  definition  of  toe  situation  is  confirmed  and  the  ensuing 
flight  behavior  is  sustained. 

^  The  only  author  who  explicitly  notes  the  possibility  of  different* 
types  of  panic  1a  Strauss,  op.  clt«,  323. 


Dm  initial  definition  of  the  situation,  while  it  portends  lieittete 
danger  to  all  those  who  hear  it,  ia  not  decisive  in  initiating  action.1 
Rather,  the  nost  c racial  aspect  is  what  occurs  in  the  interaction  immediately 
after  the  situation  has  been  defined.  Because  of  tho  consequences  implied  ia 
the  vocal  defin.  lion,  the  hearers  are  affected  by  fear.  In  addition,  there 
is  a  heightened  a*  '’oonsiveneas  to  the  iwedlate  surroundings — notably  any 
±rt;~‘ty  on  the  pan.  of  other  human  beings.  Bach  looks  to  the  other. 

If  scee  individuals  begin  to  make  movements  toward  fleeing  or  actually 
do  start  running,  sore  and  nor*  people  will  begin  to  do  the  sane.  Each  indi¬ 
vidual  interprets  the  behavior  of  others  as  confirmation  of  his  belief  that 
the  situation  is  potentially  vary  dangerous.  The  perceived  behavior  of  others 
not  only  confirm  tho  Initial  definition  bat  it  also  supports  the  fleeing.  It 
reinforces  toe  individual's  fear  and  in  this  any  precipitates  and  sustains  his 
own  flight  behavior. 

Interaction  in  precipitous  panic  la  usually  at  a  perceptual  rather  than 
a  verbal  level.  There  is  little  verbal  ccenmaicati.cn  about  the  danger.  let 
the  interaction  that  occurs  is  of  vital  importance  in  the  development  ef  fwajr  - 
and  subsequent  flight  activity. 2  This  is  because  alra&dy-f earful  persons  tend 
to  Interpret  the  behavior  of  others  in  terns  of  their  own  fearful  feelings  and 
danger-oriented  understandings  of  tbs  situation.  In  a  sense,  they  "read" 
expressions  of  fear  into  the  behavior  of  others  with  a  consequent  feeling  of 
support  for  and  reinforcement  of  their  own  fear  reactions. 

In  suaaary,  precipitous  panic  may  be  said  to  arise  among  a  number  of 
spatially  contiguous  individuals  who  are  confronted  by  a  sudden  oriels  situa¬ 
tion.  Too  Initial  definition  of  the  si  tout!  on  os  highly  dangerous  is  supported 
by  perceptual  interaction,  and  the  direction  of  activity  and  continuation  of 
flight  ia  dependent  upon  this  mutual  interstimulatica  and  reinforcement. 

» 

3.  fyorrent  Pr^ic.  Soo-wbat  different  in  origin  and  development  is 
emergent  p.vasT  tcio  vypa  of  psnic  flight  ia  the  cli^-ctic  cutcca  of  highly 
in  to  naive  vor'.r.l  i^.trrrcticn  by  a  number  of  socially  disorganized  but  spatially 
contiguous  individuals,  in  their  interaction  the  participants  mutually  support 
one  another's  definition  of  a  progressive  crisis  situation  as  involving  real 
danger.  This  type  is  well  illustiatsd  by  aha  panic  which  sometimes  occurs  in 
ship  disasters. 

^  This  is  clearly  own  in  the  cere  of 'the  rost  likely  situation  for 
precipitous  panic— i.e.,  a  fire  in  a  theater.  When  Books  is  seen  and  someone 
yells  "FireJ",  contrary  to  what  is  believed  and  often  stated,  panic  doss  not 
immediately  follow.  The  labeling  of  the  somewhat  arbiguoos  event  simply 
indicates  to  people  that  they  may  be  in  great  danger. 

*  Perceptual  interaction  is  also  important  in  giving  direction  to 
panic  activity.  Flight  become*  centre  Ilea  by  the  action  of  others.  Thus  one 
worker  reported  after  a  plant  explosions  "There  was  a  gush  of  flame  and  sacks 
cowing  up  the  elevator  shaft.  I  just  started  running.  lots  of  other  people 
were  running  too.  That's  bow  I  knew  where  to  go."  Unpublished  interview, 

WOHC  Disaster  Project,  St.  Paul,  Kinneaotc  plant  explosion,  February  8,  1951. 


Ia  contrast  to  predpitoos  panio,  emergent  panic  jgadaglg  develops 
oat  of  crowd-like  activities*  That  is,  it  merges  oat  of  s  background  of 
scats  excitement  and  general  social  confusion.  As  such,  it  is  primarily 
a  collective  product,  for  it  is  in  the  milling  process  Initiated  by  the 
crisis-evoking  treat  that  the  situation  becomes  clearly  defined  as  highly 
dangerous* 

Typically,  the  srent  which  Initiates  the  crisis  is  not  et  first- 
pareeired  as  isrolring  iase  diets  personal  danger*  It  generates  little  IT 
any  fear.  Bo  argent  need  to  act  with  reference  to  an  iamediate  peril  is 
felt*  Howsvsr,  the  crisis  srent  is  at  least  potentially  threatening  to  the 
extent  that  it  erckes  enough  concern  to  initiate  people  to  talk  sheet  and 
speculate  about  what  will  occur.  Unlike  precipitous  panio,  there  is  a  great 
deal  of  rerbal  ccEcanlcatlco  which  leads  to  a  relatively  gradual,  spiraling, 
increase  of  tension  and  fear  which  finally  is  released  in  panic  flight* 

One  characteristic  of  this  type  of  panic  is  that  periodic  panio  out¬ 
bursts  may  occur  in  the  same  objective  situation.  Clusters  of  excited  people 
nay  work  themselves  up  time  after  time  into  a  state  of  fear,  climaxed  ^ 
time  by  a  flight.  There  may  be  no  reel  Increase  In  the  danger,  bat  the 
Interaction  among  socially  dJ*crg;ni«»d  peopl*  mar  lead  to  sporadic 
panio  outbursts* 

C.  Individual  Pcnlc.  Individual  panio  may  be  thought  of  as  the 
sixnltaneoos'Tst  gora rally'  short-lived  flight  behavior  by  socially  isolated 
persons  who  independently  and  initially  dafine  an  instantaneous  or  sodden 
oriels  situation  in  such  a  way  so  as  to  coos  totally  under  the  control  of  a 
linger  object* 

The  crisis  situation  in  individual  panic  is  from  the  very  first 
defined  as  extremely  dangerous.  There  is  evoked  a  very  acute  fear  reaction 
as  soon  as  tha  situation  is  defined.  As  one  woman  noted  about  her  Initial 
raceiicn  to  an  earthquake,  "the  first  thought  you  have  is  to  run.  I  had 
that  thought* 

This  acute  consciousness  of  fear,  in  contrast  to  other  types  of  panio, 
results  eploly  from  the  participant  himself  suddenly  perceiving  ca  Imminent 
threat  to  paruonal  survival.  The  situation  docs  not  become  defined  through 
interaction  with  others,  or  by  any  reinforcement  of  tentative  definition 
through  the  behavior  of  others.  An  illustration  is  the  case  of  a  women  in 
the  Brighton  explosions  who  went  to  investigate  a  hissing  sound  she  heard 
coming  from  a  heating  unit.  As  aha  stated  it:  "As  soon  u  1  realised  the 
gas  was  escaping  from  the  hot  water  beater  I  thought  wy  boose  was  going  to 
blear  up*  1  just  picked  op  and  ran  out."2  Such  an  Initial  and  independent 
interpretation  of  the  situation  la  characteristic  of  all  individual  panic* 

1  Unpublished  interview,  KOfC  Disaster  Project,  Bakersfield,  Cali¬ 
fornia  earthquake,  August  22,  1952* 

2  Unpublished  interview,  HOBO  Disaster  Project,  Brighten,  lew  Irak 
gas  explosions,  September  21,  1951* 
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This  is  related  to  the  fact  that  la  this  type  of  panic  the  respond- 
lag  person  eases  totally  coder  the  control  of  the  threat*  Instead  of  re¬ 
acting  to  the  behavior  and  stimulation  of  others  (la  eases  share  interaction 
is  a  possibility)  be  meets  solely  la  response  to  the  attentico-oaa trolling' 
danger  objoet  sad  directly  on  toe  basis  of  the  flight  impulse  aroused  by 
the  fear  of  the  danger  object.  Or,  as  a  woman  who  fled  in  paaie  leaving  bar 
child  behind  when  a  near  by  explosion  shock  bar  house,  stated  it,  "the  first 
thisg  I  thought  of  was  a  boob,  naturally,  and  I  ran  oat*  I  Just  felt  it  was 
a  jcab  and  1  ran*"1  Bria  complete  domination  by  tbs  threat  from  the  first 
realisation  of  danger  is  a  major  characteristic  of  individual  panic.  It  is 
a  feature  not  found  in  collective  panics  where  subjective  preoccupation  is, 
in  a  sense,  divided  between  the  threat  and  the  preauaad  interpretation  of  it 
by  others.  In  collective  panics  the  reactions  of  others  to  the  threat  la  a 
factor  of  considerable  importance. 

In  Individual  panic  the  threat  is  Initially  eo  totally  attention 
getting  and  focueing  that  it  blocks  out  ary  conscious  responsiveness  to  what 
others  are  doing.  Them  is  no  awareness  of  what  others  way  be  doing*  In 
fact,  this  type  of  panic  generally  arises  among  physically  separate,  non- 
offlsnmrt eating  persons.  Such  panic  represents  Ilka  action  in  response  to  the 
asms  stimulation  on  the  part  of  non-in  terse  ting  participants.  This  in  itself 
contrasts  with  collective  panics  which  always  necessitate  at  some  stage  of 
the  process  not  only  contact  but  a  measure  of  vocal  or  perceptual  interaction 
among  the  participants. 

D.  Sore  Other  Aspects  of  Panic*  One  relatively  frequent  occurrence 
is  for  a  number "of '  different'  panics  of” the  same  collective  type  to  occur  oon- 
currartly  in  the  same  general  crisis  situation.  Thus,  in  ship  disasters 
email  groups  of  passengers  ney  be  cut  off  from  contact  with  others,  is  tbs 
members  interact  ^ith  «•**  another  each  aggregate  may  acme  to  engage  in  panic* 
To  the  extent-  that  each  group  dots  so,  every  occurrence  of  flight  is  a 
separate  panic.  It  ie  a  question  of  dpqIcs  rather  than  a  single  panic.  la 
othar  crisis  situations  several  panics,  each  arising  out  of  its  own  parti¬ 
cular  social  matrix,  ref  er  than  a  single  panic  may  develop. 

Moreover,  panic  flight  at  tlmea  may  occur  intermixed  v/ith  other  forms 
of  behavior,  in  individual  may  be  in  panic  at  the  seas  time  his  spatial 
neighbor  my  be  acting  in  another  way.  While  a  simultaneous  intermixture  of 
behaviors  is  not  always  prevalent  In  mull  localised  crises,  soy  widespread 
dangerous  situation  will  usually  evoke  a  full  range  of  non-institutionalised 
to  routinlsed  or  habitual  behavior.  Tbs  panic  flight  that  occurs  in  such 
situations  Is  vary  likely  to  occur  concurrently  with  end  physically  inter¬ 
spersed  with  non-panic  behavior* 


*  Unpublished  interview,  NOflC  Disaster  Project,  Brighton,  Mew  Toxfc 
gas  explosions,  September  21,  1951* 
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Panics  occur  foliowing  crisis*  situations  bat  not  all  crises  arrant- 
sate  in  panic*  flight  behavior  is  only  ana  poeaibla  ootcoss  of  aneh  situa¬ 
tions.  Furthermore,  panic  ia  only  cna  possibility  In  those  crisss  in  whle&. 
the  danger  is  defined  as  a  relatively  1  sew  dints  and  potential  threat  to  the 
physical  self*  lith  the  exception  of  tbs  armed  forces,  it  is  to  be  noted 
that  there  exists  no  institutional  pattern  for  ace  ting  such  a  situation* 
Consequently,  the  alternative  courses  of  action  available  nay  range  frost 
direct  attack  to  aovaaeat  sway  from  the  danger  object*  The  movement  any 
from  danger  may  take  the  fora  of  controlled  withdrawal  behavior*  bat,  under 
specific  conditions,  will  take  the  fora  of  panic  flight* 

A*  Specific  Conditions  for  friergeaoe  of  Panic.  Clearly  the  most 
important  condition  for  the'  occurrence  of  panic  is  the  feeling  or  belief  on 
the  part  of  the  individuals  in  danger  that  they  may  be  unable  to  escape  from 
the  threat.  At  the  Initiation  of  the  flight  behavior  the  participants  think 
or  sense  that  there  is  a  possibility  that  they  are  going  to  be  trapped.  As 
a  woman  who  fled  from  her  apartment  whan  she  thought  a  plane  was  going  to 
hit  it  stated* 

I  didn't  even  think  anything  except  getting  wyaelf  oat*  from 
the  tine  I  left  *y  bed  to  the  door  that's  the  only  thing  I  could 
think  of— an  I  going  to  get  out?  An  I  going  to  be  trapped?’ 

It  should  be  noted  that  the  i^ortant  aspect  la  the  belief  or  feeliiy 
of  possible  entrapment*  This  is  clear  from  the  remarks  of  pernio  partloi- 
pants.  It  is  not  that  af footed  individuals  believe  or  feel  they  are  definitely 

*  Broadly  conceived  a  crisis  is  produced  by  an  interruption  of  an 

habitual  or  on-going  line  of  activity*  The  Interruption  need  not  be  of  a 
violent  nature.  Any  erlsia,  however.  Is  marked  by  a  focusing  of  attention 
on  the  introjeoted  stimulation  and  attempts  at  adjtutivs  behavior*  from 
its  rorj  nature  it  necessitates  sons  new  behavior  on  the  part  of  involved 
individuals.  V.  I.  Thonas,  Source  Book  for  Social  Origins  (Bostons  Qorhem. 
ISO?),  17-18-  - — 

i'anlo  flight  is  clearly  distinguishable  from  controlled  withdrawal 
behavior,  ^ha  latter,  while  like  panic  in  that  it  involves  the  physical 
separation  of  oneself  from  the  dsn  go  r,  is  considerably  different  in  that  It 
1s  controlled  behavior*  That  is,  the  fear  Impulse  is  embed  to  the  extent 
that  the  nor»«l  social  bonds  and  relationships  are  mlntalned  and  activities 
are  carried  an  store  or  less  in  the  usual  corporate  way.  Thus,  when  a  plane 
hit  ci  apartment  hones  in  Elisabeth,  New  Jersey  most  fadlits  evacuated  aa 
unite,  neighbors  were  warned,  alternative  courses  of  action  sere  discussed,  ’ 
etc.  People  were  running  around  and  there  was  a  great  deal  of  confusion  and 
partial  social  disorganization  but  the  whole  web  of  social  and  >»"»» n  rela¬ 
tione  did  sot  collapse  as  it  does  when  full  paaio  flight  occurs* 

*  Unpublished  interview,  HOBC  Disaster  Project,  Elisabeth  KI  plane 
crash,  February  U,  1952* 
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trapped.  la  rob  easts  panic  does  not  occur  as  It  did  not  In  tha  ease  of  tbs 
aH  who  saldt  "I  fait  as  if  I  wars  trapped  and  didn't  know  where  to  run."* 
The  flight  of  panic  arises  only  shea  being  trapped  is  sensed  or  thooght  of  as 
a  possibility  rather  than  aa  actuality.* 

It  is  not  asoassarily  (although  this  is  seat  frequently  the  ease)  • 
question  of  actual  physical  obstaoles  to  noreaent.  War  refugees  who  are 
caught  in  the  open  when  planes  are  diving  upon  then  sonatinas  feel  these  elves 
trapped  as  aaoh  as  theater  patrons  who  discover  the  exits  are  beeswing  leased 
by  struggling  people.  This  is  true  because  in  both  instances  the  effected 
individuals  see  the  possibility  that  they  night  not  be  able  to  remora  then- 
selves  froa  their  exposed  position.  In  this  sense,  the  fact  that  there  nay  be 
no  actual  physical  obstaoles  to  noreaent,  as  in  the  ease  of  being  in  the  open, 
does  not  prevent  the  appearance  of  tha  panio-indting  feeling  of  being  trapped* 
Thin  is  exemplified  in  the  case  of  a  woman  In  the  Brighton  explosions  standing 
in  the  open  street  before  her  all-electric,  and  thus  presumably  safe,  hows* 

She  relates  how  she  was  looking  at  a  nearby  house  which  was' afire* 

I  thought  If  that  house  goes  the  one  next  to  we  is  going  to  go  toe 
end  I'd  be  In  the  center  of  it.  I  felt  perfectly  safe  until  the  house 
next  door  went  up.  I  heard  the  crash,  the  house  went  up  and  I  went* 

I  felt  I  wanted  to  go.  I  wanted  to  run.  Oet  any.  Clot  asray.  Toe 
wanted  to  just  get  sway *3 

This  woman  felt  she  would  be  caught  "in  the  center  of  It,"  that  she 
would  be  trapped  and  exposed  to  the  danger  even  though  there  were  no  physical 
obstaoles  to  her  novasent  and  she  was  out  in  tbs  open. 

Actually  it  is  only  when  the  actual  or  presuasd  blockage  of  ssoape  to 
safety  i«  related  to  imaediate  consequences  that  the  feeling  of  being  trapped 
results  in  tha  generation  of  panic  Only  whan  belli*  trapped  is  ecaa  as  some¬ 
thing  that  is  going  to  involve  isrwdiate  personal  danger,  will  it  wetter  in 
the  initiation  of  psnio  behavior.  Such  occurrud  in  the  fall  wring  instance 
related  by  an  individual  who  was  In  tha  top  story  of  a  factory  shattered  by 
an  explosion* 

1  Unpnblisbod  interview,  KOBO  Disaster  Project,  Brighton,  Hew  Toxic 
gas  explosions,  September  21,  l?£l* 

*  Janls  discusses  a  sin  liar  point  without,  bewever,  drawing  a  dis¬ 
tinction  between  and  seta*!  itr*  On  the  basis  of  cor  data  this 

is  an  important  di 8 nineties,  because  clir  Parent  kinds  of  overt  behavior  follow 
if  the  situation  is  definad  in  cas  or  ths  other  of  these  ways.  Op.  dt.,  260. 
Fora  sen,  in  his  discussion  of  Janis,  reiees  a  sowrrrtnt  similar  point.'  Ke 
concludes  that  "panic  occurs  in  the  presence  of  events  interpreted  as  acutely 
and  uncontrollably  dangerous  only  vtoa  arrnr^i  cf  pcvrible  escape  are  evident." 
Paul  B.  Foreman,  op.  clt.,  29b.  -  '  1  ' 

3  Unpublished  interview,  HOBS  Disaster  Project,  Brighton,  Bow  lork  gas 
explosions,  September  21,  1951. 
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Six  or  eight  of  os  boo  km  panicky  when  we  f  oand  the  stairways 
blocked  by  chunks  of  concrete.  The  duet,  which  looked  like  caoku, 

■ade  os  think  that  the  building  was  la  flaaee  below  u»* 

In  this  particular  instance  the  behavior  never  did  evolve  into  full 
panic.  The  important  point,  barer er,  la  that  the  behavior  started  to  take 
that  form  because  the  nan  thought  themselves  possibly  trapped  atop  a  burn¬ 
ing  building.  As  it  is  in  all  panics,  they  reacted  to  the  iaeedlate  danger¬ 
ous  consequences  of  possible  entrapnont  rather  than  to  being  trapped  as  such. 

The  other  specific  condition  uhich  is  nscessary  but  not  unique  to 
the  occurrence  of  panic  is  a  feeling  of  great  hslslaasrwas  in  the  face  of  a 
danger.  This  col  ±Ltloa  has  tec  components.  One  is  a  reeling  of  iwpoteney 
or  poarerlessnsse,  ths  other  is  a  sense  of  ■alonanaes.*  The  feeling  of 
ispotency  or  poirerlessness  of  panic  participants  is  in  regard  to  bringing 
the  threat  under  control*  It  is  with  reference  to  the  inability  of  the 
individual  (end  in  eases  where  it  applies,  the  collectivity)*  to  prevent 
the  consequences  of  the  impending  danger  from  occurring.  It  has  nothing  to 
do  with  the  ability  of  the  fear-stricken  parson  to  flee*  Thus,  there  Is  the 
ease  of  ths  wonan  who  reported! 

As  soon  as  I  realised  the  gas  was  escaping  fro*  the  hot  water 
heater  I  knew  it  wasn't  anything  to  nonksy  with,  so— thing  not  to 
play  with.  I  to»w  that  an  accumulation  of  gas  would  blow  up*  I 
■•an  water  you  could  cope  with,  damply  it  oat  or  sane  thing,  but 
with  gas  I  don't  know  anything.  I  thought,^  house  was  going  to 
blow  up.  I  was  really  scared.  X  ran  oat*J 

. . I. ■■■■— ,  . —I  . .  — 

Sapobliahed  interview,  HGRC  Disaster  Project,  St.  Paul,  Minnesota 
plant  explosion,  February  8,  1951* 

2  The  sense  of  poverlessnasa  in  collective  pedes  is  generally  socially 
generated.  In  tha  Interaction  that  occurs  there  is  created  a  collective  feel¬ 
ing  11. ".t  nr-tLing  cun  or  will  be  dons  to  stea  the  threat.  At  the  beginning  of 

a  crisis,  inoividoala  ncy  see  themselves  c a  personally  powerless  (to  handle 
the  throat)  and  be  grvr.tly  afraid  bat  ut  the  san*  time  be  depending  on  other*, 
especially  those  steading  in  certain  social  rslatiouchipe  to  thsa.  It  is 
when  those  people  do  net  respond  in  the  expected  way  that  the  occurrence 
of  panic  la  greatly  facilitated.  This  appears  cost  oloarly  in  ship  disasters, 
where  passengers  usually  becoao  very  alert  to  any  signs  that  coold  be  taken 
to  indicate  that  tha  crow  also  ccncidors  the  situation  as  oat  of  hand.  In 
all  such  instances,  whan  an  indtridoal  feels  himself  powerless  and  is  depend¬ 
ing  on  others  for  protection  and  whan  there  are  signs  of  their  not  being  able 
to  grant  it,  tha  appecranoe  of  pcaia  is  greatly  fccilitotjd.  The  mbs*  of 
individual  helpleaeaoso  is  enlarged  Into  coo  of  collective  iepotency  in  the 
face  of  tha  dangor* 

3  Ghpnbliabcd  interview,  NORC  Disaster  Project,  Brighton,  Bcw  Tozk 
gas  explosions,  Sopteaber  21,  1951* 
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Panic  participant*  have  this  fading  of  pcwerlassneea  with  ragard  to 
directly  bringing  the  threat  ltaalf  under  control  bat  they  do  not  sane*  any 
hopelessness  with  reference  to  getting  oneself  oat  of  danger  by  fleeing* 

The  other  important  aspect  of  the  sense  of  helplessness  is  the  feel¬ 
ing  of  isolation  or  “alone ness."  It  is  the  emergence  of  a  feeling  of  haring 
to  act  and  of  haring. to  depend  cn  oneself  alone  to  see  the  way  through  to 
safety*  Thus,  one  woman  who  was  working  in  a  plant  with  a  number  of  other 
women  when  an  earthquake  struck,  stated! 

When  it  started  shaking  so  bad  I  noticed  that  I  was  there  by 
myself.  I  felt  even  a ore  scared*  When  you're  by  yourself  in  s ear¬ 
thing  like  that  and  there's  nobody  to  depend  on*  There  was  nobody 
around.  I  don’t  know  where  they  disappeared  to*  I  didn't  see  nobody* 
I  ran  out*1 

In  this  cass  not  only  did  the  woman  feel  trapped  end  impotent  but,  as 
the  above  quotation  almost  explicitly  states,  her  sens*  of  powerlessness  was 
compounded  by  the  feeling  she  had  been  abandoned  by  her  fellow  workers*  She 
felt  she  had  to  depend  on  her  ora  actions  alone  to  sere  her  life*  In  all 
cases  of  panic,  this  feeling  of  "alonenesa"  or  solo  dependency  cn  one's  out 
self  is  present  to  some  degree*  . 

This  is  especially  true  of  participants  in  individual  panic*  la  faet, 
it  is  inherent  in  the  very  nature  of  individual  panic  itself.  The  threat  la 
seen  as  so  great  and  so  completely  focalizes  the  attention  of  the  individual 
that  he  can  not  help  bat  feel  totally  alone  and  dependent  on  himself  in  evad¬ 
ing  the  danger* 

B.  Additional  Factors  Contributing  to  Panic*  Two  contributory  con¬ 
ditions  seem  to  be  ofToporw-ice  in  &auy  wusec  ox'  panic.  One  is  the  existence 
of  a  collective  or  group  pre-definition  of  a  crisis  situation  as  one  that  is 
likely  to  eventuate  in  panic.  The  othar  is  previous  experience  in  crises  that 
have  loft  the  affected  persons  highly  sensitised  to  signs  of  new  danger* 

Pre-definitions  of  crisis  situations  are  save tines  a  factor  in  collec¬ 
tive  panics.  That  ie,  before  the  actual  crisis  arises  there  already  exists 
in  people's  mind  a  conception  of  the  dengeroesnasa  of  the  possible  situation* 
It  is  thought  to  be  dangerous  because  of  the  probable  behavior  of  others  under 
the  given  circasstancos.  The  oirplest  example  of  this  is  tba  oomon  belief 
that  a  fire  In  a  crovued  place  is  an  especially  serious  threat  to  anyone  in¬ 
volved  because,  aneng  other  things,  panic  is  a  very  likely  cntcons.  This  pre¬ 
defining  of  a  situation  as  potentially  panic-producing  is  important  in  its 
direct  effect  on  the  definer's  cun  behavior.  An  individual  will  begin  to  flee 
in  ordsr  not  to  gat  caught  up  in  the  expected  panic*  If  all  present  act  on 
that  supposition  tad  corsance  to  fleo,  the  result  is  that  the  activities  of 
each  person  rainfo’ve  the  like  belief  of  everyone  else  that  what  he  fears  will 
happen  is  happening.  Thus,  ordinary  withdrawal  con  become  panic  flight* 


1  Unpublished  interview,  HGRC  Disaster  Project,  Bakersfield,  Califor¬ 
nia  earthquake,  August  22,  19$2» 
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The  other  contributory  condition  noted  above  nay  be  a  factor  la 
individual  aa  veil  as  collect  ire  panic*  That  is,  any  crisis  event  which 
at  the  tins  proved  highly  dangerous  to  a  amber  of  people  and  sene  of 
whose  devastating  effects  were  directly  experienced  leaves  the  effected 
persons  highly  sensitised  to  suggestions  of  new  but  stellar  danger* 

Such  sensitisation,  after  a  barrowing  danger  experience  often  leads  to 
preparations  to  flee  upon  any  indication  of  a  possible  recurrence  of  the 
threat*  As  one  resident  of  Brighton  stated  a  few  days  after  the  wide¬ 
spread  gas  explosions! 

Every  tine  we  smell  a  little  smoke  or  we  think  we  smell  a  little 
gas  or  hear  noises,  such  as  probably  everyday  noises  that  we  never 
noticed  before— because  everybody  is  on  the  alert  now— we're  all 
ready  to  get  out  of  the  house*1 


However,  it  should  be  noted  that  such  perceptual  hypersensitivity, 
although  it  creates  a  predisposition  to  flee,  is  not_in  itself  determinative 
of  panic  behavior  (at  least  among  collectivities}*  *  nether  flight  will  occur 
or  not  depends  upon  the  interaction  following  tbs  initiation  of  tbs  crisis** 


1  Unpublished  Interview,  HOBS  Disaster  Project,  Brighton,  New  To'rk* 
gas  explosions,  September  21,  1951* 


2  Since  military  panics  have  not  been  discussed  above  a  word  might 
be  said  about  them  here.  Thsre  is  a  considerable  body  of  literature  espe¬ 
cially  in  French  and  German  sources  on  the  e object.  (See  Bibliography.) 
However,  the  majority  of  this  material  would  appear  to  have  limited  scien¬ 
tific  value.  In  general,  it  ia  very  speculative  and  highly  abstract  in 
nature,  being  supported  by  little,  if  any,  empirical  data.  However,  for 
ona  work  that  does  cite  specific  instances  of  military  panic  in  sees  detail 
see  <5.  T.  Lantern,  "Panic,"  Infntrr  Jcurarl*  XLIV  (1937),  301-308.  For  a 
recent  and  typical  general  stotemat  on  p&nic  by  military  men  see  John 
Caldwell,  Stephen  Sanson  end  J 6 rone  Sacks,  "Group  Panic  end  Ofchsr  Hass  Dis¬ 
ruptive  Fractions,"  U.  S.  Arrri  Forces  k';"’lcrl  Joumrl.  II  (l?£L),  51*1—567* 


Actual  descriptions  of  military  panics  either  by  participant*  or  eye¬ 
witnesses  are  difficult  to  find.  See,  however,  the  excellent  first-hand 
account*  given  in  Jack  Bolden,  Still  Tiwa  to  Pin  (Sew  Torki  Harper  4  Brothers, 
19lt3),  esp.,  U*l-li;5,  163-167.  Taost  of  the  eeccnd-hand  or  generalissd 
accounts  that  are  available  are  of  limited  scientific  usefulness,  because  of 
the  inaccuracy  and/or  inadequacy  of  the  materials. 


Insofar  as  any  statement  can  be  made  on  the  basis  of  the  scanty  re¬ 
liable  data,  it  would  soon  that  military  panics  are  the  same  in  origin  and 
davelop'uont  as  ponio  in  gsnoral.  Consideration  of  the  data  suggests,  however, 
the  necessity  of  one  pre-condition  for  the  emergence  of  military  panic. 
Normally,  military  groups  function  collectively  and  effectively  as  a  matter 
of  routine  in  the  face  of  very  ext  re  as  personal  dangers  to  individual  members* 
Only  whan  there  is  an  absence  or  breakdown  of  this  normal  military  group 
solidarity,  is  the  appearance  of  panic  made  possible.  For  a  further  con¬ 
sideration  of  this  point  see  Quarantelli,  op.  clt..  110-120* 
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The  object  of  -this  study  tu  the  empirical  establiShMt  of  sens 
eocial-peychologicol  generalisations  concerning  peals*  A  mjr  of  the 
theoretical  literature  indicated  that  there  existed  little  apaiMot  or 
definite  knowledge  regarding  the  generic  nature  of  or  e—ditU—  —deg 
which  panic  arises*  Consequently,  this  study  attested  threqgk  a  cospara* 
tire  and  analytical  examination  of  specific  instances  of  the  he tender  to 
answer  three  basic  questions  *  l)  What  ere  the  dietlngnishleg  character¬ 
istics  of  panic?  2)  What  are  the  different  types  of  panic?  sad  3)  What  are 
the  conditions  associated,  with  each  of  then  end  with  penis  la  general? 

Ana-wars  to  these  questions  were  formula  tod  primarily  frost  the  data  gathered 
in  the  in  terriers  collected  by  the  Disaster  Team  of  the  Saticwal  Opinion 
Besearch  Center* 

Nature  of  panic*  On  the  basle  of  this  data  panic  cm  be  defined  as 
an  acute  fear  reaction  marked  by  a  lose  of  self-control  which  is  followed  by 
non-social  and  non-rational  flight  behavior*  She  one  oststaadimg  covert 
feature  of  the  phenomenon  is  the  acute  fear  reaction,  that  is,  a  strong 
emotional  reaction  subjectively  experienced  as  —  impulse  to  m  fir—  — 
impending  danger*  Panic  participants  are  eeised  by  fear  of  a  specific  object 
which  is  defined  as  involving  an  immediate  and  extra—  threat  to  tbs  self* 

The  most  prominent  overt  feature  of  the  phenomenon  is  the  flight  bebr~ior 
which,  while  not  necessarily  non-functional  or  maladaptive,  always  involves 
an  attempt  to  remove  oneself  physically  from  a  spatially  designs table  threat¬ 
ening  location.  The  link  between  these  two  features  lies  la  the  feet  that 
panic  is  marked  by  loss  of  self-control,  that  is,  by  —checked  fear  being 
expressed  in  flight  away  from  a  supposed  danger*  Two  other  prominent  fea¬ 
tures  of  this  phenomenon  are  non-rational  (rather  than  irratlomel)  thought 
and  non-social  (rather  than  anti-eociol)  behavior*  The  link  betas—  these  two 
aspects  is  that  panic  participants  do  not  weigh  the  social  cmeeq—nces  of 
their  non-goal  directed  flight  and  therefore  are  highly  individualistic  and 
self -centered  in  thair  actions  with  reference  to  one  another*  the  only  con¬ 
scious  thought  being  to  remove  oneself  from  the  danger  aituatiaa,  there  ie  an 
ignoring  of  the  ordinary  social  norms  and  Interactional  patterns  with  a  con¬ 
sequent  breakdown  in  corporate  action* 

Types  of  panic.  Three  types  of  panic  can  be  delineated,  two  of  a 
collective  and  one  of  an  individual  nature.  Collective  panics  are  socially 
generated;  they  arise  primarily  as  the  result  of  interaction  — g  the  par¬ 
ticipants.  The  individual  type  of  panic,  on  the  other  hand,  Lv  neither 
socially  Initiated,  developed  or  sustained;  its  appearance  is  dependent  no  ' 
each  person’s  independent  perception  of  a  physical  threat.  Dai  is,  a 
participant  reacts  solely  in  r  <3  pons  a  to  the  attention-controlling  danger 
object  and  directly  on  the  basis  of  the  flight  inpulse  aroused  by  the  fear 
of  it. 

The  two  kinds  of  collectlva  panics  differ  somewhat  la  origin  and 
development* 

1*  Precipitous  panic  originates  in  eeddsn  crisis  situations. 
As  a  result  of  perceptual  interaction,  a  sense  of  greet  deeper  is 
rapidly  coaraunicated  to  all  present.  When  so—  begin  to  flee  this 
confirms  the  initial  belief  of  danger,  thus  initiating  maw  flights 
and  reinforcing  the  fear  of  those  already  running* 
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2.  Beergent  panic,  a  tbs  other  hand,  gradually  develop* 
out  of  a  background  of  seat*  excitement  and  general  social  confusion. 

\ .  The  large  amount  of  verbal  cam nricatlcn  evoked  in  such  progressive 

crisis  situations  leads  to  a  relatively  sloe,  spiraling,  increase  of 
tension  and  fear  which  is  finally  released  in  a  panic  flight.  Des¬ 
pite  these  differences,  however,  both  precipitous  and  emergent  panic 
cum  co-exist  in  crisis  situatJ  ana  intermixed  with  other  types  u? 
Mwflr.  * 

Conditions  for  panic.  Is  for  the  conditions  for  panic  too  specific 
ones  stand  out  rather  sharply.  One  condition,  unique  to  the  phenomenon,  is  a 
sense  of  possibly  being  trapped  and  therefore  suffering  the  consequences  of 
a  dangerous  situation.  This  sense  of  potential  entrapment  is  dependant  an 
psychological  rather  than  physical  factors.  The  other  necessary  specific 
condition  for  panic  is  a  feeling  of  helplessness  in  regard  to  coping  with  the 
threat.  This  helplessness  has  two  components— iwpotency  or  powerlessness  to 
bring  the  threat  under  control,  and  a  sense  of  "aionenesa*  in  acting  to  remora 
oneself  to  safety.  In  collective  panics  a  s  one  time  contributory  condition 
<  is  a  previous  group  definition  of  a  particular  crisis  situation  as  potentially 

panic  provoking.  Another  sometime  contributory  condition  present  in  all  kinds 
of  panic  is  a  perceptual  hypersensitivity  produced  by  previous  experiences 
with  danger. 
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